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JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE 
AND WEATHER ON THE SOIL. 

The domiuating influence of weather on agriculture assei’ts 
itself not only on the giowth of crops; it has at least as gi-eat 
an effect on the soil. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
discuss some of these soil effects and to see how they arise and 
to what extent they are of importance in the economy of the 
fann. We shall And that the interest of the subject is not con¬ 
fined alone to the thoughtful and observant farmer who likes 
to think out the reasons for the thinp he sees; it appeals also 
to the man whose chief care is for practical information, 
because it already affords some help, and seems likely in the 
future to afford much more, in deciding the best methods of 
soil management. Climate and weather axipareutly lie beyond 
human control, but soil does not; there are reasonable hopes 
that the farmer can step in to modify m some directions the 
effect of the climate imd the weather on the soil. 

The soil as we find it to-day represents the result of at least 
two sets of changes; a braaking up and decomposition of rook 
material, which gives rise to the mineral framework of the 
soil; and a slow accumulation of organic matter in consequence 
of a long succession of generations of plants and animals that 
have lived and died in the soil and, m dying, have left their 
remains to mingle with it. Botli sets of changes are very 
profoundly affected by the climate in ways which must be 
discussed in some detail. 

The Epfbot op Climate oe the Formation op the 
Mineral Fbambwork op the Soil. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this paper to 
trace out in detail the processes by which the mineral portion 
of the soil has come into being; indeed much of the history is 
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The Effect of Climate and Weather on the Soil. 

unknown and has yet to be written. But the main outlines 
have been discovered. The crust that formed when the earth 
first cooled sufficiently to have one, and the masses of molten 
material since extruded, soon began to break down under the 
action of the air, water, heat and cold. The particles chipped 
off did not necessarily remain where they were, but often got 
carried away by wind, water, or ice to remote places, and 
became further ground up or decomposed during the journey. 
Great quantities were washed out to sea and gradually deposited 
to form thick masses which ultimately consolidated ; when the 
sea-floor was uplifted to form dry land, these deposits appeared 
as new rocks and once again the breaking down and carrying 
away of the particles began. In some cases the newly formed 
particles remained where they were, elsewhere they were 
carried away to the sea, once more to go through the process of 
conversion into rock and subsequent re-conversion into new 
particles of a new soil. This process has not ended; these 
changes are still going on, and every muddy stream carries 
away some of the particles of our soil to contribute to the 
formation of a new soil in untold years to come. 

There is no need to point out that these processes are 
profoundly affected by the climate; indeed the very name 
‘‘weathering,” used to denote the breaking down of rock 
material under the influence of rain, air, and temperature, 
emphasises the vital part played by weather conditions. 

It is obvious, moreover, that the breaking down of one and 
the same rock may proceed in widely different fashion in 
places where the climatic conditions are veiy different, and in 
point of fact these differences have been observed. There are 
difficulties in the way of investigating this point thoroughly 
because it is not easy to find areas where the original rock is 
uniform and the climatic valuations sharp. But cases have 
been observed where the differences in soil of two regions are 
greater than could be expected from the rocks alone, and these 
differences are therefore attributed to climate^. In climatic con- 
ditions such as obtain in this country the rocks break up to yield 
enormous quantities of silica, the chief constituent of sand, and 
of various complex silicates, containing combinations of iron 
and aluminium, which occur lai^gely in clay. The iron and 
aluminium compounds form only relatively small proportions 
of our soils. But in pai’ts of the tropics, where the disintegra¬ 
tion processes have gone on under wholly different conditions, 
the rocks have broken down to yield soils containing only 
small amounts of silica and relatively large quantities of 
aluminium and iron oxides. These soils differ entirely from 
ours and have received a special name—^laterite soils. In 
sub-tropical regions another type of disintegration has gone on, 
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giving rise to coiisitlerable areas of a distinct type of rod soil, 
in which again there is only relatively little silica. The study 
of these changes is very incomplete, and it is not supposetl that 
the original rocks were^ identical in all cases. But it is very 
significant that under these three sets of climatic conditions 
three distinct varieties of soil have arisen : in the temperate 
regions soils were formed characterised by great amounts of 
silica; in tropical regions considerable areas of laterite soils 
have arisen characterised by the presence of much alumina and 
little silica; while in sub-tropical regions there have been 
formed quantities of a third kind of soil which differs 
altogether from the other two. 

This is not the place to describe the laterite or the red soils; 
it is sufficient to note that they are altogether different in 
character and require wholly different treatment from ours. 
The important point for our present purpose is that the soils to 
which we are accustomed and on which we have grown up owe 
part of their character to our past and present climate, for it 
was the climate that determined in part the way in which the 
rock broke down into the mineral particles of the soil. 

There is a second direction in which climate regulates the 
composition of the soil. As we have already seen, the particles 
formed from the rocks do not remain where they ai'o formed 
but get carried away by various climatic agencies. Sometimes 
running water has been the tmnsporting agent, sometimes ice, 
sometimes wind. Usually there was some selection and the 
particles got sorted out to some extent on the journey; also 
they suffered change. Even where the sorting out processes 
did no more than grade the particles according to their size the 
effect was still very far-reaching. Many of the important 
agricultural properties of the soil are regulated by the size of 
the particles: large particles tend to make the soil light and 
easily worked, porous, non-retentive and early ; small particles 
tend to make it heavy, sticky, and late, ri^teiitive both of 
water and manure. Perhaps the best illustration of selection by 
the transportation medium is afforded by the famous loess soils 
of central and eastern Europe, the Mississippi valley and else¬ 
where. In this case wind was the transporting agent, but as 
the carrying capacity of wind is limited these soils are 
characterised by the relatively small variation in the size of 
their particles. In the northern parts of the Mississippi region 
large glaciers had brought down a groat amount of drift. 
Some of this was carried for many miles by the wind and 
deposited to form new soils. The original drift material is 
very mixed containing particles ranging in size from large 
stones down to the finest clay. The loess soils, on the other 
hand, are much less mixed; as found in Nebraska they are 
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deep, uniform in texture, and free from stones; they are easily 
worked and very fertile where the water supply is good. 

The loess soils represent the simplest case because they are 
formed by the sorting action of the wind, there has not been 
much change in transit. Other modes of carriage involve greater 
change : thus ice in some cases has ground the particles down 
considerably and the final result of the glacier action and 
subsequent changes has been to produce a great deal of boulder 
clay of no very high agricultural repute. 

Thus we see that the mineral pari of the soil is very 
considerably affected by the climatic conditions that have 
obtained since the original rock began to split up. The effect 
has been produced in two directions ; in determining the way 
in which the particles have broken down, and in determining 
the extent to which they have been removed or sorted out 
since. In both ways the character of the soil is altered. 
Sometimes the climate has changed, but it always leaves its 
mark. Over the part of Great Britain which is covered with 
glacial drift the character of the subsoil is determined by a 
climate that has long since vanished, while the surface soil has 
been modified by the climate we now enjoy. 

We must now turn to a third highly important effect of 
climate on soil, viz., its effect on tho organic matter of the soil. 

The Inplitbnob op Olimatb on the Organic 
Matter op the Soil. 

The mass of mineral particles formed by the woatlieiing of 
the rocks and the sorting out by subsequent agencies is not yet 
soil, although it may be looke^d upon as iho framework of the 
soil. But it soon covers itself with vegetation which gradually 
has a most profound effect and converts tho mineral mass into 
a true soil. As this \ egetation dies its residues mitiigle with 
the mineral particles, being carried in by earthworms and 
various insects. Oiiring its lifetime the plant has been making 
a good deal of the substance of its leaves and stems from the 
gases of the air and the rain water, an<l the materials thus 
formed contain stored up energy derived from the sunlight* 
When they mingle with the soil and begin to decay the energy 
is liberated in the form of heat, and by tho time they are 
completely decayed they have given out just as much heat as if 
they had been burned in a bonfire. The original heap of 
mineral matter contained no easily available stores of energy ; 
the mixture of mineral matter and plant residues on the other 
hand does. ^ The consequence of this addition is very pio- 
found ; life is now possible in the soil, and there springs up a 
vast population of living creatures all drawing on this 
accumulated store of energy, flourishing so long as it holds out 
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and dying off when it is cxhansted. It is thip that constitutes 
the vital distinction between a heap of mineral matter and a 
soil. There is no soil without life and no life is possible 
without stored up energy. We are only beginning to know 
what this soil life is, but already some hundi*eds of different 
kinds of creature have been found. Some few are large 
enough to be seen. Of these the most important are the earth¬ 
worms, which burrow in the soil and effect a fine natural 
cultivation, letting in air and drawing in leaves, stems, and 
other vegetable d6bris from the surface to mingle with the 
mass of soil below. Most of the soil organisms are microscopic 
in size; some are leading an active life, others are in the 
inert resting stage and are called spores or cysts. The very 
incomplete census taken so far shows that the numbers of 
micro-organisms living in a single salt-spoon full of soil must 
be reckoned in millions. 

The second effect of this addition of organic matter is also 
great; the decay of the vegetation profoundly influences the 
amount of plant food in the soil. The first vegetation that 
sprang up must obviously have got its food—its calcium and 
potassium salts, phosphates, &o.—^from the mineral particles, 
but new sources of food appear for the plants that come after. 
The first crop slowly decayed under the influence of the soil 
organisms and in decaying it set free those substances that its 
roots had taken as food and returned them again to the soil. 
Hence subsequent plants have food from two sources; the 
potassium salts, Ac., dissolved by the soil water from the soil 
particles; and in addition a supply of the same substances 
drawn by previous generations from the soil dui’ing their life¬ 
time, but afterwards set free on the decay of the dead tissues. 
The plant food, in fact, keeps circulating between the soil and 
the plant, and the organic matter constitutes the medium by 
which the circulation takes place. 

In our climate, and in humid climates generally, the decay 
of the plant residues is not complete, at any rate during the 
course of a few seasons, and some of the products accumulate 
as dark brown or black substances conveniently known by one 
name, humus. These substances have certain physical pro¬ 
perties which they impart to the soil, and they enable the 
cultivator to get a really good tilth. 

The character of the soil is therefore very much affected by 
the nature of the organic matter present, and this is largely 
determined by the type of vegetation that grows there and the 
extent to which the decomposition has proceeded in the soil. 
Now both these are climatic effects. Under dry conditions the 
plants tend to be narrow leaved and tough—^pine needles, 
broom, &c., will at once occur as instances—whilst under 
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moister conditions a move leafy type of vogetation arises. 
These two types of vegetation break down in very (lifleront 
manner in the soil: the large leafy plants yield a cousidepahle 
supply of useful humus material, while the shrubbier and more 
leatheiy plants of the dry situation do not. There may be 
plenty of organic matter in these di-y soils; the light dry 
sands of the Sussex heatlih sometimes contain as much as 10 
per cent., but it exists in the form of undecomposed bracken 
fronds and similar residues, and is of no agricultural value 
because it is not properly decomposed. Hilgard in California 
long ago drew attention to the great difference between the 
humus material in soils of dry and humid regions, and this 
difference arises from the fact that in humid regions the 
conditions ai-e favomable for the growth of the best kind of 
plant to make humus material and also for the oarrsdng on of 
the beet type of decomposition process. 

Soib Losses. 

So far we have been considering only the building up of 
the soil; we have now to turn to the other side of the account 
and study the losses that are going on. The processes that 
called the soil into being ai'e still operative to-day, and the 
transport of material did not come to an end when tlie soil 
was brought into its present position but continues, and tends 
to remove the soil now that it is formed. The losses have gone 
on simultaneously with the formation of the soil and they still 
continue. The most impoitant source is the rain. As rain 
falls on to the land and soaks in it dissolves out some substances 
and carries them away. Henco the drainage waters are always 
hard and often unfit for drinking. The constituent that is 
removed in largest ({uantity is calcium carbonate, and no less 
than 8 to 10 cwt. per acre of this are washed away each year 
at Rothamsted. The importance of this becomes evident when 
it is realised that calcium carbonate is a most potent iigent in 
enabling a good tiltli to be gut and in preventing the soil from 
becoming sour. Other soluble constituents arc also r(>moved 
in proportions which are certainly less but which boeom(» 
considerable when the action is continued year after year. 
Thus in course of time a soil exposed to a heavy rainfall teu<lB 
to become reduced to hard insoluble residues of nnehunged 
mineral fragments; finally it may become barren through loss 
of plant food, and “ sour ” through absence of calcium carbonah'. 
On the other hand, a soil in a dry region of low rainfall keeps 
all ite soluble constituents intact, indeed it may become so 
heavily charged with them as to become barren tbi’ough this 
very excess. Again, heavy rainfall may wash the soil bodily 
away and leave only the bare rook or a wholly impossible 
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subHoil. Tliis sometimoa happens in our own country in hilly 
regions, and is not infrequent in lands of violent storms, 
eapocially where man has come in and removed the native 
vegetation that once afforded some measure of protection; 
thus arises the dongas of South Africa and some of the eroded 
lands of Australia. Fig. 1 is a photograph of a donga in 
Natal for which I am indebted to Dr. F. A. Hatch. Wherever 
some break in the surface of the veld allows the rain to start a 
little water course, the washing away goes on along that line. 
The break may be a natural depression, or it may result from 
cleai’ing the veld for cultivation, or even from keeping cattle 
always to one track in passing to and from their drinking 
places. Torrenrial rains soon x'eraove the soil and lead to the 
remarkable erosion shown in the illustration. 

Soil Belts and Climatic Zones. 

We have seen that right from tho very commencement of 
its history the soil has been moulded by the climate, and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that parts of the earth with 
characteristic climates should also have correspondingly 
definite soils. Wherever there is a well-marked climatic 
zone wo may look for a well marked soil type. Of course 
there are always subdivisions within the climatic zone arising 
out of the differences in the oi'iginal rock and based therefore 
on geological grounds. But in any great classification of soils 
it is necessary to begin with the climatic zones and divide the 
soils into great groups according to these zones, then, and not 
till then, to subdivide the great groups according to the 
geological origin of the material. 

Theso zones can be rocugnisod in any great continental 
area. In the great diy belt in tho west of Noith America 
there is a scarcity of vegetation, consequently but little organic 
matter finds its vray into the soil, and such as does get there 
poHBossos vory characteristic properties. Further, the absence 
of rain leads to an accumulation of solnble substances derived 
from the breaking up of oertein mineral parUdee, and some of 
those are tlirectly haimful to the plant while others indirectly 
injure it by depriving it of sxich little soil moisture as is 
presout-—for plants can only, take water from weak and not 
from strong solutions. Soils thus charged with salts are called 
alkali soils; these occur sometimes in patches (often the result 
of seepage) and sometimes in great areas, but they are always 
dreaded alike by cultivators and travellors. For as tihey dry 
the wind blows them up into the eyes and mouth and nostrilB 
till the membranes smart again: they carry no broad-leaved 
vegetation and they yield no drinking water. Patches in 
cultivated fields are marked by the failure of the plant. The 
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soil is curiously mottled in appearance; it forms hard white 
lumps round which black water collects or dries to leave a 
black crust behind. It is hard on top but often mushy below, 
especially in irrigated regions, and after you have kicked away 
the surface layer you come into a thick stodgy clayey mass* 
Irrigation, drainage, and treatment with gypsum have done 
much to reclaim these lands. 

Moving eastwards and northwards there is a rather moister 
belt with more grass and less alkali, but the vegetation is still 
wiry or leathery and gives rise to organic matter characteristic 
in quality but sparse in amount. These are the steppe soils 
which can be found in parts of the Western States an<l of 
Alberta. Alkali spots still occur, and Fig. 2 shows one taken 
by Dr. Alway on a farm on the Platte River, Nebraska. 

Still further eastwards and northwards is a zone of higher 
rainfall where the conditions were such that organic matter 
accumulated to a very marked extent in the soil. Here arose 
the wonderful black soils on which so much of our wheat is 
grown, especially developed in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, in Minnesota and other Middle Western States. 

Elsewhere, however, the black soil is not seen but the 
loess, a windcarried soil derived from glacial drift and mingled 
with calcareous d4bris but without the large amounts of organic 
matter of the black soils. These give the deep rich soils found 
in Eastern Nebraska, Iowa and parts of the Mississippi valley. 
All these areas are chamcterisod by cold, clear winters and hot 
dry summers. In the aggregate the rainfall may be high, but 
its distribution is not always favourable to maximum crop 
production. These areas are in the main treeless. Coming 
still further east into the regions of wood and forest where the 
climatic conditions approximate more closely to our own, the 
soils also resemble ours in England. 

A wholly different type of soil, known as the tundra, is 
found in the far north in the barren lands beyond the regions 
of our accustomed vegetation. It is like a peat bog with a 
permanently frozen subsoil and carries only mosses, lichens, 
and dwarf csespitose shrubs. 

Any other continental area can similarly be divided into 
zones corresponding broadly with climatic zones. In Russia, 
for example, white desert soils poor in organic matter but 
often containing alkali are to be found in the dry Caucasian 
region; further north under a limited minfall of 8-12 inches 
occur the brown steppe soils, their deeper colour indicating 
their higher content of organic matter; pushing still further 
north a belt of chestnut coloured soils is found stretching 
away in a north-eststerly direction from Podolia in the south¬ 
west across Little Russia to Samaria and Orenburg in tho east. 




riG 2—Alkali •'pot m a field on the PLitte Ri\er Nebia-'ka. 
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Above this again comes the fiunons belt of black earth, the 
Tchernozem, the nearest European approach to the black soils 
of the western prairies, and like them devoted largely to the 
cultivation of wheat; these are found in Hungary, and continue 
north-easterly through the West Russian province, Tolhynia, to 
the Government of Perm. Further north these are succeeded 
by the Podsols, white, poor, acid soils in a cold wet belt still 
left in forest; and finally above them come the tundra soils, 
acid, treeless, carrying only lichens and moss. 

Even in England indications of climatic zones can be 
traced, although in the main our soils would fall into one 
great group of woodland origin. But in the dry eastern 
counties some of the heaths are distinctly steppe-like in 
character, while in the wet high-lying districts of the north 
occur moorland soils entirely different from the clays, loams 
and sands of the midlands and the south. 

We cannot now go into a detailed description of these 
various soils; the point of immediate importance is that the 
very marked and unmistakable diJGferences in the soils are 
the result of the climatic conditions to which they have been 
exposed. 


Thh Effect of Wbathbr on the Soil. 

Olimate, as we have seen, plays a great part in determining 
the general character of the soil, but every farmer knows that 
a soil may often deviate a good deal from its general character, 
and exhibit tolerably wide variations from year to year. The 
broad character is set by climate, but the variations are the 
result of season or weather, which may vary considerably 
within the rather wide and vague limits of climate. These 
effects are different in character from those we have been 
studying, and before passing on to them it is necessary to get 
some general idea of the state of things in an ordinary fertile 
soil. 

The various mineral particles, the calcium carbonate, 
phosphates, &o., and the organic matter arc on the whole 
well mixed up together to form a porous mass of which about 
60-80 per cent, is solid while 20-40 per cent, is pore space. 
This space, however, is not actually empty but contains a 
varying amount of water; sometimes it is completely fiPOled, 
but more usually only about half to two-thirds is so occupied, 
lea^ng the remainder filled with air. In a wet season thU 
pores are pretty completely filled with water; in a dry season 
they are more nearly full of air. 

The various changes going on in^the soil in consequence of 
chemical and bacterial processes re^t in the fomumon of a 
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certain amount ot st»luble material, and a good deal more 
soluble material is added in the form of manure. Some of 
this, notably the phosphates and potassium salts, gets al)Sorbed 
by the soil in such a way that it becomes for the time being 
locked up, and is only slowly given up to plants and still more 
slowly to the drainage water. Two very striking exceptions 
occur, however. The calcium carbonate dissolved in the 
drainage water does not become re-absorbed to any notable 
extent, but is quickly removed as the drainage water flows 
away. The niti*ates, also, which are among the most potent of 
all nitrogenous plant foods, are not absorbed but are speedily 
washed out. Both these substances—calcium carbonate and 
nitrate—are exceedingly important to the fertility of the soil, 
and their loss is a serious matter which has to be made good. 
In the case of calcium carlionate this is readily done by adding 
lime or chalk, but the process of increasing the nitrate is often 
more complex. 

Often, of course, a nitrate is added to the soil and then the 
process is as simple as when chalk is added. But it is common 
to add some other nitrogen compound, such as sulphate of 
ammonia, or a complex organic material such as farmyard 
manure, the residue of a clover ley, or some kind of guano. 
In this case a manufacturing process has to go on in the 
soil through the agency of the soil bacteria, and not till this 
is complete does the nitrate appear. The complication arises 
through the fact that the soil bacteria are themselves afi*(‘Cto<l 
by the weather, so that the whole manufacturing process may 
be brought abruptly to an end by an adverse change in this 
direction. But even this relationship is not entirely dii’cct. 
There is now evidence that the bacteria producing ammonia 
and nitrates are not the only organisms living in tlie soil, but 
that others are also presemt, destructivt» to the useful ones. 
The amount of action at any time depends on the diflercnco in 
activity of these opposing groups. Fortunately the detrimental 
forms are more readily put out of action than tho useful 
bacteria, and a period of adverse conditions is really an 
advantage to the useful forms and loads to a greater production 
of plant food. Thus exposure to prolonged frost or drought or 
to the baking of the sun does not permanently injure the 
useful bacterial activity in the soil, but on the oonti*at‘y leads 
to an increase as soon as the conditions hocomo normal again, 
because the detrimental organisms suffer the greater check, so 
that the balance shifts in favour of the useful ones. 

Further, the physical condition of the soil is affected very 
much by the weather. Frost helps to make a tilth, rain tends 
to destroy it. Neither action is quite xinderstood, but the fact 
is incontrovertible. 
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Thus there are at least five ways in which tlie weather or 
seasons affect a soil apart from the great climatic effects we 
have alrca<ly studied :— 

1. High rainfall tends to wash out two very useful con¬ 
stituents, calcium carbonate and nitrates, both of which must 
be replaced or the soil loses fertility. Fortunately other 
useful substances aro less liable to loss. 

2. High rainfall has an adverse physical effect, spoiling the 
tilth. 

3. In dry conditions there is less or no washing out of 
calcium carbonate or of nitrates, and hence less wastage of 
fertility. 

4 Drought, frost, hot sunshine, and other factors which 
are detrimental to life aro finally beneficial to bacterial activity 
and lead to an increased 2 >roduction of plant food. 

5. Frost has a beneficial effect on tilth. 

These factors are of course all mixed up in their action, but 
the general effects may be summed up briefly. 

The nitrates formed during summer by bacterial action, 
and destined to serve as food for the next generation of plants, 
are readily washed out during a wet winter, but they remain 
safely looked up in the soil throughout a period of frost and 
snow when no leaching takes place. There they lie ready for 
use when spring awakens the young plant into activity, and in 
consequence a mild spring following on a hard winter is 
commonly a period of vigorous growth. This is well seen 
in Canada, where a remarkable development of vegetation 
takes place directly the weather is sufficiently warm. In part 
the result is due to tho effectual cold storage of the plant food 
neither loss nor deterioration going on in frozen ground; in 
part to tho disintegration of tho soil organic matter under the 
action of frost so that it becomoH more easily assailable by soil 
bacteria, and partly to the impx'ovement already mentioned in 
the amount of work tho plant food makers can do. 

Another effect of a wholly different nature is also produced. 
Frost puffs up or lightens tho soil; it splits the hard clods and 
brings them down to a nice crumbly tilth well adapted for a 
seed bed, On the other hand, long continued wetness con¬ 
solidates the soil, makes it sticky and very unsuitable for 
seeds. Thus at tho end of a mild wet winter the soil is poor 
in plant food because of the leaching that has gone on, its 
population of micro-organisms is very mixed because the 
susceptible harmful ones have not been depressed, and it is 
in a bad mechanical condition because the wetness has made 
the clay particles very sticky. On the other hand, at the end 
of a more severe winter when the land lay frostbound or 
covered with snow there is a good supply of plant food, all 
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the autumn reserves having been safely locked up in the soil, 
the micro-organic population has become more efficient in 
producing plant food, and the texture of the soil is very 
favourable for the production of a good seed bed. The 
advantages, therefore, are wholly in favour of a dry, cold 
winter, and we can see the wisdom of the old proverbs— 

“ Under vater famine, under snow bread ” 

“A snow year is a iich year” 

and of the more recent calculation by Dr. W. N. Shaw that 
every inch of rain falling during the autumn months 
September, October, and November lowers the yield of 
wheat in the next season by a little over two bushels per 
acre from his ideal standard of 46 bushels. 

The older writers, noticing the value of frost and snow, 
thought they had an actual fertilising value, and indeed many 
gardeners and farmers will still contend that snow is a manure. 
Opinions of good cultivators are always entitled to respectful 
consideration, and many analyses of snow have been made, 
but they have failed to reveal any appreciable amount of 
fertilising constituents. Snow differs a little from frost in 
its action; it forms a non-conducting coat for the soil and 
prevents the temperature from falling as low as it otherwise 
would. How far this affects the soil has not been ascertained, 
no one yet having found out just what degree of cold is 
necessary to bring about these useful results, but any plants 
that happen to be in the soil ceiiiainly benefit by the snow 
cover, because their roots are protected from excessive cold. 

A hot dry summer has at least as beneficial an effect on 
the soil as a cold dry winter. The drying out certainly 
changes a heavy soil into clods, but when these are moistened 
again by autumn rains they really fall to a good tilth. If the 
warmth has been sufficient there is an even xnore marked 
improvement in the soil population as far as food making is 
concerned than after a cold winter, and Mi*, and Mis. Howard 
have shown that hot weather cultivation in India, which 
facilitates the exposure of tlie soil to the hot sun, leads to a 
considerable increase in productiveness. In the fii*sii year of 
the experiment the increase was six bushels of wheat, in the 
second year it was 12^ bushels. We obtained a similar result 
at Rothamsted during the hot dry summer of 1911 ; some soil 
was exposed in a thin layer to the sun for ten days, and turned 
over at frequent intervals so that every part should be baked 
through and through It was then transferred to pots and 
sown with buckwheat; pots of similar soil, which, however, 
had not been exposed to the sun, were sown at the same lime. 
Other pots were put up of soils ax’tificially dried to 100‘^ F., a 





Fig t —Effect nt '•e\ere di ought and hot '^unbhme on the productu ene*jb ot the soil Eothamsted 

A. untieited'*Oil not expo'-ed to drought C soil dried at 100°F for’)da\s 

B '•oildiied t lixi-F ^oiJ4 hours D 10 , 

E '•oil h iked in sunshine for Hi days during the hot ‘siimmei ot 1911 
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temperature easily obtained in hot regions. Right from the 
outset the dried and sun-baked soils gave the best results, and 
a photograph of the crops taken at the end of the season is 
shown in Pig. 3. 

These are the same kind of results as we get with partially 
sterilised soils, and il is probable that the same cause is at work 
in both cases. 

However, we do not often get summers like 1911, and crop 
increases of this size must necessarily be exceptional in this 
country, although they could more regularly be obtained in 
hot regions. 

The remarkable fact has recently been brought out that the 
manufacture of nitrates in the soil (which, as we have seen, is 
an indispensable process for the welfare of the crop) takes 
place most rapidly in our climate in late spring or early 
summer. It then slackens down while the plant is growing, 
but it may speed up again in autumn, especially in such an 
autumn as 1913. The amount produced in spring is of the 
most importance, because this is the time of most rapid nitrate 
production. If for any reason only a small quantity is formed 
then the amount tends to remain low throughout the year, 
with conseciueut loss of fertility. On the other hand, if the 
amotxnt runs up high the plant has plenty of food to draw 
upon, although of course it may still fail if the season is bad. 
Now the quantity of nitrate fowned in spring depends partly 
on the weather at the time, as this regulates the activity of the 
organisms, partly on the weather of the preceding winter, and 
also on the wetness of the land. As the soil becomes moist 
the pores fill with water, so that there is less room for air, and 
finally whon the soil becomes really wet the air supply in the 
pores is much reduced, and may become too small for active 
nitrate formation. So imich for the eifect of spring. 

Now for the effect of the summer. In a dry summer the 
nitrate formed is all left in the soil or taken by the crop; in a 
wet summer some of it leaches out. These results are well 
illustrated by a comparison of the nitrates present on one of 
the Rotbamsted plots during the wet summer and autumn of 
1912 with the amounts present in the dry summer of I9l8. 
These particular plots are unmanured and have been for long 
past; both were fallow during the summer. The amouht of 
nitrate present in the top eighteen inches of soil was equivalent 
to the following quantities of nitrate of soda, in lb. per acre:—‘ 

Feb. Mky Sept. 

Piy summer, 1918 . 126 813 378 

Wet summer, 1912 . 180 188 114 


DifEereuce m favour o£ dry summer, reckoned 
as nitrate o£ soda, lb. per acre 


174 364 
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At the beginning of the spring, in February, the amount of 
nitrate -was less in 1913 than in 1912 because of the very wet 
winter. By May, however, matters had greatly improved, 
and already 1913 showed a great advantage over 1912 so that 
there was now a stock of nitrate 174 lb. larger than in 1912.^ 
This advantage was kept throughout the season, and in 
September, 1913, there had been a still further increase in 
the stock, so that it now stands at 378 lb., while in 1912 there 
had been a decrease and it fell to 114 lb., making a difference 
of 264 lb. in favour of the dry summer. 

This is not merely a question of academic interest; it is 
of supreme practical importance. Reckoning the farmers’ year 
as beginning in October, we see that the summer fallow in the 
dry season of 1913 left him with as much nitrate in the top 
18 inches of soil as is contained in 378 lb. of nitrate of soda, 
while after the wet season of 1912 he only had 114 lb. Now 
this nitrate represents some of his working capital, for it was 
partly to gain nitrate that the fallow was undertaken. 

Here is another table showing the nitrate present on other 
plots at the beginning of October in the two years. In these 
cases the plots had been cropped during the previous season, 
but the crops had been removed as early as possible and the 
land subjected to as near a bastard fallow as we can get in 
our circumstances. Here again it is seen that after the wet 
summer of 1912 there was less niti*ate left with which to 
start the new season than after the dry summer of 1913:— 


Nitrate present in top 18 in., Kept. 

1913, after dry summer , 
Nitrate present in top 18 in., Sept. 
1912, after wet summer . 

Bzoadhalk plots. 

Hoos wheat 
unmanured 

Dunged 

Hot 9 

TTnmanxired 

Hot 3 

314 

240 

20K 

126 

198 

98 

Diffeience in favour of dry sum¬ 
mer reckoned as nitrate of soda, 
lb. per acre .... 

74 

82 

102 


The important point I want to emphasise is that the amount 
of nitrate in a soil at the beginning of the farmers’ year in 
October depends very much on the character of the preceding 


*It has alieady been pointed out that this spring formation of nitrate docs 
not depend on any one factor but on several, and it is particularly interesting 
to note that the rainfall during the four months Febrnaiy-May was pracli(‘ally 
the same in the two years, viz. 8*14 in. in 1912 and 8*49 in. in 1913. This 
shows that rainfall alone does not decide the matter. 
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spring and summer. It may be high, if the spring has been 
faYourable and the summer dry, or low if the summer is wet. 
The diilorence is not simply <x matter of rainfall, but also of 
the general state of the soil, other factors coming into play 
which we need not now discuss. 



L . . .. . . . , „ ■» . . .. i | . . 

April May June July August. Seplember 

Flo 4 —Oui ves showing the way m which nitrates accumulate m the soil m a hot dry 
season, but get washed out m a wet se ison. 

This initial October stock remains saiely looked up if the 
■winter is dry, but it may suffer serious loss in a mild wet 
winter. Here are some results that have been obtained at 
Eothamsted. The most favourable year in recent times for 
the summer and autumn accumnlation of nitrates was 1911. 

In September, 1911, a pieoo of land in good heart that had been 
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fallowed throughotit the summer contained nitrate equivalent 
to no less than (>90 lb. nitrate of soda per acre in the to]> 18 in. 
The winter 1911-12 was very wet, and 19’9 in. of rain fell 
in the five months September 13th—February 15th. By this 
latter date only 186 lb. nitrate was left, the rest, equivalent 
to 504 lb. of nitrate of soda, being lost. One heard a good 
many complaints at the time of the badness of the season, but 
it may be doubted whether many realised exactly how serious 
the loss was. Even land in much poorer condition suffered 
greatly; a poor plot started out in September, 1911, with nitrate 
equivalent to 306 lb. niti’ate of soda per acre, and ended up in 
February, 1912, with only 168 lb., a loss of 138 lb. This was 
on a loam. On clays the loss is less because there is less 
accumulation of nitrate during the summer and less percolation 
during winter; a stiff clay at Eidgemont began in September 
with 234 lb. and ended in February with 180 lb,, a loss of 
only 54 lb. The harm done to a clay soil by a wet winter 
is the injury to its texture rather than to its nitrate content. 
On sands also the loss of nitrate is less than from loams; a sand 
at Milbrook started with 102 lb. in September, and ended up 
with only 54 lb. in February, a loss of 48 lb. In a dry 
winter much less loss goes on. These relationships are shown 
in Fig. 4. 


The Effect on the Crop. 

All these actions show up in the crop yields. Of course, 
other distuibing factors may come in to mask them in a 
particular season, and the character of the season has a groat 
direct effect on the crop, but taking the yields over a series of 
years the effects due to the soil are very plainly visi])le. The 
damage done by a wet winter is sharply brought out in two 
sets of the Eothamsted plots. 

Two plots on the Broadbalk wheatfield receive the same 
rather liberal dressing of artificial manures including sulphate^ 
of ammonia, sxiperphosphate, sulphate of potash, <&c., tin* otily 
difference between them being that in one case (pli)t 7) tho 
ammonium salts are applied in sprmg, while in the other 
(plot 15) they are applied in the autumn shortly after sowing. 
In years of low winter rainfall there is on an average 
practically no difference in yield, the ammonium salts, and the 
nitrates formed from them, remaining in the soil till the plant 
has had time to take all it wants. But in years of high winter 
rainfall the autumn dressings give considerably poorer results 
than the spring dressings ; the nitrate formed docs not remain 
in the soil but washes out so that the plant does not get; all it 
wants. The results are ;— 
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namf.Lll 

Oct.— Maich 

Yield of gr iiti, bushels per acio 

Ainnionium ^Its apiilit'd 

DilItTenct* m 
iavoui of 
ripring dressing 

In Autumn 

In spring 

^Drywinteis . 

ll-TS 

31 8 

32.5 

0*7 

^Wet „ 

16-73 

27*6 

82*5 

6*0 


Total produce (gi xin and straw) lb, per acre 

Dry winters . 

11 73 

6,631 

5,829 

196 

Wet „ 

16*73 

4,932 

6,004 

1,072 


^ The dry winters were those preceding the harvests of 1889, 90,’91,’93 ’98 1901, 
*02, 03, ’05, '06 ’09, for which the reRults are averaged here ; the wet winters weie those 
preceding the harvests of 1892, ’94, *96, ’96, ’97, ’99,1900, '07, '08, '10, '11. 


When the ammoniiim salts are pnt on in spring it makes 
little difference on these plots whether the winter has been wet 
or dry because so much is supplied that the plant has more 
than it needs. But when the application is in autumn the case 
is very different; a wet winter now causes considerable loss. 

In Hoos Field there ate two adjacent plots unmanured for 
many years each of which is fallowed one year and crojiped 
with wheat the next. On Broadbalk Field the plots ai'e cropped 
every year. As the fields lie next to one another the experi¬ 
ments enable a reasonable comparison to be set up between a 
crop grown after a preceding crop, and one taken after a 
summer fallow. Wlien there is no crop on the gi’ound, 
during the fallow, the nitrates accumulate and the various 
desirable changes already mentioned have a maximum chance 
of going on. If the nitrates remain in the soil till the 
following spring they increase the yield of wheat over and 
above what is obtained under continuous cropping. Bxit if the 
winter is wet much of the advantage is lost, and the difference 
between the i>lots becomes considerably less. On an average 
after dry winters the crop preceded by a fallow is 38 per cent, 
higher than that preceded by another crop, but after wet 
winters it is only 16 per cent, higher :— 



Bainfoll 

Oot.—March 

Yield of grain, bu«iholH per acre 

After 

previous 

crop 

After fallow 

Diiforenoe in 
favour 
of fallow 

Dry winters . 

11-73 

12-4 

16*2 

3*8 

Wet „ 

16*73 

11*7 

12*8 

1*1 



Total produce (grain and straw) 




lb. per acre. 


Dry winters 

11*73 

1,898 

2,632 

734 

Wet „ 

16*73 

1,796 

2,085 

290 
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A hot, dry summer, as we have seen, is favourable to the 
accumulation of nitrates and an improvement in the soil 
generally, and when this is followe<l by a dry winter the 
fertility thus gained is preserved by the cold storage so that 
the crop starts under very favourable circumstances. When 
the hot dry summer is followed by a mild wet winter much 
less favourable results are obtained because of the serious 
losses in winter, indeed the crop may be worse off than when 
the summer has been cooler because in that case less of the 
organic reserves of the soil have been changed to nitrate. Our 
investigations show that a hot dry summer followed by a dry 
winter is on the whole very beneficial to the soil, while a 
hot dry summer followed by a mild wet winter is likely to be 
harmful. 

Two of the Broadbalk wheat plots illustrate this point very 
clearly. Plot 2 b receives farmyard manure every year and the 
plant is dependent for its food sujDply on the decomposition 
process brought about by the soil bacteria and is therefore 
much affected by the seasonal factors just discussed. Plot 16 
receives a complete artificial manure containing more than 
enough nitrate of soda to yield a full crop and is therefore 
much more independent of the character of the preceding 
season. Over a long period the two plots give practically the 
same yield, for example, from 1874 to 1912 the average crop 
was 34’2 bushels when dung was applied, and 33*1 bushels 
where artificials were used, or, taking the total produce, 
6,374 and 6,540 lb. per acre respectively. But in the 
individual years the crops were not equal. The dunged plot 
came out much the best when the p3*ecocling summer (ie., the 
summer before sowing) had been dry and the winter (Iry also, 
it gave nearly 6^ bushels more grain and over half a ton more 
total produce. But when the dry summer was followed by a 
wet winter the dunged plot suffered, and lost over 2 bushels of 
grain and nearly half a ton of total produce in comparison with 
the plot receiving artificials. 

The actual yields are given in the tabh* on the opposite page. 

Of course we cannot attribute the whole of these effects to 
the character of the preceding season because the season of 
growth obviously plays a but the averages for the whole 
period show that the latter effects are largely smoothed out 
over the number of years. 

It is evident from all tliis that when the farmer begins his 
year in October he does not start with a clean sheet so far as 
season is concerned, for his soil is much influenced by the 
character of the preceding summer. To a still greater extent 
is it affected in the spring by the character of the winter 
through which it has passed. The soil is very much the result 
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Given a sufficiently long spell of favourable weailior at 
a convenient time a good man woukl soon improve matters 
considerably, but this is laigely a matter of chance, and we 
want to ha\o some means of soil treatment that will be 
helpful vithout having to depend on anything so fickle. 
Unfortunately only few experiments have been made in this 
direction, although it is a highly promising field that would 
well repay investigation. 

One very hopeful method is by a development of catch 
cropping or green manuring. While the land lies bare in 
a hot dry summer or a cold dry winter it is gaining benefits, 
but when it lies bare in a wet season it is losing. The results 
given in the preceding pages show that land may easily lose 
as much nitrogen as is contained in 300 lb. of nitrate of soda, 
or a 30 bushel wheat crop, while it lies bare between harvest 
and seed time. By putting a catch crop in directly the 
harvest is over the main portion of this is saved ; the catch 
crop can be ploughed in and it then returns the whole of the 
nitrogen to the soil. This ought invariably to be done after 
a dry summer unless there is some very good reason to the 
contrary. 

During the very dry summer of 1913, some of the Rotham- 
sted land perforce lay fallow because the mangolds failed, and, 
later on, the swedes put in to take their place did the same. 
But a great accumulation of nitrate took place, and in Septem¬ 
ber the amount present was equivalent to 600 lb. nitrate of 
soda per acre on one plot, and 420 lb. on another. This stock 
was obviously too valuable to risk, and in anticipation of 
the need for saving it mustard had been sown on such of the 
land as was available ; the vigorous growth as soon as the rain 
came was visible pi*oo‘f of the presence of abundant plant food. 
The mustard took up tbe nitrate and held it safe for the 
following spring. 

There is a further advantage of green manuring. So far as 
our present incmnplote knowledge goes, the ploughed in green 
evo]) does very much iowards maintaining tlie texture of the 
soil during a bad season and improving it afterwards. 

Thus green manuring has a stea<lying effect on tlu^ fluctua¬ 
tions of soil productiveness produced by bad seasons. This is 
well illustrated by a comparison of the wheat crop taken after 
clover (supplemented by artificial fertilisers) on the Agdell 
Field at Rothamsted, with that on the Broadbalk Field where 
no green crop is ever ploughed in but where a liberal dressing 
of aidifieials is given. On an average the Agdell plot gives 
a yield of 342 bushels against 29 J on Broadbalk, and it is a 
much steadier crop. It has only twice fallen below 25 bushels, 
once in 1867 and again in that notorious year of disaster, 1879, 
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when it got as far down as 13j bushels. But the Broadbalk 
plot which has nevei' been green manured fluctuates to a much 
greater extent; ib has frequently dropped below 25 bushels, 
and in 1879 touched bottom at 4^ bushels. The results are as 
follows :— 


Tear 

Wheat grown after clover 
ploughed m 

^ (Agdell Field Plot) 

Complete artificial manure alF-o 
supphed 

Wheat giown without any clover 
or other gieen manure ploughed m 
(Broadbalk Plot 16) 
Complete aitificial manure 


Buthelfl of 

Crop when 

Bushels of 

Crop when 


gram 

average crop=100 

gram 

a-vei age=11)0 

1861 

30i 

87 8 

36J 

124-6 

1856 1 

39 

112-2 

32} 

111-4 

1869 1 


1129 

34|> 

1174 

1863 ; 

46f 

130 6 

55J 

189-4 

1867 

23^ 

617 

14} 

49 6 

1871 

24i 

71-2 

13} 

45-8 

1876 

31 

89 2 

10} 

36 2 

1879 

13i 

38-8 

4i 

16-1 

1883 


137 4 

15} 

53 4 

1887 

42} 

123-0 

394 

131*3 

1891 

48} 

124-6 

i 41i 

139 4 

1895 

39} 

113 7 

324 

110-6 

1899 

42} 

1212 

37| 

126 7 

1903 

27} 

80*2 

264 

9M 

1907 

29| 

84 6 

344 

U7-4 

1911 

38 

109 4 

m 

136-9 

Averages , 

34} 





A systematic investigation of green manuring is in hand at 
Eothamsted, and this pai*ticular side of the subject is under 
examination. Bub the3*e^ must bo other ways of getting round 
the bad efTocts of an adverse season on the soil which a careful 
study ought to roveah The problem is one of first-rate 
importance, for, with city shible manure getting scarcer, with 
all outgoing expenses tending to rise, and no visible prospect of 
any increase in prices, it is necessary for the farmer to make 
his soil yield all it will and reduce to a minimum all wastes 
and losses. Fortunately the probleip. does not seem to be 
beyond hope, and it ought to be solved by a systematic 
investigation. 

E. J. Russell. 

Kothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpendeu. 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF THE 
COTSWOLDS. 

AGEIOULTTTKISTS from every part of England who visited the 
Royal Show at Bristol this year must naturally have been 
interested in what they could observe of the farming practice 
of the County of Gloucester, but they can have seen very little 
of the Cotswold Hills unless they made a special pilgrimage 
with that object. Those who came from the North and 
Midlands passed through the beautiful and fertile vale of the 
Severn. Travellers from South Wales, and also from the 
extreme West, were hardly in the county at all until they 
found themselves in the Showyard, and only those Irom the 
South and East who came through Swindon may have had a 
view of a few miles of the Ootswolds in the neighbourhood 
of Badminton. But although the hills are physically unsuited 
to railways requiring easy gradients they possess many interest¬ 
ing agricultural features, and a charm that appeals to every 
Gloucestershire man. 

As to the name, some etymologists derive ‘‘Cotteswold ” 
(to give the name its ancient spelling) from two synonymous 
elements, the Celtic Goed and the Anglo Saxon Wealdf both 
denoting a wood, and these hills were once largely covered 
with trees, of which beech was the prevailing species, yielding 
pannage for the herds of long-legged black swine, from which, 
in prehistoric times, neolithic man derived a gi*eat part of bis 
sustenance. 

The Cotswolds are part of the great chain of Stonebrash 
hills interspersed with clay vales, which extends from Dorset¬ 
shire through the Counties of Wilts, Gloucester, Bedford, 
Northampton, and Lincoln, into Yorkshire. In Gloucester¬ 
shire they form an elevated tableland, which on the south 
flanks the Avon at Bath, on the west and north-west forms a 
steep escarpment, below which are .the Vales of Evesham, 
Gloucester, ^ and Berkeley, and on the east and south-east 
gradually dips to the Vales of Moreton and the upper Thames, 
Its greatest length is close on sixty miles, and the greatest 
breadth »about fifteen miles, its area being about 300,000 
acres. Along the western edge it rises from 700 to 900 ft. 
above sea level, and at two or three points in the northorn 
part, notably near Cheltenham, it attains a height of over 
1,000 ft. The only important depression in the escarpment 
is the valley leading into the Stroud Valley, through the latter 
of which the Great Western Railway runs from London to 
Gloucester, 
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Geologically the Cotswolds consist of eight divisions of 
the Jurassic series ranging from the Lias to the Limestone. 
The pervious rocks are chiefly the Great and Inferior Oolites, 
and the impervious strata consist of the Lias clay and Fuller’s 
earth. 

The porous beds of the Inferior Oolite are drained by 
springs thrown out into the valleys by the underlying Lias 
clay, as at TJllen Wood, Seven Springs, Charlton Abbots, and 
Sierford, and those of the Great Oolite by others similarly 
thrown out by the clay of the Fuller’s earth, as at Hawling, 
Compton Abdale, Chedworth, Bibury, Perrotts Brook, Duntis- 
bourne, and at Thames Head. But for the Fuller’s earth the 
wide extent of country occupied by the Great Oolite would be 
an arid waterless tract, and it is therefore socially and agricul¬ 
turally the most important geological feature of the Cotswolds, 
the villages and homesteads being invariably situated in the 
green atid fertile but narrow valleys that break up the hills at 
frequent intervals, and add so greatly to the charm of the 
landscape. The chief rivers are the Churn, the Coin, the 
Windrush and their tributaries, the Leach, and the Ampney 
Brook. These and others, fed by prolific springs, are tribu¬ 
taries of the Thames, and the quantity of water poured into 
that river from the Cotswold Hills is computed to be about 
100 million gallons per day, or about one-third of the quantity 
that flows over the weir at Teddington every summer day. 
The Severn receives the waters of the Chelt and Frome, and 
also of the Avon rivers rising in the South Cotswolds. 

The surface soil of by far the greater part of the Cotswolds 
is called Stonebrash,” and is derived fi’om the Great Oolite 
with traces of the marls of the Forest marble that was once 
superimposed, or from the Inferior Oolite similarly mixed 
with those of the Fuller’s earth. While these in moderation 
add to its fertility they sometimes impart an amount of tenacity 
that makes cultivation difficult. The soil is seldom more than 
a few indies thick, and at the higher altitudes such as Oleeve 
Hill, near Cheltenham, the turf rests directly upon the rook. 
The valleys, formed in the far distant past by the numerous 
rivers then existing, are coated with transported material, of 
which sand and gravel are the chief constituent paints, mixed 
with the marls and clays of the waterbearing strata of Fuller’s 
earth or Upper Lias. Few districts, however, exhibit the soil 
of the rock in so pure a state, or so free from the d6bris of 
other formations, as the Cotswolds. 

The prevailing winds are from the west and south, and 
bring the rainclouds from the Atlantic .that are broken up 
when they meet the colder air of the bills, and although this 
district suffered terribly from the disastrous droughts of 1911 
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and of the current year, the rainfall is generally sufficient for 
agricultural necessities. Near Cirencester, on the south-east 
boundary of the Cotswolds, the average for the ton years 
1903-19i2 has been as follows :— 


January . 

2-40 

February. 

1-81 

March. 

2 62 

April. 

1*93 

May. 

2*23 

June. 

3-16 

July. .... 

2*22 

August. 

3*26 

September .... 

1*71 

October. 

3*75 

November. .... 

2-37 

December. 

3 22 

30-74 


The two wettest years of the decade were 1903 and 1912, 
each with rather over 40 inches, and the driest 1911, with less 
than 23 inches. The very variable quantity of rain falling on 
the Cotswolds in different localities is shown by the fact that 
over 50 inches was recorded at Colesborne in 1912. Although 
an excess of rainfall in this district is far less harmful than a 
drought, that year was an exception, the absence of sun having 
a most disastrous effect on both corn and roots, as well as hay. 
It may be observed that the yearly total rainfall is less 
important agriculturally than the season at which it falls. 
For instance, in 1903, the wettest year of the deca<le, but with 
practically the same total for the year as 1912, in January, 
February, and March, the average of about 7 in. was little 
exceeded, but in 1912 it was over 12^ in. In June, July, and 
August, 1903, about 11 in. of rain was registered, wliereas in 1912 
in the same months 14 in. fell, the average for the 10 years 
having been less than 9 in. In 1903 the Cotswold farmers had 
a good crop of corn, and good average crops of hay and I'oots. 
In 1912 one of the best and largest farniors on the Hills tells 
me his corn did not realise more than 21. an acre all round, 
most of the hay was spoilt, and owing to the cold suminor 
roots were only half a crop. 

The Stonebrash is hollow and porous and easily worked 
when dry, but from the pre<lominance of lime it becomes sticky 
and difficult to manage when wet, at which time the experienced 
cultivator leaves it alone. One of the earliest maxims learned 
by the Cotswold farmer is that patience is a virtue. Although 
the soil varies much in quality its character is similar, and it 
requires pressure and consolidation to enable the roots of plants 
to keep a firm hold in the ground, and a fine tilth to preserve 
the moisture necessary to vegetate the seed. As is always the 
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case where the soil is of only moderate fertility and chiefly in 
arable cultivation, the farms are large, and must be so since 
small holdings on this land will not bring in snlficient return 
to support the cultivator. On the Cotswolds the average larm 
is from 400 to GOO acres. There are some few holdings of 200 
acres, which is about as small an area as is economically 
profitable, and others of 1,000 acres or more held by men with 
the necessary capital. This is not a district where small 
holdings of 30 to 80 acres are found, and it may safely be said 
that so long as the County Council is the medium through 
which such small holdings are supplied in the county, and so 
long as persons conversant with agricultural facts have to deal 
with the question, they will not be put forward as an economic 
proposition on the Cotswolds. 

The nature of the fences is indicative of the fertility of the 
soil, and where the land is of better quality hedges are found 
dividing the fields, but walls built without mortar of the thin 
beds of stone lying close to the surface are the general rule. 
When well put together they make excellent and lasting fences, 
and are cheaply maintained. 

In comparison with the light hill lands on other formations 
the Stonebrash contains a very small quantity of sand, and does 
not plough so easily as might be supposed. It does not go 
down kindly to permanent pasture, which is generally confined 
to the valleys and those parts where the clays and marls of the 
Upper Lias, Fuller^s earth, and Forest marble are exposed, and 
in order to make up for the deficiency it is customary to have 
a proportion of the amble land in sainfoin, which forms a 
most useful temporary pasture. From 10 to 15 per cent, of 
the arable area is usually in this crop on hill farms, being cut 
for hay the first year, and kept down four to six years, or as 
long as it will stand, the feed being highly esteemed for sheep, 
another field being sown every year to take its place when 
worn out. It is genoially remarked that whereas formerly 
sainfoin was often pi'ofitably kept down ten or more years it 
now seldom stands more than four or five years, and one of my 
correspondents attributes this deterioration to the‘English 
sainfoin having been crossed by bees with the French variety. 
With this exception the course of cropping does not vary much 
from what is customary on land of similar fertility in other 
parts of the country. On the better soils the well-known 
Norfolk four course system is practised, viz., wheat, followed 
by roots consumed on the laud by sheep, barley, or oats with 
seeds mown for hay the next year and broken up again for 
wheat in the autumn after the hay is off, but this is more often 
varied by leaving the seeds down a second year and making it 
a five course rotation. On these arable hill farms a greater 
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head of live stock can be maintained by adopting this 
modification, which provides summer keep for ewes and lambs 
after the turnips are finished. 

The necessity of continually consolidating this loose porous 
soil has already been emphasised, and this is well and 
economically done by the sheepfold, without which it would 
be impossible to produce the corn crops, from which a large 
proportion of the receipts from a Ootswold farm are derived. 
All the wether lambs and the ewe lambs not required for 
maintaining the breeding flock are therefore fed on the roots 
through the winter, having cake, corn and hay, and are brought 
out as mutton at from ten to fifteen months old. 

In the neighbouring county of Wilts it is customary to keep 
a larger flock of ewes and sell out the wether and draft ewe 
lambs and the over-aged ewes at the autumn fairs, and although 
more is made of the sheep by this practice it is pretty certain 
that the Ootswold farmer would lose more by his crops than he 
would gain by his flock if he managed in the same way. 
Moreover, neither soil nor climate are here favourable for the 
production of early feed for lambs, and it is always a doubtful 
experiment to depart from the custom of the country founded 
on the experience of generations that so surely indicates the 
practice that is best adapted to the circumstances of each 
locality. 

Until comparatively recently the necessary consolidation of 
the soil was affected by the treading not only of the flock but 
also of the oxen that were formerly worked on all hill farms, 
and which are now seldom used. The ox team was cheaply 
maintained, did not require the more costly buildings necessary 
for horses, and being sold out at six years old at good prices 
for grazing in the rich Somersetshire marshes, the draught 
animals were always growing into money. Although old and 
experienced farmers often remark that since they gave up their 
ox teams they are not so forward with their work, and their 
crops suffer more than they did from wireworm, more boys 
were required than with horses and tliey are now not 
forthcoming, wliilst the value of old worked oxen is also much 
less than" in the seventies of the last century, and fewer arc 
kept every year. On the Continent, however, cattle, both oxen 
and cows, are everywhere used for all kinds of agricultural 
work, and there seems no prospect of their being supplanted 
by horses. 

While the ox team is still occasionally found at work on the 
Ootswolds, another practice that was universal half a century 
ago is now entirely discontinued. This was the breast-ploughing 
and burning of old sainfoin and clover leys and foul wheat 
stubbles. The breast-plough, which, with the flail, may still 
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be met with as an object of antiquarian interest in remote 
villages, is a paring iron fixed on a wooden shaft with a 
crossbar. This was held with both hands, and the labourer 
pushed it into the ground from his thighs, which were protected 
by two narrow boai‘ds, cutting a thin slice, about 2 in. thick, 
which he turned over by moving the cross-handle When dry, 
the turves were stifle-burned, being gathered up in small heaps 
regularly distributed over the field, with a handful of straw in 
the centre, which was set on fire, and when properly alight all 
the apertures were closed, wherever smoke was observed to 
issue a clod being immediately placed upon the spot. If the fire 
was too brisk the earth came out hard and in lumps, but when 
done properly it resulted in a fine powder, which, when spread 
over the field, ensured a good crop of turnips, with a saving 
of at least half the usual dressing and sometimes without any 
manure. This operation not only destroyed weeds, but also the 
grubs of wireworm and larvse of other insects inimical to crops, 
and besides providing a fertilizer, the fine ashes were useful in 
getting a fine tilth to absorb and retain the moisture in the soil, 
without which the turnip seed would not vegetate. Although 
the rubbish in foul land is still burnt, the preceding cultivations 
are now effected by horse-drajvn implements. The breast- 
plough was also often used to ton in the manure behind the 
sheepfold on the root land, which was believed to prevent loss 
of manure by evaporation, and to keep the soil moist for the 
barley crop to a greater extent than if it had been ploughed in 
according to the present pi’actice. Breast-ploughing, however, 
was an expensive operation, even in the days of low-priced 
labour, and when labourers became less numerous and wages 
rose, it dropped out of practice. It is, however, considered by 
the older gonei*ation of farmers that since the breast-plough 
and ox team ceased to be employed it has boon more difficult 
to get a plant of turnips than before. 

Arthur Young riding over the Cotswolds in 1773, wrote of 
them as follows :— 

** The crops were generally very poor, and mostly full 
of weeds—a strong proof of bad husbandry; and another 
yet more so, is their fallows being the same. About 
Burford and Sherborn their courses of crops are various. 
1, some fallow for wheat; 2, dibbled pease; 3, barley. 
Others vary it; 1, wheat; 2, beans dibbled or barley ; 3, 
pease. This is in the low lands about Sherborn, but on 
the Cotswold Hills they take a crop, and lay down with 
ray-grass and clover. They use all foot ploughs with one 
wheel, and four horses in length ; plough about one acre 
a day. The open fields on the hills let in general for 
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about 5s, or 6«. an acre; the low meadows about 20s. They 
reckon three quarters of wheat to be a very good crop, 
and as much barley and beans. The farms are in general 
large, indeed absurdly so considering the manner of 
managing them, for the farm-houses are all in the towns ; 
so that the farmers are at a prodigious distance from their 
lands; they are in general from 200^. to 500L a year at about 
5s. per acre. Enclosing by no means flourishes, for from 
Tetsworth to Oxford enclosures are scarce, and from thence 
to North Leach few or none. Mr. Dutton has planned 
some at Sherborn, but the scheme goes on veiy slowly. It 
is amazing that a man of liis considerable fortune can bear 
to live in the midst of such a vastly extensive property 
in its present condition. All this bleak unpleasant country 
is strong enough for any kind of trees, and might there¬ 
fore be ornamented with fine plantations, which would 
yield considerable profit in a country wherein firing is so 
scarce. (Scarcely any wood. Coals brought from Gloucester 
cost at Sherborn 25s. a ton.) And farm-houses, barns, 
and all kinds of out-houses might be built on the spot 
cheaper, I apprehend, than in any part of England; for 
the stone which everywhere lies sdmost within six inches 
of the surface forms the walls and covering slates of all 
the buildings in the country. The wages of labourers 
were 8d. to lOd. a day in winter and spring, and la. in 
summer, and la. Sd, in harvest. Butter cost l^d. (The 
dearness of this article must be owing to nine-tenths of 
the country being arable.) Mutton cost 4c?., and beef id. 
About North Leach they sow much sainfoine ; they pre¬ 
pare for it by turnips, and sow it with oats, and mow it 
every year for about ten, getting generally a tun or a tun 
and a half of hay from it. Between North Loach and 
Prog-mill the country improves continually until it 
becomes what may really be culled fine. About Stowell, 
the seat of Lord Ohedworth, I observed them for the 
first time ploughing with oxen, and to my great indigna¬ 
tion eight large ones yoked to a plough, and skimming up 
the surface about three inches deep, which the ploughman, 
with a very grave face, called stiff woi’k. About Shipton 
day labour used all winter to be 8d, to lOci. a day, but 
lately the farmer’s i-aised it to Is, for the first time on 
account of the dearness of provisions, and gave the men 
1$, 2d, in the spring, la. 6d, in mowing time, and Is. 8d. 
at harvest for five weeks. Oxen are pretty much used. 
The ploughs here are very clumsy, the beams 10 ft. long, 
and all have wheel coulters. Prom Frog-mill to Orickley 
Hill, which leads into Gloucester Vale, the beauty of the 
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landscape is great. Six miles from tbe former, from tlie 
top of an hill is seen to the right a most prodigious 
prospect, over an extensive vale bounded by Cheltenham 
hills, ‘which seem to tower quite to the clouds ; the 
inclosm*OB appear in a bottom under you, and are very 
distinct. All this country is full of picturesque views ; 
the romantic spots of Crickley Hill are excee<ling]y fine. 
Rents run from 6s. to 12s. an acre, but in general 6s. or 7s. 
The farms above hill are large ; from two to three hundred 
a year, and some more ; but in the Vale of Gloucester they 
are much less. What grass they have they mow; very 
few beasts are grazed, and but few dairies, except in the 
vale, where they have all that fine breed of hogs which at 
Baimet market are called the Shropshires, with exceedingly 
long carcases, and long slouching eai*b, which almost train 
upon the ground, to make way for their noses. Oxen are 
much used, never less than six in a plough, frequently 
eight. They are reckoned the most profitable by some 
farmei'S, and horses by others. Wages are 8d. to lOd. in 
winter. The stoutest fellows often want work for 9i., 
and cannot readily get it. In hay time, for mowing 1$. 
and la. 2rf.; in harvest Is. 8d. Beef costs 4rf., mutton 4|d., 
butter 7(j., bread 5| lbs. for Is.” 

The cultivation of the soil for the usual crops is now as 
follows;— 

Wheat —On the Ootswolds it is not the practice to dung 
the land for wheat, and the seeds are ploughed early, a stale 
furrow being best, the teams being often at work in August. 
The roll follows the plough and makes the land firm. A 
seed-bed is prepared with drags and harrows, and about 9 pecks 
of corn is drill(‘d early in October with the two-horse drill and 
harrowed in. In spring, the wheat is rolled and lightly 
harrowed, and when ripe is cut and tied by the binder. Hoeing 
is now seldom practised, and more thistles and docks are seen 
at harvest time than formerly. Occasionally, when the land is 
clean and in good heart, peas or baidey are grown on a wheat 
stubble, but as a rule roots follow wheat. 

Boote —^After harvest the stubbles should be cultivated, and 
the acreage that can be treated in this way depends on the 
season. When weather permits, the cultivator is followed by 
the roll, and the rubbish dragged out and burnt, and if this can 
be done in the autumn it saves work in the spring, when the 
horses are more busily employed, A small acreage only of 
mangold is grown on hill farms, and the land for this is dunged 
and ploughed first. That intended for swedes and turnips is 
also dunged as far as the manure will go, and all is ploughed by 
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the end of the year if possible. In spring it is ploughed across, 
rolled, dragged, rolled again, and the seed drilled. The land 
often has 3 or 4 cwt. of salt broadcasted before drilling, and 
about 4 cwt, of superphosphate drilled with the seed. It is 
afterwards top dressed with 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda. 

In the seventies of the last century, Professor Wrightson 
and the members of the Cirencester Chamber of Agidculture 
carried out numerous field experiments on the Cotswold Hills 
on the artificial manuring of swedes and turnips, the results of 
which were communicated to this Jouimal, and nothing has since 
occurred to cause any alteration in the practice that was then 
found the most successful. About 3 cwt. of sapei*phosphate of 
lime or about 2 cwt. of superphosphate and 1 cwt, of dissolved 
bones is drilled with the swedes, and somewhat less for the 
turnips. In this district all roots are drilled on the flat. A 
small acreage of vetches is usually grown, and as lamb keep is 
often short in the late summer, rape or kale and early turnips 
are sown early in May, followed by the swedes for the fatting 
sheep in winter. Later on provision must be made for the 
ewes and lambs, and white swedes (a variety peculiar to the 
Cotswolds), late turnips and kale are drilled with this object. 

Sometimes roots follow sainfoin, as after a field has been in 
this crop some years it is apt to get very foul. In extreme cases 
the land is often baulked, or raftered, in the autumn, that is to 
say, one slice is ploughed from end to end of the bout and the 
next at just double the distance, so that half only of the field is 
thus actually ploughed and the sod is tuimod over flat on the 
unploughed portion, the two surfaces touching each other. 
After being left a month or so to rot, it is pulled across with 
heavy drags, cross-ploughed, cleaned, and prepared for roots. 

As soon as the plants show sufficiently they are horse-hoed, 
and this is <lone three or four times throughout the summer. 
Mangold and swedes are singled and secondc^cl, but iiirnips 
only singled. Early in November the mangold are pulled and 
secured in the clamp, after which a proportion of the swodc 
crop is pitted, or trenched, in the field io protc*ct it against 
frost. 

Barley and Oafs .—The plough will have been following 
the sheepfold throughout the autumn and winter, and the land 
is crossploughed in February or March, dr<\gged, rolled, and 
harrowed. When ready for sowing about three bushels of 
barley, or three to four bushels of oats are drilled per acre, 
harrowed, and lightly rolled in. In April or May the seeds for 
the next year’s hay crop are either drilled across the corn or 
sown with the seed barrow, and lightly harrowed and rolled in. 
About 28 lb. of seeds is usually sown for a two years ley, the 
mixture varying according to circumstances. About four 
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bushels of sainfoin are sown per acre. On tLe Cots wolds both 
spring com and roots require rain pretty frequently, especially 
when the early spring has been wet, and it has not been possible 
to get a fine tilth. Barley, as well as oats, is now generally out 
with the binder. In order to get an even sample, barley was 
formerly mown with the scythe, laid thinly in swathe, and 
turned so as to expose it all as far as possible to the same 
amount of sun and dew. Thei*e are not now enough men in 
the country districts to do this, and few of these know how to 
use a scythe. 

Seeds ,—After harvest the young seeds sown in the spring 
com are often lightly grazed by the lambs. In a growing 
season, and with a good plant, this does little hai*m, but it is 
better to keep off sainfoin the first autumn. The young layers 
will be greatly helped if it can be arranged to give them a 
dressing of farmyard manure in the winter to strengthen the 
plant and protect it from frost. Early in June the seeds are 
cut with the machine, after which they are turned with the 
side delivery rake, put up in small cocks, and stacked in 
ricks usually placed in the turnip fields for consumption by 
the sheep in the following winter. Sainfoin is cut as soon as 
it shows in flower, and requires more time to make than 
ordinary seeds. It is, however, well worth all the trouble that 
can be bestowed on it. 

For some years after the middle of the last century it was 
customary even on the lighter Ootswold soils to plough with 
three horses at length, which required a boy to lead, besides the 
man driving the plough. The lack of boys working on farms 
has led to the general employment of pairs for ploughing, and 
it is found that the work can be got through as easily as with 
three. Fornierly horses were not so well kept, and were 
unable to do so hard a day’s work. At the present time they 
are generally allowed two bushels of com a week, and are out 
of the stable seven hours a day in wintei* and eight in summer, 
but longer at hay time and harvest. They go out in winter at 
8, and are back in the stable at 4, with three quarters of an 
hour’s rest standing unfed and often shivering on tho headland, 
while the men get their lunch and dinner. In summer the 
ordinary hours, except at hay time and harvest, are 7 to 4. In 
many other parts of the country where, when daylight permits, 
it is the practice for horses to work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m,, with 
two hours rest at midday when they are unharnessed and fed, 
more work is done, but on the large arable farms of the 
Ootswolds the fields are often at such a distance from the 
homestead that this could not well be managed. The result, 
however, is that while in winter three quarters of an acre may 
sometimes be ploughed in a day, it is very often considerably 
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less. In the Midlands, where collieries azid manufactories 
compete with the fiimier for labtmr, and wages ai*e higher, both 
men and horses are longer in the fiehl and move more quickly, 
and the cost of agricnltnral operations is probably very little 
more than on the Cotswolds. As the result of enquiries, I 
find the average number of horses employed is one pair to 
ninety acres, that is to 63 acres of ploughed land and 27 of 
grass, the proportion of arable land being thus 70 per cent. 

The change that has taken place in the rural population is 
shown by the census returns for the county. In 1871 there 
were 20,506 persons employed in agriculture of whom 2,007 
were women, whereas in i901 the total number had fallen 
to 13,319 and there were only 182 women. The figures of 
the census of 1911 are not yet available. In spite of this 
extraordinary decrease it appears that there are generally 
sufficient labourei’S in this district, although experienced carters, 
shepherds, cattlemen, and milkei*s, are less easy to get than 
formerly. There ai*e also fewer boys and lads coming on than 
used to be the case, and this points to a shortage of trained 
agricultural labourers in the f iitui‘e. For some years past many 
young men have left the country for service in the police and 
the railways, and recently the Colonies have offered them great 
inducements to emigrate. If this continues, and there seems 
every prospect that it will, it must inevitably result in a 
serious difficulty in obtaining the necessary labour to cultivate 
the soil. 

At the present time ordinary labourers’ cash wages on the 
Cotswolds ai'e from 125. to 14s. a week, with advantages in 
piece work and allowances, that probably increase the average 
earnings of the best men to 17a. or 18a. The usual hours 
worked are from 7 to 5 with 1^ hours for meals, and in 
winter from daylight to dark. In hay time or Ijarvost, when 
extra money is paid, work goes on until 7 o’clock or later. 
Shepherds, carters, and stockmen have about 15.9., with 
allowances that mak<3 their average weekly earnings abcuit 20.9. 
Now that so much of the work of fcho farm is done by machinery 
and horses, the actual labour bill does not appear to be more 
per acre than when wages were lower, for although ih<^ <lay 
wages were less, mox*e men were employed, and there was more 
well-paid piece work when all the hay was cut and turned, and 
the corn cut and tied by hand, and the labour-saving 
implements of the present day had not come into use. This 
may not be readily accepted, but the accounts of a farm with 
which I am well acquainted show that at the present time the 
amount actually paid for manual labour, after making allowance 
for small variations in acreage, is actually somewhat less than 
in 1858, when the ordinary day wages wore at the rate of lOa. 
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a week, and carters and stockinen received much less than they 
do at the present time. The actual money paid for labour on 
an ordinary Cots wold farm where ram breeding is not i^ractised, 
and where pedigree cattle are not made a speciality, averages 
about 20s. per acre per annum. 

Turning to the live-stock of the district, the Cotswolds have 
been celebrated for centuries i)ast for the flocks of sheep that 
were pastured on the wide and open downs. When the villa at 
Chedwoi*th was excavated, evidence was found showing that the 
Romans spun and wove wool into cloth at thfit place, and we learn 
from Stowe’s “ Chronicles ” that in the time of Edward the 
Fourth the fine Cotswold wool had a European reputation, and 
that the sheep were expoi^ted into Spain, where they “ mightily 
increased and multiplied to the Spanish profit.” But these 
had little in common with the sheep of the present day, being 
fine-woolled, and they were, perhaps, the ancestors of the breed 
known as the Hyeland. The modern Cotswold is believed to 
have been derived from the native breed altered in character by 
being crossed with the old Midlanil long-woolled sheep, and 
later again crossed with the Improved Leicestor originated by 
Bakewell of Dishley about 1750. Rudge, in his Agricultural 
Survey, published by the Board of Agriculture in 1807, remarks 
that “ the pure breed is become scarce in consequence of tlxe 
introduction of the New Leicester by which it has been in 
some points improved.” It is well established that in the early 
years of the eighteenth century Cotswold breeders regxilarly 
went into Leicestershire to buy rams, but for many years the 
breed has been entirely maintained by selection without 
crossing, axid has now its Breed Society and Flock Book. 

The Cotswold sheep of to-day is well adapted to the soil 
and climate of the district, although it has not maintained its 
position against the invasion of the Oxford Down. It is lioin- 
less with white or speckled face and shanks, the head carried 
by a rather erect neck set off by a cujdy topknot. The fleece 
is of long cuj'Ied wool, in good flocks avemging 10 lb,, which 
covers a wide symmetrical body. It is celebrated for 
constitution and early maturity, and easily reaches 20 to 25 lb. 
a quai‘ter when sold to the butcher. When fat mutton was 
more saleable, and the sheep were pushed, 40 lb. a quaxiier was 
not an unusual weight. 

It is characteristic of these hardy sheep that they ai’e quiet 
in disposition and do not break bounds, and that they ai*e not 
subject to footrot. They also have the peculiarity of individually 
spreading themselves over the field they are grazing, whereas 
Down sheep, that have perhaps acquired the habit from 
generations of close folding, feed in company. They enjoy 
some populaaity in Canada and the United States of America, 
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and the rams are very largely nsed in East Anglia for mating 
with SuflTolk and crossbred ewes. 

The Oxford Down, by which they have been so largely 
displaced, was originally derived from crossing the Cotswold 
ram with the Hampshire Down ewe, which had in turn been 
produced by crossing the old Wiltshire and Berkshire breed 
with the Southdown, and has the good qualities of^ both its 
parents. The face is dark brown with a topknot, inherited 
from the Ootswold, a close and heavy fleece, and a wide and 
deep body on fairly shoit legs. It has attained great perfection, 
and is said to bear harder folding and have a gi*eater disposi¬ 
tion to early matuidty than the Cotswold, though this is not 
admitted by the advocates of the latter. Like its parents, it 
possesses a Breed Society and Flock Book. 

The average number of breeding ewes on a hill farm is about 
thirty-five to a hundred acres, and they are generally put to tike 
ram about Michaelmas, though ram breeders who wish to get 
their lambs earlier in the year turn out in August. The practice 
of breeding from a few ewe lambs that are timed to produce 
their lambs later is inoreaBing. Lambing takes place in a shelter 
made about a field barn or off farm buildings, or in a temporary 
pen constructed of hurdles and straw in a turnip field that has 
been cropped to provide suitable feed, and to which the ewes 
and lambs have access, returning to the shelter of the fold at 
night, where a rack of seed hay provides their evening meal. 
Italian rye grass and seeds with roots thi'own to them daily 
follow, and the lambs are weaned in July, when they are run 
thinly on latfcermath seeds or sainfoin, the ewes being given a 
bite on old seeds or bare pasture to dry up their milk* By 
September early turnips and rape are ready, and these ere 
followed by swedes sliced with Gardner’s turnip cutter, the 
wether lambs being pushed with corn and cake, and sold out 
when ready for the butcher. When plentiful probably about a 
ton of seed hay to the acre is consumed by the sheep on the 
turnip land. The ewes act as scavengers, and clean up what is 
left by the fatting sheep and ewe tegs. 

Although a fair number of homed cattle are reared on the 
Ootswolds, not very many are bred, a few cows only being 
generally kept to provide milk and butter, calves being 
bought from the dairymen of the vale and weaned with those 
that are home bred. They are practically all shorthorns of 
useful quality, and one of my correspondents tells me he 
weans about eighty calves on ten cows, selling thenpi fat about 
thirty months later, when he expects them to fetch 1,600Z. 
The production of beef by feeding a number of bullocks 
through the winter in yards and boxes that prevails in the 
eastern counties is not custonaary, nearly all the roots being 
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consumed by the sheep, who manure the arable land more 
economically than would be the case if the dung had to be 
filled, carted, and spread, and at the same time give it the 
requisite firmness. 

The position of the Ootswolds as regards railways is 
unfavourable for the sale of milk in the large towns, though 
this is done on a few farms that are not too far from a station, 
and are otherwise suitable. 

Some good herds of Shorthorns are found on the hills, the 
dispersion of the celebrated Sherborne herd in 1848 having 
been the means of distributing a number of animals of the 
highest breeding over the district. Among the purchasers at 
this notable sale were Colonel Kingscote, and Messrs. Bowly, 
Game (of Broadmoor), Lane, Mace, and Kendall, all of whom 
have now passed away, but whose names are well-known in 
the history of Shorthorn cattle. There is still a fine herd at 
Sherborne Park, and others in the neighbourhood in the hands 
of tenant farmers, and those at Cowley, Sarsden, Nether Swell, 
Brockhampton, Notgrove, and other places in the district, show 
that with skill and enterprise no better or sounder Shorthorns 
can be bred in England than are produced on the Ootswolds, 
and there is probably no herd in the world with a higher 
reputation than that at Aldsworth, which contains the descen-- 
dants of the old Broadmoor stock. Although the Shorthorns 
KiiWe^te have been dispersed, there are good herds in that 
neighbourhood, at Orudw'ell, Ohedglow, Pinkney, and round 
Badminton, and when low prices prevailed in the eighties and 
nineties of the eighteenth century many farmers had the fore¬ 
sight to secure well bred animals, and have started pedigree 
herds on modest but sound lines. 

Horses are not bred to any extent on the hills, although 
some farmers keep one or two brood mares to replenish their 
teams* The large arable fields divided by stone walls, and 
exposed to every wind that blows, are unsuitable for horse 
breeding, and most farmers buy suckers or sometimes two or 
three year old colts from their breeders, or at the feirs. Nearly 
all of the light horses come from Ireland, very few being bred, 
although Mr, Russell Swanwiok has some thoroughbred mares 
of fashionable blood at the Royal Agricultural College Perm 
near Cirencester, and realises good prices for his yearlin,g$ at 
the Newmarket and Doncaster sales. 

The nature of the country being unsuitable for 
is also unfavourable to pig breeding on a large scale. Those 
that are kept show a good deal of the influence of the Berk¬ 
shire breed, and the Large Black is seen In increasing numbers. 
There is a well-known herd of pedigree Berkshtres 4 the Boyal 
Agricultural College Farm. 
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From the system of agricultnre practised in this part of tlie 
county of Gloucester it follows that the farm buildings are not 
of such an elaborate character as is necessary where tlie land is 
devoted to daiiying and pig breeding, or where the greater 
part of the root crop is consumed in the winter by cattle for 
the production of beef. A number of old barns are seen, 
whose importance has largely diminished now that they are no 
longer occupied in the winter by men threshing corn with the 
flail, and these are made use of for storing the many new 
implements now required, weaning calves, and other purposes. 
All the horses are fed in one long stable, being tied up close 
together without pai*titions. About half lie in the stable at 
night, the rest being turned out into boxes after being watered 
and fed. In summer they lie out in a grass flekl or piece of 
old seeds. Two important considerations on tho hills are 
water supply and Dutch barns, and money spent in their 
provision is of great benefit to the farmer. 

The farm houses are old-fashioned and roomy, and although 
many old cottages have been pulled down, as not coming up 
to modern requirements, those that are left are generally 
speaking sufficient for the diminished agricultural population. 
In places where there is a shortage of cottages for farm 
labourers it is frequently due to the fact that many are occu¬ 
pied by men engaged in better paid industries, who bicycle 
to their work at a distance, and pay a nearer approach to an 
economic rent than the agricultural labourer can afford. It is 
likely that while the Old Age Pensions Act may keep people 
out of the workhouse, it may also tend to overcrowding in 
the villages, whei*e already an appreciable proportion of tho 
cottages is occupied by old people past work, and by y^idows. 

In bringing this short account of the agriculture of Ihe 
Cotswolds to a close I must express my great iude])tednesB io 
many of my agricultural friends, too numerous to mc'ntion by 
name, who have most kindly and readily given rne infonna- 
tion. I have also to thank Mr. John Sawyer, author of The 
Story of Gloucestershhe,” for his valuable liel}) in many ways. 
Had I not been assured of the assistance so geiu^rously given 
me I would have felt unable to accept the Editor’s invitation 
to contribute a paper on such an important subject, 

Robbet Anderson, P.S.L 

Cirencester 



WELSH PONIES AND COBS. 

Pbbhistobic and EabiiIbst Day Phasbs. 

Thb history of Welsh Ponies and Cobs at first glance presents 
a field for opei'ations almost illimitable in extent. 

A writer might start with an investigation as to the form of 
life, if any, in the shape of type or proto-t 3 T?e, which existed at 
the time when gi*eat glaciers radiated from the heights of 
Snowdon, and flang themselves with their stony fragments into 
the valleys below. He might only desist from those eflEorts 
when he had completed a review of his own particular ideas 
upon the merits or demerits of the latter-day showyard 
winners. 

From a geological point of view, Wales is perhaps more 
noted as a happy hunting ground for the mollusc hunter, but 
it is quite erroneous to imagine that, though she may have 
specialised in these marine form directions, she has unearthed 
no evidences of the mightier beasts of an ancient day, for it 
is a fact that in the two Gower caves in Glamorganshire, 
Paviland and Spritsail Tor, in the former of which was dis¬ 
covered the “ Red Lady of Paviland,” were found {inter alia) 
the detached hard pi'ismatic mohir teeth of at least two species 
of JEqum —the Eqitus caballits and Equna aainm. 

It was not so with the other osseous remnants of former 
animal life which were scattered about the fioors of these rook 
dens. They for the most part had been gnawed into a state of 
comminuted splinter, and so dental more than skeletal evidence 
was only forthcoming. Sufficient, however, was found to 
establish the fact that the characteristic quartenary represen¬ 
tatives of the PerisBodaotyle family of Eguidee, with the 
contemporaneous Paohydermata ruminantia, and the larger 
sized carnivora were common enough, not only in South Wades 
at Gower, but also in North Wales, at Bryn Elwy, in the Oefa 
caves, in which were discovered the teeth and astralagus of an 
undetermined species of this same equine family. As there 
were two kinds of men in the Pleistocene days—the river drift 
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man representing the ruder civilisation, and the cave man the 
higher culture—so also, according to Professor Ridgeway (author 
of Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Eorse), and 
Professor Cossar Ewart (Regius Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinbui*gh), the authorities on these subjects, 
there were two distinct sub-species of the class Equus which 
demand a passing reference. ' # 

The one called E, cahallm represented the fully developed 
one-hoofed horse, which has been introduced to us as a more or 
less new-comer of the Pleistocene and not a survivor of the 
Pliocene era. His proportions were those of the middle-sized 
horse of the present day. 

Another smaller type, about the size of the donkey, is 
alluded to by Professor Ridgeway as E. plicidem. 

Professor Oossar Ewart tells us that there lived in England 
three or four kinds of wild horses. One allied to the E* 
robustus of Solutre, one to the E, sivalensis of India, or the 
E. Stenonie of Italy, and the other, with fine cannon bones, and 
short pillared teeth, to which he gave the name E, Agilis, and 
which includes the plateau type alluded to farther on, in 
connection with the subject of our mountain ponies. Who 
were the suspected progenitors of a more recently differentiated 
sub-species of this class, named by Professor Oossar Ewart, 
^^E. caiallus celticuSj^ is a problem upon which information 
is wanting, and therefore this must remain a subject of 
peculation. 

The differences between the two types, E. caballus and 
E, caballus celticm, appear to be as follows : that E, cahallm 
(both the larger and smaller type) sported small hook (heel) 
callosities on the hind legs, as well as larger ones on the fore¬ 
limbs, and also exhibited the regulation ergots (fetlock pads), 
the tail being covered with long hairs from base to end, while 
E. caballus celticus^ in common with the Asses and Zebras, was 
destitute of these hall-marks of superiority and those external 
signs, which some have argued are vestigial footpads, whilst 
others have regarded them as the remains of scent glaxids. 
E. caballus celtiaus^ too, rejoiced in a taillock fringe— 
a peculiarity of append^e that was in contradistinction 
to the more orthodox hair dressing arrangements of the E. 
caMllus, 

Though the bones that have remained tell a tale of the 
existence both of a stouter and of a more slender limbed sub¬ 
species, all signs of any external accessories or trimmings in 
the shape of skin or tissue, chestnut or ergot, have long since 
disappeared. 

Prom the name one would naturally suppose that the Welsh 
pony derived his origin from this Celtic-called ancestor. As a 
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matter of fact the pony was so named because he was found in 
Ireland and the Islands of Scotland. Though the Welsh, we 
presume, represent the Ai’yan race of Celts as much as the Irish 
or Scottish Highlanders, the ponies in the Principality appear 
to have no aflSnity with the so-called E. cdhallus celticm or 
the inferior races of animals, Connemara, Icelandic, Faroe, 
Hebridean, Shetland, Russian and Norwegian; inferior because 
there was either a total absence or suspicious deficiency in the 
matter of these callosities, chestnuts and ergots, in them, while 
in the Welsh pony these outward and visible signs that 
are requisite to qualify for admission to the family of the E, 
caballus are found* 

Whether this Celtic pony ever lived upon Cambrian soil is 
a matter of conjecture, but it must not be forgotten that in 
those early times no barriers were offered to the migration of 
Asiatic and African animals, from utmost East to utmost West 
of those drylands which included Great Britain and Ireland. 
It may be, therefore, that the so-called Celtic pony left his 
home in Central Asia and reached Europe before the arrival of 
neolithic man, in which case some of his species might have 
remained in Wales, as well as in Connemara and the outer 
Hebrides, where, undoubtedly, he has been found. 

While the discoveries mentioned above would show that 
the fully developed E. cahallm existed side by side with 
earliest man, there is unfortunately no trace of any rude 
pictorial effort incised upon antler or rib of deer, showing a 
representative of the pony world, in the full glory of upright 
mane, taillock fringe and dorsal band. 

It is, however, pretty certain that what existed in the more 
eastern, also existed in the more western part of the country, 
and that when Julius Caesar uttered his oft-construed comments 
on our race of horses, there existed somewhat similar specimens 
in that part of the country where dwelt the tribal Ordovices 
and Silures. It is, however, probable, that as the lands of the 
west were, from a climatic and altitudinous point of view, not 
so suitable for the breeding and thriving of such animals as 
those of the east, the horses were more pony-like, and the 
wee beasties ’’ and ponies more ** puny still.” 

The Pbe-Normakt Horsb of Wales. 

Many readers and writers in search of information upon 
the early history of our horse Breeds, have fallen back upon 
Julius Osssar as an authority, and even gone again through the 
commentaries he wrote upon his Gallic wars, with an avidity 
they perhaps hardly displayed in their earlier days* In 
referring, however, to the British herpes, he (Julius O^ssar) 
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unfortunately omitted to hand down to posterity any clue as to 
their height. He spoke of them in '‘terms of unqualified 
admiration, of their docility as chariot horses, of their activity 
as riding horses, and of their general superiority all round— 
and there he ended. 

To those who do not unclei*rate the claims of long descent, 
it is interesting to recall that horses of various breeds, and used 
for various purposes, were recognised as institutions and 
articles of value in the Laws of Howel, the Good Prince of 
Owmru in the tenth century. 

In the Editions of Laws, that he handed down to us, entitled 
“ Leges Wallicae, ” the small ponies were left ominously 
unmentiontd. Was it that they were deemed unworthy of 
notice, or were similar ideas entertained of them as in a later 
Tudor period, for Henry VIII. gained almost as much 
posthumous notoriety from his attitude towards ponies as he 
earned by his methods of wifely treatment. Animals of the 
larger types, weight-carrying armour bearers, and prancing 
war horses that “scent battle afar” reigned supreme in his 
regal mind, and occupied his all-conquering thoughts. 

The self-supporting little pony on the hill was in his 
opinion but a blot upon creation. On the indictment of not 
maintaining a “reasonable stature” His Majesty pronounced 
against them a sentence of annihilation, which, however, does 
not appear to have been carried out. What opinion Howel the 
Good may have entertained towards the lesser animal we do 
not, and never shall now, know. He brought, however, a wide 
range of intellect to beat* exhaustively, and to good purpose, 
on the larger animals. In conjunction—we read—with an 
assembly very representative in appearance, oonsibting as it did 
of 120 prelates and 836 deputies from the Oommots, he drew 
up and codified an exhaustive set of laws bearing on the 
subjects of horse-breeding, keeping and selling, which were 
subsequently approved by the Pope. 

Prince Howel discoursed of three estates of the realm 
Equine. Pii’st there was the Palfrey, an animal reseiwed more 
for the delectation of patrician patrons, their pastimes and 
their pageants, for knights in tourneys, or as ambling hacks 
dedicated to the use of the lords and ladies gay. An old 
sixteenth century chronicler (Blundeville) once wrote, “ Some 
have a breed of ambling horses to journey and travel by the 
way. Some perhaps againe a I'ace of swift runners to runne 
for wagers, or to gallop the bucke and such exercises of 
pleasure- But the plaine countryman would perchance have 
a breed only for draught and burden.” How amblers or swift 
runners worked or strove does not concern our theme. It is 
the Nag that carried the yeoman, or conveyed the goods and 
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chattels of the non-jousting ‘‘plaine countryman” that comes 
into our story here. 

Next after the ambling horse comes the so-called Rowney, 
Runey or Sumpter. It is rather difficult precisely to place this 
particular beast of burden in an up-to-date category. E, 
eUtellarius (the animal that carried the pack saddle) was his 
definition in the days of Giraldus Oambrensis, and E, vilis 
the uncomplimentary designation bestowed upon him in 
Spain. 

The champion of the present-day Pack horse in Pembroke, 
or Devon, might possibly resent even the most distantly 
suggested affinity with such a lowly relation of the past. 
Both types of animals in their day—if history speaks aright of 
them—worked at a similar carrying trade. 

The Pack Hoese in Wales. 

To the Pack horse of a later day has always been assigned 
in fiction the responsibility of bearing illegitimate burdens 
in the shape of smugglers^ casks, and other contraband goods, 
from sea coast to hiding place, as also the more legitimate, 
but often not less commodious, load of farmers’ wives, on 
pillions. 

Whether this Sumpter or Pack horse of a bygone day had a 
separate past worth investigating or a future before him is a 
present day question both in Pembrokeshire and Carmarthen¬ 
shire, as well as in Devonshire. As concerns Oai*marthenshire, 
the so-called Pack horses I have seen are Welsh cobs pure and 
simple masquerading under a new name, while the Pembroke¬ 
shire i'ack horse, roadster or cob, I should unhesitatingly 
classify as a larger and better developed edition of the old 
Welsh cob. 

The Light Caetbe in Wales. 

The third estate mentioned of Howel as the working horse, 
the Equus operarius (the animal that drew the car), or the 
Equus oocatorim (that draws the harrow), more especially 
invites our comparison with the specimens of our own times. 
This animal, we take it, is represented to-day in the light 
carter or collier of the Principality, Such a one was an old 
horse now dead that was visited by many last year (a.d. 1912), 
and by all regarded as a very remarkable old horse of a fine 
type, and original characteristics. Ho was an old bay horse, 
belonging to Messrs. Howells (Narberth, Pembrokeshire), and 
rejoicing in the name of 8tonecr<xcker —a name well earned, 
for, besides being used for stud purposes during the twenty- 
three years of his long life, he carried stone from the 
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quarries regnliriy. His sire was a forgotten collier, his 
dam a Welsh cob, presumably of the Old Trotting Oormt 
and Cardigan breed. Judiciously mated this old horse might 
have turned out a valuable asset to Welsh cob fame, and sired 
a famous race. 

Old Blind Flyet , the sire of Old Trotting Comet (who m turn 
was the sire of Old Welsh Flyer) seems, from the description 
handed down of him, to have been a horse of the same type as 
Stonearaoleer. The owner of Old Flyer is described rather 
enigmatically in the pedigree as Schon Olanmor Olarach, which 
freely translated reads, “John who lived by the sea in the 
Valley of Olarach.” 

The Welsh Oob op the Viotobiae Eba. 

The world generally has adopted the habit of denoting 
styles, whether of architecture, furniture, or personal orna¬ 
ments and dress, by the name of kings and queens. If we 
carry this principle into our earliest accounts of Welsh cobs 
and call them the Victorian cobs of Wales, we shall be working 
on chronological lines, as it is to the early days of Queen 
Victoria’s reign that their origin is traced, and it was during 
her long reign that they obtained their notoriety. 

In an attempt to trace the origin of the Welsh oob, the 
Hackney, or any similar type, it must be remembered that 
none of these breeds are, in the true sense of the word, pure. 
There can be no doubt that the so-called roadsters, nags, or 
cobs, were more or less admixtures of varieties. There comes 
a day in the history of all breeds, when the blend, after being 
persevered with, becomes a type, to which is given a distinc¬ 
tive title. 

In this way the Welsh cob, having been inbred for some 
generations, became known universally as the Welsh trotting 
cob. The details of its or^in are fully set out in the pages of 
the Welsh stud books. On referring to them it will be seen 
that in the 130 pedigrees given in the Welsh Oob Society’s 
earlier volumes, there are some 126 absolutely indigenous 
Welsh oob sires that have left their mmrk as the sires of this 
particular type of animal. Many of these were descended 
from Old Trotting Comet. His stock and the stock of Old 
Welsh Flyer, his illustrions son, reinforced and improved by 
the infusion of Arab blood through the redoubtable Cymro 
Llwyd, became so notorious that most of their progeny were 
kept for stud purpo^ justi^ng Herbert Spencer’s forfiiula, 
that each step in their evolution showed greater heterogeneity, 
greater coherence, and greater definiteness than the stage 
that preceded it 
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Appended are the pedigrees of Old Trotting Comet and Old 
Wedsh Flyer :— 

Pbm&ebbs of old TEOTTING COMET akd OLD WELSH ELYEE 
By Ohailes Coltman Rogeis, Welsh Stud Book, 1903 


OLD 

WBL&H 

FLTBB. 

Bay, 14-3, 
f.l80L 
H.6.B. 856 

Owner, 

OnffithOnjBGlths, 

Head, 

afterwards 
D. Bvans. 
Bhiwarthen, 
Aberystwyth. 

Breeder, 
David Daviea 


Owner, 

Richard Evans, 
Oefn Cae 
Llan^eitho, 
Cardiganshire 

Breeder, 

Mr. Poole, 
PeithylL 

OLD 

TROTTING 

COMET. 

Dark brown, 
15-li 

£. 1840 (circa) 
d.l861 
H S B 834. 


OLD Flyer. 

Owner and 
Breeder, 
Schon of Glati- 
mor Olarach. 


BBSS. 

Mr. Poole’s 
celebrated 
tiottmg mare 


OYMRO XiLWYD. 
f. 1850 (circa), 


dun Golourei 


TROTrma 

NANOY. 

Owner, 

The Hon. Oapt 
W. Vaughan, 
CrosBwood. 


Black jack 
Owner, 

Mr Pryse Pryse, I 
Goggerdan 


Black Bess 


Mr James’ Colt 
of 

Llwynmorth- 
with-issaf, 
Aberyetw yth 


A Welsh Pony 


Mr. William 
CrawBhay’s 
(of Oyfaitha) 
Arab horse. 


CAULIFLOWER. 


BBOHOYN 

Bank. 


Mr. Jones, of 
Groven a very 
fast trotter 


OLD 

Comet brown. 

DERBY by 
CURREY COMB. 


*Dam 

unknown. 


This pedigree practically contains all that is Imown, of the 
early history of the Welsh Trotting Cob of modem days. 

Among the names of the descendants of Old Trotting 
Comet are many Welsh Flyers, Cwrdigom and other Comets ; 
Ehddwen, Trotting and Briton Flyers j Fkeprmes and Cara- 
dogs ; King and Welsh Jacks ; Welsh Beacomfiedds, Lions, and 
DcmdeUons, which show what an impressive sire he most have 
been. 

If Old Trotting Comet obtained a patriarchal fame, it is 
clear that his ancestors are worthy of notice. Thanks to the 
members of the Pryse family, and the evergreen memory of 
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Mr, David Evans (Hon. Member of our WelsU Pony and Cob 
Society), the problem, so far as it affects the sire side of the 
question, has been solved, for it has been proved that Flyei , the 
sire of Old Trotting Comet was of the able-bodied carter type, 
or the Equns operarius ot the 10th century, indigenous to our 
hillside country, but not to be confused with the large Midland 
shire of to-day. The Welsh carter was a lighter built animal 
which drew the light cart of the countiy, the gambo laden with 
trouse on the hillside, and which sometimes carried the farmer 
and his wife on his back to market. 

As to the histories of the dams of these trotting horses little 
if anything is known, save that their powei*s of endurance were 
generally ascribed, and with good reason, to thoroughbred 
influence, as the following will show:— 

In the County of Cardigan lived a sporting family of the 
name of Lovedon Pryse. Their dwelling place was Goggerdan, 
in the vicinity of Aberystwyth. For many years they kept 
racehorses. To enumerate a few, Buscot Bnch (f. 1841, 
ex. the Reubens mare), a winner ot many classical races, 
Cardinal Puff by Phantom (f. 1820), Doctor Body by 
Reubens (f. 1822), and another thoroughbred or two, one 
by name Bobtail^ were used there for stud purposes. 
Although the Squires of Goggerdan kept a thoroughbred sire 
for their tenants, this generous privilege did not content them, 
as it is common gossip that surreptitious visits were arrangjpd to 
be paid to the other stud horses. If the blanks in the pedi^ees 
of Mr. Poole’s trotting mares, Captain Vaughan’s Trotting 
Nancy {vide Pedigree of Old Trotting Cornet)^ could be traced 
and properly filled in, it is more than likely that the well- 
known names of turf celebrities of a past day would be found 
therein. 

To many others in the Welsh Stud Book the same story of 
the introduction of thoroughbred blood would also apply. 
The famous Express 11-^ alias Little Rohm, went back on 
his dam’s side to the thoroughbred Potsheen^ Express III. 
through Old Hereford^ Cardigan Comet through Titue Briton 
(whose dam was Arabian)^ and the Eiddwen Flyers and 
Beaconsfields^ through the before-mentioned Arab bred Gymro 
Llwyd. 

Intbb-Bebhdito BjBSTWEBjsr Welsh Cobs and Ponies. 

Some writers contend that all that is best in the Welsh cob 
comes from the mountain pony strain. 

^ The fact that the Welsh cobs were afterwards often mated 
with the smaller pony successfully admits of no doubt, 
Eiddwen 14*1 hands, by Old Welsh Flyer^ and on the 
dam’s side sprung from pony sources, and Trotting Flyer^ 
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14-2 hands (locally known as Aberhenwen‘y~fach\ similarly 
bred, stand out with others as conspicuous impressive sires of 
smaller ponies. It is worthy of remark that in these cases 
such ponies reverted to the smaller size of the dams, and in 
spite of their cob ancestry on one side, invaluably retained the 
pony character. 

A, similar experience in the case of thoroughbred and pony 
crosses is mentioned and explained in the Mountain and Moor¬ 
land Pony Commission, where attention is called i to the fact 
that those thoroughbreds whose back lineage disclosed pony 
crosses were best adapted to mate with ponies. Rosewater^ 
the celebrated Polo pony sire of so many excellent pony 
types, was cited as an instance. He was descended from 
Trami) (winner of the Derby in 1813) foaled in 1810, who was 
reputed to have twelve pony crosses on his family escutcheon. 

Science steps in and explains that animals with certain 
physical similarities due probably to a common origin in the 
past, mate satisfactorily, while animals with certain physical 
dissimilarities mate unsatisfactorily; or, transcribed in Men- 
Uelian language, that homozygous mating, animals with 
physical similarities, produces good, and heterozygous mating, 
Le.y animals with physical dissimilarities, indifferent results. 
What animals are homozygous one to another, and what are 
heterozygous can only be ascertained by experiment, a lengthy 
process, while the fact that the homozygous identity of 
characteristics may be of a limitfd nature enhances the 
difficulties of an interesting and deep problem. 

The Hackney and Welsh Oob Question. 

It is beyond contradiction that some Eastern Hackneys 
appear in the Welsh Stud Book. 

Had the system of registnxtion at first been better thought 
out, the Hackney Stud Book would not have contained the 
names of Welsh cobs, or the Welsh Stud Book the names of 
Eastern Hackneys. Some ai’rangement should have been 
devised whereby when a Hackney was mated with a Welsh 
the result would have had to appear in a separate section as 
Foundation stock, and if mated back with a Welsh cob, the 
second progeny allowed a number in the Welsh Stud Book. 
A quarter outcross might have bettered rather than injured 
the type aimed at, and an occasional outcross of the Hackney 
or Thoroughbred might in some cases result in a slight 
rejuvenation or improvement of the aboriginals. 

Hackneys, however, now are no longer admissible for 
registration in the Welsh Stud Book, and by the system 
adopted of compiling the pedigrees the harm or confusion that 
might arise in studying old pedigrees is minimised. 
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The true descended Cardigan and Welsh cob, the Hackney- 
bred animal, the Rigmaden or Polo pony intermingled race, or 
the half Welsh cob and half Hackney-bred animal are easily 
recognised by anyone who studies the Stud Book, so that if 
mistakes are made the breeder has only himself to blame. 

Cob Premiums. 

In view of the fact that the Board of Agriculture, in con¬ 
junction with the Development Commissioners, are conducting 
a Native-bred Cob Revival in the Principality, the results so 
far achieved must be briefly alluded to. 

There is no denying the fact that although both in the 
showyards and on the road the place of the Welsh cob has 
been to a great extent taken by the Hackney, some half 
dozen sires of undisputed Welsh blood were awarded Board 
of Agriculture Premiums, and several others without any 
Premiums were travelling Welsh districts two yeai*s ago (1911), 
and though the Welsh cob mare types may not be as plentiful 
as formerly, there were still many more than some had antici¬ 
pated, to whom free nominations were given. 

The results we hope, especially as some of the mares had 
been purchased by the Government for purposes of preserva¬ 
tion to the country-side, will eflEect a renaissance in this old 
and Ireful native breed, 

Board oe Agriculture’s Oertieioatbs eor Souistdeess. 

A condition precedent in connection with the premiums 
given by the Board of Agriculture is that every animal must 
obtain the Annual Board Certificate of Soundness, which may 
be registered in its particulai* Stud Book. 

This system, inaugurated in 1911, is becoming more widely 
known each year, and it is to be hoped that breeders will not 
patronise animals who do not possess this certificate. The 
Welsh Pony and Cob Society already accept this Govern¬ 
ment certificate as qualifying the holder for entry in thoir 
Stud Books and for competing for medals given at the Shows, 
At the same time the Society objects to the re-naming of any 
animal, as it is determined to prevent sires travelling under now 
names and so deluding the careless breeder. 

The Mountain and Moorland Pony. 

Professor Ewart, to whose work reference has already been 
made, traces the origin of domestic horses to three wild species 
or varieties, which he names the steppe, forest, and plateau 
varieties. To describe briefly their characteristics 
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(1) The st^pe pony. —Long faced, Roman nosed, coarse 
and ram headed, which makes him peculiarly adapted to 
cropping short herbage ; ears long ; from eye to nostril a long 
way, as in the case of many cart horses of to-day ; hoofs 
narrow, contracted at the heel; tail well set on. Represented 
by Prejevalsky’s horse, but any evidence of this type’s presence 
here in prehistoric times uncertain. 

(2) The forest pony. —Face short and broad, and nearly in 
a line with the cranium, which has made him adapted for 
browsing on trees, shrubs and tall grasses ; ears long; e half¬ 
way between the top of his head and nostril; hoofs broad; 
neck and chest short; coarse limbed ; the total length of 
metacarpal bone 5 5 times the width of shaft. Represented 
to-day by certain Highland and Iceland types. 

(3) The plateau type. —Small, narrow face, ending in a 
fine muzzle; ears small and near each other; eyes large, full 
and prominent; long neck and oblique shoulders; hoofs 
varying according to its habitat, sometimes wide, sometimes 
narrow; ergots and hind chestnuts absent or small; taillock at 
root of tail well set on; slender limbed, and generally adapted 
to a free life on the plains; the total length of metacarpal bone 
is 7*6 times the width of middle of shaft. This type is 
represented by the Celtic pony of North Western Europe, 
and the somewhat specialised forms included in Professor 
Ridgeway’s variety (E. caballus Ubyms). The northern or 
Celtic variety is characterised by the taillock, while in the 
Southern or Libyan variety this characteristic is at the most 
vestigial. 

Accepting Professor Ewart’s divisions, the Welsh mountain 
pony at least would appear, to fall under the description of the 
Libyan variety of the plateau type, which is, perhaps, the 
purest of all. The fine muzzle, the slender limbs, the small 
pricked ears, the long neck, all proclaim him a true descendant 
of this variety. 

The definition of the animal as he should be, in Part I. of 
the Welsh Pony Stud Book, is the definition of the plateau 
pony. The definition of the animal in Part II, is a definition 
of the plateau pony with a few characteristics of the foieet 
pony. 

In the Welsh Stud Books the smaller ponies have been 
divided into two parts, Part I. consisting of ponies 12 hands 
and under (which must be neither docked nor hogged), and 
Part II. of ponies 12*2 hands and under, in which section 
there are no restrictions as to docking and hogging. The book 
farther diflPerentiates between the pony with the finer quarters 
and the pony a little more massive in those parti; the one 
being generally described as Arab bom and the other as cob 
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descended. The entries during the past four years have been as 
follows:— 


Sectiox a. Pabt T. 


Section A. 

Pabt 11. 

14 

StalUonh . 


9 

Stallions . 



. 

Pte-eutries 


5 






Mare^ 


188 

Mares 




88 

8 

Ee-entnes 


22 

Ee-entries. 



• • 

Stallioria . 


23 

Stallions . 




12 

Ee-entries. 


5 

Ee-entry . 




1 



842 

Mares 




52 

Ee-eiitiies. 


31 

Ee-entries. 




5 

Stallions . 


56 

StallioM . 




19 

JIam 


360 

Mares 




144 

Stallions . 


45 

Stallions . 




17 

Ee-entnes . 


8 






Mares 


845 

Mares 




111 

Ee-entries. 


24 

Ee-entries. 




24 


In these four years without including re-entries there were in 
Pabt I. Stallions . 185 Mares . 1,180 

Pabt II. Stallions . 62 Mares . 890 


The presence of ponies with cob characteristics has been 
previously explained as due to a mixture of cob and pony 
blood. Many breeders in Wales have bred on these lines and 
sent into the show yards showy, trotting, sturdy little animals, 
more suited to the shafts than to the saddle. 

PojsiBS OF Section A, Pabt I., Welsh Stub Book. 

Probably no members of the Equidce could lay claim to the 
title of a pure bred animal with more confidence than the 
truest types of the smill ponies on the Welsh Hills, which 
appeal* in Section A, Part I., of the stud boobs. 

An Ai*ab outcross in the far back cannot be said to vitiate 
their claim to parity, as the Arab is recognised evei’ywhore as 
a pure dominant breed. Of such undoubtedly is the woll- 
knowm DyolhStarlight breed. Starlight belongs to Mr. 
Meuric Lloyd, and the prefix DyoU read backwards (Lloyd) 
gives the clue to his prefix. He was foaled in 1894, was first 
shown in 1896, and retired from the showyard in 1901, having 
won first prizes at four R.A.S.B. Shows—Birmingham, Maid¬ 
stone, York, and Cardiff—and two Crystal Palace fii*sls; since 
which time he has only been exhibited twice. He made two 
re-appearances for exhibition only, not for competition—once 
at Church Stretton in 1911, and again at the Welsh National 
Show at Swansea in 1912. 

Shooting Star^ a son of DyoUrStarlighU and a great prize¬ 
winner, is now back again in Cardiganshire; Q-reylight^ 
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another snccessful son, -was sold for the handsome sum of a 
thousand ^ineas to Australia, while Dyoll-StarhgM, their sire, 
still remains in Carmarthenshire. Since Dyoll-Starhght's 
showyard career closed, many of his prize-winning progeny 
have been successfully exhibited 

Mr. Evan Jones’s (of Manoravon) Strirhght sold for 1,000?. 
to go to Australia Sir Walter Gilbey’s ShooUng Star, and 
Mrs. H. D. Greene’s BallistUe, constitute the old guai‘d of the 
maturer celebnties, but Dyoll-StarligM's descendants hold in 
intermediate stages full sway to the two-year-olds of last year. 
That he and his progeny take after the Arab in appearance 
is generally admitted, but how he inherited these traits it is 
difficult to say, as his pedigree up to the second and third 
generation gives no clue. 

The story of Mat'ske, the sire of the famous Eclipse, foaled 
1764 in the New Fore'<t, the story of Kaierfelto upon Exmoor, 
and their improving effect upon the ponies are well known, and 
often cited. Perhaps less widely known were the good effects 
obtained by the presence of Merlin, of direct descent from 
the Brierly Turh, turned down by an ancestor of Sir Watkin 
Willi^ims Wynn on the Buabon Hills. The so-called Merlin 
Ponies enjoyed a renowned fame. Others, too, turned down 
Arabs in W^es. Lord Oxford the Olive Arabian ; Mr. Richard 
Orawshay, the sire of Oymro Llwyd ; whilst Colonel Vaughan, 
of Rug, owned the Arab that sired the well-known Apricot. 

The late Mr. Morgan Williams (of St. Donat’s, Glam.), some 
seventy years ago, used Arab sires with his Welsh Pony mares, 
and kept them on the hills behind Aberpergwm. Mr. Meuric 
Lloyd bought Moonlight, the fleabitten unshod dam of DyoU- 
Sfarlight, from the same district To Arab blood undoubtedly, 
therefore, Dyoll-Starlight owes not only his sand-bom appotu?- 
ance, but also his exceptional impressiveness as a sire. 

There is a general consensus of opinion amongst exhibitors 
that the stanhird of ponies has improved very much of late 
years. For one good pony that appeared in the shows ten years 
ago them are a dozen to-day, and this in spite of the boont in 
the export trade due in some measure to the abolition o£ the 
tjnited States duty on registered ponies. There iSi hti'tnWiW’i, 
still plenty of work to be done. The undrilled squadKap# (la ' 
Shaggy, scanty fed, illbred ponies on the Welsh hiUs 
great deal of improvement. < f 

To accomplish this, the inauguration of pony S0<dal^ii 
employment of the Commons Act, a careful seleciiiM|| ^ 
and the extermination of all barren and bad ^ ^ 

means to the desired end ; but before any real oan 

made the little commoner of limited rights, ^ stnall-holder 
of meagre means and barer acres, and but not least the 
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large omier, Tvhose experience has been fast bound by 
tradition, must be made to see the importance of breeding 
only the best. 

The Commons Act. 

Although the interests of pony breeders in past years may 
have been neglected, this cannot be said to be the case now. 
The State has given them the Commons xVct, while the Board 
of Agriculture is desirous of assisting horse-breeding in every 
way. The Development Commissioners have voted grants for 
this purpose, and a Commission was appointed in 1912,^ 
specially to get at the needs of Mountain Breeds. Representa¬ 
tives from the New Forest, Exmoor, Dartmoor, and Wales sat 
in conclave, compared notes, issued recommendations, and to 
the best of their ability endeavoured to prescribe for their 
betterment. The Commission, in their Report, recommended 
financial aid only to such communities as had formed, or were 
•willing to form, Pony Associations, and to make application for 
putting into force the provisions of the Commons Act. 

This Act (8 Edw. 7 c. 44) in effect permits a majority of 
Commoners, after application and instituted enquiry, to make 
Regulations as to the turning out of male animals on commonly 
owned lands. At the present time, except in some half dozen 
cases or so, where some such regulations are in force, the 
Mountain ponies still run wild in the same uncared-for hordes 
as did their ancestors. 

Before the passing of this Act, judicious pony breeders were 
absolutely at the mercy of any one negligent, malicious, or 
obstinate commoner, -with, the result tliat ponies, young and old, 
male and female, of all sorts of sizes and ages, cart colts and 
pony colts, two-year olds, inbred sons and daughters, and roving 
jackasses, were allowed to roam over the unfenced hills and 
interminable commons, and so to become the sires and dams of 
scallywags of every variety. 

Under such circumstances it is surprising that the ponies 
bred on the hills have turned out as well as they have. 

Enclosure Acts in the middle of last century did little to 
remedy these grievances, and until the Commons Act was 
obtained no permanent improvement was possible. With 
regard to this Act, in the seven years’ campaign in its 
behalf I have never heard a single argument against it, or any 

1 Smoe wriUag these words, we have just been confronted with the sad 
annonncement m the papers of the death of Lord Arthur Cecil, the esteemed 

a irman of our Oommission, and the able writer of its Eeport (in conjnnction 
i Mr. T. F. Dale) We can only say in words sincere and sorrowtul, that 
the i^ony question his lost its most able and interested exponent, and that all 
Bgw and many others, who eojoyed the privily iof his friendship, 

sued «z|>erience, are the poorer for the l0$s of an invatoable friend. ^ 
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remarks that were unfriendly to it, which may be taken as a 
sign that it is generally approved. 

_ A deputation to the Board of Agriculture challenged 
criticibui, and interested friends, from time to time, asked 
questions in the House of Lords upon the subject, while it was 
laid before every County Council in Wales and submitted to all 
the agiioultural organisations. It is satisfactory now to place 
on record the fact that this Act received the unanimous support 
and approval of all those whom it affected. 


Govbenment Pebmicms to Mountain Ponibs 
The Moimtain Pony Commission in their report named 
four areas which they thought should qualify for conditional 
premiums, namely: Church Btretton, Eppynt Forest, Gower 
Common, and Penybont. It was pointed out to them that a 
large district lying on the borders of Brecon, Carmarthenshire, 
and Glamorganshire, which had been taking active steps to 
comply with their conditions, naight well make a fifth area. 
‘A Pony Association had been started there. Membership 
had been thrown open to those who pastured their ponies on 
the northern slope of the Black Mountains to the left of Saw 
dde Fechanand, as well as to those who bred ponies in the area 
between Llangadock and Ffairfach, which mcluded Tychrug 
Hill, sad tbs whole of Gwynfe, while to stimulate the 

ifitareiF^ wram in the subject, the writer of this article visited 
the district in the autumn of and two lectures. 
This was followed by a round up of ponies in the spring end 
an inspection for re^tration. 


Chueoh Stebtton. 5 

Of the successful applicants for these premiums iu I 
Church Stretton (who as a recipkut of awards had 
eaipericnee} sent a first-class coUcotdon of animals that ii 


titti 0» GOUTBS (FaDBW0O1!> CoKKOB 

This Assdciation, which alsc had previous on 
organisation, with the help of the Hon. 0^ 
others, also lUade gallant efforts in the right direc 
repcrt tells us that tihey had purchased thnse, 

IfMlions, all sons of the famous JDgoU-BUntV 
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tmiilviting an appearance tliat, being unclaimed, they were sold 
for the Society’s benefit. 

On March 17,1913, it was decided to adopt the Commons 
Act, with the result that the Board of Agriculture granted a 
premium of 5Z. to each of these Association stallions. So 
briefly and simply reads this little history of action taken by 
wise commoners. Bo simply also should read the action taken 
in other places, if only sufficient interest could be stirred up. 

PElSfTBONT. 

Penybont alone of the selected areas has thrown away its 
chances of the proffered prizes for this year. 

Epptnt Forest. 

Perhaps the most sensational event connected with the 
distribution of the Board of Agi*icultui*al Premiums was the 
show held for that purpose on the Eppynt Hills in May last. 

The place of rendezvous was an old historic wayside ale¬ 
house c^led the Drovers Inn far removed from all other 
dwellings in a district that to most was a te9'ra incognita. 
There were present owners, breeders, farmers, and all sorts 
and conditions of men—^but all, however, with one object in 
view, to see what could be done to improve the Welsh pony. 
There were unfortunately but few ideally good ponies present, 
and two of the best, although exhibited, did not compete for 
the premiums. 

What the judge (Mr. T. F. Dale) thought of the exhibits 
has doubtless ere this been reported upon and communicated 
to the proper authorities. onlookers we felt that here 
certainly was a huge tract of land that could be improved 
beyond recognition by following out the suggestions of the 
Mountain Pony Commission, and where, by a drastic change in 
conditions of pony breeding, a great change for the bettor could 
be effected in the course of a few years. 

The two best animals, as mentioned above, did not compete. 
Of these, the one was “ a starling coloured dark grey flecked 
with white,” with a briglit silver mane that flashed in the sun. 
The other was a dun pony, and of the same colour as wore 
—we are told—the old dun-coloured horses of Upper Europe 
and Asia, These duns presumably formed the substrate of the 
grey Celtiberian horses, and were of that same yellow dun 
colour that is to-day known as Isabella {un cheval Isabelle). 

Xn the actual competition, the one that was placed first was 
typical of the breed, but the bulk were not up to the mark, 
on the whole it must be admitted that the show of ponies on 
the Bppynt Hills in 1913 displayed the fact that tihere was 
Mple room for improvement. 
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Rbcommbndation op Mountain and Mooeland 
COMMISSIONBBS, 1912. 


On the fnlfllment of certain conditions, a number of 51. 
premiums for approved pony sires turned out upon the 
Commons were recommended by the Mountain and Moorland 
Pony Oommissionei'6. At the outset of the foimation of pony 
associations the initial difficulty experienced has always been 
the raising of a sum of money requisite to buy such animals, 
but as these premiums are to be of annual recun‘ence it is 
estimated that after five or six years duty on the hills, a good 
pony would about earn his original cost. This should be an 
incentive, especially to a judicious purchaser, nor will the 
obvious necessity ot occasional changes discount the advantages 
of the annual five pound note. 

Another suggestion with regard to the mares and filly foals 
put forward by the Commissioners was the giving of premiums 
to young mares until foaling. The method ot awarding this 
prize money was to be that each filly foal should receive 11.; in 
the two succeeding years SOs., and upon the day she appeared 
with foal at foot, so long as she was not more than six years of 
age, a bonus of 4Z. A good filly foal will thus have earned 8Z. 
by the time she has oome to breeding maturity, an incentive 
surely to the hill pony breeders. 

A few words of caution to the small breeder will not be 


out of place. If the owner of the filly foal, fathered by the 
newly acquired premium pony, sells to the first buyer that comes 
along the whole object of the scheme will be nullified. The 
pony owner will not only lose the first-fruits of his new venture 
but he will have disposed ot the animal which should go to make 
his stud remunerative, for to get rid of the improved mlies is not 
the way to breed up a first-class stud of ponies. Unless the 


new race oc improved brood mar^ are jealously kept at home to 
breed for several generations, all other measures taken in the 
cause of betterment can be but labour lost, and the rate o£ 
progress will be nil. Ponies cannot be grown like potato^ 
Pony breeding processes raquire patience on the paw <?f Ini 
farmer if he really wishes to build up a breed on im|MrdVe9 lidlf 
sure foundations, and this little restraint will eventwllf tKlw 
a hundred fold. n j 

The W«toh farmer should think of the praolikm 'of JKko 
breeders of Arabs which has been going on for two tirouDiiSind 
years. They have always registered on parchment tike date of 
birth and the breeding of their foals, and jeawnsly safe¬ 
guarded the Ooutinnanoe of the strain, by redwing td p*^ with 
the mother marel- Of suoh importanoe wag Ips deemed that 
hCahomet embodied in the Koran an mthlMMbn to his faithful 
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followers to sedulously preserve their horse breeds, that they 
might become a source of happiness and wealth to many.” 

If the breeders of ponies will give a little more attention to 
the breeding of their animals and take advantage of the 
premium sires, a few years should show a marked improvement 
in their stock, and this might be an inducement to those in 
authority to act upon the Pony Commissioners suggestions and 
to grant the filly foal premiums mentioned above. The Govern¬ 
ment have offered aid to the restoration of our Old Native 
Breed of Cobs. It is the chance of a lifetime, a chance if 
unaccepted not likely to recur. It remains to pony breeders 
to take it or leave it. Pony associations are being formed in 
many places, and applications coming from several districts 
for an exercise of powers conferred by the Commons Act. 
Pony owners and commoners with rights of pasture upon 
hills and moorlands are beginning to get together and to 
realise that giuzing rights can be put to a better purpose than 
the mere maintenance of a mixture of sires and a medley of 
mares. 

In conclusion, I would venture to hope that ere long Board 
Premiums, Free Nominations, Pony Associations, and the 
Commons Act will become household words in rural Wales, 
and then, and not till then, will a new era dawn for this 
neglected but hopeful subordinate industry of agriculture. 

Chas. Coltman Rogers. 

Stanage Faik, 

Badnowhire 

HEREFORD CATTLE. 

The exact origin of the Hereford breed has always been a 
subject of speculation and controversy. Several agricultural 
historians make mention of the breed in various works 
published in the eighteenth century, but their theories as 
to its origin are so conflicting as to be of little uso in 
arriving at a correct conclusion. There is, however, no 
doubt that the district of Herefordshire was noted for its 
cattle from the earliest date. Speed, writing in 1627, men¬ 
tioned that “the soyle of the County was so fertile for 
come and cattle that no place in England yieldetli more or 
better conditioned.” Marshall, writing in 1788, said the 
cattle of Herefordshire were the most valuable breed of 
cattle in the Island, and he gives a detailed description of 
the cattle aa he then found them which would be almost 
correct to-day, certainly correct as to their markings. There 
may be some difference in the conformation from the modem 
Hereford which is somewhat less angular, shorter legged, with 
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less bone and more compact bodies. In those days the breed 
served tho dnal purpose of draught animals and beef producers, 
and the working oxen would consequently be bred as large as 
possible. To-day the type desired is a more symmetrical animal 
with less bone and more meat. 

Mr. T. A. Knight, of Downton Castle, Ludlow, himself a 
noted breeder, and one of the early improvers of Hereford 
cattle, writing in 1790, puts forward the theory that the breed 
orginated with an importation of cattle having red bodies and 
white faces from Flanders, made by Lord Scudamore who died 
in 1671, and other historians have put forward other theories. 

It is at least established that a breed of white-faced cattle 
existed in the district many years prior to the date of Lord 
Scudamore’s importation from Flanders, and this, as well as 
other facts which space will not permit of introduction here, 
seems to point to the probability that the breed is indigenous 
to the district and existed, perhaps not in its present type but 
still as a breed, from the remotest times. The most readily 
acceptable explanation of the colouration of the breed is that 
the aboriginal cattle of Herefordshire were of a dark red self¬ 
colour similar to the cattle of Devon, and that this breed was 
common to Devon, Gloucester and Hereford. Further, Here¬ 
fordshire being on the Welsh border, the cattle would no doubt 
come in contact with the large white cattle of Wales, and thus 
the red and white colour would ultimately be established. 
The earlier prints of Hereford cattle show that the white 
markings were not so fixed as to-day, in fact many had white 
all along the backs, some had mottle faces, and others were of 
a light roan or grey. To-day cattle with red rings round the 
eyes or with red eyelids are met with and are preferred for 
very hot countries, as it is thought that they withstand the 
sun’s glare better than those with unrelieved white faces. It 
is quite possible that Herefordshire breeders used Lord 
Scudamore’s imported cattle to improve their own, and 
possibly even made them a standard to breed to, and that 
they therefore had something to do with the fixing of the type^ 

Anyway, the eflCorts of the early breeders very wisely took 
the course of fixing the colouration with the result that to-day 
it is possible to see thousands of Herefords without observing 
the slightest difference in the markings of them. Among the 
early breeders who so judiciously set about imppo^ing the 
breed, and whose efforts have been so well justified, should be 
mentioned the families of Tomkins, Galliers, Tulley, Jeffries 
and Hewer. 

There is a consecutive record of Hereford cattle ever since 
the formation of the Smithfield Olub in 1799* At the first 
show of the Olub in that year Mr. Westcar, of Buckinghamshire, 
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a well-known grazier and feeder, won first prize with a 
Hereford ox. All bteeds weie then shown in competition, and 
during the yeais this system remained in force the Herefords 
won 185 prizes against the Sboi thorns 82, Devons 44, Scotch 43, 
Sussex 9, Longhorns 4, and Crossbreeds 3. 

Hereford cattle have made their way into evei’y civilised 
country in the world, and one of the most remarkable facts 
noticeable to the student of the breed is that in England they 
have not extended their area as would at first be ffitpected. Of 
course Hereford steers are to be found in almost every county, 
especially in the grazing districts, but the registered herds are 
mainly confined to Herefordshire and the adjoining counties 
This seems difficult to explain, especially when one remem¬ 
bers the adaptability of the breed. Of course there are Herefor^ik 
in many counties as far west as Cornwall, and as far nocth M 
Scotland, but not in great numbers. Nevertheless tbs' bhlp# 
are in great demand for crossing purposes in all parts of 
the United Ejngdom. In Ireland there are many registered 
herds of great excellence, the breed having been first introduced 
into that country in 1775 by the Duke of Bedford 

The Hereford sire is possibly the most potent and impresEdve 
sire in the world, and this quality, combined with other dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of the breed, has won for him a place in 
every country where the native cattle need grading up. The 
breed was introduced into the United Htates m 1817, and 
to-day is supreme there Aa some indication of their remark¬ 
able success in the States, it is only necessary to state that each 
year from 25,000 to 30,000 pure bred calves are registered in 
the American Hereford record, apart from many hundreds of 
thousands of grade Herefords, having one or two pure crosses, 
The first consignment of Hereford cattle to the Argentfe^ 
and Uruguay took place in 1858, and to-day the breed is to be 
fbhnd in every state of the South American Oontinent, and 
during the past ten years the demand for Herefords m SontJ^ 
iqnerioa has been steadily on the increase. 

Australian breeders first imported Herefords as far ba^jlt I# 
1839, aftd they seem particularly adaptable to the droughts tto 
prevalent in that country, surviving on the same stations whur^ 
oth^ breeds die of hunger and thirst. Most JSuronSell: 


countries have pnrohased Herefords from time to time, finiji 
recently shipments have been made to Japan. Large 
ments have been made to South Africa and HhodeSia, and 
is evoJT prospect of a yery successful future fr>s (he br^ ifi 
these oounti-ies. , ^ 

Hereford cattle are noted for early maturii^ ati4 SMtnM ^ 
They are unsurpassed 4S gransers, apd 
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The gtass-fed Ilerefoid beef is in great favour, and com¬ 
mands top price on the London market dm mg the season, 
having that maibled, well-mixod appealance that butchers 
and consumeis piefer A Hereford caicass caines moat flesh 
v<rhtee the best joints arc cut For winter feeding no bleed 
gives better return for the amount ot corn consumed than 
the Heieford, and more Herefoids can be cained to the acre, 
both at home and abroad, than any other cattle 

The following figures as to average live weights are taken 
from the Smithfield Club records, and ot course refer to 
animals fattened for exhibition — 


Steetfc under 2 years old 1 S50 lb 

?» n ^ 1820 

„ over 8 „ , 2115,, 

Beifers under 3 , , 1 595 „ 


The average daily gain in live weight at the same shows 
bding ^ 

aiiee;(:i9 under 2 ytais old 185 lb 

. »♦ »» d , , 166 „ 

Heifus under -5 , , 14*5 

are supreme as ranoh cattle, roughing it in 
or cold. They thrive and fatten on scanty 
[MiilM Qountnes wheie the grass is 

and there is a great 

^ ot SoxHJji 

jMmfimi. SutM HUd {tx Sotiiilb. loitt cOiO-' 
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calf at three yeai*s old, they frequently live and continue 
breeding up to fourteen or fifteen years of ap, and instances 
have been known of cows much older than this. 

It is often stated that Hereford cattle are bad milkers. 
This is entirely due to the sj^stem of management. The beef- 
producing qualities of the breed have been developed somewhat 
at the expense of the milking propensity. Also the practice of 
letting the calf run with the cow has had a bad effect on the 
milk production, as the calf does not require all the milk the 
dam naturally gives, and nature in time limits her supply to 
the requirements of the calf. Hereford milk is very rich, 
containing a large percentage of butter fat, and where 
Hereford cows are brought up to the pail they prove good 
milkers. Many Hereford breeders have kept one or two 
cows specially for milk for their household purposes, and 
have developed their milking properties with very satis¬ 
factory results. There is a herd of pedigree Herefords in 
Wiltshire that has been kept entirely for milk for over a 
century, and the milk average for each cow is very great. The 
calves are taken from the dams and the milk is sent to a 
a large creamery in the district. This herd has won prizes at 
the Bath and West Show against milking cattle. 

The cows are splendid mothers, and their milk is so rich 
that their calves always look well nourished. 

The usual system of management of Hereford cattle is to 
keep them under conditions as natural as possible, and hence 
their healthy constitution. The young stock, yearlings, heifers, 
Ac,, frequently run out all the winter, only having a little hay 
hauled out to them when the ground is covered with snow or 
when the grass is frosted. Under this treatment they develop 
coats as deep as one’s hand, and maintain themselves in good 
condition 

It is arranged for the calves to be dropped as soon after the 
1st of January as possible on account of the age for show-yard 
purposes being always calculated from this date, and the calves 
are not weaned until about eight months old. The dams are 
thus ready to take advantage of the spring grass, and pur¬ 
chasers from abroad are also suited, as they prefer to have 
animals calved as early in the year as possible. 

To give an instance of the practical system of management 
of a Hereford herd, the writer cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Arthur P. Turner, of Hereford, one of the oldest and 
most successful breeders of Herefords. 

Mr. Turner says that he endeavours to get the calves 
dropped in the ^ring months, January, February and March. 
They run in the pastures with their dams until the autumn. 
The heifer and the steer calves are then weaned and fed upon 
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hay, roots and abont 2 lb. of crushed oats and cake each per 
day. Those to be kept for bulls of course get more liberal 
treatment. When turned to grass the following spring the 
young stock get no extra food. In the second year they are 
fed upon straw and turnips, with sometimes a little hay. The 
cows get straw and a few roots until they calve, afterwards 
a little hay in addition. The stock bulls are kept inside, but 
are not fed at all highly. When about two years old they 
usually live upon hay and roots, and in the summer upon cut 
grass, vetches, clover, &c. 

Mr. Turner houses all his stock in winter in open sheds, 
cowhouses and stalls. His buildings are made of wood, and 
are very cold and draughty. He thinks his cattle do better in 
these buildings than in covered yards and closed boxes. They 
are hardier and less liable to chill and other diseases. The 
cows and heifers get a few hours run in the pastures daily 
during the winter. Abortion is almost unknown amongst 
Mr. Turner’s cattle, and during forty years he did not have 
more than one case per year. This immunity he attributes to 
a regular system of feeding and always endeavomung to keep 
the cows in the same condition. The few male calves made 
into steers are sold to the butcher before they are eighteen 
months old. 

Wherever beef is required, or in foreign countries where 
the cattle need grading to, there the Hereford bull is found, 
because first of all the Bfereford will cross satisfactorily with 
almost any breed, and secondly because the Hereford bull is so 
impressive a sire that he leaves his stamp on his get more than 
any other breed. Cross-bred calves by a Hereford bull almost 
invariably have correct Hereford markings, no matter what 
colour or breed the dam may be. On the ranches of the far 
West the Hereford bull has proved his worth as a cross, 
and steers in thousands can be seen in the Chicago stock 
yards, all as like as peas, though only grade cattle with one 
pure cross. The cross is nearly always from the Hereford bull, 
the crosses with the cow not being so common. 

The following averages obhained at auction sales for the 
dispersion of breeders’ herds will convey a better idea of 
values than can be got by quoting outstanding prices for 
Individual animals with showyard records. 

At a sale by auction in September, 1912, of the 
herd of Mr. Arthur P. Turner, 163 animals Including 
calves averaged 63Z. each, whilst nineteen animals sold 
for over lOO guineas each. The highest prices were 360 
guineas for the stock bull “Mariner” (28468), 300 guineas 
for a bull-calf named “Rufus’’ (sold for e^ort to Hew 
.Zealand), 160 guineas for another bull-calf (for South 
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America), whilst the highest price for a cow at this sale was 
210 gtdneas. 

At Mr. E. Bright's sale at Ivington, Leominster, on 


October 36th, 1909: 

lb B d 

81 Cows and calves averaged 44 7 6 

27 Two->eai-old heifers . 86 12 10 

27 Yearling ditto . 21 19 0 

4 BuUs . 63 16 9 

At Mr. W. T. Barneby’s sale beld at Saltmarshe, Bromyard, 
in October, 1909 : 

£ s d 

106 Cows and calves averaged . 80 17 0 

21 Two-year-old heifers 87 16 0 

19 Yearlings . . 26 8 6 

SBuUs , . 78 4 6 


Tbe above figures are enough to inform the reader of the 
emrent run of prices. & u u 

The dispersion sales of breeders’ herds are chiefly held m 
the autumn of each year* The Hereford Herd Book Society 
holds two annual sales of bulls in March and April at Hereford, 
when some two or three hundred bulls, chiefly yearlings and 
two-year^olds, are offered for sale by public auction. 

There is no breed of domestic live stock of a more uniform 
type than the Hereford cattle. 

This uniformity of appearance is undoubted tesiimony to 
purity of blood and the influence of many years of careful 
rtudy and use of hereditary principles on the part of Hereford 
breeders. 

The colour is red on the body with white face, crest, 
brisket and underparts of the body, hence the title white 
face,” and the stamp of the white-faced Hereford bull caU be 
seen wherever the breed has roamed. The conformatiott Of 
the breed is almost, if not quite, as uniform as the colouring. 
The following may be taken as a fairly full description 
The bull should have a moderately short head, broad fore¬ 
head; horns springing straight from the side of the head wd 
dightly drooping, and of a waxlike appearance, any blaok TO 
horns being objectionable. 

The eyes should be full and prominent. 

Nose broad and clear of a flesh colour. The body shOuW 
massive and cylindrical on short legs. The top and mderKne 
should be straight. The neck should be thick With wetl 
developed crest. Shoulders sloping but lying well open at tih^ 
top between blades. * 

Chest full and deep. Ribs well sprung. Plank |llilb# 
^ttocks broad with lower thigh well developed, comimlf TOwn 
^^oks (meat to the hock). Th^ tail shmSd be 
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20 East Street, Hereford. The society -was formed in 1878, 
and consists of some 500 members. The society publishes the 
annual herd book, which contains each year the pedigrees of 
about 700 bulls and 4,000 to 5,000 cows and their produce. 
Forty-four volumes of the herd book have been issued, the first 
having been published in 1862 as Eyton’s Herd Book of 
Hereford Cattle; the first eight volumes were published by the 
late Mr. Thomas Duckham, to whom more than any one else is 
due the credit of keeping the records of pedigrees in the early 
days of registration. Since 1884 the herd book has been closed, 
/.s., only the produce of ‘sires and dams already entered are 
accepted for registration, so that there cannot be other than 
great purity of blood. The United States, Argentine, Uruguay, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa each have 
Hereford herd books of their own. 

w. G. C. Bairaasr 

{Seoretary, Serrford Seri Booh Seeiety) 

20 East Stieet, 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 

The history of Shropshire Sheep has been dealt witli by 
mahy writers and though the origin of the breed is more or less 
lost in obscurity there is a general consensus of opinion that it 
existed in Shropshire and Staffordshire in the early years of the 
19th century. 

Morfe Common, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire, occupying an 
area of about 4,000 acres on the Borders of the River Severn, 
was certainly one of the homes of the original Shropshire and 
this idea is supported by Professor Wilson, who in his report 
of the breeds of sheep in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, Tol. 16, states that when the Bristol Society in 1792 
procured as much information as possible regarding sheep in 
England they repoiiied as follows in reference to Morfe Common 
Sheep:— 

On Morfe Common, near Bridgnorth, tliere are about 
10,000 sheep kept during the summer months, which pro¬ 
duce wool of a superior quality. They are considered a 
native breed, are black faced, or brown, or spotted-facod 
horned sheep, little subject to either rot or scab, weighing 
the wethers from 11 to 14 lb., and the ewes from 9 lo 11 
lb., per quarter, after being fed with clover and turnips, 
and clipping near 2 lb. per fleece; exclusive of the breech¬ 
ing. This appears to be the original Stock from which 
the present breed of Shropshire Sheep has ^rung*” 
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Youatt, alluding to the Morfe Sheep, says it was probably 
this species of Shropshire wool that in 1343 was the choicest 
and dearest in England, and at every succeeding period when 
mention has been made fit justice has been done to its 
excellent quality. He further adds in a foot-note ; “ The 
Shropshire short wool must not be quitted without another 
testimony to the degree of estimation in which it was formerly 
held.” 

Joseph Plymley, Archdeacon of Salop, writing on the 
Agriculture of Shi*opshire in 1803, describes a somewhat similar 
sheep to that found on Morfe Common. Plymley says there is 
a breed of sheep on the Longmynd, a hilly range near Church 
Stretton, with horns and black faces that seem an indigenous 
sort. They are nimble, hax'dy and weigh nearly 10 lb. per 
quarter when fatted. The fleeces on the average may weigh 
2| lb. 

The author of a very interesting and valuable work on the 
commercial politics of the times in 1694 used the following 
language:—It is no small advantage to trade to be fitted with a 
complete sortment of goods abounding in the middle sort of 
wools excellent of its kind and suitable to a middle sort of 
people, which are far the greater number, and herein is chiefly 
our strength, not that we in the least fall short in the merit of 
our fine wool, our Herefordshire and our Shropshire wool is 
not to be equalled in its kind by any part of the world and 
suitable to almost any degree.” A page or two afterwards this 
author again speaks of the Shropshire and Herefordshire wool 
in these terms :—“So comprehensive in excellency is our 
English wool that it may be improved to the thickest felt 
which will secure from the most violent storms of wet and loe 
likewise drawn to the finest crape and still carrying a merit 
with it and thereby rendering itself a most acceptable 
commodity both in hot and cold climates.” 

Smith in his History of Wool cmd Woollen Manufactures 
{Ghron, Rmticum^ published 1641), quotes the wool of 
Shropshire as being the choicest and dearest in England, and 
this is confirmed by Anderson in his “ Origin of Oommerce^^^ 
giving prices for English Wool in 1343. 

Cannock Chase in Staffordshire, an unenclosed Common, 
was also the habitat of a very similar and equally valuable race 
of a somewhat heavier type from which many of the best flocks 
in Staffordshire were originally descended. 

William Pitt, writing in 1817, describes a grey-&Ced hornless 
sheep with fine wool, natives of Cannock Chase and Sutton 
Coldfield. These, he states, are the native common shoe]?, their 
characteristics are grey faces, lighter or darker, varying in 
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white from white to black in different shades, the legs the same 
colour, wool fine, closely and compactly covering the carcass. 
The better breed of these sheep are similar to the South Down 
and not inferior, their general fault being a want of thickness 
in proportion to their length. This is confirmed by a Lincoln¬ 
shire gi^azier, vrho in 1833 wrote thus :—“ The Oannock Heath 
sheep are bred upon an extensive waste so named in Stafford¬ 
shire. They are generally grey-faced without horns, beai' fine 
wool and from many points of similitude between thorn and 
the Southdown it has been thought that they have been 
derived from the same stock. The bone, however, is coarser, 
nor do they possess the same beauty and compactness as the 
Southdown. In some of the neighbouring counties to 
Herefordshire, both in England and Wales, there is a breed of 
sheep very much resembling the Ryelands, known as the 
Shropshire Morfe. They bear wool of fine quality, generally 
have white faces and legs, though sometimes are a little freckled, 
are light in the bone and have small clean limbs. There are 
two species, which from inattention to the breeds, are often 
blended, the one polled and the other having small light 
crooked horns.” 

A report to the Board of Agriculture in 1796 speaks of 
Sheep on a Common near Market Drayton in the north of 
the county of Shropshire, and at Kinver Hill, and mentions 
the name of Dyott of Freeford, near Lichfield, as an early 
breeder. 

The Farmers* Magazine alluding to the 1857 Salisbury 
Meeting of the Royal AgHcultural Society, contains the 
following:—‘‘ The disposition of the Royal Agricultural 
Society to recognise more generally the different breeds of 
sheep in England by instituting a prize at the last meeting 
(Salisbm*y) for any ahort-wooled sheep not Southdown, has 
already bad a beneficiid tendency, inti&much as it lias Ix^ou the 
means of bringing more immediately before the public a breed 
which even now is but partially known, and which but a few 
years ago was in utter obscurity. The original Shropshire can 
l3e traced to the Longmynd and other adjacent mountains in 
mid-Shropshire and in its improved state may be thus 
described: a small, but wide and well-formed head with a 
good countenance, a dark grey and somewhat speckled face 
with a whitening tendency towards the ears, somewhat erect 
and thickset in the neck, shoi*t but symmetrically fine in the leg, 
broad in the shoulder, with very deep, full and well-developed 
brisket, rather long and particularly broad and level in the 
back, with ribs well covered and of a rounded tendency, low 
in the flank with exceedingly heavy hindquarters and a leg very 
thick, round and low. The average weight at sixteen months 
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would be about 20 to 22 lbs. per quarter and a good ilock would 
average 6—8 1])«. fleece. Their original mountain-breeding 
has stamped them with aremarlcable hardihood of constitution. 
They will thrive and do well on iand of a sterile nature while 
in more generous districts the rapidity of their gi*owth and 
their natural tendency to fatten are most extraordinary. 
Thickly depastured in the undulating districts of their native 
county they are ever a source of ready profit to their owners, 
who, beginning now to generally understand their superiority, 
lend them with the greatest skill, care and management. 
Hence this sheep, hitherto so little known, is now taking its 
proper place and the few real Shropshire breeders who have 
been so indefatigable and untiring in their efforts to produce a 
perfect animal have at length been rewarded by obtaining for 
them a name and first class position amongst the sheep of this 
country. They possess to a singular degree the quality and 
symmetry which have made the Southdown so famous, but are 
much larger in scale, earlier at maturity and heavier in their 
wool-cutting properties. They cannot compete with the 
Hampshire Downs for size, but when weighed against their 
larger antagonists the compact and well-developed points of the 
Shropshire render the apparent disparity in size amply com¬ 
pensated for by the actual weight, while in fineness of quality 
they are very far their superiors.” 

It will be remembered that at the 1857 Royal meeting the 
Hampshire Down No. 722 took the first special prize awarded to 
its class, and being eligible to compete also in the class Short- 
woolled sheep other than Southdown,” was shown against 
the Shropshires and with the others exhibited was defeated by 
Messrs. Adney and Meire, two well-known county breeders 
of Shropshire sheep, who caiTied off two firsts and one second 
prize from this class. Mr. Adney’s first prize shearling ram was 
afterwards let for the season to the Earl of Aylesford for 
65 guineas. 

Prom these parent stocks has evolved the modern Shropshire, 
but there are no reliable records as to how the improvement in 
size, in uniformity of character, and in the value and weight 
of the fleece was effected. In the early days, some historians 
say the Southdown ram was introduced for this purpose, whilst 
others equally well qualified to express an opinion assert that 
the present uniformity of character and perfection of form is 
the result of selection from home-bred sheep of the best type. 
Speaking from personal knowledge far back into the last 
century, I am in a position to assert that no one who has 
achieved any success as a breeder or exhibitor has deviated 
from a line of pure breeding for the last sixty to seventy 
years. 

VOL. 74, n 
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Two pioneer breeders must be mentioned in any ai'ticle 
relating to Shropshire sheep, viz., Mr. Samuel Meire, formerly 
of Berrington but latterly of Harley, and Mr. George Adney, 
of Harley. Both these breeders did much to improve the 
original stock, and for many years sold rams at remunerative 
prices, and there is no doubt that many of the best present-day 
flocks contain much of the Meire and Adney blood. 

A sidelight on the foundation of Mr. Adney’s famous flock 
is given in the FcbTniers^ Magcf^ine for 1859 in the report of 
live-stock which reads as followsMr. Adney, a famous 
breeder of Shi'opshire Downs, has generally a first-class letting; 
his flock was founded upwards of forty years ago upon the old 
black or grey faced sheep of the county, taking care to keep 
the dark-faced character and the fine and good wools. His 
first regular sales and lettings commenced in 1851 at good 
prices, and for the last four years his sales and lettings have 
averaged 18Z. each, many of his best varying from 25 to 84 
guineas each.^’ 

Mr. Edward Holland’s flock, we understand, quite equals 
this in his sales and lettings. 

This is verified by a report in a Shrewsbury paper giving 
an account of one of Mr. Adney’s sales at Harley, when 
upwai‘ds of 800 gentlemen partook of luncheon well supplied 
with wine and other beverages. Competition was keen and 
large prices easily realised. I^ms made from 15 to 95 guineas, 
ewes from 4 to 8 guineas, theaves from 3 to 5 guineas, ram 
Iambs from 8 to 22 guineas, and ewe lambs 2 to 2^ guineas. 
Buyers attended from Australia, France, Ireland, and several 
English counties. 

To those who can call to mind the Shropshire sheep of 
fifty to sixty years ago, the modern Shropshire bears no 
resemblance, save and except its natural hardihood and its 
aptitude to adapt itself to all soils and climes. The Shroi>Hhires 
which Messrs. Thomas Horton, George Adney, Samuel Meire, 
W. 0. Foster, J. & E. Crane, Mi’s. Baker, Messrs. John Ooxon, 
Edward Holland, Thomas Mansell, Thomas Horloy, John 
Stubbs, Sampson Byrd, CoL Dyott, Messrs. E, Thornton, and 
H. J. Sheldon successfully exhibited at the Royal Shows of 
1853 to 1865, were for the most part brown with speckled 
faces and speckled legs, fine in the bone and devoid of wool, 
with bare bellies, and too often sickle hocked and crooked 
spines were the rule rather than the exception. The head of 
liie male lacked masculine strength and character and carried 
little or no wool on the poll, and the sheep generally stood on 
much longer legs than the modern Shropshire. Little attention 
at this early date had been paid to the wool which was 
generally of a soft open character and greatly lacking that 
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density, length of staple and fineness which is now one of 
the leading attributes of the breed. 

The present Shropshire is the result of great skill and 
judgment on the part of the bi'eeder during the last sixty 
years. By degrees, nice soft black (not sooty) face and legs 
have supplanted the brown or speckled faced sheep, a straight 
spine has been obtained, the head of the male now possesses 
sti'ength and character, and in both sexes the head is beautifully 
covered with wool of a valuable staple, which in addition to its 
charm against sore heads and flies, is a distinct improvement 
to the general appearance of the sheep. The wool is now the 
most valuable of all the short-woolled breeds when weight, 
denseness, and length and fineness of staple are taken into 
account, and it is this fact which has proved of great value 
when crossing the Shropshire ram on the merino or come-back 
ewe, the result being an ideal mutton sheep, whilst the wool 
loses little of its merino character for density and fineness. 

The extensive foreign tra<le for the last 25-30 years and the 
demand for black faces and legs has done much to eliminate 
the brown face and legs, as it is found in practice that the 
black leg which the Shropshire always puts on the cross bred 
is a feature when they have to be marketed in London or 
elsewhere. 

None of these great improvements in the contour and 
appearance of the present-day Shropshire have been obtained 
at the sacrifice of essential points, for the sheep of to-day is 
wider, deeper and fuller of flesh than the improved sheep of 
which we write, whilst its quality of wool and mutton have 
been greatly improved, and in addition the breed enjoys the 
reputation of being the hardiest, most prolific, and the earliest 
maturing of all the short-woolled varieties. 

The spread of the Shropshire sheep is amongst the most 
remarkable features of the latter day livestock trade, brought 
about largely by the magnificent display of Shropshire sheep 
at the Royal Agricultural Show at Shrewsbury in 1884, when 
875 sheep were exhibited as against 420 of all other breeds of 
sheep. No less than sixty competitors hailing from fifteen 
counties exhibited Shropshire sheep. This remarkable exhibit 
brought a quick response in a most extraordinary foreign 
demand for Shropshires, mainly from the United States and 
Canada, and this in its turn stimulated home breeding, and 
Shropshires became universally spread over Great Britain and 
Ireland, doing particularly well in the Emerald Isle where they 
have always been great favourites. 

North of the Tweed Shropshires have also done well, and 
one of the leading flocks of the present day is that of Mr. T. A. 
Buttar some twelve miles from Perth. 
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Sheopshibe Sheep Exported. 
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The public appearance of the breed in the Royal Showyard 
at Gloucester in 1853 was the turning point with the Shropshire 
sheep, and encouraged breeders to use their best judgment in 
selection, and do all in their power to place their breed of 
sheep in the front rank. The reports available state that 
Shropshires were in great force amongst the other short- 
woolled shee]}. 

The prizes on this occasion were won by Mr. Thomas 
Horton and Mr. W, 0. Foster, the other exhibitors including 
Mr. Samuel Meire, Castle Hill, Much Wenlock; Mr. Charles 
Randell, Chadbury, Evesham; Mr. George Haughton, Pitch- 
ford ; Mr. B. Vaughan, Burway, Ludlow; the Earl of Ayles- 
ford, and Mr. James Hand and Mr. P. Lloyd, both of Ludlow, 
who exhibited respectively what were styled old Shropshire 
grey ewes and Shropshire Down ewes. 

It should, however, be noted that at the Royal Show at 
Shrewsbury in 1845 several Shropshire rams of various ages 
were exhibited by Mr. John Davies, of Halford, Lmllow, and 
that Mr. Forester, of High Ercall, Salop, also exhil)itcd a ram 
forty months old, bred by Mr. Salisbury, Dordon, near 
Atherstone. 

Shropshires were next seen at the Great National Show 
in 1857 at Salisbury, Reporting on this Show in the Farme 9 * 8 ^ 
Mngashie we have the following;— 

“ The Shropshire Downs have for several years stood high 
as a distinct breed, they are very prolific breeders, they fatten 
upon very moderate food, their form is in good proportion, and 
they yield good fleeces. 

“ In reporting upon the Gloucester meeting (1853) we said 
something like this, that the best sheep in the Show was 
Shropshire Down. From that time our eye has been upon 
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them, and, taking them in every point, we have yet to be 
convinced that they are to be surpassed by any other breed.” 

At Chester Royal Show in 1858 Messrs. J. & E. Crane with 
Gelebnty^ Mr. W, 0. Foster,Mrs. Annie Baker with Chester Billy 
and Mr. G. Adoey with Patentee and Earl Salisbury were 
successful competitors, and the Reports of Judges at the Royal 
and at local Shows in succeeding years continue to draw 
attention to the qualities of the breed, which was first recog¬ 
nised as distinct at the Warwick Meeting in 1859, when special 
classes were admitted into the R.A.S.E. prize list, in which 193 
sheep competed. At the Leeds Meeting in 1861, the judges of 
Shropshires reported :—Perhaps no description of sheep 
excited more interest in the Showyard than these. We find 
them in greater number than any other breed shown. It is 
impossible not to be struck with the appearance of these as a 
most useful rent-paying kind of animal. It would be well for 
breeders of these sheep to bear in mind that the qualities which 
have brought their sheep into notice are their aptitude to 
produce great weight and quality of both mutton and wool, 
combined with early maturity, while they will bear to be 
stocked more thickly than any other breed of equal weight. 
In addition to these good qualities, they are far more prolific 
than any other breed, and capital nurses.” 

About this period the principal breeders were Mr. Sampson 
Byrd, Mr. Henry Mathews, Mr. Pryoe W. Bowen, Lord Wenlock, 
all of whom were successful exhibitors at the Royal, and other 
breeders showing at that time and not already mentioned, 
include Mr, J. H. Bradburne, Mr. R. H. Masfen, Mr, Joseph 
Meire, Mr. Maddox, Mr. John Preece, Mr. John Stubbs, Mr. C. 
R. Keeling, Colonel Dyott, Mr. William Grindle, Mr. J. B. Green, 
Mr. T. 0. Whitmore, Mr. Edward Thornton, Mr. Tarte, Mr. 
Urwick, Mr. Thomas Marsh, Mr. Grewcock, Mr, Nurse, &c., &c. 

To repeat what has been so well put forward by expert in 
the middle of the last century, no breed is so prolific and with 
ordinary management and care during the autumn and winter, 
at least 50 per cent, of doubles may be looked for, though in 
many instances I have known a much larger crop, and the 
increase when a Shropshire ram is put upon long-woolled ewes 
is, to quote Professor Ooleman^s own words, much greater.” 
In his work on the sheep of Great Britain he states that in the 
autumn he usually purchases forty Banffshire ewes, a 
description of Border Leioesters, with a slight Cheviot cross, 
and serves them with a Shropshire ram, either a sheariiijig or a 
ram lamb. In 1872, thirty-six ewes produced seventy-eight 
lambs (216? per cent.) all sold fat. In a subsequent year, ft»rty 
ewes produced eighty-two lambs, but owing to unfayourable 
causes ten were lost. 
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Shropshires are not only very prolific, but they are capital 
nnrses, and 1 have frequently seen one of a triplet take a leading 
position at the annual exhibitions and ultimately prove a good 
sire, whilst the other two in due time formed part of the 
breeder’s own flock. This shows that triplets from Shropshire 
ewes can be reared successfully. 

In November, 1862, Mr. F. J. Fox issued the following 
report from the Parlington Tenant Farmers’ Club :— 

The Members of this Club having brought to a close their 
second experiment in summer grazing the following difEerent 
breeds of shearling sheep—Shropshire, Leicester, Lincoln and 
North sheep—for the purpose of ascertaining with an equal or 
given quantity of food the class most profitably adapted to 
their locality, comply with the wishes of their friends in again 
publishing the result. 

The lambs were wintered together and alike until May 20, 
clipped and brought to pasture, twelve of each class and upon 
about acres of seeds equally alike and without cake and the 
tabular statement speaks for itself— 


Glass of ^eep 

Weight of twelve 
sheep on May 20, 
1802, when 
hronghtto test 

Total increase 
October 20,1862 

Total weight 
October 20,1862 

Shropshire 

St Ih 

108 2 

St lb. 

49 9 

St. lb 

167 9 

Leicester . 

99 10 

42 

3 

141 13 

Lincoln . 

119 6 

38 10 

! 158 2 

North Sheep 

i *109 9 

34 

8 

144 3 


Mr. Fox adds that should reference be made to the first 
experiment, it will appear that the second trial verifies the first 
in showing the leading propensities of the Shropshire to gain 
weight. 

Nowhere do Shropshires thrive better than in the humid 
climate of the Emerald Isle; even in the Highlands of Scotland 
the Shropshire has been bred for a lengthened period with 
signal success and the Shropshire cross for fat lambs have for 
several years secured a large proportion of the prizes at the 
Highland and the Agricultural Society’s annual shows. 

The hardihood and longevity of the breed is testified to in 
SaddU and Sirhin (Mr. Dixon, p. 449), where he states that 
Mr. Samuel Meire’s Magnum Bonim (first Royal Show at 
Salisbury, 1857) was used for eleven seasons and that his dam 
lived till she was twenty. 

Again in 1896, the present writer saw a Shropshire ewe 
nineteen years old, hale and hearty, having reared thirty-three 
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lambs and during the whole of this time she had enjoyed 
absolute immunity from foot-rot. 

To quote another instance ; the dam of Beaconsfield 338, 
bred by Mr. T. Mansell and used successfully by Mr. Matthew 
Williams, was thirteen years old when this ram was born. 

Again going back to 1860, it seems clear that at that period 
several first-class flocks existed. An expert, commenting on 
the display of Shropshires at Canterbury Royal Show, 1860, 
speaks in these words :—Two wonderfully good rams were 
the heroes of the new class of Shropshires, and a very good class 
too. We honestly admit this grant has worked even thus early, 
far better than we expected. It has brought out men who did 
not care to send to Birmingham and Smithfield, and the world 



Head (mounted) of Wor<,utst Patron^ winner of the First Fnze for all a^ed at 
Worcester, 1863 

neTer knew how maxiy good flocks of Shropdiires there were 
till aow. ySx. SLoUand, the Member for "Worcestershire, who 
has some good sheep of his own, gaye the stiff price of 1261. for 
Mr. Byrd’s flrst-prize ram, OanterTrwry Patentee 13- There were 
over 40 diearling ranu and 20 others. The mere fact that snch 
old ^tablished breeders as Mr. Orme Foster, Mr. Smith, of 
Button Maddock, and Mr. H. J. Sheldon, of Brailes, conld get no 
nearer than a commendation will go to show how excellent was 
the entry, and how strong the competition.” 

The Farmers' Magazine again (1860) reiterates its opinion 
that the Shropshire is one of the most profitable and best of the 
modem breeds, and that it may be said to possess the most 
commendable points of the Sonthdown and Leioestor breeds, 
being snch a judicious commingling and bletidmg of the two 
characters of the animals, in size and proportidn, and in wool, 
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as to produce a kind second to none in every phase of their 
character. They are exceedingly prolific, possess handsome and 
large frames, come-early to maturity, are very hardy, and yield 
a great weight, both of wool and mutton, both exceedingly good 
in quality. This breed is al^o extending itself over a large tract 
of country, and is fast becoming not only a very numerous but 
a very important breed of sheep. 

It is also worthy of note that at the Essex Agi'icultural 
Show held at Witham in 1863, Mr. F. Smith, of West Hanning- 
field, won the first prize of 5Z. for Shropshire Shearling rams 
in a class where Shi*opshires and Oxfords competed ; that in 
a class of five ewes of any breed that have reared lambs, 
Mr. H. Moss was placed second with a pen of Shropshires, and 
that in a class for wool, Mr. F. Smith, who showed Shropshire 
wool, was only beaten by Mr. Charles Sturgeon’s merino. 

llefeiTing to published reports of some of the principal 
shows commencing in 1856, we find Shropshires have even 
then been extensively exhibited and were rapidly coming into 
public favour. The Farmer^a Moffc^im commenting on the 
Birmingham Fat Cattle Show in 1856, says the sheep show was 
not a large one, but with good pens of Shi*opshires as usual. 
Mr. S. C. Pilgrim, Burbage, Hinckley, near Leicester, won first 
prize and the silver medal for three fat wethers, the other 
prizewinners including the Earl of Aylesford and Mr. H. 
Smith, junr., whilst the Right Hon. Robert Curzon, of Hagley, 
near Rugeley, was commended. 

The winter goes on to say he specially admired Mr. Henry 
Smith’s first prize wethers exceeding twenty-two months for 
their splendid quality of meat, broad chines and full plaits, 
wonderfully good loins and rumps. 

In Ireland about the same period Shropshires were being 
exhibited at the meeting of the Ro> al Agiioultund Society of 
Ireland and the Royal Dublin Society’s Show by Mr. C. W. 
Hamilton, of Dunboyne, Mr. Peter Broughton, of Kells, Mr. L. 
W. Lambai*t, Beau Pai*o, Mr. L. H. King Harmara and Lord 
Londonderry, Lt.-Col. Tottenham, Mr. 0. H. Hamilton, Mr. Tuite 
and Mr. Atkinson. 

Shropshires were fi^^t recognised by the London Smithfield 
Club in 1861, but numerically they were poorly represented, 
and all the prizes fell to Mr. Holland, of Dumbletou, Evesham, 
and Mr. W 0. Foster. They are described as undenialily fine 
animals with great expansive frames and all the evidence of 
vigour both in the touch and wool. 

At the International IPat Stock Show held at Poissy, France, 
in the same year the report of the meeting commenting on the 
sheep classes says Save for one middling animal, Mr. Edward 
Holkmd’s first prize pen of Shrops. (which also won the first 
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prize at the London Smithfield Show), formed the most even 
pen in the show. The five weighed eighty-tw^o stones. 

Prom 18»>7-r)3 several fresh names had been added to the 
successful list of breeders, including Lord Wenlock, Lord 
Dartmouth, Mr. G. A. May, Mr. J. Ooxon, and Mr. Thomas 
Mansell, of Adcott, who won prizes at the Birmingham Christmas 
Show in 1863; and Mr. John Coxon, Mr. J. H. Sheldon and 
Mr. Thomas Horley, junr, who were in the Prize List at 
Warwick, 1859. Mr. Coxon sold his ram, Juvenile 8th^ for 
£100 to go to Ireland. 

It is only stating a truism to say that the breed is much valued 
and widely spi’ead over the earth’s surface, and it would be well 
to consider how it has gained this extraordinary popularity. 

Favourable points .—150 to 175 lambs per 100 ewes is the 
usual average. A recent return from 11,666 ewes gave 168 
lambs per 100 ewes. 

The ewes good mothers .—Shropshire ewes are excellent 
nurses, and nature has endowed them with great milk-yielding 
properties. 

Wool properties .—The Shropshire sheep cuts a heavy fleece 
of wool of the most marketable description, being of good 
staple, fine in texture and very dense, with small loss in scour 
and always readily saleable. Average weight of fleece for 
whole flock 7-8 lb. Individual fleeces much more. Shearling 
rams up to 18 lb. Shearling ewes up to 13 Ib- 

Adaptability to varitnis soils and The most 

ubiquitous sheep extant, in every County in England the Shrop¬ 
shire sheep flourishes, also in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
humid climate of Ireland, and in the mountainous districts of 
Wales, frequently at an altitude of 1,000 ft. above the sea level. 

The Shropshhe also thrives and does well in the United 
States, Canada, South America, Russia, Prance, Germany, the 
Australian Colonies, South Africa, Jamaica, and the Falkland 
Isles, and indeed in every part of the world. 

Early maturity .—If well cared for the wethers are fit for 
the butcher at 10 to 12 months old, and that on a moderate 
consumption of food. Shropshire Lambs mature very early 
as fat lambs, and the Shropshire cross for the fat lamb trade 
cannot be beaten. Throughout Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, the Shropshire ram is largely used for this special 
purpose with wonderful results. 

OonstitUftion and hardihood .—The breed is notoriously 
sound in constitution, and capable of withstanding extreme 
variations of heat and cold, and is one of the most hardy breeds 
in existence. 

Quality of mutton .—The mutton of the Shropshire is rich in 
flavour, close in grain, juicy, and contains a large percentage of 
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lean meat, and commands the highest price in the London, 
Manchester, Liverpool and all the principal markets in Great 
Britain. Note the report of the ‘‘Block Test” in the Live 
Stock Journal, January, 3, 1913;—Shropshire lambs, first in 
class, bred and exhibited by Mr. Kenneth Milnes ; age, about 
9 months; average live weight, 156 lb.; average daily gain of 
live weight, 0*58 lb.; average weight of dressed carcass, 95 lb.; 
average weight of skin, 15 lb.; average weight of canlfat, 8 lb.; 
average percentage of dressed carcass to gross live weight, 
61*06 lb. 

These sheep dressed out very evenly, and cut full of lean, 
in fact they were ideal butcher’s carcasses. 

General purpose sheep ,—Shropshire sheep have rapidly 
increased in favour in ail parts of the world, and combining as 
they do the most desirable points (from a wool and mutton point 
of view) with the minimum of objectionable features, they have 
obtained an eminent and permanent position in the estimation 
of sheep-breeders all over the world. In fact, they meet all 
the requirements of the present day as a successful general 
purpose sheep and are therefore very profitable to farmers 
and graziers. The Shropshire has been very largely bred for 
crossing purpose to produce freezers with splendid results. 
The Shropshire-Merino cross produces a very fine sheep, and is 
preferred by naany who have tried it to any other cross. The 
half-bred is a deep, square-set sheep, well covered with a fine 
close fleece, which gives a high percentage of clean, scoured 
wool, and commands a comparatively high price, whilst the 
sheep are hardy and fatten to nice handy weights at a very 
oarly age, ' 

Probably one of the most valuable attributes Shropshire 
sheep possess is their power to sustain life on the poorest and 
scantiest of food and this has been forcibly brought to my 
mind by the comparatively small mortality amongst Shropshire 
flocks on Australian Stations during a prolonged drought as 
oomp^ed with Merinos. This hardy character is no doubt 
inherited from the original parent stock which largely roamed 
the hills and commons of Shropshire and Staffordshire. 

^ It has never been the custom to judge Shropshire sheep by 
points, which in the writer’s opinion is a method somewhat 
difficult of application, and more correct results will be obtained 
by the judge weighing the points for and against in his own 
mind and then giving his decision. 

Shropshire should possess (particularly in 
the mme), a well-developed head, with clean and striking 
expression of countenance, a muscular neck well set on good 
shoulders, the body S3rmmetrical and deep, placed as squarely as 
possible on short strong legs, due regard being paid to grandeur 
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of style, the face and legs should be a nice soft black (not 
sooty), the head should be nicely covered, and the wool 
generally should be tine, of great density and length of staple. 

The skin should be nice cherry colour and the belly and 
scrotum (in the males) should be well wooled. 

Oijections .—Horns in ram, speckled face, ears or legs, long 
heavy ears, thin open wool. 

In all breeds there are more or less two types, and it is to a 
certain extent the case with Shropshire sheep. Some favour 
the short-legged, symmetrical, deep, lean-fleshed sheep, covered 
with a dense heavy fleece, while others prefer the longer-legged 
animal with more size, and open, soft wool, and possibly a little 
more bone. Personally I have always considered the Shropshire 
sheep as a medium-sized sheep of good quality with a robust 
constitution, maturing early at small cost, admimbly adapted as 
a general purpose sheep. What I wrote some years ago I again 
repeat, and it fully expresses my views on medium versus 
large sheep. Some farmers prefer a big, coarse sheep on long 
legs, but I am quite convinced of this, that the most rent-paying 
class is the moderate-sized sheep of good quality, because the 
butchers can sell them the more readily and at better prices, and 
a greater weight per acre can be raised than where the larger 
and coarser sheep is resorted to, for 100 ewes in the former 
instance require as much land for their support as 130-140 well 
bred moderate sized ewes. 

Men are too apt to look at the price per head of their teg 
sheep rather than the return per acre of mutton, and the better 
prices obtained for moderate-weighted sheep as compared with 
those which dress 70-90 lb. 

To Shropshire breeders will belong the credit for all time 
of having founded the first Flock-Book ever published in this 
or any country. In the autumn of 1882 a meeting was called 
of the leading Shropshire breeders who formed themselves into 
the Shropshire Sheep-Breeders and Flock-Book Society. The 
first volume was published in 1883 and since then a volume has 
appeared annually, the last being No. 31. « 

The Flock-Book Society has done much to encourage 
breeders and disseminate knowledge abroad of the valuable 
attributes of the breed, and to this source alone much of the 
extraordinary demand of the last twenty-five years can be 
traced. 

ALFRHI) 

College Hill, 

Shrewsbxtry, 
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MOLE-DRAINING AND THE RENOVATION 
OF OLD PIPE DRAINS. 

The reasons why land owners, land agents, and farmers are 
now turning their attention to Mole-draining on heavy clay 
land are, it is believed, firstly, because a great many of the land 
drains put in forty or fifty years ago are now found to be 
incapable of properly freeing the land of water ; and secondly, 
because the land drams put in 4 ft. deep with money borrowed 
under the Lands Improvement Acts, generally known amongst 
tenants as Government drains, have proved in many instances 
to be too deep for their purpose ; and thirdly, owing to the 
fall in the capital value of heavy land and to the rise in price 
and scarcity both of skilled laboui* and of piijes, this class of 
land is not considered worth the expenditure of some 7Z. per 
acre which would be about the cost of redraining it with pipes 
at the present time. 

Owing to a recurrence of wet seasons after a cycle of dry 
seasons, owners and occupiers of heavy-land farms are once 
more being forced seriously to consider the question of land 
drainage. The farmer will often come to the agent and com¬ 
plain that he can grow nothing like a full crop on his arable 
fields partly because the water ruins his crops and partly 
because on account of the wet state of the land he cannot get 
on it at the proper time, and even if he could get on to the land 
he would be unable to get a proper tilth. How often in the 
last few years has one seen spring-sown crops substituted for 
winter-sown crops on heavy lands, with the couse(iuent loss to 
the farmer, and more permanent crops such as both lucerne 
and sainfoin failing after two years. The reason is nearly 
always the same—^the land was too wet. This is frequently 
also the case, unfortunately, with grass lands ; land that used 
to carry sheep with safety will do so no longer, land that once 
coufd carry cattle in the winter now becomes poached, land 
that used to grow sweet good hay now tends to grow sour 
herbage and not much of that. 

These are facts which cannot be disputed, but before 
looking for a cure it is necessary to ascertain the causes of the 
present state of affairs. The mouths of land drains of all sorts 
mmt be kept clear, that is to say. the ditches into which they 
discharge must be kept well below the mouth of the pipe. If 
the mouth gets blocked the water going down the drain cannot 
get a free outlet and consequentl;^ it backs up in the drain and 
becomes stagnant. Then the mud in the water is deposited in 
the pipe, which in a few years becomes quite choked. How 
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far back into the field this deposit occurs in the pipes depends 
on how much fall the drain has, and also whether or no the 
water has been able to find any other outlet. The main cause 
of drains becoming worn out,” as it is generally termed, is 
undoubtedly the blocking of the mouths. Too great stress 
cannot be laid on the necessity for shovelling out all ditches 
on clay soil every year to their original bottom. Following on 
this the main brook draining the district must also be kept 
clear. In the last cycle of dry seasons and in the bad times 
preceding it farmers in many places have certainly not kept 
their ditches clear ; in the dry seasons they forgot the drains 
and in the bad times they did not want to spend the money 
necessary to keep the ditches clear. Constant supervision is 
necessary if land drains are to be kept in order. Often the 
fault lies in the ditch or watercourse of a neighbouring owner, 
and it should be remembered that an owner can be compelled 
to give a free run to another man’s water by an application to 
the magistrates under section 14 of Viet. 10 and 11. 

In examining a field that has recently shown pronounced 
symptoms of water-logging it is not uncommon on heavy lands 
to find several sorts of drains. There may be the old stone 
drains, a trench filled with upright stones or rubble 
stones; there may be the half-round horse-shoe pipe with 
no bottom, or the same with a separate tile bottom ; there 
may be the Q-shaped pipe, and finally the round pipe, 
varying in diameter from 1 in. to 6 in. These drains are 
not infrequently at all sorts of depths. The new work 
may have been connected properly with older and deeper 
drains, or the new drains may be deeper than the old ones 
which may or may not have been properly connected with the 
new. Before any new drains are put into a field it is very 
necessary to find out if the field has been drained before. On 
enquiring from the old inhabitants and old tenants one is often 
told that the field has never been drained, but this information, 
especially on heavy clay land, frequently proves incorrect, as the 
writer has sometimes found out to his cost. The only way to 
find the old drains is to have all the ditches thoroughly cleaned 
out by a careful man who must go right down to the old 
bottom of the ditch, which often has not seen daylight f(ft* 
twenty years. It will be found that the man digging the ditch is 
far more likely to find the old drains if he gets la. for each 
drain-mouth that he discovers. If, however, no drains are 
found when the bottom is being dug, the sides should be 
carefully watched in wet weather for wet places, and the 
ground at these spots should be opened several yards back into 
the field. The result of this investigation will nearly always 
disclose old drains of one kind or another. 
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The question then arises whether the field must be com¬ 
pletely redrained or whether the old drains can be made to 
work, can the old mains be made serviceable ? Very often 
if the old drain mouths are taken up, cleaned and re-laid for 
a few yards back the drain will work again. It is nearly 
always worth while to clear a ditch up to an old stone drain, 
as water so often finds its way in the wet times down 
them, but it is a waste of time and labour to renovate horse¬ 
shoe drains without a bottom, or with a loose bottom, and this 
also applies to 1 in. round pipes. Nor as a rule is it any good 
trying to renovate 2 in. pipes coming direct into the ditch, 
though sometimes a new main properly connected to the old 
2 in. pipes may effect a cure. 

Having found the mouth of the drain, if it be a 3 in. or a 
4 in. or even a larger round pipe, it is advisable to open the 
main in several places for examination. If the pipe should 
not be too full of dirt, or if the dirt be not too hard, it can 
sometimes be cleaned out by means of 2 ft. bamboo drain rods, 
or other rods that will not come unfastened in the drain, or 
even by a wire. The rods must be worked from openings in the 
drain at about every 20 yards. They should be used from the 
mouth upwards when the drain is full of water; working the 
rods down with the water often causes a new stoppage as the 
displaced mud cannot get away. If the drain is too full of 
dirt to admit of its being easily cleaned out by rods, it is best 
abandoned unless it is within 2 ft. 6 in. of the surface when 
the pipes may be dug out, cleaned, and relaid at a less cost than 
carrying out entirely new work, but if the drain is deeper than 
2 ft. 6 in. it will generally be found cheaper and more satis¬ 
factory to buy new pipes and make new drains. 

So far no mention has been made of a very common cause 
of waterlogged land chiefly found on arable land, but often, 
too, on pasture land; on arable fields by continual ploughing 
and by the tread of the horses an impervious pan is formed 
just under the ploughed soil, through which the water can 
only very slowly, if at all, find its way. Another common 
cause is that the land has been drained too deep. Thousands of 
acres were drained 4 ft. deep about forty years ago with money 
borrowed from one of the societies formed under the Lands 
Improvement Acts. These drains had to be passed by an 
inspector from the Board of Agriculture and consequently 
have come to be known as Government drains. These so- 
called Government drains have in many instances quite failed 
to take away the surface water, partly because a pan has 
formed as mentioned above and partly because the surface 
water cannot get through the clay into the drains after the 
moved soil has become set over them. I have examined a 
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number of these Government drains on heavy clay land, both 
mains and minors, and have found them generally to be as 
clear and clean as the day they were put in, but showing very 
little signs of water running in them. It is evident that the 
method of rodding out drains as mentioned above is of no 
use, for as a rule the pipes are clear. Yet another cause is 
that owing to the old high ridges having been ploughed 
down and subsequently reformed and straightened after the 
drains were put in, the drains are buried too deep under 
the ridges. 

On arable lands in both these cases, a good deal may in 
some instances be done when the field is being steam-cultivated 
by putting a few extra long tines in the cultivator with a view 
of piercing the pan. These tines should penetrate the soil at 
least 6 in., or better still 9 in., below the ordinary ones, and 
should be formed like a plough coulter. There will then be no 
danger of their bringing up the subsoil, and the piercing of the 
pan will often improve the drainage considerably. 

In very many instances, however, nothing short of re- 
draining the field will be of any service, and this has become 
a very important question. Landlords are often very unwilling 
to incur the expense of pipe draining, on the grounds that 
they cannot get any return on their money. Owing to the rise 
in wages and to the scarcity of men capable of doing the work 
properly and also to the increased cost of pipes due to the 
closing of local brickyards, the cost of pipe drainage has gone 
up considerably. The cost now per acre will in many parts of 
England be found to be nearly 11. for drains 7 yards apart 
2 ft. 3 in. deep. The rent of the average heavy land I have in 
my mind is from 10$. to 18,9. per acre. The lowest percentage 
that can safely be placed on capital expenditure on pipe drain¬ 
ing would be 5^ to 6 per cent, after all the fees and costs of 
inspection have"been paid on money borrowed from a society 
formed under the Lands Improvement Acts. 5^ per cent, on 
71. is lather more than 7s. 6d. per acre. I have suggested 
to many tenants who complain of waterlogged land that 
the landlord would drain the land if they paid 7s. 6rf. an 
acre more rent but it is needless to say that they refused to do 
so because they could not see their way to afiEord an increase of 
50 per cent, to 60 per cent, in their rent. In other words they 
considered on that class of land the yearly benefit derived was 
not commensurate with the increased rent, and it also follows 
that on the occasion of a sale the landlord would certainly not 
receive back the money spent on pipe draining. Consequently, 
therefore, on these waterlogged lands some method other than 
pipe draining must be adopted to get rid of the water, and the 
solution Is, I believe, to be found in mole-draining. 
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Mole-draining is the making of a long hole 3 in. to 4 in. in 
diameter nuclei the surface of the land at varying intervals and 
at depths from 3 ft. to 18 in., without digging and without 
pipes. It derives itb name from its resemblance to a mole run. 

The actual draining tool consists of a 3^ in. round steel 
plug brought to a sharp point at one end and firmly secured to 
a blade ot steel 8 in. wide, which is sharpened to a cutting 
edge on one side and secured to a suitable frame. A hole is 
dug to the required depth, the tool dropped into the ground 
and then drawn up the field. The result is that the earth is 
cut with the blade to the depth of the plug, and that a round 
hole is left by the plug in the clay with the sides quite smooth 
and compressed. The cut soon closes up, leaving the round 
hole in the clay. 

Before giving any detailed description of the different tools 
and the method of working them, it would be advisable to 
discuss the conditions under which this method of draining 
may be effectual. I am not at all certain whether plug draining 
is not as old, or older, than pipe draining, at any rate I have 
found plug drains in fields which date back beyond the 
proverbial memory of the oldest inhabitant. The reason why 
it has been lost sight of in recent years is that pipe draining 
took its place as being more reliable and not so very much 
more expensive forty years ago. Very considerable advances 
have been made with mole-draining implements and engines in 
quite recent years, with the result that the cost has been 
materially decreased and the efficiency increased, while during 
the same time the cost of pipe draining has considerably 
increased. 

Mole-draining is of no use unless the subsoil is clay. If 
there are patches of sand, gravel or stone, these drains will 
soon block up. The best results ai’e obtained on a heavy clay 
soil when the field has a good fall, but this second condition is 
often absent. I have, however, satisfactorily drained fields 
nearly flat, but more mains are then required. 

The fimt thing to be done when it is decided to mole-drain 
a field is to find out whether there are any old mains, and if so, 
where they run. They can be best seen in June or July when 
the land is under a white straw crop, and when found the next 
step is to ascertain whether they can be made serviceable. It 
is absolutely necessary to have proper pipe mains, for the 
system of running each mole di*ain direct to the ditch is not 
good- The months get filled up and lost, with the result that 
2 or 3 acres at the bottom of the field stand in water. I have 
seen a field mole-drained satisfactorily without mains, when 
the field has been previously drained with tiles by taking the 
mole drains across the old pipe drains (Figs. 1 and 2), The 
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effect of this is that the mole drain lets the water through the 
pan and delivers it into the old pipe drains wherever the 
two types of drain cross. Even in these cases, however, I 
like to connect the mole drains to the main. 

Mole-draining is usually done with steam power, and most 
engines pull 10 chains with a double rope, a continuous 
rope working round a pulley on the mole plough. This double 



rope is very much better than a single rope, as the plough does 
its work without jerking. Ten chains is quite long enough for 
a mole drain in ordinary cases, and on flat fields this is too 
long, without an intercepting main. Lay out your mains 
accordingly, using 3 in. or 4 in. pipes according to the acreage 
to be drained. On very heavy clay it is a good plan to put a 
layer of bushes, preferably blackthorn, over the pipes before 
filling in the drains. 

The mains should be all ready by the beginning of April. 
Holes should be dug at the main at the point where each minor 
will come, about 4 ft. long, and of the required depth, and one 
2 in. pipe should be connected to the main at these spots when 
the main is being laid. These holes are called eyes, and are 
made when the main is being dug. 

The procedure is then as follows:—One engine will go to 
one end of the field and the other to the other end. The work 
commences by dropping the mole plough into the first eyehole 
at the main, and then the engine begins hauling. The plough 
will travel nearly as fast as a man can walk. A man sits or 
stands on it to steer it, so that it is perfectly easy to follow 
crooked or S shaped lands or any ordinary curve (Pig. 3). The 
head drainer on the estate, or some other responsible person, 
should follow the plough to be ready to put in a peg at any 
pointy where theiplough is seen to jump. The jumping means 
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that the mole has hit a stone, and these places should be dug 
out and a few 2 in. pipes put in to make the drain good. In 
some clays there are no stones and in others there are a good 
many. At the top end of the field the man on the plough 
winds it up so that it is gradually drawn out of the gi'ound in 
the com*se of 5 to 6 yards. 


FIG. 3 



The other engine meanwhile having changed its position to 
the next eye pulls back the mole plough over the surface of the 
ground. The plough is dropped into the next eye, and so the 
work proceeds. The drainers follow behind to put the 2 in. 
pipes into the eyeholes to connect the mole drains to the mains 
and then to fill in. 

If (as in Fig. 4) an extra main has to be put into a hollow 
place this main should be put in after the mole-di*aining has 
been finished, the mole drains on either side being connected 
to it with pipes. Gores can be made by using a mole drain 
as a main (Fig. 4). 


FIG. 4 




The distance the mole drains are to be apart is governed 
as a rule by the furrows if these are not too far apart, but 
where there are no furrows, then the drains should be from 
5 yards to 9 yards apart, 7 yards being about the average. The 
depths of the drains are to a great extent governed by the soil. 
On very retentive soil 18 in. to 21 in. is deep enough. On 
rather lighter clay 24 in. to 27 in. deep will be found not 
too much. 18 in. deep is as a rule too near the surface to 
withstand the weight of ploughing engines, timber carriages, 
&c., but often it is advisable to drain at 18 in. so as not to 
disturb the old pipe drains. 
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Mole drains must follow the natural fall of the surface of 
the ground (Fig. 6), and they must also follow either the furrow 
or the ridge (Pig. 7). The reason of this, is, of course, that the 
drain itself will follow the surface of the land exactly, and a 
drain out across the ridge and fuwow would reproduce each rise 
and fall, which would obviously be fatal (Fig. 8). 

In Pig. 5 the method of dealing with mole drains over 
10 chains long is indicated, new eyes being dug and the two 
mole drains connected by means of 2 in. pipes in the eyes. 

Mole draining with engines can only be done when the 
surface is hard enough to carry the engines, and when the 
subsoil is wet enough to allow the mole plough to work easily, 
and to allow of the glazing of the drain. These conditions are 
usually to be found at the end of April and beginning of May, 


FIG. 6 


FIG. 7 


FIG. 8 


and only very rarely indeed in the autumn. In April and May 
the winter sown crops are well up, and generally the spring 
crop is sown. The ideal crop for mole-draining on is, of course, 
seeds, or stubble not yet ploughed, but in actual practice very 
little damage is done whatever the crop may be. I have drained 
a field with winter beans 15 in. to 18 in. high with hardly any 
damage, and I have constantly drained wheat fields. A dead 
fallow field can be drained if the clods are not too hig. In all 
cases where mole-draining is to be done, if the surface is dry 
enough for the engines it is not advisable to defer the draining 
merely on account of possible damage to the crop. 

If the depth is not more than 2 ft. 3 in. and the pull 9 or 
10 chains, then about fifteen acres should be drained in a day 
provided that everything is ready for the work—»' a, mains, 
eyes, coal, water, &o. 

ia to drain mouths : Built-up espensiva blue bri<;dc mouths 
fall sooner or later into the ditch, or are left as islands, Bry 
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Fiq 9 —^Mole Plough out ol the ground 
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FiG 10—Mole Plough ready to start 
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stone walls built with, large flat stones on the same batter as the 
ditch appear to last longer, but the problem is to find a cheap 
and effectual mouth where no local stone is available I have 
used three 2 ft. glazed socketted pipes cemented together 
for the last 6 ft of main with very good results. At first, 
framed oak posts were put at the mouth with iron rods to form 
a grating to prevent rabbits going into the drain, but a cheaper 
way is to turn the socket pipes the wrong way, so that the 
socket, and not the spigot, is in the ditch. Into the socket two 
rods of iron are cemented so as to form a grate, and no posts 
are then needed. This latter method is the best for pipe 
drains, but for pipe mains taking mole drains it is advisable 
to be able to move the grating so that stones and gravel can 
be removed. Whenever a drain mouth is put into a ditch 
a large fiat stone should without lail be put at the bottom of 
the ditch to take the splash of the water. This stone also 
serves another important purpose, namely, to show clearly to 
what depth the ditch should be cleaned out. 

The illustrations on pp. 84 and 85 show an up-to-date mole 
plough for use with engines, the first, out of the ground, the 
second, dropped into an eye ready to start work. The front 
wheels are 2 ft. 3 in. high and 2 ft. apart; the back wheels are 
5 ft. 6 in. high and 5 ft. apart; the distance between front and 
back wheels is 10 ft. The beam is of iron, and where it runs 
on the ground is 9 in. wide and 6 ft. long. 

The mole is 2 ft long and 3^ in. in diameter, and it^ is 
brought to a chisel point. The bar holding the mole is 8 in. 
by 1 in., and is capable of dropping, if required, 3 ft. into the 
ground- The stay to the mole is 3 in. by | in. 

The gear for winding the plough out of the ground is now 
fixed behind the back wheels, and, as already described, the 
steersman gets down and winds the plough out before the 
engine stops. The trailer behind the mole I personally object 
to, as I have found it does not work very well, and I always 
have it removed. 

Generally speaking, about half a chain all round the field is 
not drained. The following table gives the approximate cost 
per acre for drains at different distances apart;— 
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It is assumed that the farmer will do the hauling free of 
charge. 

The cheapest field to drain would be one ten chains wide 
with an even fall and as long as you like, in which case a 
chain of main will drain an acre. The cost of mole-draining 
a field will vary according as to whether the old mains can be 
utilized or not, and as to whether the shape and fall of the 
field necessitates extra mains. Mole di*ains are measured from 
the eye to the spot where the mole begins to be lifted up. 

I have taken the cost of mole-draining by steam engines 
because I have no figures as to the cost of the old mole 
draining which was done with a mole plough drawn by 
bullocks. A farmer tells me that on grass with a capstan fixed 
at one end of a field worked with two or three horses he can 
drain with a mole plough about eighty chains per day, 12 in. 
to 14 in. deep, having first ploughed a furrow 6 in. deep. A 
well-known land owner informs me that with his plough, 
pulled direct by nine horses, ten acres a day 18 in. to 20 in. 
deep could be drained, and he adds that the draining was 
carried out in winter at odd times. Both of these methods 
seem cheaper than steam, but I am inclined to think that the 
work is not so good as when done with a heavy mole plough 
pulled without jerking by a double rope working round a 
wheel. When the mole plough is drawn direct by bullocks 
or horses the land may become poached and any growing crops 
would inevitably be damaged. 

Such ploughs are usually pulled by nine horses, three 
abreast, and they consist of a wooden beam 7^ in. by 7 in. 
and 6 ft. long, which runs on the ground, and on the front end 
of it is a coulter 11 in. deop. The mole itself is 14 in. long, 
3 in. in diameter, and tapered ; it is fastened on to a cutting 
bar, 3 in. by 1 in., arranged so as to be adjustable to depths 
varying from 1 ft. 9 in. to 12 in. It has ordinary plough 
handles. 

The question will be asked how long will mole-draining 
last. It is not easy to generalise, for I know grass fields 
drained about thirty years ago which are still quite dry, 
whilst on the other hand I know fields drained ten years ago 
which are now quite waterlogged. The answer to the question 
depends on whether the work was done well and with judg¬ 
ment, and whether the subsoil was suitable. Given these 
conditions, and they are not diflSlcult to obtain on heavy, wet 
lands, mole-draining should be safe for fifteen years if not 
for twenty-five years- 

It will be seen therefore at a cost of sometimes more and 
sometimes less than one ploughing the water can be drained 
off a -field. Surely mole-draining i^ worthy of far greater 
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attention. The farmer will not only ensure his crops from 
damage hy surface water, but will save every 3 ^ear at least one 
ploughing, besides being able in most seasons to get on his 
land at the proper time and have a chance to put his seed in 
on a good tilth. 

Arable land has been chiefly mentioned because the results 
are more easily seen and appreciated on arable than 011 grass 
land; but as great or greater results can be obtained on grass 
lands. Grass farms have been absolutely altered in character 
by mole-draining, and have been made worth more than double 
the old rent. 

Another very important advantage of draining is the fact 
that it can be utilised to feed ponds. It is therefore always 
advisable to arrange the main so that it discharges into a pond 
where possible (Fig. 3). Mole drains will as a rule run 
quicker than pipe drains, and thus a heavy thunder-storm will 
often fill a pond quite full through their agency. 

One difficulty in mole-draining lies in the fact that if a very 
dry season follows the spring in which the work is earned out, 
the cut made by the coulter does not close up, in fact, it may 
get larger, and then the earth crumbles and falls into the drain 
and so blocks it up. In order to obviate this, the experiment 
was tried on a grass field of fiu’st turning a furrow with the 
plough with the idea of turning it back over the crack, but it 
was found that the mole plough drawn with engines would not 
work with the turf left close beside it, and so the furrow-slice 
had to be replaced in its original position before the work 
could be proceeded with. It is always advisable to pass a 
heavy roller over the drains on grass land as soon as the drain¬ 
ing is finished. Next spring I shall have a small cutting blade 
fixed on each side of the plough beam behind the main bar, so 
shaped as to close up the ci’ack above the drains. 

Speaking from a land agent’s point of view I have foxind 
tenants quite ready to pay the bill for the steam work and coal, 
besides doing all the necessary hauling, if the landlord will 
find the pipes and put the mains and mouths in order, or if he 
will put in any new mains that may be required. The land¬ 
lord should also have an experienced man to superintend the 
draining. 

In order to comply with the Agricultnral Holdings Act, the 
cost paid by the tenant is reckoned out and the compensation 
for this is agreed either on a three or on a five years’ basis, 

if a tenant is on the five years’ basis and he leaves at the 
end of the third year he would receive as compensation 
two-fifths of the money paid by him. These are favourable 
terms, for the tenant generally obtains in the first year heavier 
crops which more than repay the whole of his outlay. I 
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venture to think there is not the slightest doubt that it would 
well pay a tenant to naole drain heavy land, even if the 
landlord did not bear any of the cost, but the question of 
future compensation would probably lead to trouble, especially 
if the land after draining should prove to be worth a greatly 
increased rent. 

I hope these notes may draw the attention of land owners 
and farmers to this simple and cheap method of considerably 
improving wet, heavy land whether arable or pasture, for it is 
well worthy of their consideration, I am indebted to Messrs. 
John Fowler & Co. of Leeds, the makers, for the illustrations 
of mole ploughs, and to Messrs. Briggs & Sons, of Stamford, 
who have canded out a great deal of mole draining for me, for 
various particulars. 

Douglas T. Thring, F.S.I. 

1 Sheep Stioct, 

Noithampton 


CONTAGIOUS OR EPIZOOTIC ABORTION 
IN COWS. 

The purpose of this article is to describe in language that may 
easily be understood by a layman the present state of know¬ 
ledge with regard to abortion in the bovine species. It hardly 
requires to be stated that the failure of cows to carry their 
calves to full term may be the result of various untoward 
circumstances, including all those that seriously injure or 
threaten the lite of the pregnant animal herself. Thus, abortion 
may be caused by mechanical injury, severe diseases of various 
kinds, poisoning, starvation, and possibly severe mental shock 
or fright. Although it is admitted that these must be reckoned 
as possible, and occasional actual, causes of abortion, they 
are, even collectively, of little or no practical importance, 
from the simple fact that in the immense majority of eases 
of abortion in cows there is strong evidence that none of 
them has been in operation. What these suggested causes 
particularly fail to explain is the occurrence of multiple cases 
of abortion in the same herd in one or several successive 
seasons. ^ Very slight reflection regarding the various diseases 
of man a?»d animals which have this diaracter of affecting 
considerable numbers of individuals living in more or less 
close associatfon, will show that the great majority of them 
are contagious infectious, by which is meant that the cause 
of the illness is'^a living or^nism which multiplies in the 
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bodies of infected animals and by some means or another is 
passed on from the diseased to the healthy individuals. It is 
therefore not surprising that contagion should long ago have 
been suggested as the probable cause of multiple cases of abor¬ 
tion among cows. The idea is more than a century old, but 
what IS surprising is that in spite of its obvious reasonableness 
it is only in quite recent times that it has found anything 
like general acceptance. In what follows it will be shown that 
the occurrence of multiple cases of abortion in a herd is nearly 
always due to the spread of a particular contagious disease 
among the cows, meaning by the word “ particular ” that the 
disease is caused by a definite species of organism which can 
be recognised and identified by a number of special features 
or characteristics. It may be observed that in the preceding 
sentence it is not asserted that this organism is responsible 
for all multiple cases, or outbreaks, of abortion in the same 
hei‘d, for it is obvious that some of the earlier mentioned 
causes may occasionally operate simultaneously on a considerable 
number of pregnant animals and bring about abortion. More¬ 
over, it must be admitted as conceivable that other microbes 
than the one referred to above may be capable of causing 
abortion in cows, and that there might thus be two or more 
different kinds of contagious abortion in these animals* The 
writer, however, is in possession of evidence which proves that 
beside the special organism which in the remainder of this 
article will be called the abortion bacillus all other causes of 
abortion among cows sink into insignificance. 

abortion bacillus ,—^The accompanying figure (Fig. 1) 
may serve to give the reader a fairly correct idea of the shape or 
abortion bacilli, and also of their size, if it is remembered that 
they are in reality two thousand times smaller than they here 
appear on the paper. In cases of contagious abortion, the bacilli 
are always present in large numbers in the diseased womb, and 
in the discharges and afterbirth. A pecular feature of the bacilli 
is that they are often collected together into large clusters 
or clumps, one of which may contain hundreds of individual 
organisms. 

There is no great difficulty in inducing the bacilli to grow 
outside the body under entirely artificial conditions in test tubes 
or flasks containing various nutritive materials of which the 
basis is meat extract. It does not appear to be necessaTy to 
describe here in any detail the various appearances presented 
by artificial crops or cultures of the abortion hacillizs, but one 
of its so-called cultural characteristics may be described because 
it is of value for the identification of the organism. The 
medium or nutritive substance in which this peculiar appearance 
is exhibited is one which is tran^arent and solid at temperatures 
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considerably above that of the body. At the boiling temperature 
it becomes liquid, and it ‘‘ sets ” again when the temperature 
falls. It is obvious that if one mixes up a large number of 
abortion bacilli with such liquefied medium in a test tube and 
then allows the medium to become solid again, the different 
bacilli will be imprisoned at so many different points in the 
transparent substance, just as minute particles might be 
embedded in calf’s-foot jelly. The individual bacilli are, of 
course, quite invisible to the naked eye, but when they multiply 
each discloses its position by building up a visible speck of 
growth, just as a spore of common mould does when it grows 
on a piece of bread. Many different species of bacteria can be 
grown in this way, and as a rule when they do the specks of 
growth, or “ colonies,” as they are called, develop more or less 
regularly throughout the whole of the medium. Generally, 



PlO 1 —Abortipn bacilli (magnijacation 2,000). 

however, the growths of abortion bacillns obtained in this 
me^um have the appearance shown in the annexed figure 
(Fig. 2), from which it will be seen that the spots or colonies do 
not develop everywhere, but are confined to a definite narrow 
stratum which lies a short distance beneath the surface. The 
result is remarkable in view of the fact that what may be 
called the “ seed bacilli ” were scattered throughout the whole 
of the medium. Apparently the conditions favourable for 
their multipUoation are present only at a slight distance from 
the surface, a fact wbioh was interpreted by as indicating 
that oxygen in the full strength in which it occurs in the 
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atmosphere exerts a restraining influence on the bacilli. Some 
oxygen, however, is required for their growth, and the necesbary 
amount is obtained at a little distance beneath the surface by 
diffusion of the gas into the medium, with the result that the 
bacilli there begin to multiply. Beneath that depth the oxygen 
faiTp to penetrate and growth is therefore prevented. 

Although this mode of growth is of value for enabling one 
to distinguish the abortion bacillus from many other organisms, 
it is presented by a few other bacteria. Moreover, it has 
been found that abortion bacilli can be induced to grow quite 



readily on the surface of artificial media 
where they ai'e freely exposed to the 
atmosphex'ic oxygen. 

Sifsceptihilitg of different animals 
to infection .—Putting aside one or two 
doubtful observations, natural cases of 
contagious abortion have hitherto been 
encountered in the bovine species only. 
Outbreaks of abortion are not uncommon 
among ewes and mares, but no outbreak 
among these animais has been detmitely 
proved to have been caused by the abor¬ 
tion bacillus. Indeed, one may go farther 
and say that the particular disease which 
is the common cause of abortion in cows 
seldom or never attacks any of the other 
domesticated animals. 

It is remarkable, however, that the 


abortion bacillus is capable of causing 


abortion in a large number of animals 
—a fact which has been ascertained by 
experiment, and which appears to be 
extending across the tube a out of harmony With experience. Preg- 
®^8urUce ofthe ^dmin ^ant animals belonging to all the common 

domesticated species have been success¬ 
fully infected by experiment with the abolition bacillus, as 
have also the rabbit and guinea-pig. Indeed no species of 
mammal which has hitherto been tested by experiment has been 
found to be immune against this organism. It is, however 


not necessary on this account to doubt the opinion stated above, 
viz., that other animals than those belonging to the bovine 
species seldom or never contract the disease by contagion or 
infection, for there are many other well-known instances of 
marked discrepancy between the disease producing power of 
an organism as deteimined by experiment and the incidence 
of the disease which it causes naturally. For example, it is 
very easy to infect sheep experimentally with tuberculosis, but 
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natural cases of the disease are very rarely observed in these 
animals. 

It was until recently very generally believed that contagious 
abortion was exclusively a disease of pregnant cows, although, 
as was first pointed out by Bang, some local inflammation 
follows the injection of large numbers of the bacilli under the 
skin in male animals as well as in females. It has, however, 
now to be recognised that the abortion bacillus may infect 
bovine animals of either sex and any age. This is a fact which 
could probably never have been determined by observation, 
owing to the circumstance that unless the animal happens to 
be pregnant infection with the abortion bacillus is not mani¬ 
fested by any symptom of disturbance or illness. The fact 
that the disease which is now being considered is not confined 
to pregnant cows has been ascertained by means of the agglu¬ 
tination test, and it is important to note that what has been 
proved is not merely that cattle of either sex and any age 
can he experimentally infecte<l, but that non-pregnant females 
and bulls do actually contmct the disease naturally, viz., by 
contagion or infection. 

Source of the hacdh whhh cause infection ,—It is obviously 
important to know from what source the bacilli which infect 
previously healthy animals come, and the first point to be 
considered in that connection is whether abortion bacilli can 
grow in water, soil, &c., or whether they multiply only in the 
bodies of infected animals. In the first of these alternatives 
a case of abortion might arise almost anywhere, and quite 
independently of any antecedent case of the disease. It is, 
of course, impossible to prove that abortion bacilli never 
multiply outside the bodies of infected animals, but it may 
safely be said that there is no evidence that they do so in 
natural circumstances, and that there is no experience which 
really contradicts the view that the disease with which we are 
dealing is a purely contagious or infectious one. 

The question of the source of the bacilli which cause 
infection is therefore narrowed down to a consideration of the 
channels by which the bacilli leave the body of a diseased 
animal. It is a matter of certainty that the greatest number 
of bacilli escape from the infected animal at the time of 
abortion or parturition and during the next following few 
days, and it has very generally been assumed that the disease 
is mainly spread by the bacilli thus voided. It must be 
admitted, however, that there is at present little or no real 
knowledge regarding the importance of other channels by 
which bacilli might escape from an infected animal. They 
are apparently sometimes passed out with the milk, but 
nothing is known as to their possible presence in faeces or 
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urine* It is also uncertain, and difficult to determine, whether 
the bacilli commonly escape directly in any numbers from the 
genital passages before abortion or parturition, or for how long 
they generally continue to escape after either of these events. 
In these circumstances, one must regard every infected animal 
—of either sex, and whether pregnant or not—as a potential 
disseminator of bacilli. 

Methods of infection .—^Experiments have proved that preg¬ 
nant animals can be infected in a variety of ways. The 
method which appears to be the most effective for causing 
actual abortion is the injection of bacilli into one of the veins, 
but abortion may also follow the experimental introduction of 
bacilli under the skin or into the genital passages, or their 
administration by the mouth. But the important question 
under this head is not the possible experimental methods of 
infecting animals, but the way by which the bacilli enter the 
bodies of animals when the disease is spreading naturally in a 
herd. Until quite recently the generjdly accepted view was 
that the bacilli, as a rule, if not always, entered by way of the 
gerdtal passages. Opportunity for such admission was supposed 
to be provided while the animals were lying down in the 
cowshed, the vulva then coming into contact with materials 
containing the bacilli in the channel for the urine and fseces. 
It cannot be said that this view ever had much in its favour 
except the fact that various experimenters had found that 
aninijals could be experimentally infected by the direct intro¬ 
duction of bacilli into the vagina, and the further fact that the 
vagina furnishes the most direct route to the womb, which is 
the main seat of the disease. In the light of recent researches 
it appears actually doubtful whether cows ever become infected 
in consequence of such casual or accidental admission of the 
bacilli into the genital passages. As soon as experiments had 
shown that animals could be infected by the mouth this had 
to be regarded as a highly probable natural method of infection, 
and a consideration of all the circumstances leaves little or no 
room for doubt that it is the way in which the disease usually 
spreads in a herd. It is quite obvious that, given the existence 
of abortion bacilli in a cowshed, these are much more likely to 
be toen in by healthy animals with their food than to find 
their way directly into the genital passages. Without denying 
the occasional occurrence of infection in the last-mentioned 
way, it appears to be safe to say that the disease is far more 
frequently contracted by the ingestion of bacilli in food or 
water. ^ And if this opinion is justified with regard to the 
dissemination of the disease in cowsheds, there are still stronger 
reasons for holding that direct infection of the genital passages 
cannot occur with any frequency among animals at grass. 
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The r61e of the bull in the transmission of the disease has 
next to be considered. Many persons of experience believe 
that bulls play an important part in spreading contagious 
abortion from cow to cow, their opinion being that by successive 
acts of copulation the abortion bacilli are mechanically trans¬ 
ferred from the genital passages of diseased to those of healthy 
cows. It is impossible to deny that this is one of the natural 
methods of infection, and facts which have only recently 
been proved will probably be held by many to constitute 
further strong evidence in support of the view that the bull is 
a serious factor in the spread of the disease. The facts here 
referred to are (1) that bulls can be experimentally infected by 
introducing abortion bacilli into the sheath, and (2) that in 
infected herds bulls can sometimes be proved to have contracted 
the disease. The proof of infection in both these cases has been 
furnished by the agglutination test. It would, however, be 
easy to exaggerate the importance of these discoveries, for it 
does not follow from the mere fact that a bull has become 
infected that he would be capable of transmitting the disease in 
the act of service, nor does it follow that he himself became 
infected in that way, since the disease has been detected in 
young animals of both sexes, which had never copulated. It 
must be left to future observation and experiments to furnish 
more conclusive evidence than exists at present regarding the 
relative frequency of infection from the bull, but it seems 
probable that this method has far less importance than infection 
by the mouth. 

The reeults of infection with alortion hacillL —The act of 
abortion or premature labour is only a symptom—^and an 
inconstant one—of the disease which is caused by the abortion 
bacillus. The cause of the abortion is a diseased condition of 
the womb, and the membranes which surround the foetus, and 
beyond this the post-mortem examination of an infected preg¬ 
nant cow never reveals anything abnormal. The absence of 
disease from the other internal organs explains the fact that in 
cases of contagious abortion the animal’s general health, at 
least up to the time of abortion, appears quite unaffected. 
After the act of abortion the cow’s health may suffer, but that is 
practically always attributable to retention of part of the 
cleansing, which must be regarded as a complication of the 
original disease. Oontagious abortion has been defmed as a 
specific uterine catarrh, and no doubt that is accurate for the 
disease as it affects pregnant animals. Obviously, however, the 
definition is not wide enough to embrace all the cases, since 
male animals can contract the disease, and young female 
animals when infected do not develop any catarrh of the 
womb. Indeed, in these animals the post-mortem examination 
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reveals no evidence of disease, the existence of which can 
only be proved by the agglutination or complement tests. It 
is of interest to notice also in this connection that although at 
the post-mortem examination of infected pregnant cows abortion 
bacilli have never been found external to the womb, it is 
obvious that they must in many if not in all cases exist in 
other parts of the body at a certain stage of the disease, for, to 
account for the fact that cows can be infected by the mouth, 
one must assume that the bacilli find their way into the 
bloodstream, and by that means reach the uterus. The known 
facts also make it practically certain that an actual multiplica¬ 
tion of the bacilli must take place either in the blood or in 
other organs besides the uterus. 

It has already been stated that abortion is not a constant 
result of infection even in pregnant cows, and the fact must be 
emphasised here. That many infected cows carry their calves 
to full term has long been suspected, but the fact has now been 
proved by the employment of the agglutination test in large 
numbers of infected herds. In such circumstances one often 
finds that cows which have recently calved at full term are 
condemned by the test, or that pregnant cows condemned 
by the test do not afterwards abort. There is, of course, 
nothing remarkable in this fact, for a considerable amount 
of structural disease is required in order to provoke the womb 
to expel its contents prematurely, and the normal period 
of parturition may arrive before that point has been reached. 
The reader may here be warned not to jump to an explana¬ 
tion of the fact which may appear to him much simpler, 
namely, that the agglutination test is in error when it con¬ 
demns a cow that carries her calf to full term. Judgment 
with regard to that point may be suspended until the evidence 
bearing on the reliability of the agglutination test has been 
dealt with. 

DiagnoBis ,—^When a cow has just aborted there are various 
ways in which one may attempt to determine whether the act 
has been caused by infection with the abortion bacillus or has 
been due to some other cause. 

Some guidance in the matter may be obtainable by con¬ 
sidering the condition of the cow, the ease or difficulty with 
which the foetus has been expelled, and the appearance of the 
latter and its membranes. Thus, absence of any indication of 
illness on the part of the cow and almost effortless expulsion 
of the foetus are points in favour of the case being one of 
contagious abortion. It is, however, not necessary to discuss 
the value of such evidence at any length, for nothing is 
more certain than that there are many cases in which the 
cause of the abortion cannot be determined in that way. 
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A bacteriological examination of the matter -which comes 
a-way with the foetns, or of the latter and its membranes, will 
in nearly, all cases enable an expert to diagnose a case of 
contagions abortion, but this applies only to the first day or 
two after abortion. Within less than a week diagnosip in this 
way becomes impossible. 

A material analogous to tuberculin, and termed “abortin,” 
has been employed for diagnosis, but it cannot be said that 
there is sufiBcient evidence to -warrant an opinion as to its 
actual -value. 

There are, however, two recently introduced tests for 
oontj^ous abortion which have been proved to be remarkably 
trustworthy, named, respectively, the complement and the 
agglutination test. These appear to give closely concordant 
results, but, inasmuch as the first is much more complicated 
and difficult to carry out, and no more accurate than the second, 
only the latter will be here described. 

The agglutination test depends upon the fact that when an 
animal becomes infected with contagious abortion a substance 
which has a special affinity for and exerts a pectdiar action on 
abortion bacilli appears in the blood. This substance is termed 
“ agglutinin.’’ When blood serum in which this agglutinin is 
present is added to an emulsion or suspension of abortion bacilli 
in water, it acts on these in such a way as to cause them to 
collect together in clusters or clumps, and this clumping or 
agglutination of the bacilli can be observed under the micro¬ 
scope. It can, however, also be made manifest to the naked 
eye, because the clumps which are thus formed in a suspension 
of abortion bacilli tend to fall more rapidly under gravitation 
than the single imagglutinated bacilli do. Hence, when marked 
agglutination occurs in a test-tube, the original slightly hazy 
liquid gradually becomes quite clear and transparent, while the 
dumps of bacilli at the same time settle to the bottom of the 
tube. 

Briefly stated, the test is carried out as follows :—A sufficient 
quantity of abortion bacilli obtained from a pure artificial 
culture is added to -water in such proportion as to make the 
mixture slightly hazy when a test tube containing it is held up 
to the light. Oare must be ta}cen that this suspension does not 
contain any coarse dumps of bacilli, but is for the most part 
made up of single bacilli suspended in the liquid. Measured 
* STtiall quantities of this suspension are then poured into a series 
of small test tubes and to each of these a measured quantity of 
serum from the su^ected animal is added, ^propoxtion 
of serum varying in. the different tubes. In general one 
employs at least three snoh tubes, -which reepeotixdy contain 
the serum in the proportion of— 

^VQb. Ui B 
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1 in 50 of emulsion, 

1 in 100 of emulsion, 

1 in 200 of emulsion. 

In carrying out the test with any suspected serum it is 
necessary to make at the same time two similar sets of tubes, 
one containmg serum from an animal which is known to have 
been infected with contagious abortion, and one with serum 



Fig 3“The three n«ht hand tube? maTied “Negative Control each contain Berom from a healthy cow, 
and m each case the emulsion of abortion hacilh retains its onginal cloudy appearance 

The three tubea marked “Positive Control” each contain serum from a cow known to he affected with 
^tagiouv abortion The tube nearest the left sho ws complete agglutination, the baoilii have tallen to tbe 
bottom and leit the liquid quite clear In the middle tube the agglutination has been less complete, and 
m the one to the right it is only recognisable. 

The figures beneath the tubes inmcate the proportion of serum present in oach 

from an animal wMch is known to be free from contagious 
abortion. One also includes in the test a single tube of bacterial 
emulsion without any serum whatever. The whole of these 
tubes are placed in an incubator at the body temperature for 
twenty-four hours, at the end of which time the tubes are 
inspected. 
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If any importance i& to be attached to the results, the tube 
containing plain emulsion, and all the tubes containing emulsion 
and serum from the non-infected animal, must be unaltered in 
appearance. Furthermore, the three tubes from the animal 
^own to have been infected must show distinct agglutination, 
the evidence of which will be that the liquid in the tubes has 
now become quite clear owing to settlement of suspended 
bacilli to the bottom. Assuming that the things have worked 



rm_ , i i tube ^ 

oontogionsStOThOT®” actually aOMtad with 


out in this way, one is nowiable to judge whether the suspeOted 
animal whose serum is being test^ is an infected animal or 
not. Ih the fonner ease some or all of the tubes will show 
ocmplete agglutination, whereas if the aniTn^t has not been 
minted no agglutxnatiozi will have taken place, and the tubes 
will show just the same appearance as wt^en they were placed 
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in the incubator. The appearances presented by the different 
sets of tubes can be gathered from the accompanying 
illustrations (Figs 3 and 4). 

When it is declared that this test is a valuable one for the 
diagnosis of contagious abortion, that is equivalent to stating 
that in the immense majority of cases blood serum from an 
animal which has not been infected with contagious abortion 
will not agglutinate emulsions of abortion bacilli in the propor¬ 
tions given above, but that blood serum from animals that have 
been infected with contagious abortion will cause agglutination 
in these proportions. With regard to the first of these points, 
it may be stated that McPadyean and Stockman ^ test^ blood 
serum from 535 presumably healthy cattle, viz., 485 steers, 
34 bulls, 6 heifers and 10 calves, and found that in only three 
cases (2 bulls and 1 steer) did the blood serum cause complete 
agglutination in the strength of 1 in 50. The history of these 
three animals was not obtainable, but, since it is now known 
that both steers and bulls can be infected with contagious 
abortion, it would not be justifiable to regard the agglutination 
in these cases as accidental, that is to say, resulting from 
something else than previous infection with abortion bacilli. 
However, even allowing that they were of that nature, it is 
important to observe that, if one had been relying upon the 
agglutination test to determine whether any of these 535 
animals had been infected with contagious abortion, an error 
in diagnosis would have been made in only three cases. 

Turning next to the other point, viz., the question whether 
the blood serum of infected animals generally or always causes 
agglutination, it may he stated that the authors above mentioned 
tested blood serum from 127 cows which had actually aborted 
or which came from herds iu which oases of abortion had 
recently occurred, and they found that in fifty of these oases 
complete agglutination occurred in serum dilutions of 1 in 50. 
More recently blood from over 2,000 cows belonging to herds 
in which eases of abortion had recently occurred has been 
tes^ at &e ^yal Veterinary College, and the results (of 
which details will hereafter be published) support the opinion 
that with few or no exceptions blood serum from cows which 
have aborted from infection with the abortion bacillus will 
cause complete agglutination in serum dilutions of 1 in 50. 

The great valne of this test, however, lies in the fact that it 
enables one to detect the disease during its early stages, or, at 
least, before abortion, has occurred. It can also be relied upon 
to determine the nature of an abortion although weeks or even 
months have eli^sed since the act. 


* tf (kftparatxie Pathology anH Thorapoutut, Vch sxt., page 22 
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Prevention .—The coiusideration of this part of the subject 
falls naturally into two parts, viz., (1) the means by which a 
healthy herd may be kept free fi*om contagious abortion, and 
(2) the measures which may be employed to eradicate the 
disease from an infected herd. 

1. There is no doubt that the usual cause of an outbreak of 
abortion in a previously healthy herd is the introduction of 
an infected animal. In the great majority of cases the animal 
which thus serves as the starting point of an outbreak is a cow 
or heifer, but facts already mentioned indicate that it may 
sometimes be a bull. Except when there is perfectly trustworthy 
evidence that a newly purchased animal comes from a healthy 
herd there is only one practicable safeguard against the possible 
introduction of infection, viz., to keep the animal isolated until 
the agglutination test has freed it from suspicion. Inasmuch 
as a certain time must elapse after infection before a positive 
reaction to this test can be obtained, it is advisable to delay the 
test for three or four weeks after purchase. This may appear 
a troublesome procedure, and in dairy herds in which sales and 
purchases are frequent it can hardly be considered practicable. 
In breedii^ herds, however, and especially in valuable pedigree 
herds, the trouble and expense of such precautionary measures 
can hardly be pronounced out of keeping with the risk of 
incurring the serious losses which an outbreak of contagious 
abortion always entails. 

2. To eradicate contagious abortion from a herd is a problem 
of much greater difficulty. It must be stated, in the &'st place, 
that there is no satisfactory evidence that the disease can be 
either cured or prevented by the administration of any drug 
whatsoever. The alleged success of treatment with carbolic 
acid reposes on a very obvious fellaoy, viz., that the disappear¬ 
ance of the disease fi'om a herd which has been treated in this 
way cannot have been due to natural causes. It has long been 
known that under certain circumstances contagious abortion 
often disappears without any treatment whatever, and the ^t 
can be most reasonably explained by assuming that, sp^iking 
metaphorically, the fire has died out from lack of fresh fuel. 
Although, unfortunately, there are a good many exceptions to 
the rule, cows that become infected while pregnant generally 
make a complete natural recovery after the act of abortion 
or parturition, and are for a time thereafter immune against 
re-infeotion. Hence the disease tends to die out in a few years 
provided no fresh animals are introduced into the herd. A 
fact which is quite in harmony with this view is that after one 
or two bad seasons of abortion the further cases are mainly or 
entirely among heifers carrying their first calves. 

For a good unjany years past the inreveatiTe measures 
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recommeiided by the late Professor Nocard have been exten¬ 
sively practised, but it must be admitted with little or no 
apparent bene tit. The treatment consisted in frequent disin¬ 
fection ot the premises, combined with repeated sponging of 
the hindquarters of the cows and syringing of their genital 
passages with germicidal solutions. These latter measures 
were based on the \iew that infection usually took place per 
vaginam^ and they are obviously futile for the prevention of 
infection by the mouth. Frequent disinfection of the premises 
is no doubt advisable, but the lepeated injection of disinfectants 
into the genital passages of healthy cows in order to safeguard 
them from infection must be condemned as being both useless 
and irritating. 

As is the case with every chronic contagious disease in 
which there is a long latent stage, any hope of being able to 
arrest an outbreak of contagious abortion must lie in the 
possibility of early accurate diagnosis. The agglutination test 
provides that possibility and indicates a new way of dealing 
with outbreaks- 

A point which cannot be too strongly emphasised is that 
every case of abortion should be regarded as of the contagious 
kind until the contrary has been proved. It must, of course 
be admitted that there are cases in which the circumstances 
may be held to prove that the abortion is the result of some 
such cause as severe mechanical injury, and is not of the 
contagious kind, but such cases are rai*e. lu two instances that 
have recently come under the writer’s notice the owner con¬ 
sidered it almost certain that the abortion was the result of 
accident (falling into a ditch in one case, fright and breaking 
fences in the other), but the agglutination test proved that both 
cows were affected with contagious abortion. As soon as the 
existence of contagious abortion has been proved in a herd the 
agglutination test should be applied with the least possible 
delay to every breeding animal in it. The test may show that 
only a small number of animals are affected, and in that event 
the owner will probably be able to get out with vex*y little loss 
by disposing of these to a butcher. If they are very valuable 
it may be possible to isolate them. Unfortunately, in order to 
be effective such isolation must include separate pasture as 
well as separate houses, and it must be maintained for at least 
three months after the suspected cow has calved or aborted. 

Disinfection of premises ought, of course, to be practised, 
and after abortion the foetus and its membranes ought to be 
destroyed by fire or deeply buried. The genital passages of the 
cow may also be washed out occasionally as long as any visible 
discharge is coming away, and the manure and litter should 
not be spread on grass laud. 
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It is not so easy to advise an owner when the agglutination 
test proves that a large proportion of the cows are already 
infected. If isolation of the diseased animals is possible it 
ought to he tried, but in the contrary case at the present time 
the only possible alternative to allowing the disease to run its 
course is to vaccinate one month after calving each cow in the 
herd. Such vaccinated cows should not be put to the bull 
within less than thiee months. Heifers that are to be brought 
into the herd should also be vaccinated three months before 
service. 

What is here referred to as vaccination is carded out by 
injecting living or dead ai'tificial cultures of abortion bacilli 
under the skin. The use of dead bacilli in this way is devoid 
of danger but it is probable that it is of little value for confer¬ 
ring immunity. The injection of large doses of living bacilli 
does undoubtedly confer a considerable degree of immunity, 
but it must be remembered that it is a dangerous proceeding 
in the case of pregnant cows, and that even when the animal is 
non-pregnant at the time of vaccination it may cause abortion 
during the ensuing pregnancy if too short a period is allowed 
between vaccination and service. 

It is to be hoped that the trials of this method of dealing 
with outbreaks which have recently been made under the 
supervision of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries will 
provide information to show whether it can be recommended 
as both safe and efficacious. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that when it appeam to be 
impossible to arrest an outbreak, owing to the lack of facilities 
for isolating the animals found to be already infected, the best 
plan is to endeavour to run the herd for the next year or two 
with as few changes as possible. To dispose of the cows that 
have aborted and replace them by fresh animals is objection¬ 
able, because the majority of animals make a complete recovery 
after abortion and in consequence of immunity are likely to 
carry their next calves to full term, whereas any healthy cows 
brought into an infected stock serve as fresh fuel to the iire.^ 


Eoyal Veteiiuary College, 
Lonclou, N,W. 


J. MoFabybak. 


^ The author is indebted to Hr. A. L. Sheather, B.Se., for the photographs 
from which the illustratious I'u the article have been prepared. 
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COMPENSATION FOR THE UNEXHAUSTED 
MANURIAL VALUES OF FEEDING STUFFS 
AND FERTILISERS. 

The first attempt at putting on a really scientific basis the 
compensation to be awarded for the unexhausted manurial 
Talues of foods consumed on the farm was made by Lawes and 
Gilbert as long ago as 1870. 

After showing the fallacy of assessing compensation on the 
basis of the original “ cost ” of the materials, Lawes and Gilbert 
drew up a table of values founded upon the actual manurial 
constituents left in the dung after deducting what had been 
lost in the maintenance and live-weight increase of the animal, 
and also any loss incurred during making and storing of the 
manure. 

The Tables thus drawn up were first published in 1875. 
They were subsequently revised in the years 1885, 1897, and 
1898. 

Changes in the prices of manurial constituents, and increase 
of knowledge as the result of experience derived from experi¬ 
mental work, conducted alike at Rothamsted, "Woburn, and on 
the Continent, with regard to the losses in the making of 
farmyard manure and the practical value of the manurial 
constituents of food in a rotation, led to a reconsideration of 
the scale. This was done by the present writers in 1902 

The Tables, thus revised, met with general acceptance, and 
in large measure have replaced the local systems formerly in 
vogue. 

Time, however, has brought its changes again, and there 
has been a growing feeling that still further revision is 
required. Firstly, the prices of manurial ingredients have 
gone up, more especially in respect of the nitrogenous ones. 
Further, the inconvenience of spreading compensation over so 
long a period as four years has been increasingly felt. These 
circumstances induced the leading professional bodies connected 
with agricultural valuation to meet in conference, and nltimately 
the present writers were invited to again undertake a revision 
of the Tables, and to give replies to a number of questions 
which were raised in the progress of the discussion. We were 
further invited to deal, not only with foods consumed on the 
farm, but also to draw up, if possible, a scale of compensation 
for artificial and other manures used on the farm, but the full 
value of which had not been worked out by crop-growing. 

Our replies to these various questions are contained in the 
report recently issued (October, 1913) to the Central Association 
of Agriooltural and Tenant Right Yaluers, 
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It Las been, thought desirable, in addition to putting forward 
our revised Tables and our replies to the enquiries made, to 
contribute a paper in which there would be set out the general 
considerations which have weighed with us in giving our 
recommendations. 

By the kind consent of the Central Association, permission 
has been accorded us to publish this in the Journal of the 
II.A.S.E., where oui* former Tables of 1902 appeared. 

Rbasoists foe Revision op Previous Tables, 

We propose considering first the circumstances which have 
led to a revision of the earlier Tables. These reasons are 
twofold—(1) The rise in prices of manurial ingredients; (2) 
the growing feeling that the spreading of compensation over a 
period of four years is alike inconvenient and not borne out 
by recent investigation nor in actual agi'icultural practice. 

Rise in Prices op Manurial Inoredients. 

It may at once be pointed out that fertilisers geneially have 
decidedly gone up in pi ice since 1902, This applies mainly to 
nitrogenous fertilisers, potassic ones having remained much 
about the same, while phosphatic fertilisers have increased 
slightly, though, perhaps, hardly materially. The lise in unit 
value of nitrogen, however, has been very marked. Bulphate 
of ammonia, for example, has risen in price, since 1902, from 
1%1. a ton to about 14Z.; nitrate of soda, similarly, from about 
101. a ton to 12Z., and other nitrogenous materials in proportion. 

In our former Tables we put the unit value of nitrogen, as 
found in common nitrogenous manures used on the farm (such 
as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, bone meal, fish manure, 
blood, shoddy, guano, &c.), at 12s. per unit. A revision of 
current prices for the above materials warrants us in now 
putting the unit value of nitrogen at 15a. instead of 12a. as 
formerly. 

We do not consider it necessary to make any alteration as 
regards phosphoric acid. There has been a slight rise in the 
price of phosphatic manures, but not a material one. Super¬ 
phosphate, basic slag, and bone dust, for instance, have remained 
much as they were. This is also the case with fertiliseis 
supplying mainly potash ; Kainit, for instance, has remained • 
steadily at about 50s. per ton. 

The question was, of course, present in our minds, whether 
the change in prices was merely a fl.uctuation, or a perm^ent 
change. We have come to the conclusion that the rise is 
likely to be sustained for some time to come, and is not 
pierely temporary, and we have felt that should altor 
onr Tables Iq th}s directiipn ^wrdihgly, 
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Compensation por Loss op Potash. 

We have, however, considered it desirable to introduce a 
change of another kind in onr Tables as regards the compen¬ 
sation to be given for potash. Previously we had reckoned the 
whole of the potash to be recovered in the manure. This, 
however, we now think to be hardly correct, and that, as with 
phosphoric acid, so with the potash, there must be a certain 
loss of potash, more especially in respect of the loss by drain¬ 
age of the liquid portions of manure. Accordingly, we have, 
m our new Tables, suggested that three-quarters of the potash, 
and not the full amount, be credited to the manure. 

Period over which Compensation should be spread. 

In 1902 W’e proposed that compensation should be spread 
over a period of four years. This was based on the fact that, 
taking a rotation course, as exemplified in the Rothamsted and 
Woburn Experiments, there was evidence of the influence of 
manurial application lasting up to the fourth crop of a rotation. 
Indeed, it could be shown by the Woburn Experiments on the 
continuous growth of wheat and barley, that the applications 
of farmyard manure made from purchased foods continued to 
show a residue from their application for a much longer period 
than this. S<>me influence could even be shown for so long 
a time as twenty years, the land being practically raised 
permanently in fertility, for the crops gz’own subsequently 
never went down to the level of the unmanured plots. 

On the other hand, we have had to take into account more 
particularly the fact that the nitrogen contained in purchased 
feeding stuffs (and it is chiefly nitrogren for which compensa¬ 
tion is paid) is, in the main, contained in digestible compounds, 
and is therefore excreted from the animal as urea. This urea 
passes rapidly into ammonia, which is not only subject to loss 
in the manure, but also exerts its effect on the first and second 
crops only that are grown with the manure. The experiments 
at Rothamsted, to be described later, show practically no 
returns in the third and later crops for the inci*eased nitrogen 
in the dung that is brought about by cake feeding, &c. The 
long continued effect of dung is due to the more slowly acting 
^compounds of nitrogen contributed by the litter and the 
undigested residues of the food. 

In our former paper (1902) we gave instances from rotation 
experiments conducted both at Rothamsted and at Woburn, the 
general outcome of which was to show that when a root-crop 
was fed on the land, and was followed by barley, the barley 
crop was materially benefited thereby; that the next crop 
showed also a gain, but a much reduced one, and that when 
the wheat crop—the fourth in the rotation—was reached, the 
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influence of the manuring had practically ceased to tell. These 
experiments are fully discussed in the R.A.S.E. Journal, VoL 63, 
1902, pp. 99-105, and as the continuation of them from then to 
the present date gives results similar to the foregoing, we con¬ 
sider that we are justified in reducing the period over which 
compensation shall be spread. 

Taking all these matters into consideration, we are now 
agreed that in practice a period of fom? years over which 
compensation is to be spread, is inconveniently long and hardly 
borne out by experience. Moreover, the farmer’s records 
rarely extend so far back as four years, nor can they be 
adequately checked. 

The desire is evident to have matters of compensation 
promptly settled as between the in-coming and the out-going 
tenant. Accordingly, we are agreed to recommend that a period 
of two years be substituted for our previous one of four years 
over which compensation is to be spread, and we have revised 
our Tables in this sense, 

MAKUBB made UlSrOEE niFFBBBNT CONDITIONS. 

We have introduced a further change in our Tables, feeling, 
as we do, that a discrimination should be drawn between 
manure that is made in yards and that obtained by feeding 
direct on the land. It is recognised that when an animal is 
being fed upon the land, the urine, which contains the most 
valuable manurial constituents of the food, is very completely 
absorbed by the soil, without the large loss of ammonia that 
occurs during the making and storage of dung. 

In the case of manure stored in heaps it is on the nitrogen 
that the loss chiefly falls, both through the storage of the 
manure and the washing by rain and loss by drainage which it 
may suffer. 

It would only seem right, therefore, that higher compensa¬ 
tion shoiild be given for the food that is fed direct on the land 
than for that which is consumed in yards and the manure 
subsequently stored in heaps. 

In our original Tables, as the result of experiments on the 
losses which farmyard manure undergoes in making and 
storing, we reckoned that 50 per cent, of the total manurial 
constituents would be lost under ordinary good farming 
practice before the manure went out on the field. 

We now consider that when the manure is not subject to 
these changes it would be right to allow for 70 per cent, 
of the nitrogen being retained instead of the 50 per cent, 
given in our former Tables, This ithould apply equally to 
the case of sheep feeding on the land and to bollocks and 
cows on pasture when either class of stock is consuming 
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cake or corn, the manure being deposited direct on the land. 

As this increase is due to the greater proportion of ammonia 
saved, it should only apply to the crop for which the manure 
is directly used, and not for a subsequent crop. Accordingly, 
we have divided the column D into two sections according as 
the food is consumed in yards, D (1) and D (2), or is fed direct 
on the land, D (3) and D (4). 

In suggesting this change we are aware that we are compli¬ 
cating our Tables by the introduction of additional columns, 
and that it would be more convenient to have a single scale 
which would meet all purposes. 

We are, however, so convinced of the justification for 
drawing a distinction between food consumed on the land and 
that made into manure in the yard, that, at the risk of compli¬ 
cation, we have introduced this modification. 

It may be said that it is impossible to get to know how 
much cake, Ac., is fed on the land, and how much at home, 
and that a farmer about to quit will be disposed to claim 
for a large proportion having been fed on the land, so that 
he may get compensation on the higher scale. But we do 
not anticipate more difficulty over this than there is in ascer¬ 
taining, as at present, whether the cake has been purchased at 
all, and how much. In any case the valuer will know the 
custom of the country, and whether it is usual to feed one- 
half, one-third, or some other proportion of the roots on the 
land, and, similarly, how the grass land is treated in this 
respect. With this knowledge, the existence of the supple¬ 
mentary columns, D (3) and D (4), will enable the valuer to 
reckon what proportion he may fairly put to one head or the 
other. 

“First tear”—“Second tear.” 

Some misundemtanding having ai*isen from the use of the 
expressions “First year,” “Second year,” &c., in our former 
Tables, we have thought it well to indicate clearly in our 
revised ones what we mean by this. 

By “ First year ” we mean the year in which the manure is 
made, whether it be in yards and stored for later use, or 
whether it has been already put on the land as in the case of 
sheep feeding or in that of bullocks consuming cake or corn 
on pasture, but in all cases before the crop, if any, grown with 
the manure has been utilised. The first column, D (1), of our 
new Table means the value to be assigned to the manure before 
the out-going tenant has derived any benefit from it. 

By “ Second year” we wish to indicate the state of things 
that rules after crop has been grown with the manure, that 
is, the residue still remainiug after that crop has been grown. 
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To make this clear, we have substituted for ‘‘First year,” 
“ Second year,” &c., in our Tables the terms “ Before one crop 
has been grown,” “ After one crop has been gi*own.” As a rule 
the manure will have been made duiing the winter and be 
applied to the following spring or root crop. D (1) will 
accordingly, as a rule, mark the value of the manui*e as it is in 
the yards, D (2) alter the root crop has been grown. 

In a case where the manure has been used for the root 
crop, and where this crop, though still on the land at the time of 
the giving up of the tenancy, has to be paid for by the in-coming 
tenant, the value is indicated by column D (2), for the manure 
has been used for the crop, and is clearly not of the same 
value as when lying in the yards, but is only the residue left 
after the taking out by the root crop of what the latter will 
utilise. 

STOElNa OP MANtrUB. 

Another point upon which there has been misunderstanding 
is in regard to the conditions under which we presume the 
manure to have been made at the time it is valued, and the 
precautions against loss that should have been observed in 
the making and storing of it. We would state clearly that 
our Tables, as set out, presume the manure to have been made 
in boxes or yards where there is no avoidable loss by drainage, 
and where the manure is not washed by rain; further, that 
the amnure has been made with all reasonable care, and that it 
has Been stored, protected from the rain, and not unduly 
exposed or otherwise subjected to loss. 

We have shown in our original Tables that even under ideal 
conditions, such as those which existed at Woburn (where the 
manure was made in pits with cemented bottom and sides, and 
was, after removal, covered with earth) there was an unavoxd-* 
able loss of from 30 to 35 per cent, of the original manure 
value as calculated from the composition of the materials used* 
Reckoning that these conditions would not be obtained in 
ordinary practice, we followed Lawes and Gilbert in their 
estimate that the loss would be about 50 per cent, under 
ordinary good farming conditions, and our Tables are based on 
this assumption. When these conditions have not been com¬ 
plied with, and the manure has been madte in opeh yards and 
has been exposed to rain, so that the liquid portions rw tq a 
great extent have drained away, or where the manure has heen 
left exposed in uncovered heaps in a field and tihe washings 
have sunk into the earth around, it is clear that the losses may 
be still more. 

It is impossible to firame separate scales for all such sets of 
0 <^ditionB,and thisisaniatter on which thevalu^rmnst exercise 

i t 
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his discretion, and make such deductions as, in his opinion, are 
justified. But, seeing that manure, be it ever so badly kept, 
can only to a limited extent be deprived of its manurial 
constiiuents, and that the more insoluble portions will remain 
in the dung despite much washing by rain, we have felt it wise 
to insert the provision that any deduction on account of bad 
storage shall not exceed 50 per cent, of the value as set out in 
our column D (1) ; that is, even in the worst cases a figure not 
lower than one-half the corresponding one in our Table D (1) 
will represent the value of the manure. 

New Feeding Matbbials. 

We have been frequently asked if we would be willing to 
extend our Table of Foods by the inclusion of further items, 
new feeding materials, &c. While this is undoubtedly desir¬ 
able in the case of foods in regular use, we feel it necessary to 
avoid overloading our Tables with matter that would only be 
of occasional use. 

For the same reason we think it desirable to exclude all 
articles which are really of a ‘‘proprietary” character, and 
others which come on the market for a time and then dis¬ 
appear. Moreover, the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act now 
obliges vendors to give on the invoice the analysis of the 
foods which they sell. Included in such statements are the 
albuminoids, and from these the nitrogen—^which is the main 
manurial constituent—can be obtained by dividing the per¬ 
centage of albuminoids by 6^. The phosphoric acid and 
potash are of minor significance, and will not vary in foods to 
the extent that the albuminoids do. It is accordingly com¬ 
paratively simple in the case of a material not included in our 
Tables, but with the analysis in hand, to assign to it, by 
comparison with foods of like composition, its appropriate 
place in the Table and its manurial value. 

Our opinion has been asked if we would include such 
things as gluten meal, meat meal, compound cakes, and “ pro¬ 
prietary ” articles such as “ uveco,” “ molassine meal,” &o., also 
treacle. 

The use of some of these does not seem to us sufiSciently 
general to warrant their inclusion, while others, such as 
‘^molassine meal” and treacle, have no appreciable manurial 
value at all. At the same time we have thought it well to add 
to our list three further materials. These are soya bean cake, 
earth-nut cake, and Bombay cotton cake. The widespread use 
of the latter n^es it desirable to separate it from the ordinary 
or “Egyptian” cotton cake, and this we have accordingly 
done. 
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Mechanical Value attaching to Straw used as 
Manure. 

It is recognised that, in addition to the manurial constituents 
of value which straw manure possesses, it exercises a further 
benefit, one which can best be described as its “ mechanical ” 
value. This benefit is exercised alike on light and on heavy 
soils when farmyard manure made with straw is used. To 
the former class of soil it imparts substance ” and tends to 
retain moisture in the land; on heavy soils it helps to open 
them out, lightens them, and renders drainage easier. These 
beneficial effects are over and above anything possessed by the 
purely manurial ingredients of the dung; accordingly, when 
straw has been sold off the farm that ought to have been used 
as litter, we consider that the farm has been depreciated to this 
extent, and that additional compensation should be paid when 
the land has been so deprived of these benefits. 

This would not apply, however, where the hay or straw 
would normally have been given as food to stock. Moreover, 
it must be left to the valuer to determine what proportions 
should, under the ruling custom of the district, have been 
consumed, and what proportion trampled down as litter by 
stock. Also, it may be that there are cases where it can be 
clearly shown that land would not be benefited by such appli¬ 
cation, and is not in need of the mechanical benefits conferred 
by the use of straw dung. This, again, is a matter which must 
be left to the discretion of the valuer. 

The mechanical value of the straw thus used we consider 
to be about equal to that of its manurial benefit, and we 
consequently assign a figure of 7s, per ton to be paid as 
compensation for removal of straw, in addition to the 7a. 
per ton already allowed for its manurial value. 

We should point out that, in dealing with this matter, we 
have had purely to do with the losses of manurial material to 
the lahd, and not with any point that has reference to breach 
of custom, contract, or agreement. 

PooD-STUEPS Fed to Milking Oows. 

The question has been asked whether in the case of foods 
given to milking cows less compensation should be allowed 
than for the same foods when given to fattening beasts, 
because of the constituents taken off. the farm in the form of 
milk, or by the fact of the cows carrying their calves. 

It is quite true that milking cows excrete less of the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, &c., in their food than do fattening 
bullocks. They are, however, pastured to a greater degree 
upon the land, under which conditions they will return more 
then do bullocks which are fed in the yard; hence in this case 
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the value of their excreta would probably be represented by 
figures somewhat in excess of those of column B (1). 

On the other hand, while the cows are within doors the 
proper amount of compensation would be less than that 
indicated in D (1). The circumstances of the case could only 
be met by the addition of another column to the Tables, or, 
more probably, two fresh ones. Apart from the inconvenience 
of this, there would have to be taken into consideration what 
proportion of the time the cows were out at grass, and what 
time under cover. This would be very hard to arrive at. and 
so we have decided that it would be better to class these cases 
all together, and apply the figures of column D generally to 
foods consumed by milking cows as well as by fattening 
bullocks. It would be open to the valuer to use his discretion 
either as to allowing rather more when the cows were, for the 
greater part of the year, out at grass, or a somewhat less 
amount where the cows were kept in the stalls with little or 
no litter, and where the urine to a large extent went to waste. 

Food-stttfps Feb to Yotteg Stock. 

It might similarly be urged that young stock, by reason of 
their building up their body structure, will use up more of the 
constituents of food and return less in manure than would 
older stock, and that, therefore, a less value should be assigned 
in their case to the litter. But in practice it is never possible 
to discriminate between what food is given to young stock and 
what to older, nor would the manure of each be kept separate. 
Nor again would it, more than exceptionally, be the case that 
only young stock was kept on a farm. So here, too, we 
think it advisable to avoid bringing any further sub-divisions 
into our Table, and to class the manure from young and old 
stock alike under D. 

FOOD-STtTFES FBB TO PiGS. 

Much the same question has been raised in regard to the 
manure made by pigs. It would, however, seldom be the case 
that the manure from pigs was kept separate from the rest, and, 
on a general farm, all manure, whether from fattening bullocks, 
milking cows, young stock, or pigs, would be put together in 
one heap, and be used indiscriminately. 

It would overburden the Tables to no good purpose to 
attempt to provide for*all these varied circumstances, and, 
accordingly, we have decided to class them together, 

Fbrtilisbks. 

^ In addition to revising our scales for compensation to be 
paid for Feeding-stuffs consumed^ we were asked to put outj if 
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possible, a similar scale for the assessment ot the unexhausted 
value of such Fertilisers as are generally used on a farm, and 
to indicate what might be expected to be the period of duration 
of these, and how much of the original value is left after 
the taking of one or more crops. This we have found to be 
by no means an easy matter. In the first place, reliable sources 
of information are but few in number. Then, it is well-known 
that different fertilisers act very differently according to the 
nature of the land to which they are applied. Thirdly, there 
are the differences attaching to the growing of different crops, 
for these will not all alike remove the same constituents, nor to 
the same extent. The influence of manures must depend, not 
only upon the suitability of them for the particular purpose for 
which they are employed, but also upon the condition of the 
land, and whether they have been rightly applied. Hence, to 
draw up a set of Tables attempting to provide for all cases that 
might occur, for all classes of land, for all variations of cropping 
and rotation, would involve such complication as to render 
them practically useless. 

The most we have been able to do is, after a consideration 
of such data as exist, and of what is known generally regarding 
the action of different fertilisers, to draw up a general Table 
which, at least, will have the merit of being an approximation 
to the truth, and certainly be better than many of the hap¬ 
hazard and variable systems of valuation at present adopted. 

We have, however, seen it well to discriminate between the 
application of fertilisers to arable land and grass land re¬ 
spectively. Where, as in the latter case, there is always a crop 
on the land, the constituents of manure are more fully retained 
and do not drain away so readily as on arable land. 

Thus, we have allowed, in the case of glass land, compen¬ 
sation to extend over a longer period than with arable land. 
Notably is this the case with such materials as basic slag and 
lime, the influence of which is known practically to last longer 
on grass land. 

Though one crop, say for example, a cereal crop, will not 
take as much out of the land as does a root crop or a potato 
crop, it is impossible to discriminate between the residues each 
would leave behind. The decisive factor is less the with¬ 
drawal by the crop than the changes which afterwards go on 
in the soil. 

Between different classes of soil, also, we have not been able 
to discriminate, but must leave it to the discretion of the 
valuer whether the manures have been rightly applied or not. 
This is more especially the^case when manure has oeen put on 
cruss land, in oases such as those of superphosphate, bones, 
basic sla^, and lime. Supetphosphate^ for examp&» Is iu some 
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Table I.— Showing the Composition^ Manurial a>id 
Lawes and OilherVs Tables^ 1897 , 


Valuation per ton as 


No 

Poods 

A 

Nitrogen 

B 

Phosphoric acid 

Per 

cent m 
food 

Value at 
15«. 

pel unit 

Half of 
VtUue to 
manure 

Per 
a*nt lu 
food 

Value at 

per unit 

Three- 
quarters 
of value 
to 

manure 



Per cent. 

a 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Per cent. 

i. 

d. 

8. d. 

1 

(Decorticated cotton ] 
\ cake. , . . j 

6 90 

103 

6 

61 

9 

310 

9 

4 

7 0 

2 

j Undecorticated cotton \ 

1 cake (Egyptian) . j 

354 

53 

2 

26 

7 

20U 

6 

0 

4 6 

3 

(Undecorticated cotton] 

( cake (Bombay) .j 

3*10 

46 

6 

23 

3 

2 60 

7 

6 

6 7 

4 

Linseed cake 

4-76 

71 

4 

35 

8 

2 00 

6 

0 

4 6 

5 

Linseed 

3 60 

54 

0 

27 

0 

1*54 

4 

7 

3 5 

6 

Soya-bean cake . 

6 85 

102 

8 

51 

4 

130 

3 

H 

2 11 

7 

Palm-nut cake . 

2 50 

37 

6 

18 

9 

120 

3 

7 

2 8 

8 

Cocoa-nut cake . 

3 40 

51 

0 

25 

6 

140 

4 

2 

3 1 

9 

Eaith-nut cake . 

7’62 

in 

4 

57 

2 

2 00 

6 

0 

4 6 

10 

Eape cake . 

4 90 

73 

6 

36 

9 

2 50 

7 

6 

5 8 

11 

Beans .... 


CO 

0 

30 

0 

no 

3 

4 

2 0 

13 

Peas .... 


54 

0 

27 

0 

0 85 

2 

7 

1 11 

IS 

Wheat.... 

180 

26 10 

13 

5 


2 

7 

2 0 

14 

Bailey. 

165 

24 10 

12 

5 

■rh 

2 

3 

1 8 

15 

Oath . 

Km 

30 

0 

15 

0 


1 

10 

1 6 

16 

Maize 

1*70 

26 

6 

12 

9 


1 

9 

1 4 

17 

i Bieemual . 

l-9() 

28 

H 

14 

4 


1 

9 

1 4 

18 

Locust beans 


18 

0 

9 

0 


2 

5 

1 10 

19 

Malt ... . 

1 1*82 

27 

4 

13 

8 

0 80 

2 

6 

1 10 

20 

Malt culmb . 


68 

6 

29 

3 

2 00 

6 

0 

4 6 

21 

Bran 

2 50 

37 

6 

18 

9 

3 60 

10 10 

8 2 

22 

Breweib’ grains (dried) 

sso 

49 

4 

24 

8 

161 

4 

10 

3 8 

23 

Bieweis’ grains (wet) . 

0 81 

12 

4 

C 

2 

0*42 

1 

3 

0 U 

24 

Clover hay . 

2*40 

36 

0 

18 

0 

KS9 

1 

9 

1 4 

25 

Meadow bay 

1*50 

22 

6 

11 

3 


1 

2 

0 11 

36 

Wheat straw 

0*46 

6 

8 

!Bi 


0 24 

0 

9 

0 7 

27 

i Barley straw 

U40 

6 

0 

K| 


0*18 

0 

6 

0 4 

28 

Oat straw . 


7 

6 

■ 


0 24 

0 

9 

0 7 

29 

Mangolds . 


8 

4 

1 

8 



S 


30 

Swedes, 

0-25 

3 10 

1 

11 

0 06 


2 


31 

Turnips 

0*18 

2 

8 

1 

4 

0-06 

* 0 

2 

0 I 
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Compensation Values of Feeding Stuffs (Revised from 
and Voeleher and EaWs Tables, 1902 ). 


Compensation value for each ton 
of the food consumed 



Thiee- 

Per Value auaiters 

ceuG in atiH of value 

food pel unit to 

manure 


Per cent 

8 . 

d. 

2'00 

8 

0 

2 00 

8 

0 

1-61 

C 

6 

1-40 

5 

7 

l-,37 

6 

(> 

2-2) 

8 

10 

0-60 

2 

0 
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8 

0 

1*50 

8 

0 

160 

6 

0 
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d. 

a 
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64 

9 

32 

4 

37 

1 

I 18 

6 

33 
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16 

10 

44 

4 

22 

2 

34 
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17 

8 

60 10 

30 

6 

22 11 

11 

5 

34 

7 

17 

a 

66 

2 

33 

1 

46 11 

23 

5 

36 

4 

18 

2 

31 

9 

16 

10 

17 

0 

8 

6 

16 

8 

7 

10 

17 

11 

9 

0 

16 

2 

7 

7 

16 

9 

8 

4 

13 

2 

6 

7 


f3) 
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or 

or 
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8, d. 

86 6 

32 4 

47 9 

18 6 

43 0 

16 10 
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22 2 

45 4 

17 3 

81 6 

30 5 

30 6 

11 5 

44 9 

17 3 

89 1 

33 1 

Cl 8 

23 5 
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( cake (Bombay). 



8 2 Beans . 

6 10 Peas . . 

8 0 Wheat. 

7 10 Barley. 

' Oats . 
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Bice meal . 
Locust beans 
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Malt culms ... 20 

Bran .... 21 

Brewers’ grains (diied) ^ 22 
Brewers’grains (wet) , ^,^8 


1*80 6 0 

1-60 6 6 


080 3 2 

1-00 4 0 

1-00 4 0 


4 6 23 
4 8 16 



11 11 21 0 11 11 Clover hay . 
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3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

8 
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■ 

6 
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4 
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1 

2 

1 
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parts adTantageously used for grass land ; in other parts no 
benefit is experienced from it. Basic slag, again, is invaluable 
on some lands, but useless on others. Bones, in their different 
forms, are very variable as regards their results ; while lime, 
though indispensable on some soils, may not be called for at 
all on others. 

The matter of the prices charged for manures is again one 
beyond our power to check; we must assume these to be fair. 
Inasmuch, however, as the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act 
compels the giving of the analysis on the invoice, a safeguard 
is introduced by which a competent valuer can form some 
opinion, or upon which expert opinion can be taken, as to 
the reasonableness of the price charged. We must, therefore, 
leave it to be understood that, while the Tables we have set 
out are to be taken as a guide, they must be subject to such 
modifications as the particular circumstances of the case 
demand. 

The most recent information as to the residual value of 
fertilisers is that obtained from a large series of experiments 
which were commenced in 1904 in Little Hoos Field, Botham- 
sted, and which are still in progress. These have already 
given certain definite issues regarding the residue left for 
subsequent crops after one or more have been taken off the 
land. 

Perhaps one of the most striking points brought out is that 
phosphates, whether derived from superphosphate, bones, or 
basic slag, behave much alike as regards their residues. A 
further point is that in nitrogenous manures like Peruvian 
guano, fish guano, meat meal, &c., as also in manure cakes, the 
greater portion of the value is used up in the first crop. 
Slowly-acting organic manures, such as shoddy, hoofs, and 
horns, <fec., last for a longer period, and for this duration 
allowance should be made. 

As regards lime, the Woburn Experiments have clearly 
shown the duration of this both on arable and on grass land. 
Lastly, the Rothamsted and Woburn Experiments alike have 
demonstrated that for such soluble salts as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, and the like, there is piactically nothing 
left over after the first crop has been taken off. 

Acting on these data, we have drawn up the following Table 
of compensation (page 117) for the use of fertilisers generally. 

The first point that will probably strike the practical man as 
being somewhat strange is the putting of superphosphate and 
bones on the same level. This, however, is the direct outcome 
of the experiments on Little Hoos Field, and superphosphate 
must clearly not be considered the transient material which it 
is top often supposed to be. On grass land, bones may be 
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expected to yield a benefit for a longer period, and we have 
lengthened their duration accordingly. Dissolved bones are 
more rapid in their action, and so a higher proportion has been 
put down as being taken up by the first crop. Regarding basic 
slag, a long series of statistics exist, notably those from the 
Cockle Park Farm of the Northumberland County Council. 
While basic slag is not so certain in its action on arable land, it 
is clear that, where it is well suited to grass land, the benefit 
may last for seven to eight years. 

Bone and compound manures are very variable in composi¬ 
tion, and it is with these that one meets with most cases of 
comparatively high prices being charged; we think ourselves 
justified, therefore, in putting these into a lower scale as 
regards their residual value than superphosphate or dissolved 
bones. 

It may again cause some surprise that the effect of nitro¬ 
genous manures such as Peruvian guano, fish guano, and meat 
meal, is reckoned to be so readily exhausted; but this is what 
the experience of the Rothamsted Experiments in Little Hoos 
Field has shown. The same applies even more strikingly to 
manure-cakes and dried blood. It will, however, create no 
surprise to those who have followed the Rothamsted and 
Woburn Experiments, that we allow no appreciable residue 
in the case of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or the 
more recently introduced nitrogenous fertilisers, cyanamide, 
nitrate of lime, &c. 

Potash salts, however, possess a longer duration in the 
soil, and hence we reckon them to last through to the third 
crop. 

Lastly, as regards lime, we have clear evidence from the 
Woburn Experiments that, on arable land, lime, when required, 
will exercise tangible benefit for quite seven years, and, on 
grass land, may be expected to last even longer. 

In drawing up these new Tables, we have been actuated 
solely by the desire to put the system of valuation of unex¬ 
hausted residues on as scientific a basis as possible, while 
having due regard to practical considerations. We know 
well the imperfections of our own knowledge of the subject, 
but, so far as the results of actual experiment are available, we 
have endeavoured to utilise these for the purpose of drawing 
up our Tables. We in no way, however, wish it thought that 
we are proposing to dispense with the Valuer, for, as our Paper 
will have shown, there are numerous points in which the 
judgment of the Valuer must be exercised, and our Tables are 
intended primarily to give him a sound basis upon which to 
work. 
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We have been mucb gratified by the reception already given 
to our earlier Tables, and we can but hope that the present 
revision and extension of them will be found of real benefit 
and will meet with general acceptance. 

J. Augustus Voblczbe, 
A. D. Hall. 

[Oopies of tills article vill be obtamable in pampblet form at the Society's 
House, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C., tbrouirb any bookseller, or of Mr. John 
Murray, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. Pnce one shilling . Half price to 
Members on application to the Society only.] 


THE DURATION OF THE ACTION OF 
MANURES. 

How long the action of a manure maybe expected to last in the 
soil is a question of considerable scientific interest, and also of 
immediate practical importance, since an outgoing tenant is 
entitled to compensation for any added fertility he may have 
left in the land for the benefit of his successor. 

The obvious answer would be that of simple arithmetic; 
the manure contains so many pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash; one or more crops are grown after its appli¬ 
cation, each containing a certain amount of these constituents ; 
the difference, if any, calculated on the same scale of prices 
should then represent the value of the residue in the soiL 
We cannot, however, work along these lines ; too many other 
factors than the crop withdrawals come into play. The nitrogen 
compounds in the manure in particular are subject to various 
losses of an incalculable nature—some of them are exceedingly 
stable, persist in the soil, and slowly become available to the 
plant; others change rapidly into ammonia and nitrates, and 
if they are not utilised by the crop are then liable to be washed 
out of the soil or destroyed by bacterial action. At Rothamsted 
the experiments have fully demonstrated that no part of the 
ammonia or nitrates applied as manure and not utilised by the 
the crop persists through the winter for the benefit of the 
succeeding crop. On the lighter soil at Woburn there is a 
small residue, the amount of which depends upon the winter 
rainfall and temperature. Phoi^hatic manures are less subject 
to loss; they cannot be destroyed, and washing on ordinary 
soils is negligible. For example, at Rothamsted the whole of 
the unused phoaphonc acid applied superphosphate over a 
period of half a century still reroains in the top niUe inches of 
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soil. The phosphates do, however, undergo change, and by 
combination with the bases in the soil pass into compounds 
which are more insoluble and but slightly available to the crop, 
the character of the change depending upon the composition of 
the soil. Some, at any rate, of the unused phosphoric acid is 
thus put out of action, and the whole must be counted as of 
less value, pound for pound, than in the original manure. 
Potash behaves very similarly to phosphoric acid, though it is 
rather more soluble and subject to loss by drainage. 

As the problem could not be solved by theoretical con¬ 
siderations, it was resolved at Eothamsted to subject it to actual 
trial, and the Little Hoos Field, in 1904, was set aside for that 
purpose. In view of the smallness of some of the effects the 
experiment has hardly yet lasted long enough for accurate 
results; the main trend is, however, sufficiently indicated to 
permit of certain general conclusions being drawn. The 
experiment took the following form: for each manure five 
plots were set aside—one was a check plot, which at no time 
received the manure under investigation. Of the other plots, 
one received the manure in 1904, but remained unmanured in 
1905, 6, and 7 ; a second plot was manured in 1906, but not in 
1907 ; the third in 1907. Thus in 1907, by which year* the 
experiment was in full swing, there was a plot that had been 
manured in that year, another that had been manured in the 
previous year; a third two years previously; and a fourth 
three years previously. In 1908 it was considered that the 
manure applied in 1904 to the first plot had been exhausted by 
the four crops grown with it, and the manuring was renewed 
on that plot; on the second plot it was renewed in 1909, and 
so on ; the result being that in any year after 1907 there was a 
crop grown on some plot with the manure ; on a second plot 
with the residue of the manure after one crop had been taken ; 
on a third with the residue after two crops ; and on a fourth 
with the residue after three crops ; while there was a further 
check plot that had never received the manure. The Table on 
the following page will show more exactly the arrangement. 

The field was farmed on a rotation of alternating corn and 
roots—swedes, barley, mangolds, wheat; clover being omitted 
because it would introduce nitrogen. In the field there were 
eight sets of five plots; five for nitrogenous manures—dung made 
from roots and hay only, cake fed dung, shoddy (wool waste), 
Peruvian guano, rape dust, and three for phosphatic manures— 
bone meal, superphosphate, and basic slag. Once during each 
rotation a dressing of superphosphate and sulphate of potash 
was applied equally to all the nitrogen plots; similarly for the 
corn crops a dressing of sulphate of ammonia was given alike 
the phosphatic plots. Jt will be noticed tbp.t for eagb 
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'll ear 

Plot A 

PlotB 

PlotC 

PlotD 1 

PlotB 

mot 

Minuzo 

- 

- 

- 

No manure 
Check 

1903 

No minme 

1 vtai ol t iC'si 
due 

Manure 

— 

— 

No manure 
Check 

m06 

No manure 

2 yen old reui 
duo 

No manure 

1 \eax old resi¬ 
due 

Mauuze 

- 

No manure 
Check 

1907 

Nomxnuio 

H xear old resi¬ 
due 

No manure 

2 year old resi 
due 

No manure 

1 year old lepi 
due 

Manuie 

. . 1 

^omonuie 

Check 

1908 

Manure 

No manure 
^ year old resi 
due 

No manure 

2 year old resi 
due 

No manure 

1 year old resi 
due 

No manure 
Check 

1909 

No manure 

1 year old resi¬ 
due 

Manure 

No manure 

8 year old re&i 
due 

No mauuic 

2 year old resi¬ 
due 

No manme 
Check 


Ac 

&c 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 


manurial series there was one check plot tuunannred; these 
were arranged diagonally across the field and the mean of all 
the five was need for compaidson in the case of nitrogenous 
manures, the mean of three is the standard for the phosphatic 
plots. It will not be necessary here to give the details of all 
the crops (the actual amounts of 3Qaanure applied and the yields 
are set out in the Guide to the Bothamsted Experiments and 
in the Annual Report from year to year); to bring them into 
comparison the mean yield (total produce, grain and straw 
or roots and leaves) on the check plots was each year taken as 
100, and the other yields calculated to that standard. It will 
be convenient to consider separately the results obtained: 
(1) from dung, (2) from other nitrogenous fertilisers, (8) from 
phosphario fertilisers. 

1. Besidual values of rich <md poor dvmg. 

The dung for the experiment was made afresh each year; 
a couple of bullocks were fed under cover on hay mA roots 
alone, another pair alongside had the same roots and hay, the 
same straw litter, but in addition a good ration of &-8 lb. of 
cake per diem. The two lots of dung were either, taken 
straight from the stalls on to the land or made np into* heaps 
Edde by side and treated exactly alike until they ‘wdre carted 
out to the land and ploughed in. No a^eanpt was made to 
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check the amount of food consumed in making the dung, but 
equal weights of the manure were taken, the application being 
at the rate of sixteen tons to the acre, and the lots were sampled 
as they were carted out. 

The following Table I. gives a summary of the results :— 


Table I. — Yield from rich and i)Qor dung over a period of 
fo%(,r years. 



TlEin —Total produce (unmanured plot=]00) 


Year of 
application 

1 year old 
residue 

2 year old 
residue 

3 year old 
residue 


Mean ot 9 

Mean of 8 

Mean of 7 

Menn of 6 

Dung from roots and hay 
only .... 

134 

123 

114 

IOC 

Dung from roots and bay 
with cake 

166 

132 

113 

i 

lUS 


In the year of application the cake fed dung had a great 
superiority, it increased the yield above that of the unmanured 
plot by twice the amount of increase produced by the ordinary 
dung, e,g, if the unmanured plot gave 3 qr. of wheat, the plot 
receiving ordinary dung gave 4 qr., and the plot with cake fed 
dung 6 qr. In the following year, however, the superiority 
was much less manifest, the ordinary dung raised the yield by 
one quarter, the cake fed dung by one-third. In the following 
two years there was no significant difference in the effect of 
the two kinds of dung, the effect of the cake feeding persists 
for two years only, then, though the dung is still producing an 
effect, the poor dung is just as valuable as the rich. To under¬ 
stand these results let us turn to the analysis of the dung, 
mean values per cent., Table II. 


Table II. —Composition of dung. 



Dry 
Matter 
per cent. 

Nitrogen, per cent. 

Total. 

As 

Ammonia 

As 

Amides, 

Insoluble 

Dung from roots and 






hay 

26-4 

0*630 

0*043 

0-060 

0*418 

Dung from roots and 






hay with cake 

26^6 

0*701 

0*147 

0-118 

0*436 


The cake fed dung naturally contains the most nitrogen, 
0-7 per cent, as against 0*53 per cent., but the difference is 
almost entirely in the ammonia and other soluble compounds, 
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for both kinds contain about the same percentage of nitrogen 
combined in an insoluble form. 

This is exactly what should be expected from the fact that 
the nitrogen compounds in the cake, being almost wholly 
digestible, are excreted as urea, which changes rapidly into 
ammonia; thus the effect of cake feeding is to eniich the 
dung in ammonia and other active compounds of nitrogen, 
but not particularly in those more slowly acting insoluble 
compounds which come from the litter and the undigested 
portions of the food. From numerous other experiments we 
learn that ammonia and such compounds are only of value as 
manures for the crops to which they are applied, or to a much 
smaller degree to the succeeding crops; hence the effect of 
the cake feeding is pronounced in the first year, much less in 
the succeeding year, and then nil. After the second year the 
slowly acting nitrogen compounds that were derived from the 
straw and the undigested residues of the food are still coming 
into action, and continue to do so for many years before they 
are exhausted, but these effects, as they aiise less from the cake 
feeding than from the other constituents of the manure, become 
alike for both kinds of dung. The general conclusion that we 
can draw is that cake feeding only adds fertility to the land for 
the first two crops grown with the manure. 

2. Other Nitrogenous Manures. 


Table III .—Yield from various nitrogenous manures over 
a period of four years. 



ViBLU.—Total produce (unmanured plot «= lOO) 


Tear of 

1 year old 

2 year old 

3 year old 


application 

residue 

rcMdue 

residue 


Mean of 9 

Heon ot 8 

Mean of 7 

Mean of 6 

Hhoddy .... 

189-7 

125-2 

1161 

106 7 

Pem\ laii Gtiano. 

180 0 

101-0 

96 5 

984 

Bcipe Dust .... 

186-9 

100 4 

100-0 

94-4 


The results obtained with the wool-waste, Peruvian guaao, 
and rape dust are set out in Table III. A marked contrast 
exists between the first and the two latter of these mahures. 
The shoddy or wool-waste evidently contains compounds of 
nitrogen subject to comparatively slow decay, so that ifc)^ effect 
in the second and succeeding years is considerable, there being 
a distinct increase indicated in the fourth crop grown vsdth the 
manure. Indeed the values yielded by shoddy compare very 
closely with those obtained with farmyard manure nmde irom 
roots and hay only. It is a p^istent mantire that exerts in 
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the first year of application less than one-half of its total ejffect. 
Doubtless we should include in the same categoiy all manures 
made from hair, fur, skin, silk, hoofs, horns, &c.; and probably 
also the nitrogen compounds of bones. 

Tery different are the results yielded by Peruvian guano 
and rape dust. For both these manures the return in the first 
season is high; they are well-known, indeed, as active and 
effeeti\e nitrogenous fertilisers; but the experiments show 
that they leave no residue possessing any value for succeeding 
crops. Owing to the limited number of experiments, too much 
stress cannot be laid on the actual figures obtained—there is a 
possible error of 5 per cent, or so, and, moreover, some evidence 
exists that the check-plot figure, = 100, is somewhat too high 
for the plots in the guano and rape dust series, which are in 
consequence rated too low. However, we shall be justified in 
concluding that the nitrogenous residue from Peruvian guano 
or rape cake after a crop has been taken will give less than 
10 per cent, increase in tiie second crop, and after that will be 
completely exhausted. (It should be noted that this statement 
applies to the nitrogenous part only of these manures, not to 
the phosphates they contain.) Now, the nitrogen compounds 
in question are, in the guano, ammonium compounds, uric 
acid and its derivatives, and some proteins; in the rape 
cake, almost entirely proteins; and it is a point of great 
importance in this connection thus to find that proteins are as 
active and as temporary in their action as ammonium com¬ 
pounds. Such a result is indeed intelligible, for the true 
proteins are readily and completely digestible, are equally 
easily attacked by bacteria, and pass thereby into ammonia and 
kindred bodies with great rapidity. We have other evidence 
from the Rothamsted experiments that the nitrogen in rape cake 
is, pound for pound, very nearly as immediately effective as the 
nitrogen in ammonium salts. The proteins thus fall into line 
with nitrates, ammonia, urea, &c., as compounds which produce 
all their effect in the season of their application, and leave little 
appreciable residue behind, in contrast to the collagens (the in¬ 
soluble nitrogen compounds of wool, skin, bone, &c.) and the 
indigestible residues of food. With this distinction in mind we 
can roughly estimate the residual value of the nitrogen in other 
fertilisers—in cakes and seed residues it will be present in the 
form of protein; in fish guanos it will be mainly protein ; in 
meat guanos protein and collagen; the latter predominating the 
poorer the manure becomes, and the more it approximates to 
bone meal. Though these conclusions are based on experi¬ 
ments on the Rothamsted soil alone, it is one that would usually 
be considered retentive of manure, being both heavy and cool, 
fairly supplied with rain but not waterlogged. 
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3. The Pho8X)hatic Fertilisers. 

The following Table IV. shows on the same lines as before 
the results yielded by the three phosphatic fertilisers under 
trial:— 


Table IV .—Yield from phosphatic fertilisers over a period 
of four years. 



YiULD.—Tot il produce (unmanured plot = 100) 

1 Ye of 
application 

1 year old 
lesidue 

Mean of 8 

2 \ ear old 
lesidue 

5 j eai old 
residue 

Mean of 9 

Mean of 7 

Mean of 6 

Supei phosphate 

116-2 


1158 


Bono Meal . 

114 6 


109 1 


Basic Slag . 

114 5 


104 8 

■■ 


These results are significant in two directions, one that the 
phosphatic manures persist in the soil and the residues exert an 
effect that is roughly proportional to the amount of phosphate 
unused, secondly, that superphosphate is as lasting a manure as 
either bone meal or basic slag. Neither conclusion can be said 
to be wholly unexpected or unjustified; it has already been 
shown that at Rothamsted the phosphoric acid contained in the 
superphosphate applied from year to year still persists in the 
surface layer in a state of combination soluble in dilute citric 
acid, and therefore readily ayailable for the use of the crop. If 
then the soluble phosphoric acid of superphosphate is^ thus 
definitely arrested and kept in a valuable term there is no 
reason to expect any greater deterioration in the phosphates of 
bone meal or basic slag, which remain effective in so far as 
they have not been taken out by the crop. This conclusion is 
perhaps to be limited to a soil like that of Rothamsted, 
reasonably well furnished with carbonate of lime, so that the 
compounds formed in the soil by the soluble phosphoric acid 
will be mainly those containing lime. Retxirning to the 
original object of these experiments it is clear that the com* 
pensation to be paid for a dressing of phosphatic manure must 
be spread over a longer period than that given for most kinds 
of nitrogenous fertilisers. 

Phosphatic manures are usually applied in considerable 
quantity; 1 cwt. of superphosphate will contain from 3L4 to 
20 lb. of phosphoric acid, 1 cwt. of bone meal about 25 lb., ^rud 
1 cwt. of basic slag about 20 lb. of phosphoric acid, yet mo^ 
crops do not remove more than 20 to 30 lb. per acre of phosphoric 
acid (mangolds up to 50 lb. per acre or more)^ fieaace with 
th^ ordinary dressings we may assume that at least one !Mif of 
the originSstl value of tiie manure remains in the Soil after the first 
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crop has been taken, and compensation to that extent should be 
given to the outgoing tenant, always assuming that the soil is 
one needing phosphatic fertilisers so that the original expen¬ 
diture was justified* When phosphatic fertilisers are used on 
suitable grass land the scale of compensation should be even 
higher and should last for more than four yeai’s, because of the 
cumulative change wrought in the hei bage as well as the actual 
phosphoric acid left behind. 

Conclusions. 

The facts already brought to light by the experiments upon 
the Little Hoos Field at Rothamsted may be summed up as 
follows. As regards farmyard manure we can distinguish 
between the nitrogenous compounds introduced by the con¬ 
sumption of cakes and other concentrated feeding stuffs, and 
the compounds derived from the straw and the undigested 
residues of such coarse foods as hay. The former will have an 
immediate effect on the first crop, and to a much smaller extent 
on the second crop, after which they disappear ; the latter 
compounds act slowly, do not waste, and have a measurable 
value for many years, though for practical purposes we may 
neglect their action after the fom^th yeai*. 

Among nitrogenous fertilisers ammonium compounds and 
nitrate of soda have no perceptible action after the first year; 
Peruvian guano, rape cake, and similar fertilisera containing 
proteins leave very little residue after the first year, and none 
after the second. On the other hand, nih’ogenous fertilisers of 
the wool, hair, bone class are slowly acting and non-wasting, 
their effect may be expected to persist for at least four years. 

Phosphatic fertilisers, even when soluble like superphosphate, 
do not waste in the soil, and their residues continue to be effec¬ 
tive until they have been exhausted by the crops. 

To one other point attention may be called, though it does 
not arise strictly out of these experiments. It is seen that the 
residues of active nitrogenous fertilisers are wasted; this wastage 
takes place in the winter, for soils in the autumn after the crop 
has heen removed become very rich in nitrates, which usually 
disappear before the spring. Hence, especially in rich soils, 
there will be a great economy if before the winter the land can 
be occupied by a rapidly growing catch crop which will convert 
these fugitive nitrates, d;c., into insoluble plant material, after¬ 
wards ploughed in to become available for another crop. 

A- D, Hall, M.A., F.R.S. 

(Zate of tbs JRothamsM MejpermeTital Station ) 

Mostyn Road, 

Merton, SW 
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L—FLAX. 

Line and Linseed. 

The cultmtion of flax as part of the agricultural practice of 
England is of great antiquity. It was probably introduced into 
this country by the Romans, who were conversant both with 
the cultivation of the crop and with the prepai*ation of the 
flbre for spinning and weaving long before their occupation 
of Britain. It has been stated, too, on good authority, that 
home-made linen fabrics were common in England as early as 
the eighth century. Little reference to flax cultivation, 
however, is to be found in any oflScial records until a.d. 1176. 
About this date we find flax included among tithable articles, 
so, presumably, the cultivation of the crop had attained to 
considerable dimensions towards the latter part of the twelfth 
century. 

Some real advance in the management of the flax crop 
seems to have taken place during the reign of King Henry III. 
This was due to the immigration of a number of Flemish 
weavers who were induced to settle down and practice their art 
of weaving in England. It is believed by some writers that 
these people elected to settle in the fertile plain about Selby, 
in Yorkshire, where by their methods and example they im¬ 
proved the weaving industry and thereby increased the demand 
for better quality fibre. For some considerable period after 
this time the policy of the Government seems to have been to 
encourage this growing industry in every possible way„ 

The next noteworthy advance of which we have official 
record occurred in 16^, in which year an Act was passed 
(34 Hen. VIII., c. 4) making the cultivation of flax or hemp 
obligatory.^ All persons holding tillage land were •thereby 
compelled to sow at least one rood of flax or hemp toT every 


' It jls worthy of notice that this statute of Heany YIII. snjoined the sowing 
of flax and hemp heoanse of the gjmt increase pf i^e people in the realrix; an 
increase largely broiight about by increa^g imports^ especially that of hnen^ 
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sixty acres of such land occupied. Thomas Tusser^ who 
lived at that time, sings— 

“ Good flax and good hemp to have of hei own 
In Mdie a good hon^iewife will see it be sowne ” , 

from which we may conclude that in the sixteenth century flax 
was probably grown on most farms, the fibre separation and 
subsequent spinning and weaving being carried out by the 
husbandman and his family in his home. 

Thirty years later this law was made more stringent, a fine 
of five pounds being imposed on all farmers not growing at 
least one acre of flax or hemp for every sixty acres of land 
cultivated (5 Eliz., c. 5). We find that Moryson writing in 
Elizabeth’s reign (see his Itinerary,” ed. 1617, III., 179), 
says that husbandmen wore garments of coarse linen cloth 
made at home, as also did their wives, and “ in general 1 ” their 
linen was coarse. 

From time to time various other methods were adopted for 
increasing the area devoted to the flax <5rop ; for example, in 
1691 the tithe levied on this commodity was reduced, in 1712 
a bounty was given on all exported British-made sail cloth, and 
laws were passed which compelled people to bury their dead in 
linen, or to pay a fine. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that at that time flax was grown more or less in all pai‘ts of 
the Mngdom; indeed in many counties several thousands of 
acres of land were devoted annually to this crop. 

Numerous towns and villages sprung up in these flax¬ 
growing districts in response to the requirements of the 
industry, and the names of such places as Fiaxton (in York¬ 
shire), Little Steeping (in Lincolnshire), Retford (in Notts.), 
and Flax-Bourton (in Somerset), probably originated during 
thip period of activity and serve to remind us to-day of the 
extent to which the flax industry was carried on in former 
years. 

Although the bounty system did not remain long in opera¬ 
tion, the area of land devoted to flax continued to increase 
when it was discontinued; so much so, indeed, that some twenty 
years after that form of encouragement had ceased there were, 
in some parts of the country, more than three times the number 
of acres under flax than formerly. 

The introduction of cotton and the successful machine¬ 
spinning of that fibre reduced the English flax industry very 
considerably. About the year 1820 steam-driven flax-spinning 
machinery became commercially successful, but even this did 
not change the depressed condition of the industry very 
materially. Then, too, the high price to which grain advanced 
during the Napoleonic War period naturally induced the better 
farmers to grow the usual grain crops rathp^ flax. In 
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addition to their increabed profits they were thus relieved of 
the nece&bity of engaging lu the troublesome after-processeb of 
retting and fibre aeparation, operations which, at that time, 
were condacted on primitive lines by the husbandman and 
his family* It appears therefore that British fiax cultivation 
survived only in the hands of the less experienced farmers, a 
condition of things which almost of necessity meant that the 
quality of the fibre prepared was low. This probably explains 
how it was that British flax fell into discredit, and, while a 
diminishing quantity was grown in this country, the amount 
of fibre imported steadily increased. Furthermore, following 
the Treaty of Paris in 1856 and peace with Russia, large 
quantities of low grade fibre were imported into this country 
from Russia, and occasioned a further depression in British and 
Irish flax growing. 

It must be observed also that improved methods were being 
practised in Holland and in Belgium, and these were closely guar¬ 
ded as secrets against the foreigner; in consequence the fibre 
from these countries coming to the British markets commanded 
more than double the price of the home-grown commodity. 

Two other factors that contributed to the decline of English 
flax growing are worthy of notice. One was the centralization 
of the linen trade in certain districts only, thereby depriving 
many farmers of their local markets on which they depended 
for the disposal of their crop; the other was the increased 
cost of labour due to the high prices of food materials and 
the general prosperity (which, however, was largely fictitious) 
during the great French War. 

A marked halt in this decline, however, took place in 1864, 
chiefly owing to the cotton famine, which made flax a more 
valuable commodity, but due also to the establishment of public 
or central retteries at which farmers could dispose of their 
flax straw, thus relieving themselves of the necessity of 
carrying out the troublesome after-processes of retting and fibre 
separation. This latter feature seems to have figured largely in 
the revival of the industry which took place during the ensuing 
ten years, and marked a new stage in the history of British 
flax. 

A further step in the revival was the saving of the seed as 
well as the utilisation of the straw. It is clear from early 
writings that it was customary to make no atUmpt to save the 
seed from flax grown in this country, although the special 
merit of linseed cake as a cattle food was recognised at an 
early date. But owing to the prevailing practice of largely 
adulterating linseed cake British farmers were induced ulti¬ 
mately to follow the lead given by John Wames about 1840, 
and harvest the crop, so that both the seed and fibre were 
VOL 74. . J* 
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secured. Oonsidera-ble importance became attached to this 
practice ; indeed, farmers began to grow flax as a seed crop in 
this country. 

The term flax being used to denote the crop grown primarily 
for seed— i,e. linseed—^as well as the crop grown primarily for 
fibre, it became customary to speak of the latter as a line crop. 
Certainly this term line is still used in Somerset and in York¬ 
shire, where flax growing on a considerable scale has not long 
ceased, and it seems desirable to retain the term to indicate the 
^esrjiire crop as distinct from the flax-Zima^ crop. 

It is interesting to note in 1870 the area devoted to 
flax growing in Great Britain was no less than 23,957 acres— 
the greatest area devoted to the crop in any year on record. 
About the year 1875 a succession of seasons adverse to 
flax was experienced, and this, together with the keen 
competition of foreign flax and other fibres on the English 
markets, and the high price of wheat at the time, caused 
many farmers to cease growing flax. In consequence, many 
of the flax factories at which the retting operations had 
been conducted were compelled to close down through 
want of support. Other factories, operating alone in a large 
district where there was little or no competition, failed to 
inspire the farmers with confidence that they were receiving 
fair ti’eatment at the hands of the factory management. The 
flax mills which were established in 1876 at Long Melford 
continued in operation for some twenty years, and took large 
quantities of flax straw from the farmers of that part of 
Suffolk. The most prosperous factories, however, seem to have 
been situated in Yorkshire, at Selby and Staddlethorpe—these 
two together dealing annually with the crop from some three 
thousand acres. 

Nevertheless, in company with the other few remaining 
retteries and mills, the quantity of flax dealt with each year 
decreased steadily and eventually about 1896 they too ceased 
operations. From time to time small attempts have been made 
to resuscitate the industry in this country, but owing to want 
of capital, or to lack of proper co-operation between grower 
and factory, or to other mismanagement, no success has attended 
these endeavours. 

Although, as the following table shows, there has never 
been less than sotne 200 acres devoted to flax in this country, 
only quite a small part of this refers to the line crop. This is 
due to the fact that some farmers are now growing linseed for 
consumption on their own farms and the acreage is returned as 
being under flax. In Somerset and in Yorkshire, however, 
small quantities of flax are still grown as a line crop, the straw 
being dew-retted and disposed of locally. 
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Area devoted to flax in England and Wcdes and in Scotland in 
the years 1882 to 19 ]0. 


Year 

England and Wales 

Scotland 


Acres 

Acres 

1882 

5,128 

92 

1883 

4,208 

109 

1884 

2,192 

55 

1885 

2,449 

41 

lS8fi 

2,899 

169 

1887 

2,802 

900 

188S 

1,881 

327 

1889 

2,295 

80 

1890 

2,417 

i 38 

1891 

1,791 

10 

1892 

1,412 

9 

1893 

1,249 

9 

1894 

1,751 

9 

1895 

2,002 

21 

1896 * 

1,765 

31 

1897 

1,416 

3 

1898 

899 

3 

1899 

476 

1 

1900 

466 

1 

1901 

636 

4 

1902 

832 

3 

1903 

920 

5 

1904 

554 

9 

1906 

437 

4 

1906 

253 

10 

1907 

369 

13 

1908 

272 

14 

1909 

293 

2 

1910 

226 

a 


This, briefly, is the history of flax ouliavation. in this country 
in so far as the line crop is concerned. 

AGBIOiniTTmAIi. 

It has long been held that flax requires no special kind of soil 
as it floorishes well on any good medinm land. Provided that 
the land be clean, its selection is of minor importance compared 
with its proper preparation prior to sowing the seed. Although 
it may he said that land which is clean and well adapted to &e 
cultivation of barley is suitable for line, the best results are 
obtained where the subsoil is stiff—a good wheat bottom being 
eminently suited for the production of high-class fibre crops. 
Flax does well after wheat and wheat does well after flSx; and 
the usual custom in England has been to grow line a^r a 
straw crop, although, not infrequently, it has found a place 
after clover, a practice which at the present time finds favour 
in Ireland. When the land is heavy and line follows wheat, 
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autumn ploughing is always regarded as of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. When the soil is light it must be consolidated so that 
it will retain moistm*e easily and provide a firm seed-bed—a 
condition which is best attained by following with line after a 
root or green crop has been fed oft by sheep. Great stress is 
laid upon the necessity of having the land deeply worked and 
firm, with but a shallow surface layer to cover the seed after 
sowing. This is of importance, because the line crop grows 
very rapidly—^the growing period extending over some ten 
weeks only—^and the most desirable conditions are those that 
cause this rapid growth to be both continuous and uniform ; a 
check during the development of the plant causing the fibres to 
become coarse and irregular. 

It is no longer seriously maintained that flax is an exhausting 
crop in the sense that it draws more from the land than do 
other crops. However, owing to its rapid growth the plant 
requires its nutritive materials to be in an easily assimilable 
form. This means that flax is seemingly a crop that would 
respond readily to artificial manures, but such application can 
be made profitably only after a thorough knowledge of the 
manurial requirements of the crop and of the particular soil has 
been acquired, and it is to be lamented that little or no infor¬ 
mation of a reliable nature concerning this is available. 

The selection of the seed for sowing is an important point, 
as it is very necessary to employ only the very best seed, 
choosing that which is bright, plump, and clean. The best plan 
is to choose one's seed merchant with care, so that one may be 
reasonably confident of getting the best quality seed on the 
market. From quite early times it has been the custom in 
England to procure seed for sowing from Riga and Pskoff direct, 
or Riga seed which has been grown for one year in Holland or 
Belgium—now known as Riga Child.” Such imported seed 
was formerly grown successively for some few years; the custom 
being to mark off a portion of the crop each year and to allow 
that to mature more fully to provide seed for sowing the 
following year. The necessity for frequent change of seed 
seems to have come to the fore only duidng more recent years, 
the present custom being to make use of freshly impoj^ted seed 
each year. 

In order to get a tall uniform crop, the quantity of seed 
sown per acre and the method of its distribution are important 
considerations. The quantity of seed sown varies from 2 to 

bushels per acre, although, when it is desired to obtain 
particularly fine fibre, as much as 3 to 3^ bushels of seed are 
used. After the seed-bed has been prepared, the seed is sown 
broadcast by hand or by means of a “ fiddle,” or it is distribu¬ 
ted from a hand seed-barrow. Sowing should be done early 
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in the spring, as early as the land will permit. Usually it is 
possible to sow on light soils at the end of March or the 
beginning of April, whereas on heavier land it is seldom 
possible to get the seed in before the end of April. However, 
many varying influences have to be taken into account and 
only the farmer can say when his land is in a suitable condition 
for receiving the seed. 

It has always been a common practice in some districts 
to sow ‘‘ seeds ” with the flax; the conditions seem to be 
specially favourable to the production of a good “ seeds ” crop, 
and little if any harm is done to the line. In Yorkshire, at the 
present day, the line crop is always regarded as the forerunner 
of good clover crops. 

Seeing that the object in view is to raise a crop of great 
uniformity, it is of importance to have the seed bedded at a 
uniform depth, otherwise an irregular crop will result. To 
attain this end some farmers prefer to drill the seed so 
as to avoid the uncertainty of distribution and lodgement 
attending hand sowing. After sowing, the seed should be 
covered by lightly harrowing cross-wise, and then lightly 
rolling the seed bed. 

Owing to the conditions of flax cultivation and the slender 
growth of the plant, the development of weeds is greatly 
favoured. It may be taken for granted, however, that line 
crops are grown only on relatively clean land, and that weeds 
have been reduced to a minimum by previous cultivations. 
For the production of the best results it is always necessary to 
go over the land to remove weeds of large growth such as 
thistles, docks and charlock, but it is doubtful whether the 
careful hand-weeding which is practised in Holland and 
Belgium would be profitable in this country. The weeding 
must be attended to quite early, when the line is only a few 
inches above ground, otherwise the crop will not only suffer 
by the presence of the weeds but will receive damage by 
trampling during their removal. 

When once above ground the plants grow rapidly, especially 
if frequent showers fall during the month of June, when an 
increase of about an inch may take place during twenty-four 
hours. 

There is no doubt that the value of the fibre is reduced 
considerably if the crop is allowed to stand in the field until 
the seed is ripe. Only when flax is grown as a linseed crop 
is it allowed to become fully ripe, the straw thereby being 
deprived of its oily sap, and the fibre losing in spinning 
quality, becoming dry and somewhat harsh. But, however 
this may be, there is no need entirely to disregard such a sub¬ 
stantial asset as the seed represents. The most advantageous 
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course for the farmer to adopt is to giw the crop primarily 
for fibre and secondarily for seed, that is, to harvest his crop 
at a time when the seed is developed to the minimum for 
it to be of commercial value, so that the fibre may suffer as 
little as possible. It is everywhere agreed to be the best 
practice to harvest the line crop when the lower part of the 
stem begins to change colour from green to yellow, when 
about one-third of the stem has so changed and when the 
leaves to about half-way up the stem have changed colour and 
fallen. At this stage an examination of the seeds within the 
older capsules shows them to be just changing from a full 
green colour to a brownish tint: a change which is observed 
early in July, before the harvesting of the crops commences, 
a fact which stands much in favour of the line crop. 

The value of the line crop depends largely upon the manner 
in which it is harvested. It is necessary that the stems be 
arranged parallel with one another in neat bundles. So far, no 
machine has proved capable of accomplishing this satisfactorily, 
so that it is necessary to pull the fiax and to tie it into 
bundles by hand. Pulling is done only in dry weather and 
should be accomplished with all possible haste, because in the 
warm weather the ripening process proceeds rapidly. When 
pulled the plants are laid down evenly on the ground and are 
afterwards collected together and tied up into small sheaves by 
twisting a few of the stems round them just below the seed 
bolls. 

In order to allow the after-ripening of the seed to take 
place the sheaves are stood upon end in clusters in the field, 
and are occasionally turned for some few days; or they are 
arranged in rows across the field, the object being to dry the 
crop completely before it is put into the rick or the seed taken 
off. The seed is removed from the straw by various simple 
devices. In some localities the method known as rippling is 
adopted. This consists of dividing the sheaves into bundles of 
convenient size and then drawing the top ends of the handfuls 
of straw through the teeth of a vertically placed iron comb, the 
teeth of which are too close together to allow the seed bolls to 
pass between. The collected capsules are subsequently passed 
between rollers or threshed by some form of flail. In Somerset, 
instead of rippling off the seed, the custom is to pass the 
top ends of the straw between the butt-ends of two revolving 
wooden rollers fixed at such a distance apart that the straw is 
practically untouched, and yet close enough together to crush 
the seed capsules and to free the seed without it. 

One advantage of this method is that the capsules are separated 
from the straw and the seed threshed by one and the same 
operation. 
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Fibre Separation. 

The valuable part of the straw—the fibre—is situated 
almost on the outside of the stem, where it forms a series of 
irregular groups or bundles which are held in position by 
a gummy or resinous material called pecto&e. Before the 
harvested straw can be utilised by the spinner in the cus¬ 
tomary way, these bundles of long fibres have to be isolated, 
and up to the present time this is effected most satisfactorily 
by allowing the stems to damp-rot—^a process which is known 
as retting. 

Prom the earliest times to the present this process of 
retting has been conducted either by submerging the stems 
in water or by allowing alternate dew, sunshine and rain to 
carry forward the decomposition of the pectose, which holds 
the fibres in position, until they can be readily detached from 
the woody part of the stem. These operations, known 
respectively as water-retting or steeping^ and dew-rethng, 
are still the most usual and most sati^ctory means to adopt, 
and, as carried out to-day, present little departure from the 
methods adopted in mediaeval times, except in the matter of 
certain refinements. 

It has been mentioned already that about the year 1860 a 
number of central retteries were established in this country, 
some of which continued in operation until 1896. Although 
large quantities of straw were dealt with at these dep6ts, the 
custom remained in England of the farmer separating the 
fibre for himself by retting in pools or in pits containing 
water, or by dew-retting. At the present time water-retting 
is only rarely met with in Great Britain, although the disused 
retting pits which are frequently to be seen in Yorkshire and 
the eastern and south-western counties seem to indicate the 
prevalence of this method in former years. When the 
operation is undertaken it is conducted substantially on the 
lines adopted universally in Ireland and in certain other parts 
of Europe. 

Retting pits are usually some 4 ft. deep and measure about 
15 ft. by 6 ft., but they may vary in size considerably. They are 
not infrequently lined with puddled” clay and filled with 
rain water. Into this the bundles of dry de-seeded flax straw 
are packed closely together and a light covering of straw ox 
green foliage is pkced upon the top, and upon this a few boards 
and some loose stones are arranged so as to keep the whole 
mass uniformly submerged during the whole retting period. 
Retting is generally carried out in August and the time 
occupied by the steeping is from ten to twelve days, but this 
depends upon the prevailisag temperature, so that it is necessary 
to examine the submerged straw frequently^ When the 
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adjudged point has been reached the bundles are carefully 
removed from the water, opened out, and either spread over 
grass land, or the bundles are several times divided and the 
smaller bundles so obtained are stood upon end to dry. When 
conducted with care, this method of getting rid of the gummy 
material gives a fibre of better quality than is possible by the 
method of dew-retting. The latter is a much slower process of 
achieving the same end, and necessitates spreading the stems 
thinly over the ground in regular row^s where they are allowed 
to remain some six to ten weeks. During this period they are 
occasionally turned over so as to promote as far as possible a 
uniform decomposition. As might be exi^ected from this 
treatment the fibre obtained is not of good quality; nevertheless, 
of the small quantity of line grown and treated in this country 
nearly all of it is dew-retted by small farmers, who carry out 
all the operations and finally dispose of the clean fibre at a very 
reasonable profit to themselves. 

The straw after retting is dned and stored until opportunity 
offers of freeing it from the loosely adhering wood and preparing 
it for the market, which operations are usually carried out 
during the winter months. The method of cleaning the fibre 
which is still adopted in Somerset is hardly different from that 
practised in the Middle Ages, and consists in the first place 
in drying the retted stiaw on a horizontal frame erected at a 
safe distance above an open fire. This renders the woody i)art 
of the stems brittle so that by passing them between a pair of 
fluted rollers, called a breaker^ the wood becomes broken into 
very small pieces, and may be removed to a large extent from 
the fibre by shaking. The final cleaning operation known as 
scutching is performed by taking the fibre in small handfuls at 
a time and holding it over an upright post and then beating, or 
striking, the long fibres in a downward direction with a hand 
blade made of thin wood. These hamlfuls of scutched fibre 
are then finished off at the ends by throwing over a hackling 
comb, and they are then loosely twisted and made up into 
bales for sale. 


Flax Gbowiko fob Linsebo. 

The seed from English grown flax finds a ready market in 
this country and, for some purposes, is preferred to the imported 
seed. Although it has been contended that British gi’own seed 
is not so rich in fat as the imported linseed, yet the results of 
analysis show that this is not the case, as can be seen from the 
accompanying table. The quantity of fat present approximates 
closely to the amount present in the seed imported directly 
from such linseed-growing regions as Argentina, South Russia, 
and Algeria. 
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Imported Maeagan Linseed 41 per cent. ‘Bnelisli Mazagan Child 42 -43 per cent. 
» Steppe „ nj) „ „ Steppe „ — 

„ PskofiE „ 38 ,, „ Pskoff „ 40 

„ Plate „ 3S-.39 „ „ Plate 38-39 „ 

„ Dutch „ 37-38 „ „ Dutch „ 37 „ 


Reference has been made already to the somewhat surprising 
fact that only comparatively recently has uncrushed linseed 
been used as a feeding stuff, and, prior to the advocacy 
of linseed feeding by John Warnes about 1843, uncrushed 
linseed was not considered at all as a food-stuff. 

Prom that time until the present flax has always been grown 
to some small extent in this country as a linseed crop ; the 
straw being used as a bottom layer in stock-yards and for ricks, 
for thatching and for paper-making and more recently the 
unretted straw from this crop has been used in the preparation 
of coarser twines* The quantity of linseed straw available, 
however, has always been small and, being produced from 
widely scattered areas throughout the country, it has received 
but little attention. 

Since Stratton’s experiments on linseed growing (1880-1882) 
some few acres have been grown in various parts of the country 
principally in the eastern and south-western counties, but no 
further serious attempt was made to grow flax for linseed as a 
farm crop for some years. When, however, the great advance 
in the price of linseed and linseed products took place towards 
the end of 1909 farmers once more turned their attention to the 
possibility of reviving linseed growing in this country. Daring 
the past three years the area devoted to this crop has increased 
nearly four times; tlie increase occurring mainly in Essex, 
Somerset, Suffolk, and Northamptonshire. 

The requirements of the linseed crop seem to be almost 
identical with those of the line crop in so far as the preparation 
of the land is concerned, the elimination of annual weeds, and 
the time for sowing. When using the small variety of linseed 
it is usual to sow about 1^ bushels of seed to the acre, but in 
the case of the larger seeded varieties, such as La Plata or 
Mazagan linseed, 2 bushels is a suitable quantity to use. The 
seed is shallow drilled, the rows being about 8 in. apart, on 
a seed bed having a fine tilth as in the case of the line crop, 
and, at an early stage of growth, the gross weeds are removed. 
Linseed is allowed to stand longer than line so that the seed 
may mature more completely. It is then either cut by scythe 
or machine, tied up into sheaves and allowed to remain in the 
field to dry, Farmers frequently separate the seed by passing 
the crop through an ordinary threshing machine, but as it is 
more difficult to remove the seed from the capsules than is the 
case with the usual grain crops, it sometimes has to be passed 
through the threshing machine twice. 
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A fairly good crop may be estimated to yield \ ton of linseed 
and 1|- tons of straw per acre, but inasmuch as the return 
depends upon the variety grown, the treatment given to the 
land and to the crop, and also upon the weather, such estimated 
yields as the above must be accepted with diffidence until more 
definite information is acquired as to the best mode of raising 
linseed in this country. 

There have been frequent requests for information relative 
to the growth of linseed in this country. Various kinds of 
linseed have been tried by private individuals; for example, 
the White Flowering Dutch Flax has been tried in Cambridge¬ 
shire, the large seeded African variety near Bury St. Edmunds, 
whilst some farmers have made use of the seed usually supplied 
for the purpose of raising crops of line rather than linseed* 

During the past three years the University Colley of North 
Wales has encouraged the growth of small areas of linseed on a 
number of farms in their contributing counties, and con¬ 
currently with this work flax as a linseed crop has been dealt 
with at the South Eastern Agricultural College. 

The Projected Ebvivaii of the Flax Industry in 
England. 

The possibility of successfully reviving the flax industry in 
this country has been seiiously considered by the Development 
Commissioners; indeed the revival of both the flax and the 
hemp industries was specifically mentioned in the Act of 
Parliament which brought that advisory body into existence. 
The first move made in this direction took place early in 1911, 
when the writer was appointed to obtain information and 
draw up a report on the possibilities of reviving the flax 
industry in this country. In this connection much first-hand 
information has been gathered during the past two years by 
studying the subject of flax cultivation and fibre separation in 
the principal flax-producing countries of Em*ope, namely, 
Russia, Holland, Belgium, France, Ireland, Austria, Hungary 
and Germany, and, in addition, certain field experiments have 
been conducted in Kent and in Bedfordshire where, besides 
raising line as a farm crop, retting experiments have been 
made in tanks specially constructed for the purpose. 

The results of this enquiry leave no room for doubt that 
although good crops of line could be raised in this country, the 
troublesome and somewhat complicated operations of fibre 
separation do not fall properly within the province of the 
agriculturalist. Certainly they are much better performed else¬ 
where, since in the former case not only is there difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary labour at a time of year when it is in 
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^‘eatest demand, but there is necessarily a lack of uniformity 
in the quality of the fibre produced. Strong reason was found 
for the belief that the judicious revival of the flax industry 
would be productive of benefit to British agriculture, and 
would afford people an opportunity of finding regular employ¬ 
ment in rural districts by creating a new demand for skilled 
labour in those parts. There was found very reasonable founda¬ 
tion for the belief that the revival could be accomplished most 
satisfactorily by the establishment of central retting dep6ts in 
suitable districts to which the harvested crops could be sold by 
fanners, and at which the after processes could be conducted 
according to the most approved methods and thereby ensure 
greater uniformity in the quality of the resulting fibre. 

The possibility of cultivating and separating the fibre at a 
fair profit to both farmer and factor cannot readily be decided, 
although the general evidence obtained is undoubtedly favour¬ 
able to such enterprise. It was suggested that practical trials 
on a moderate commercial scale should be instituted as being 
the only way of obtaining the definite knowledge required as 
to the profitableness or otherwise of reviving the fllax industry 
under present conditions. It was recoinmended that small 
retting dep6ts be established out of public funds in Yorkshire 
and in Somerset. Such establishments managed on strictly 
business lines for a few years would enable the required 
information to be gained. The possibilities opened up if the 
scheme proved successful were held to be ample justification 
for its serious trial. 

The favourable manner in which these recommendations 
have been received by the Development Commissioners has led 
to the formation this year of a society, not trading for profit— 
The British Flax and Hemp Growers^ Society—^the principal 
object of which is to give effect to the recommendations above 
referred to by organising and carrying out the necessary 
practical trials on a commercial scale by means of a grant from 
the Development Fund. In addition to this, the collecting 
together of trustworthy information bearing upon flax and 
hemp culture and treatment, as well ac the dissemination of 
such information, are among the other objects of the Society. 

The programme of work entered upon this year may be 
divided into three parts, viz.: the growth and treatment of the 
line crop; the cultivation of linseed ; and the isolation of 
improved strains of flax both for fibre production and for seed 
production. With regard to the first of these, arrangements 
have been made for the equipment of two central retting 
stations—one at Selby, and one near Yeovil; and in these 
localities suitable areas have been devoted to raising flax as a 
line crop, so as to provide material with which to work out a 
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suitably standardised mode of fibre separation. In this con¬ 
nection, by reason of convenience, the Society is working in 
conjunction with the Leeds University in so far as this part of 
the scheme concerns Yorkshire. The work in connection with 
the growth of linseed has been delegated to the South Eastern 
Agi*icultnral College, Wye ; and it includes the arranging of 
trial plots in different parts of the country for the purpose of 
ascertaining the best variety of flax to grow for this pui*pose, 
the best cultivation to adopt, and the most suitable mode of 
harvesting and of disposing of the crop. 

Attempts to isolate improved strains of flax for the more 
economic production of fibre and of seed are being made at the 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge, and at the South Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, from the various samples of seed 
which were collected by the writer from particularly good 
crops seen in the various countries visited. This work has not 
proceeded far enough at present to warrant anything very 
definite being said, although it does appear that plants selected 
for tallness and for shortness breed true to those characters, 
and the work generally offers no little promise. 

J. Yargas Eyre, M.A., Ph.D. 

S.E. Agncnltaral College, 

Wye, Kent. 


II.—HEMP, 

There are many fibres known commercially as ** hemps,” 
most of which are native to tropical or semi-tropical countries. 
Among the common ones may be mentioned Manilla hemp, 
obtained from the leaf-sheaths of the non-edible banana, Musa 
textilis\ Sisal hemp from Agave rigida^ of which there are 
two vaiieties, elongata and sisalana, the latter being by far the 
more important commercially; two coarse Mexican fibres 
known locally as “ pita ” and istle or “ Mexican Fibre,” also 
obtained from species of Agave; Bowstring hemp from the 
leaves of several species of Samevteria^ one of the genera of 
Lilictceae; Phormium fibre or New Zealand flax or hemp from 
the leaves of Phornimm tenax^ another species of Liliaceae ; 
Mauiutius hemp from the leaves of Furcraea gigantea^ a plant 
allied to the Agaves and belonging to the Amaryllidaceae (the 
natural order containing the snowdrop and the daffodil); Sunn 
hemp from the stems of Orotalaria juncea^ a member of the 
Legutuenosae ; and true hemp which consists of the bast fibres 
of Gannahis sativa^ a plant native to Western Asia and belong¬ 
ing to the stinging nettle family (Urticaceae), 
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Of all these only the last named, Gcimiabis saliva^ has been 
grown in this country on a commercial scale as a fibre-bearing 
crop, and it is with this alone that the present article deals. 

Historical. 

The early history of hemp cultivation in England is very 
obscure. The introduction of the crop into Britain, like that 
of flax, was probably concomitant with the visits of Phoenician 
traders or with the Roman occupation of these islands, for both 
these peoples used hemp somewhat extensively for making 
cordage and nets. It is reasonably certain that prior to the 
tenth centuiy coarse garments were made in this country from 
the fibres obtained from hemp and from nettles, and that during 
that period of English history when the manorial system 
obtained and the villages were self-supporting, the women folk 
occupied themselves in the spinning and weaving of these 
fibres into hempen homespun, just as the custom is in the 
remote parts of Russia at the present day. 

Until the beginning of the fifteenth century very little 
information of interest concerning hemp cultivation in this 
country is to be found. In the manuscript “ On Husbandrie,” 
written by Palladius about 1420, hemp is frequently referred 
to ; thus, under the month of February we find the following ;— 

** Last m this moono cte hemp is to be sowne 
In dounged, fatty, playne, weet, and dope lande; 

A foote of squaie in six sedes may giowe ” 

In the writings of Thomas Tusser (1557) we find the 
account of September’s husbandry includes the advice:— 

** Now pluck up thy hemp, and go beat out the seed, 

And afterwaids watei it, as ye see need ” 


“ Home useth to watei it, some do it not, 

Be skilfnll m doing it, for fear it do rot.” 

The cultivation of hemp, like that of flax, was made obliga¬ 
tory by law in 1535; the penalty for not growing it was 
increased in 1562, and it is interesting that in 1565 a fine of 
10a. was imposed on Thomas Dawson for “ breaking” his hemp, 
i,e,, separating the fibre from the bark, in his large open 
cBSmney on winter nights, a habit which the manor courts 
severely punished owing to the risk of fire, hemp refuse being 
very inflammable. 

From these and other references it would appear that hemp 
was somewhat extensively grown in England at this time. 

During the first half of* the seventeenth century the 
agricultural conditions in England were at a very low level, 
and, in company with other rural industries, hemp growing 
declined and became restricted to certain localities only. The 
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close of the century witne^etl the energetic appeals of 
Weston, Blith, Hartlib, and others for a more extended system 
of husbandry, and the growing of hemp was among the 
improTements warmly advocated by these writers as being not 
only a remunerative crop but, in addition, one which affords 
employment to numbers of the rural population in the winter 
months. 

These appeals finally resulted in the Government encourag¬ 
ing the industry in various ways. Thus in 1692 the tithe on 
hemp was reduce<l; in 1712 a bounty of one penny per ell was 
given on all British-made sailcloth; and in 1787 a bounty of 
3rf. per stone was allowed on all hemp raised in England, while 
later on duties were levied on all that was imported. 

During the Napoleonic War period a remarkable develop¬ 
ment of the industry took place, the area devoted to hemp 
being extended very considerably. Thus, Marshall tells us 
that in 1803 there was a considerable quantity of hemp 
grown in Shropshire. In that county (and the custom was by 
no means confined to Shropshire) there was a small plot of 
ground, called the “hemp-yard,” attached to almost every farm¬ 
house and to many of the better sort of cottages. Whenever a 
cottager had 10 or 15 perches of land to his cottage, by growing 
hemp and with the aid of his wife’s industry he was enabled 
to pay his rent. 

During this period of revival the proper watering and 
preparation of the fibre for market were given marked attention. 
Betting pits were prepared and let out to hemp growers, and 
considerable premiums were paid to those successful hemp 
growers who were willing to instruct others in the methods of 
raising the crop and separating the fibre from the stem. 

Following this revival came a decline which was almost 
as rapid, and which was mainly due to the unusually large 
imports of fibres which came into the countiy from abroad 
on the conclusion of peace. To take an instance recorded by 
Ruegg in 1854, there were not five acres of hemp grown in 
Dorsetshire in that year, whereas, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, the average area annually devoted to hemp in that 
county alone was close upon 250 acres. 

The fen land of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire into 
Bedfordshire was, at that time, the chief centre of hemp 
growing in this country, and in this district similar depressed 
conditions obtained. Generally speaking the circumstances 
which affected flax cultivation exerted a similar influence on 
hemp growing, and at the present day, except in one small 
area, there remains little to remind us of the flourishing 
condition of hemp growing in England in the past except 
the disused hemp pits and the &ct that on many farms certain 
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fields are still known as “ the hemp field.” In fact in the 
agricultural returns for 1907 hemp was not mentioned as being 
grown in this country. 

An attempt was made in 1896 by the English Fibre 
Industries Co., Ltd., to revive the growth of hemp, and in 
the following year a large area was devoted to the crop in the 
Isle of Ely, but, although good crops were raised, no success 
attended the endeavour to separate the fibre at a central factory. 
This is to be attributed in large measure to want of knowledge 
and experience in carrying out the delicate after-processes of 
retting and fibre separation. It has, however, recently been 
demonstrated by the energy and initiative of a private 
individual that under present conditions of trade and labour 
by no means inadequate returns may be obtained by contracting 
with farmers of the fen country to grow hemp and then 
separating the fibre from the stems at a suitable centre. 

In concluding this brief review of the history of hemp 
growing in England it must suffice to mention that this also 
is one of the sides of agricultural development which has been 
sympathetically considered by the Development Commissioners, 
and, as stated in the foregoing article, it is a matter which 
comes within the purview of the British Flax and Hemp 
Growers’ Society. Although, at present, no definite scheme 
has been formulated, earnest endeavours are being made to 
come to some arrangement whereby the activity of the present 
existing hemp factory may be extended so as to embrace a 
larger area of the country. 

AGBIOULT0KAL. 

Hemp is a plant which seems capable of adapting itself to 
almost any conditions of soil and climate, and probably because 
of this fact there has arisen quite a number of different forms 
or varieties of Oannahis saliva^ the species of hemp which is 
grown in Europe both for seed and for fibre. For example, 
the variety grown in Bologna and in Smyrna (sometimes 
known as ‘‘ seed hemp ”) grows to a greater height than the 
usual form, attaining to some 12 or 15 ft., and carries more 
seed. Prom this variety, by cultivating for two or three 
generations in the fertile valley of the Loire, an improved 
form of hemp is raised, which is known in Italy as I/a Canapa 
di AngiA. Tuscany hemp, or ** small hemp,” which has Slightly 
pink stems, grows to a height of some 4 to 6 ft., whereas Chinese 
hemp—or “giant hemp” as it is called—^under favourable 
conditions attains to nearly 20 ft., resembling in this respect 
Indian hemp {Ocmnabis Iniioa), a variety from which the 
resinous gam known as hashish is prepared in the East. The 
Russian and Hungarian varietieB which usually grow some 
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C or 8 ft. high seem also to be distinct types, differing from 
the others in general appearance, in carrying a coarser bast 
fibre and in exhibiting an irregular habit of growth. 

Hemp is nearly related to the hop and also to the nettle ; it 
is a dioecious species, the male and female characters appearing 
on separate individual plants. The male plant comes fii st to 
maturity, the female plant growing to a greater height and 
arriving at its maximum development some four or five weeks 
later chan the male. 

The best soil for hemp is a deep rich loam containing a 
good proportion of sand, so that it will keep open and work 
freely; land such as may be found extending over a large part 
of Lincolnshire, Oambridgeshhe and Suffolk being eminently 
suited to the crop. Although hemp does best in somewhat 
sheltered and moist situations—^such for example as occur in 
the vicinity of rivers and streams—^it does not thrive where 
the land is wet. It is considered a good plan to sow hemp on 
newly broken pasture and on warped areas. The most 
important factor in hemp cultivation, however, is to have the 
soil deeply worked, a fine tilth being very necessary ; indeed, 
it is claimed by many to be useless to sow hemp at all on land 
which is not in a very high state of cultivation. These 
conditions are obtained usually by ploughing the land in the 
autumn, cross ploughing it in the spring, and then by harrowing 
and lightly rolling it during the month of April as weather 
permits; in this way the land is brought into condition just 
prior to sowing. A liberal dressing of old faimyard manure is 
given in the autumn, and, because the land cannot be too much 
enriched, phosphates and potash are frequently added in the 
spring. 

It was formerly the custom for the grower to reserve a 
particular field of some five or six acres for hemp, an instance 
being recorded by Arthm' Young, in his ‘‘ Agricultural Smwey 
of Suffolk ” in 1797, of a field upon which hemp had been 
grown for seventy years in succefesion. This custom has long 
since been discontinued, and hemp now finds a place in the 
ordinary crop rotations. Unless the land is exceptionally rich 
any corn crop may be sown after hemp, although oats do best 
as they make less ktraw than wheat, and owing to the shade 
afforded by the hemp crop the land is not greatly troubled with 
weeds so that the following crop is at an advantage fi*om this 
fact alone. In some districts—^notably in Suffolk—the rotation 
followed has been wheat after fallow followed by sown grasses, 
hemp, and then oats ; or the manured fallow was followed by 
wheat, grasses, oats, and hemp. At the present time hemp is 
grown ill Cambridgeshire where very good crops are obtained 
on the rich alluvial soil between Ely and Downham Market 
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by adopting such a three-course rotation as potatoes, hemp, 
wheat—hemp taking the place of fallow. 

Very great importance is attached to the choice of seed, and 
it is essential to procure fresh seed only, which should be 
bright, heavy, and plump, possessing a slightly sweet nutty 
taste and brownish-grey colour. When the seed is dull and 
the outer shell cracks by lightly rubbing in the hand and the 
taste is somewhat bitter, the seed is old and will be of poor 
germinating capacity. Hemp seed is difidcult to harvest and 
keep in good condition owing to the large quantity of oil 
which it contains and which soon becomes rancid, a fact which 
makes it almost imperative to sow only seed which is but one 
year old. It was formerly the practice in this country to save 
seed for the following year as is customary at the present day 
in Italy, Eussia, Hungary, and elsewhere; later, however, 
better seed was procured from Riga than was saved from the 
home-grown crops, and at the present time the hemp crops 
which are liaised in this country come almost entirely from 
seed imported from Southern Russia. Such seed is preferred 
to either Manchurian or Italian, since with the latter varieties 
the seed does not come properly to maturity in this country, 
and so a valuable asset is lost. With the Russian variety 
some eight or ten bushels of seed per acre may be obtained the 
value of which almost completely covers the cost of producing 
the crop. 

The proper time to sow hemp is during the latter part of 
April or the beginning of May. The seed is either sown 
broadcast or is drilled, and then lightly harrowed in. The 
quantity of seed sown per acre depends not only upon the 
germinating capacity of the seed, but also upon the manner of 
sowing (drilling requiring less seed than broadcast sowing) 
and upon the purpose for which the crop is raised. If it is 
grown for the production of fine fibre suitable for spinning 
and weaving, upwards of three bushels per acre may be sown 
broadcast, the plants being subsequently thinned out by hoeing. 
When, however, the crop is for use in the manufacture of 
coarse articles such as cordage, one and a half to two bushels 
of seed per acre are found to be sufficient. After some four 
or five days have elapsed the plants make their appearance 
above ground and soon afterwards they must be thinned out 
by hoeing to about eight to ten inches apart, or to a greater 
distance if the crop is grown for cordage purposes. 

At the present time hemp is drilled in precisely the same 
manner as wheat, two bushels being sown to the acre, and it 
frequently happens that no other cultivation is necessary than 
to remove jthe larger weeds, although sometimes the crop is 
thinned by horse-hoeing across the drills. 
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Hemp grows very rapidly; the male plants are always 
more foi*ward than the female, and, early in August—^some 
thirteen weeks after sowing—they may be distinguished quite 
readily from the female plants by their great profusion of 
flowers from which much pollen is shed, their more delicate 
growth, and from the fact that their leaves and stems assume 
a yellow colour and become faded whereas the female plants 
remain in full vigour. The early custom in this country was 
to remove the male plants at this stage before they became 
withered and useless, and to leave the female plants standing 
until the ripening of the seed was accomplished. Under these 
circumstances of double harvesting, the male, or stammer hemp 
as it used to be called, was removed carefully so as to leave the 
female, or winter hemp^ undamaged. After the earth and any 
rubbish had been knocked from the roots, the stems were made 
up into bundles, called gUans^ which were then allowed to stand 
upon end for a short time to dry. These bundles were then 
collected together and the stems sorted into approximately equal 
lengths and then, when tied up into smaller bundles, they were 
ready for the next operation of separating the fibre. 

It has been said already that the female plants used to be 
harvested some four or five weeks after the male plant; but 
this was not always the case. When hemp was commanding a 
good price and was used for spinning and weaving the finer 
kinds of canvas, both the male and the female plants were 
harvested together at the beginning of August. At the present 
day the entire crop is left until the female plants have fully 
matured, being harvested immediately after the ordinary corn 
harvest, when the crop is cut with a reaper and the seed taken 
off at the dep6t to which the crop is sent for fibre separation. 

When, however, two harvests are taken the winter hemp is 
cut or pulled when the capsules turn brown and the lower seeds 
become firm and assume a dark grey colour. Great care is 
exercised to avoid loss of seed during the handling of the 
stems. After the root ends have been cleared of soil and 
undergrowth, the stems are made up into loose stocks and left 
to dry and the seed to ripen until the capsules can be rubbed 
easily from the stalks. It is necessary to protect the seed 
against attack by birds and this is very conveniently done by 
raking together the undergrowth and putting it as a light 
covering on the top of the stocks. When sufficiently dry the 
stocks are removed to a spread sheet and the seed threshed 
3ut by hand, and as soon as this is accomplished the stems are 
ready for the next operation, namely the separation of the 
Bbre. 

In some few cases hemp has been grown in this country 
primarily for the seed it bears, and, in this case, the seed was 
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sown m drills a yard apart. The male plants were removed 
and the remaining crop allowed to stand until September when 
it was cut and threshed after the manner described. 

Retting and Fibre Separation. 

Of the several ways of separating the fibre from the hemp 
stems none yield such high class fibre as the method known 
as watering or retting. This is a process of slow decom¬ 
position which allows the bast fibres to be separated from the 
stem by submerging the hemp in water for several days in 
a manner almost identical with that described in the case 
of flax. Although it must be said that no hemp is retted in 
England at the present time, it was of such common occurrence 
in the past, and the methods adopted in hemp growing 
countries at the present day are so similar to those practised 
formerly in this country, that it will not be out of place to 
describe briefly the manner in which this operation was 
carried out. Retting proceeds best if the water is soft and 
when it is stagnant, although hemp may be successfully retted 
in slowly moving streams. As soon as the male stems were 
made up into bundles, or the female stems had been threshed, 
they were removed to the retting pit—^a deep hole, sometimes 
six feet deep and measuring some twelve feet square. 

The bundles of stems were floated on the water and arranged 
parallel with one another, and across them a second layer of 
bundles was arranged, and so on, until a bed of hemp had 
been built up, which, when suitably weighted at the top, 
almost completely filled the pond. Sometimes stout posts 
were driven into the bottom of the pond and to these planks 
and beams of wood were tied so as to keep the hemp completely 
submerged; or a covering of sods was put over the top and 
upon these a substantial weight of stones arranged so as to 
achieve the same result. After seven or eight days had elapsed 
a bundle was withdrawn and, if the outside covering containing 
the bast fibres could be detached readily from the interior of 
the stem, watering had proceeded far enough. This being the 
case the weights and covering were removed from the hemp 
bed, the bundles rinsed in the water, and the clean stalks stood 
upon end in open stocks to dry. 

Hemp was not always retted in this direct manner: some¬ 
times the decomposition process carried forward in the retting 
pit was arrested at an earlier stage, and the bundles of stems 
were removed to some convenient grass land where they were 
opened and the stems spread in regular rows over the 
ground after the manner of dew retting flax. This so-called 
grassing of hemp lasted several weeks, suod during this time 
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the stems were turned frequently so as to secure a uniform 
product. Sometimes the watering was entirely omitted; 
especially was this the case when dealing with the female 
stems. These were more frequently kept in a well-thatched 
rick until the following February when they were grassed in 
the manner desci*ibed. When a stage in this process had been 
reached at which the fibre could be readily separated from the 
interior of the stem, and the stems were dry and brittle, they 
were gathered up and stored under cover until the fibre could 
be cleaned. 

The final cleaning of the fibre and its prepai^ation for 
market were performed in a manner very similar to that adopted 
with flax except that the implements used were more suited to 
the coarser nature of the material in that they were of heavier 
construction. The dried retted stems were passed between 
fluted rollers or drawn beneath a grooved lever which broke 
the brittle central pai*t of the stems into small pieces without 
damaging the fibre. These pieces were then removed by a 
beating process known as swingling or scutching ; small 
handfuls of the broken hemp being held over an upright post 
and then beaten in a downward direction with a wooden 
blade, or by some automatic device, so as to knock out the 
broken pieces of wood. 

Various methods have been adopted for separating the fibre 
from hemp, one being to peel off the outside bark in ribbons 
while the stems are still wet from the retting pit, or the inside 
rod was withdrawn from the stem leaving the fibre in the 
remaining tube of soft bark. The fibre separated by these 
means was then beaten, washed, and dried. At the present 
time in England no attempt is made to decompose the resinous 
materials which hold the fibres to the wood : the retting 
process is entirely omitted. As soon as the hemp is dried in 
the field after being harvested it is removed to a dep6t where 
it is thoroughly dried, the seed is taken off, and the stems 
are then passed through breakers, the fibre being afterwards 
scutched automatically. The fibre prepared in this manner is 
known as “ green hemp,” and at present finds a ready market 
in this country. 

J, Vabgas Eybb, M.A., Ph,D. 

S.E. Agricultural College, 

Wye, Bent. 
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Extending along the main road from London to Colchester, 
from Witliam to Marks Tey, and on either side from Tiptree to 
Ooggeshall, a curious type of agriculture may be tound. The 
village of Kelvedon is the centre of a flourishing seed-growing 
district. From May to September the eyes of a traveller along 
the splendid thoroughfare will be met with brilliant patches 
of colour, and men and women may be seen standing or 
kneeling whilst slowly carrying out minute operations of an 
unusual character. It may be that boys or women are picking 
the seed pods from a stetch of multi-coloured pansies, or a 
group of men in a stackyard are engaged in unloading turnip 
seed on to a rick cloth where it will be trodden from the straw 
by horses. It is pre-eminently a district where manual labour 
prevails, and wheie old-fashioned methods of culture are 
assiduously followed. Yet with these there is also a keen 
appreciation of progress, and a strong determination to make 
the most of the land. 

The nature of the soil in the district varies from a strong 
clay to light gi*avels and rich loams. But all of it finds its 
distinct use amongst the varied crops that are grown. Some 
years ago much of it was derelict, and there is proof of what 
adaptability and enterprise on the part of the farmer may do 
for the agricultural industry in the fact that a farm which was 
taken rent free by one of the largest seed farmers twenty 
years ago was recently bought by him at the rate of 34Z. 10s. 
per acre. The value of the land in the neighbourhood as 
indicated by recent sales is somewhere about 40Z. per acre, 
though some agricultural land with a meagre i*oad frontage has 
sold for GO?. 

The seed-growing industry is followed by large and small 
farmers, small holders and allotment holders. The crops 
grown include seeds of farm roots, vegetables and flowers. 
Corn and grass are not excluded, but they occupy rather a 
small percentage of the land. On a farm of 1,000 acres, 150 
are this year (1913) under grass, 28 under barley, 59 under 
wheat. Of the other 763 acres, 150 are under seed peas, grown 
for merchants; 200 are under mangolds, gi’owing for seed; 
50 under swedes, for the same purpose; and 50 under seed 
turnips. The remainder is taken up by crops of broccoli, 
cabbages, parsnips, celery, broad and runner beans, and some 
flowers, including one and a half acres of dwarf larkspurs, 
one and all of them being grown for seed. Peas for market 
are also grown occasionally, and maize, roots, and catch- 
crops whenever possible, are grown for the herd of milch 
cows which are kept to make the best use of the waste 
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products of the farm. When clover is grown the first crop 
is taken early for hay and the second crop is harvested for 
seed. On small holdings the crops are grown in much the 
same proportions, though flower seeds and the smaller sorts 
of vegetable seeds may assume greater relative importance than 
on the large farms. Also some potatoes and peas are grown for 
Covent Gfm*den by the small holders. Two well-known firms 
of seedsmen in the neighbourhood make a speciality of sweet 
peas, both for seed and for cut blooms for the London market. 

The small holders have practically equal advantage with 
larger farmers in the seed-growing industry, if the fact of 
higher rentals is excepted, and sometimes the smaller occupiers 
obtain an actual advantage, for men of known honesty and 
carefulness may obtain contracts for special stocks of seeds at 
profitable rates. The rents of many of the large farms range 
about IZ. per aci*e, sometimes l^s, often a little over, according 
to the distance from the woods, while few of the small 
holdings are let at less than 21. per acre, and sometimes more 
than this sum is required for them. Allotments of less than 
half an acre are usually let at 6d. per rod. The ploughing on 
both the lighter and heavier soils can be done with two 
horses, the land being laid in “ stetches ” of eight furrows, or 
ploughed on the level system, according to the situation and 
the nature of the soil. There is no particular form of treat¬ 
ment with regard to cultivation or manuring, except that 
seed-growers always attempt to obtain a good supply of 
nitrogenous fertilisers. A good deal of stable manure is 
obtained from London at the rate of 5s. to 7s. per ton. Fish 
manure and “ fifingers ” (f.s., Starfish) are also great favourites. 
When these are not obtainable nitrate of soda is used, but it is 
not looked on with great favour. For some crops super¬ 
phosphate is also in demand. 

There is no particular rotation, and there is no rule about 
succession of crops, except that swedes or turnips must never 
follow each other, either on the plant beds or in the fields. 
Mangolds are sometimes grown on the same plot year after 
year, especially on the plant beds, with complete success. 
Mangolds are grown on the heavier land. In reality, cropping 
is determined by the demand for seeds, and the necessity for 
separating crops to prevent inoculation. This year there was 
an unusually large acreage under mangold seed as the stocks 
were low. While contract growers were supplying merchants 
with seed at 25s. per cwt. during last winter it was selling on 
Mark Lane at SOs. The one imperative necessity in laying out 
land for crops is to take every precaution to prevent 
inoculation. Farmers of adjoining fields often have to come 
to an agreement as to what shall be grown on each side of the 
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fence, and it sometimes happens that one man cannot grow 
York cabbage seed on his land because his neighbour has taken 
a contract for Drumhead seed on his. A case recently occurred 
where one farmer planted a field of swedes unaware that a 
crop of giant rape was growing on the other side of a large 
hedge. Inoculation followed, and the swede seed was useless. 
The farmer lost his reputation as a seed-grower and the costs of 
a legal action with the damages awarded amounted to 400^. 
The strict necessity for honesty and care in the treatment of 
both plants and seeds led to the statement by a seed merchant: 
“I do not buy seeds, I buy men.” And to ensure that the 
stocks of seeds are kept pure most of the merchants who have 
contracts with the buyers send out their own men to take the 
‘‘ rogues ” (that is, plants not true to type) from the beds and 
the fields. 

The main crops in something like their order of importance 
are mangold, swede, all varieties of cabbage, white and yellow 
turnip, parsnip, broad and runner beans, peas, parsley, celery, 
and other vegetable seeds in small quantities. Lettuce seed 
used to be grown in the district, but is now largely grown in 
Italy and California. Birds proved to be a great enemy to the 
crop, and it is stated that the rapidly increasing number of 
linnets may so reduce the profit on swede seed that the growth 
of this crop will have to be transferred to other districts. 
During last winter over 2,000 linnets were shot on one farm of 
200 acres. Carrot and onion seeds are no longer grown in this 
neighbourhood as a general crop, though one or two patches of 
each were to be seen this summer. These, however, were 
special stocks sent out in small quantities by particular seed 
merchants. Onion seed is now grown on the sandy soils of 
Bedfordshire, where the crops are much heavier than in Essex, 
and a large quantity for the English market is grown in Italy. 
Carrot seed used to be grown in the Kelvedon district, but the 
growing demand for clean or **bearded” seed favoured 
Continental, especially French growers. It is difficult to 
remove the beard from English grown seed, whilst it is 
difficult to keep it on that of French origin. !l^dish seed is 
grown near the marshes on the Essex coast. Crops of swede, 
turnip and cabbage seed are also j^own in the Fens of Lincoln¬ 
shire where the yield Is heavier than in the Kelvedon area. 
But the Lincolnshire crops are ** frothy,” and the seeds are 
not equal in keeping qualities to those of Essex. 

Flower seeds are grown by allotment holders and large 
farmers alike. Amongst these are to be found in varying 
quantities, sweet peas, nasturtiums, wallflowers, larkspurs, 
godetias, candytuft, sweet-williams, single carnations, antirrhi¬ 
nums, Canterbury bells^ mignonette, thyme, pansies, and 
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summer clirysanthemums. The last mentioned are a favourite 
food for birds, and they are attacked while the seed is in a 
green state, almost before the fiowei’S have disappeared. On 
one farm of 1,100 acres, the farmer’s Crop Book contained 328 
plots, and many of these were flowers. On a small holding 
consisting of one field 17 acres in extent, there were no less 
than 20 plots, of which 7 were flower seeds. 

The seed beds for growing plants are usually prepared in 
the spring and early summer. They generally consist of ridges, 
either on the stetches, or on the level ploughing. Mangold seed is 
sown in August, and the plants are transplanted into the fields 
in April. They are usually planted on ridges, of which there 
may be either three or four to the stetch according to the variety 
grown. The seed for turnip and swede plants is sown on seed 
beds in June and July, according to variety. The yellow turnip 
is the first to be sown. The transplanting of swede and turnip 
plants goes on from October to April, even through the month 
of January, when the weather is open. Cabbage seed is sown 
for plants in March and April, and the transplanting begins in 
going on through August and September. Parsnip seed 
is also sown in April, and the plants are moved to the fields in 
the autumn. This is the case too, with celery. Parsley takes 
too long to stai-t ” when transplanted, so it is usually sown in 
the spring under a crop of broad beans, and after the beans are 
removed, stands through the winter till the seed harvest of the 
following summer. Some flower seeds are also sown for plants 
in the spring, and the plants are removed to the fields in the 
summer and autumn. Wallflowers ai*e sown on the seed beds 
in April and transplanted from July onwards. But most of the 
flower seeds are sown on the ridges in the autumn, where they 
remain till the harvest. Sweet peas, godetias, nasturtiums, 
candytuft, pansies and larkspurs are grown in this way. The 
seeds are sometimes drilled, but are more usually sown by hand. 
In the latter case amarker” is used, which just covers the 
stetch, having as many shares as there are ridges, or as the 
number of rows I'equired. It is so arranged that the horse 
walks in the furrow, and thus treading is avoided. 

Obviously, such an industry as this necessitates a large 
amouiiT of manual labour. Pfants of mangolds, swedes, turnips, 
cabbages, broccoli, celery, parsnips, wallflowers, sweet-williams, 
&c., must be singly “ dibbed ” in the rows or drills- On large 
farms this is all done by gangs of men working by the “ piece.” 
Four or six men usually work together, and are attended by 
two or three boys. The farmer is responsible for drawing ” 
the plants and taking them to the fields. He also provides the 
boys who do the ‘‘dropping” for the men. The whole of the 
harvesting is also done by hand. Mangold, turnip, and similar 
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seed lb cut with the hook, and tied up in bundles ^\ith string. 
Many of the flower seeds are also treated m the same way, but 
where the plants are too small to be cut, as wnth larkspurs, they 
are pulled by hand and laid in small heaps. Some plants, such 
as pansies and candytuft, have to be treated with minute care. 
The heads of seed do not all ripen at one period, and they have 
to be pulled of[ separately. When female labour was plentiful 
it w^as cubtomaiy to take the “king heads” or “crowns” from 
the parsnip plants by hand. But this ib rarely done now 
except by small holdeis,the wdiole of the plant being left till all 
the headb are ripe. 

The harvest period covers the months of July, August, 
September and October, yellow turnips and mangolds being 
respectively among the earlier and later crops. The yields 
vary immensely with the season and the seed-producing 
qualities of the varieties of plants gi*own. With cabbage, for 
instance, as the quality of the variety from the gardener’s 
point of view increases, so also does the seed yield diminish. 
The better the quality of the head the less the percentage of 
plants which will run to seed. In this case the loss is not 
complete, because the cabbages which will not “ run ” ai*e cut 
and sent to market if there is a good demand, otherwise they 
are generally fed to the dairy cows. An average yield of 
mangold seed would be from 10 to 12 cwt. per acre, though it 
sometimes happens that the actual yield falls to 5 or rises to 
25 cwt. Swedes about 16 bushels on an average, and 
turnips run from 15 to 20 bushels per acre. Market cabbages 
yield from 5 cwt. per aci*e upwards according to quality. 
Drumheads yield from 7 cwt. to 1 ton. Parsnips yield 10 
or 12 cwt. of seed per acre, and parsley yields up to 18 bushels. 
One of the most uncertain crops is celery, which may yield any¬ 
thing between 4 and 12 cwt. per acre. It is practically impossible 
to estimate the yield of flower seeds, and an estimate of the yield 
of peas and beans would be extremely misleading as there is a 
great variation in the yield of different varieties. Great care 
has to be taken with the separation of the seeds. Some varieties 
are thrashed by machinery. Others are thrashed with the 
flail, or trodden out on the rick-cloth or barn floor by horses. 
Others, again, are picked by hand- 

The seeds are said to be grown “ on contract” for wholesale 
merchants, many of whom have oflBlces in the neighbourhood, 
but in practice no particular forms are used. The stocks of 
seed are issued by the merchants to the growers at wholesale 
prices. Sufficient seed is issued for planting a rood or fifty 
acres as the case may be, and the merchant promises to 
take either the whole or the bulk of the yield at a fixed 
price. Thus the merchant is assured of fJie supply of 
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his demands from his own stocks and the grower is assured 
of a pui*chaser for his product A few plots of seeds are 
also grown by farmers and small holders for sale to merchants 
or on Mark Lane. These generally consist of scarlet runner 
beans, broad beans, and some varieties of peas, the type and 
quality of which can be judged from the seed itself It is 
obvious that this system could not be used for mangold or 
swede seed, the inherent qualities of which can only be judged 
by a knowledge of the stocks from which it was grown. 

The following are the general contract prices of one firm of 
merchants for 1913-14 :—^Mangold seed, 25a. per cwt.; swede, 
15^. 6d, per bushel; green lumip, 14a. per bushel; peas from 
10s. to IZ., and nasturtium from 14s. to 18s. per bushel. Some 
of the small holders were growing at the following prices in 
1913 :—Parsley, 12s. to 13s. per bushel; parsnip, 18s. to 11, 
per bushel; celery, 2?. 5s. per owt.; wallflowers, lOd., Is. 4(i., 
and Is. 6d. per lb.; white candytuft, from M, to 8d., and 
coloured, from Is. to Is. 2rf. per lb.; scarlet sweet peas, Is. per 
lb.; scarlet runner beans, 12s. per bushel, and York cabbage, 
2Z. 10s, per cwt. The prices are ruled by the stocks in the 
hands of the merchants, which affect to some extent the prices 
on the wholesale market, though on the whole contract prices 
are fairly stable. A slight general rise has taken place during 
the last four years due to the higher prices reached by cereals. 
Some farmers who did not feel comfortable in the seed 
industry returned to cereal farming and thus limited the field 
of production. Some seed corn is also grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but the price realised only amounts to about 2«. per 
quarter over the ordinary market prices for grain. 

Some idea of the capital and labour employed in this 
system of farming may be gleaned from the fact that the last 
annual balance-sheet and valuation on a farm of 1,000 acres 
revealed a working capital of 13,000?. On this farm sixty men 
are regularly employed and the average wage sheet is 56?. per 
week. On another farm of 1,100 acres the labour bill for 1912 
amounted to nearly 5,000i. Thus the number of men employed 
per 100 acres is far above the average, though the rate of wages 
paid is not high. The farmers show a keen desire to make 
practical use of scientific and mechanical developments of 
agricultural methods, and the nature of the industry demands 
that they should be alert and keen as business managers. 
These qualities and capacities are reflected in the maintenance 
of a large population on the land and the evident prosperity 
of the neighbourhood, 

Arthur W. Ashby. 

13 Plantatioa Road, 

Oxford. 
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1.—On Waste Land at Methwold, Norfolk. 

In 1910 the writer’s attention was drawn to the similarity of 
waste and sandy rabbit heathland soil in south-west Norfolk 
to that of Egypt where the natives grow their tobacco, 
with the result that it was decided to try tobacco growing at 
Methwold commercially. For many years very fine plants had 
been grown for ornamental effect in the garden. 

At first a licence to grow tobacco had to be obtained, as 
by an Act of Charles II. no one is allowed to grow tobacco in 
this country except in small quantities, not exceeding a pole 
“ in a physic or University garden or in any garden for physic 
or chhurgery,” and incidentally there is a fine of 50?. for 
growing tobacco without a licence. 

The soil most suitable for tobacco should be one naturally 
well drained and of a light sandy nature. The analysis taken 
by Mr. L. F, Newman, of the Cambridge School of Agriculture, 
of the soil where the experiment was to be carried out was as 


follows:— 

4*0 






Mechauioal separation 
Fine grayel. 

53*0 






Coarse sand. 

33*4 






Fine sand. 

2*0 






Coarse silt. 

2*3 






Fine silt. 

1*4 






Olay. 

•6 



, , 



Hoisture. 

2*32 



• 



Loss on Ignition. 

•6 






Chemical analysis 
Moisture. 

2*82 






Loss on ignition. 

•088 



, • 



Nitrogen. 

93*47 



, , 



Insoluble residue. 

•09 



, 



Potash. 

Nil 



, , 



Carbonates. 

*088 






Phosphorus pentoxide. 

Nfi 

• 


• 



Magnesium. 


It was found best to cultivate by steam; the cultivator 
when travelling at a rapid pace throwing up the light sandy 
soil and aerating it to the depth of a foot. 

For manuring the writer based his mixture on the formula 
given by the Irish Board of Agriculture, which is:— 

30 parts sulphate of ammonia equal to 5 76 per cent, nitrogen. 

54 parts 35 per cent, superphosphate equal to 7*5 per cent, soluble 
phosphate. 

16 parts sulphate of potash equal to 7*6 per cent potash 
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No farmyard manure was used nor, contrary to the general 
practice, any green manuring. In the writer’s opinion a rich 
soil produces too large a percentage of nicotine in the leaves 
for a smoking tobacco. For seed beds Mr. Keller’s pamphlets 
advise six frames 6 ft. by 4 ft. per acre, but the writer found 
that six champagne cases sawn in half, thus making twelve 
shallow trays, each tray having a sui'face of roughly two square 
feet, was sufficient for one acre. This necessitates pricking 
out later at the cost of Is. Zd. per 1,000. The advantage of 
growing in tmys is that the plants are stronger and better 
rooted, and much time is saved in watching and watering. 
The trays are sown at the end of February, and the seedlings 
are pricked out in April. Care should be taken to protect the 
seedlings when in the trays from sun and frost. The trays are 
kept under glass, but a fortnight before pricking out the 
seedlings should be gradually hardened. Leaf mould makes 
the best soil for the trays, as the seedlings can be most easily 
lifted for pricking out. The pricking-out beds should be well 
sheltered from sun and frost, a covering of canvas being often 
used. 

By about the third week in May the plants should be 4 in. 
high, and it is now time to plant out. This is done in rows 
3 fc. apart, the plants being 20 in. from each other. Most 
growers “ hill ” their land, but at Methwold this is impossible 
owing to the “ blow-away sand.” Any plants dying should be 
replaced at once to ensui*e an even crop. The bottom leaves 
should be pulled off when the plant reaches 18 in. in height 
as this helps the plants by giving them air, and intertillage 
becomes easier. A good soil mulch should be kept throughout 
the growing period by hoeing, which will also keep down 
weeds—most important point. All flower-buds should be 
removed as they appear, great care being taken only to remove 
the bud and not to nip any of the small leaves. 

“ Suckering ” is the next operation, and this consists of 
removing “ suckers ” or side shoots. These grow so quickly 
that they require constant attention. 

‘‘ Topping ” is also important, and consists, as usually carried 
out,fin breaking the plant ten or twelve leaves from the bottom, 
but the writer favours leaving fourteen leaves on each plant till 
a later date when he reduces them to nine or twelve. The 
reason for this is that through suckering and hoeing some of 
the'leaves are bound to be injured. 

Harvest comes about three and half months after planting 
out. Indications of ripening are “ toughening ” of the leaf, its 
corrugated appearance and change of colour. When ripe the 
plants are split to within 4 in. to 6 in. from the )>ottom. Then 
they are out close to the ground, laid gently down, and left for 
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a few hours to “wilt,” Wilting makes the leaf pliable and 
prevents injury from handling. 

The plants are swung on sticks 4 ft. 6 in. long ; six to 
seven plants to one stick. The plants on the sticks are taken 
to the barn and hung up as they are to cure. 

The writer’s barns are 30 ft. by 20 ft. by 20 ft. in size, this 
being enough for one acre ; tier poles are arranged 4 ft. apart 
horizontally, and 4 ft. vertically, so that the 4^ ft. sticks rest 
firmly on these. The sticks should be placed 9 in. apart. It is 
essential the barn should be well ventilated from top to bottom. 

To ensure even curing it is best to fill one barn in a day. 
In the barn the leaf becomes yellow, and in damp weather 
a slight heat is required to prevent mildew, but no high tem¬ 
perature should be used whilst the leaf is changing colour, 
otherwise the tobacco will cure green. 

The “ Old Kentucky ” method of curing was followed in 
1911. This consists of lighting logs fires of oak in the barn, 
thus filling the building with smoke, the temperature varying 
between 40‘^ and 70 ’. By this method curing took two months, 
but in 1912 the crop was cured by flues at a temperature 
of about 100®, and only took from two to three weeks after 
colouring. As soon as the mid-rib of the leaf is quite dry 
curing is complete. 

The barn must now be thrown open to allow the leaves 
to soften, otherwise handling would be impossible. The plants 
should be then taken down and the leaves stripped off and 
sorted. The qualities are known as “middles,” “tops,” and 
“ bottoms,” middles being of the highest quality. 

After tying the leaves into bundles or “ hands,” ten or 
twelve leaves to each hand fastened by one leaf, heaps are made 
about 4 ft. wide by 4 ft. to 5 ft. in height, extending as far as is 
necessary for the crop, with the butts placed outwards and the 
tips protected from the air. Each curing should of course be 
kept separate. The heaps must then be covered up and 
weighted, and the tobacco will soon begin to ferment. If 
overheating takes place during this “ mellowing ” process the 
heap must be unpacked and re-packed top to bottom, outsides 
to inside, and vice versd. The writer finds that it often 
improves the quality of the tobacco to open the heaps and 
unpack them two or three times. Mildew may take place in 
damp weather at this point. It is easily detected by the stems 
feeling moist followed by a musty smell. The heap will have 
to be opened and the leaves thoroughly dried before repacking. 
The whole of this process is known as “re-handling.” 

Nothing else remains but packing the leaves in bales, when 
they are sent to Bond. The cost of growing one acre works 
out as follows:— 
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Schedule shoiving actual cost per acre when ready 
to he manufactured. 



£ 8. 

d. 


2 Plongbings at 8s. per acre 

16 

0 

Contracts. 

2 Harrowings. 

4 

0 

« 

Seed to pricking. 

5 

0 


Coke. 

3 

0 


Pricking out. . . . 1«. per 1,000 

12 

0 

By contract. 

Rent, rates, &c . 

10 

0 


Manure and spreading per acre . 

4 10 

0 


Dibbmg out in field. 

12 

0 

Contract. 

2 Boeings per acre. 

0 

0 


Suekering and topping. 8 weeks at 3« . 

1 4 

0 

1 girl to 2 acres. 

Harresting 1 man 9 days per acre. 

1 7 

0 


Carting 2 carts 1 day at 7^. 

14 

0 

Contract. 

Curing per acre. 

2 10 

0 

Labour and fuel. 

Re-handling per acre. 

4 0 

0 



17 13 

0 


Interest on Capital for buildings &c., per acre 

4 0 

__0 



21 13 

0 

per acre. 


On a farm of 40 acres the outside cost including expert 
should be no more than 25^. per acre from seed sowing to finished 
tobacco. On a smaller scale the cost will be proportionately 
more, and on a larger, proportionately less, but without expert 
or re-handling the cost would not be more than 16Z. to 17?, per 
acre. In the writers’ opinion a light sandy soil is the best soil 
to grow smoking tobacco ; though he understands good results 
have been obtained from heavy soil when growing for Nicotine 
extraction. 

‘‘Blue Pryor” was the first variety to be grown and proved 
to be very satisfactory. In 1912 other varieties were tried, 
among which “Yellow Orinoco” was found to be the best, 
but its yield did not come up to that of “Blue Pryor.” 

This article refers entirely to Virginian tobaccos as grown 
on light sandy soil. The writer has tried Turkish but owing 
to the cost, the climate and the more delicate nature of the 
plant, he has for the present given up growing this variety. 
He found that wet seasons caused “brown spot” on the Turkish 
but did not effect the Virginian. The process of re-handling 
Turkish is entirely different from that described here for 
Virginian. 

With the Virginian some of the best plants have been 
allowed to seed as stock for future seasons. The writer’s 
intention is to devote his time to the varieties of Virginia, 
Orinoco, and Carolina, fully believing, as he does, that tobacco- 
growing under these circumstances is quite a profitable industry. 

O. P. Whitmore, M.A. 

The Glebe Wood, 

Methwold, Norfolk. 
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2,—At Redfields, Hants. 

Tobacco growing was commenced at Redfields in 1910, and it 
would perhajps be interesting to give here an extect of the soil 
analysis, which was carried out by Dr, Bernard Dyer :— 

The soil as received contained about 5 per cent, of stones 
separable by sifting through a wire sieve having meshes i in, 
wide. 

The fine soil, when dried, has the following composition ;— 


Fine gravel.3 

Coarse sand.42 

Fine sand.30 

Coarse “silt”.9 

Fine “silt” . . .9 

“Clay”.3 

Carbonate of lime, organic matter, jcc.4 


100 

From the analysis it will be seen that the soil is a distinctly 
light ’’ soil. However, “ light ” soils are not the only ones on 
which tobacco will grow, and grow well, as experiments have 
been tried on neighbouring farms with soils varying from 
Bagshot sand to heavy clays, and the growth has shown no 
appreciable diflEerence. In each of the four years from 1910 to 
1913 the plants grew most luxuriantly in spite of the enormous 
difference in the weather during these years; 1910 was very 
wet, 1911 exceptionally dry and very hot, 1912 very wet and 
cold, and 1913 an almost rainless summer. It should not be 
surmised from this that tobacco can be grown profitably every¬ 
where ; on the whole it likes a xnild climate, and situations not 
very high above sea level. 

The preparation of the land is very much the same as for 
cabbages; after the necessary cultivations, a dressing of farm¬ 
yard manure—20 loads to the acre—^is applied, and in addition 
to this artificials are required, especially potash.. Operations 
begin in March each year, when the tobacco seed is sown in 
seed beds and covered with frames, which will accommodate 
three to four thousand seedlings to each frame. This year 
(1913) 250,000 seedlings were planted out in May at Redfields, 
and 99,000 were sent to growers in various parts of England. 

The seedlings are planted out in rows 2 ft, apart, 3 ft. 
dividing each plant, an acre thus requiring 7,260 plants. Two 
men and a boy should be able to plant 5,000 plants in a day of 
nine hours. Between the time of planting out in May and the 
harvest in August the chief operations are hoeing, ** snckering ” 
(removing side shoots), and **topping” (removing the seed 
heads). During this period the tiny plants set out at the end of 
May will have developed by the middle of August into handsome 
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plants, standing, -when topped, 3 ft. high, with largest leaves 
measuring 40 in. by 20 in. The harvest, which begins in the 
first or becond week of August, is an important stage in the 
cultivation of tobacco, the plants having to be handled with 
the very greatest care, as injury to their leaves lowers their 
value. 

The plants are cut with an axe close to the ground, and 
are then speared on wooden laths—six to each lath—and 
carried to the air-curing sheds on specially constructed carts. 
Formerly, the plants were threaded on string, and then strung 
on bamboo canes, but the laths were found to be much better, 
and, further, they keep the plants from swaying. The air- 
curing sheds are built in sections 40 ft. long by 16 ft. wide, and 
have a total measurement of 808 ft. They are high enough to 
take four tiers of hanging plants, the lowest being about 8 ft. 
from the ground, and the whole is covered with waterproof 
canvas curtains. After six weeks or two months of this curing 
process, the plants are ready for removal to the “re-handling” 
shed, where the leaves are then stripped from the stalks, graded, 
and made into “ hands,” each hand consisting of about twelve 
leaves tied round with a separate leaf. They are next subjected 
to a tempei’ature ranging from 100° to 120°. The leaves at this 
stage are in a brittle state, and before they are in condition for 
packing they have to be placed in a steaming chamber, and the 
steam turned on for one to three minutes. 

Before going into the cost of growing an acre of tobacco, it 
may be interesting to give a list of the varieties of tobacco 
grown at Redfields The list also shows the acreage under each 
variety in the year 1913 :— 


Variety 

Blue Pryor 







Acreage 

15 0 20 

Manilla . 







1 

0 20 

Kentucky 







3 

0 27 

Yellow Mammoth 







0 

0 32 

Fredrichsall 







0 

0 21 

Turkish , 







0 

0 20 

Red Burley 







4: 

2 29 

Sumatra . 







0 

0 27 

Dutch 







3 

0 12 

Wisconsin 







1 

0 0 

Uold Leaf 







0 

0 30 

In&h (lold 







0 

1 32 

Hester 







0 

0 29 

Oomslock . 







0 

0 31 

Various . 







0 

0 13 


SO 0 0 

So far. Blue Pryor has proved to be the best variety at 
Redfields. 
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The cost per lb. on 15 acres yielding 22,400 lb. grown in 
1912, works out ae follows ;— 


Seed bw*ds. 

•60 of a penny 

Farmyard manure and spreading . 

•74 

1) 

Preparation of land. 

•33 


Shelter beds and sundry work 

•36 


Artificial manures. 

1*00 


Planting. 

•12 


Cultivation. 

•57 


Suckering and topping .... 

*12 

If 

Harvesting. 

. 1-09 


Bent, rates and taxes .... 

•30 

e.oo .. 

»» 


5*23 pence 


6*23 pence per lb. equals 32L 10«. lOr/. per acre. 

These charges are exceptionally high owing to the very wet 
summer. 

Mr. 6. H. Qarrad, of Wye College, in his leaflet “The 
Growing of Tobacco for Nicotine Extraction,” gives the cost as 
27Z. 2«. 6d. per acre, and the cost in Germany, according to the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture for November, 1913, is 
given at 27Z. 23. 

There is, in addition to this, flbie cost of re-handling. This, 
owing to inexperience and what may be termed initial 
expenses, was very costly, coming out at over 3d. per lb. for 
the first year. In America, it is done at about Id. per lb., and 
this, allowing a yield of 1,500 lb, to the acre, would work out 
at 6iJ. 5s. per acre. Naturally, as the acreage increases the 
charge for re-handling per pound should decrease in like 
proportion. 

The whole of the 1912 crop was sold at an average of 6d. 
per lb. 

In the above figures no allowance is made for depreciation, 
but as tobacco growing in this country is quite a new venture 
it is very difficult to rightly apportion this charge. At Eed- 
fields, the re-handling sheds have been built at a cost of 
1,500Z., and they are sufficiently large and fully equipped to 
re-handle one hundred acres of tobacco. 

When fully at work, therefore, the depreciation on the 
buildings and interest on the capital would work out at 150L 
per year. This on 100,000 lb. of tobacco, which is a naoderate 
estimate for a hundred acre crop, would show a charge for 
depreciation, &c., of about one third of a penny per lb. 
Probably as time goes on the penny allowance for re-handling 
would cover this item. 

So far, tobacco at Bedfields has not been grown in rotation. 
It has been proved that it will certainly grow five or six years 
in succession on the same land, though it 'wiU probably be 

VOL. 74. O 
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fomid more economical to grow it in rotation. And again, 
though the crop at present has not been seriously attacked, it 
will no doubt in course of time develop various diseases of 
its own. 

At the present date more than one hundred acres of tobacco 
are being grown in this country under the direction of the 
British Tobacco Growers’ Society, initiated in November, 
1912, which is itself under the auspices of the Development 
Commission. This Society is not trading for profit, but is a 
branch of the co-operative movement, and is affiliated to the 
Agricultural Organization Society. The scheme outlined by 
the Society and the Development Commission contemplates an 
experiment over a period of five years, at the end of which 
period it ought to be possible to sp^k with confidence as to the 
possibility of tobacco growing in England. 

Each grower, under this scheme, receives the whole cost of 
the cultivation of the crop; this includes seeds or plants, sheds 
for adr-curing, &c., and all expenses incurred for manures and 
labour, in fact, every reasonable item of expenditure except 
supervision. Beyond this the grower receives a bonus with a 
minimum of 5Z. and a maximum of lOif. All the wages paid 
are to be at the rate current in the district, and the manures 
used are to be applied as directed by the Society. The Society 
reserves the right to remove sheds ^ter March 31 in any given 
year. An application to the Society for permission to grow 
tobacco in no way binds the applicant until the sheds are 
erected, and it is at the Society’s discretion to approve or reject 
any application as they may tMnk fit. 

If approved, the crop becomes the property of the Society 
to be dealt with as they may determine. The area to be 
grown for the next few years will only be very limited, and 
file Society have to use the greatest discretion to avoid plots 
being taken up in districts unsuitable for the culture of tobacco, 
or at too great a distance from their re-handling centre. 

The tobacco-growing industry in England, in the opinion 
of the writer, seems to be quite a feasible and profitable 
proposition. The greatest care, however, must be taken in 
placing only good and undoctored tobacco on the market or 
an almost irretrievable blow will be struck at this promising 
industry. At first only those who have the facilities for 
turning out a really good article should be allowed to grow 
this crop, as an immense amount of popular prejudice has yet 
to be overcome. 

The Excise regulations are an exceedingly heavy handicap. 
An officer has to be present at all weighings and packings, and 
he is not always obtainable when required, which often means 
delay and expense. The officer further has to take samples 
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from packed and finished casks or bales, and this entails a 
certain amount of damage to the tobacco leaves which are then 
in a very brittle state, whilst it also does much damage to the 
casks and bales. 

It is to be hoped that for the benefit of tobacco-growing in 
this country some drastic alteration in the present Excise laws 
will be effected in the near future. 

A. J. Brandon. 

Bedfields, 

Chuich Orookham, Hants 


T.—TEAZLES. 

The growth of teazles for the purpose of cloth-dressing is a 
little known phase of agricultural industry, although a fairly 
large trade is done wherever woollen cloths are woven. The 
wild teazle is a common plant of the English copses and hedges 
with a tall, rigid, prickly stem, bearing large, spreading, 
opposite leaves, and conspicuous oblong heads. The fiowers, 
which appear in July, are of a purplish colour and they are 
subtended by long, stiff, upright bracts. The plant belongs to 
the genus Dipsaceas, of which the scabious is also a member, 
and the teazle family is known as Dtpsacua sylvestris. The 
difference between the wild teazle and the Fuller’s teazle (D. 
Fullonum) is that in the commercial variety the bracts are 
Tioohed^ and it is this quality which gives them their utility in 
raising the “ nap ” or pile ” of cloth. Fuller’s teazle is 
probably a cultivated form of the wild species, although the 
contrary opinion is held in Somerset, and the local growers 
say that the wild teazle is a degenerate form of the cultivated 
variety. 

Prior to the development of machine and power production 
in the woollen industry all cloth was dressed with teazles, but at 
the present time wire brushes are used for raising the nap ” on 
many varieties ; teazles being mainly used on very fine cloths, 
and also on some cloths on which the nap is raised while the 
cloth is in a wet condition. In the latter case teasles have an 
immense advantage, for the damp, by causing rust, spoils the 
points of the wire brushes. 

For the pui*pose of cloth-dressing the teazles are used in 
two ways. When they are sold by the growers they are graded 
in two or three sizes, ^.a., htngs^ the crown-heads ot each plant, 
middlingsy and /.e., the smallest heads. The iuttom 

are fitted into snoLall iron frames which are fixed on large 
rotating cylinders, and these pass over the face of the doth to 
be dressed. The hinge and mxddlinga are cut and fixed in 
small wire devices in sets of three. In this form they make a 
continuous cylindrical brush of some five or six inches in 

a, 
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length, and these brushes are fixed on the cylinder in a diagonal 
direction, in such a way that as the cylinder revolves each set 
of three teazles revolves upon its own axis. 

Part of the superiority of teazles over the wire brush for 
the purposes of cloth-dressing is due to the fact that on each 
side of the many separate hooks on the heads are placed many 
more hooks so fine as to be almost invisible to the naked eye. 
Hooks of such fineness could not possibly be manufactured, 
and therefore the teazle is still grown for commercial purposes 
in many agidcultural countries. The bulk of the English 
grown supply is produced in Somersetshire, but the crop is 
also grown to a small extent in Essex, and when grown and 
harvested under favourable conditions the quality of the 
Somersetshire teazles is such that they have no superiors, 
although large supplies are imported for the English cloth- 
dressers from Fmnce and Austria, and small supplies from 
the United States of America. 

The soil and climatic conditions necessary for the cultivation 
of the plant, are a rich heavy clay soil, a copious rainfall at 
cei’tain seasons of the year, and fine bright weather from July 
to the end of August. Should there be a continuous fall of 
light rain for a few days during this period a large part, or 
even the whole, of a valuable crop may be spoiled. On the 
other hand, sharp showers and bright sunshine are rather 
welcomed by the growers. The value of the teazle depends 
entirely upon the resisting power of the hooks. When the 
head is in a ripe condition the grasp of the hand is not sufficient 
to crush it, and if the base of a head on a standing plant is 
grasped in the hand with an upward movement the impression 
is generally nil- The hooks are rigid, the stems are tenacious, 
and as the plant sends its roots to a great depth the only effect 
is a test of the muscle of the arm of the person who attempts 
to remove the head of the plant. But if rain falls incessantly 
while the flowers are appearing in the heads, and water lodges 
in the interstices between the bracts, the head becomes partially 
or wholly rotten, and in either case it is useless. Such a 
summer as that of 1912 is disastrous to the teazle grower. On 
the contrary, in a fine season large numbers of heads are 
procured, and even if the supply should be excessive the heads 
can be stored for any length of time, provided they have been 
properly dried. But it is stated that the harvesting alone does 
not determine the rigidity and resisting power of the hooks, 
the nature of the soil also affects these qualities. The Somerset¬ 
shire growers say that the heavier the soil the better the quality 
of the teazle, and they have an idea that some of the mineral 
constituents of heavy clays enters in a special way into the 
composition of the heads of the teazle. 
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The soil on which the crop is grown is usually a three- 
horse clay ; 01 *, as it is stated in Somersetshire, “ any good 
wheat land” will grow them. Other growers have an idea 
that the crop need not be confined to the heaviest lands, and 
certainly it has been proved that the seedlings at any rate can 
be successfully raised on fairly light land. 

The district in which the teazles are grown in Somersetshire 
is between Taunton, Chai’d, and Ilminster, especially in the 
neighbourhoods of Hatch, Curland, and Thurlbear. They are 
also gi’own to some extent near Langpoit. In Essex they are 
grown at Ooggeshall. The area in which the crop is grown in 
Somerset coincides to some extent with the area in which the 
“ tearfc ” or “ tart * pastures occur. The propensity for scouring 
cattle possessed by these pastures is notorious ; and the 
‘‘teai’tness ” is supposed to be due to the peculiar physical 
and mechanical condition of these heavy clay soils. 

The teazle is said to be a two-year crop,” but in reality 
it is matured in from sixteen to eighteen months in England 
and Normandy, and in ten months in some of the irrigated 
areas in the departments of Southern France. In Somerset 
the seed is sown on seed-beds at the end of March or the 
beginning of April. The exact period varies a little with 
the locality, but the general time for sowing is exactly the 
same as that for mangolds. On the heaviest land an attempt is 
made to sow at the end of March; on the lighter soils the 
sowing sometimes takes place at least a month later. The seed 
is usually sown by hand, either in drills or broadcast, but 
sometimes it is drilled with a bean drill, fitted with different 
rollers. Th^ best growers consider that this is not a good 
method. About three gallons of seed per acre is usually 
sown, but the amount may vary from one to two pecks. It is 
Tisual to sow with seed about one-third of the land intended 
for the final crop, so that every acre of the seed-bed will yield 
sufficient plants to plant two other acres, whilst leaving an 
adequate number of plants for a crop on the seed-beds after 
the other plants are drawn. 

There is no special place for the crop in the rotation. It 
may be grown both before and after wheat. The land for the 
seed-bed is winter ploughed and dunged, much in the same 
way as for mangolds. A good dressing of farmyard manure is 
generally used, but artificial fertilisers are occasionally applied 
both before and after the crop has been transplanted. Nitrate 
of soda and superphosphate are occasionally supplied to the 
seed-beds, and likewise to the plants in the second year during 
the months of April, May and June. The great necessity in 
the arrangement of the ploughing is to leave roads so that 
the cutters may move freely amongst the plants during the 
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harvest season. Consequently the land is usually ploughed 
in ridges of from eight to ten furrows. This leaves an open 
furrow on either side of each four or five rows. From May to 
August of the first year of growth the plants are worked by 
hand labour, being “spuddled” three times. The hoe is 
rarely used, but a small light spade takes its place. Spuddling 
through the plants three times usually costs from %l. 10s. to 3Z. 
per acre. One of the chief factors in success is the cleanliness 
of the ground, and the securing of loose soil round the plants. 
The looser the soil, so long as it is kept close to the plants, the 
bigger the “knot” at the bottom of the plant, and it is stated 
that the size of the “ knot ” determines the number of heads 
yielded by the plant. 

The transplanting, at the rate of about 18,000 plants to the 
acre, takes place at the end of October or the beginning of 
November. If done in September or early in October fresh 
dry winds may cause the plants to shrivel, and they are unable 
to recover from this. After transplanting, the plants are 
left till the following spring, when during April, May, and 
June the ground is again subjected to three spuddlings at a 
similar cost The harvesting begins during the early days of 
July and continues for six or eight weeks. Men and women 
go through the crop about three times, at intervals of a fort¬ 
night, taking the heads as they show signs of losing the flower. 
A short knife is used, and each head must be cut separately. 
When cut they are tied in small bundles of a dozen or less and 
then gathered and placed upon long ash or hazel poles to dry. 
Durmg fine days these poles and their contents are placed in 
the sun; but should rain fall they are housed in a rough open 
shed where the wind can proceed with the drying process. 
The cost of cutting depends upon the yield, but the rate is 
about 75. 6d. per pack of 20,000. 

When the teazles are thoroughly dry they are taken from 
the poles and thrown in a heap in a dry place, and the sorting 
is proceeded with. During the sorting they are separated into 
two or three grades, as already stated, according to the desire 
of the teazle-merchant or of the cloth-dresser. When sorted 
the teazles are packed on “staffs,” each holding 500, and forty 
“ staffs ” in Somersetshire constitute one “ pack ” of 20,000; but 
the number of heads in the pack varies. The Yorkshire 
“ pack ” only numbers 13,500, consisting of twenty-seven “ staffs.” 
The Normandy “pack” numbers 14,400, “or thereabouts.” 
Before or after the grading, the growers are visited by merchants 
from Bmdford and Leeds, who buy up the whole of the supply. 
It occasionally happens that a grower is unable to make a satis¬ 
factory bargain with the merchants, when he proceeds to sell 
his produce direct to the usei*s. But this method of disposing 
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of the teazles is rarely successful for more than one year. 
Should the farmer be unable to find a purchaser amongst 
the manufacturers he is boycotted by the merchants, and is 
'driven to sell at less than the current rates, or to keep his 
teazles in stock—a course apt to lead to financial embarrassment. 
The price paid for teazles varies according to the quality 
and the yield. Within the last four years the prices paid by 
the cloth-dressers have risen as follows :— 


NoBMAJirnY Teazles. 

Cut teazles, 60 mm. X 40 mm., from 16Z. 6a. to ISL per pack of 14,400 
Middlings .... from 6a. 9rf. to 8a. O^f. per 1,000 

Buttons.. 4a. to 5a. per 1,000 

While the growers of English teazles have received advances as 
follows:— 

£ a. d, 

1909. Best teazles.3 12 6 per 20,000 

Buttons. 2 0 0 „ 

1912. Best teazles. 7 0 0 „ 

Buttons.8 10 0 „ 

In Somersetshire a custom known as growing to half” 
exists in the teazle industry, A farmer enters into an agree¬ 
ment with a professional teazle grower to provide special 
land and ploughing for the crop. The farmer may be paid for 
this at the rate of from 2L to 51. per acre, but 71. is not 
infrequently paid for very prolific land. The seed is supplied 
by the grower, and all the subsequent expenses are ^ared 
equally between the grower and the farmer. When the crop 
has been sold and placed on rail the proceeds are shared equally 
between farmer and grower. The following is a farmer's 
record of such a transaction during the eighteen months 
April, 1908, to September, 1909 ;— 


Expekuitubb. 


1908. £ «. d. 

Bent and ploughing for seed land 8a. Or 2op. . . .900 

Working ground ({^puddling) under plants 8a. Or. 25p. .936 

Pulling and planting 117,000 plants for 6a. 2r. 8p. , . 9 15 0 

1909. 

Working teazles three times, 6a. 2r, 8p. at 50«. per acre . 16 17 6 

Cutting 64 packs at 7s. 6d. per pack. 20 5 0 

Tying 64 packs at 6#. 6^..17 11 0 

Outtmg am tying, 1 pack 5 staffs at Hs . 16 0 

Expenses loading teazles on rail ....... 18 0 

Bent of land for second year, 6a. 2r. 8p. at 46a. per acre . 14 14 9 

Haulage of teazles from field to shed ..... 2 17 6 

101 16 3 

Extra expense, hauling plants from one fsiarm to another 
10 loads at 7a. . 3 10 0 

Total expendittoce 105 8 3 
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Keceipts 1909 


Sale®, 

t 

8. 


20 packs of best teazles at 728. Oi 

. 72 

10 

0 

14^ packs of small teazles at 

. 29 

0 

0 

12 packs 36 staffs at 72 a. 

. 46 

15 

3 

7 packs 29 staffs at 40«. 

. 16 

9 

0 


Total receipts 163 

14 

3 

Total receipts . 

. 1C3 

14 

3 

Total expenditure . 

. 105 

3 

3 

Total profits . 

. 58 

11 

0 

Half profit for farmer 

. 29 

6 

6 

Average profit per acre 

3a Or. 25p. for six months 

6a, 2r. 8p. for one year 

9a. 2r. 33p. 

2 

18 

8 


Adding the profit which should have accrued in the absence 
of the expense in unnecessary haulage (per acie) . 3 2 2 


This must be regarded as clear profit, and three acres of the 
land were only occupied by the crop for six months. But there 
is no real reason why the farmer should not undertake all the 
obligations and reap all the profit from the crop. If the farmer 
who ‘‘grew to half” in the above instance had taken sole 
control of the enterprise his total profit would have amounted 
to 58Z. lls., and the rate per acre to 51,17s, 4d.; or, with the 
addition of profit that was swallowed in this case by the 
normally unnecessary costs of production to about 6Z. 5s, It 
must be noted that although the farmer received only 
232. 14a. 9rf. to cover the rent and costs of ploughing of 
9a. 2r. 33p. of land, he considered his teazles the most profit¬ 
able crop of the year even when he received only fifty per 
cent, of the total profits. 

There is also an occasional item of receipt which does not 
appear in this account. When the teazles are taken from the 
poles and thrown in a heap they lose a large amount of seed. 
This is now sold for bird-seed at the rate of 30s. per quarter. 

The teazle is subject to several pests. During June and 
July of the first year of growth the plants are attacked by the 
‘‘ hopper fly ” whose attacks on swedes and turnips are well- 
known. And at several stages of their growth the plants 
are often subjected to .the attacks of the leather jacket,” 
the grub of the daddy-long-legs. During May and June 
of the second year mildew attacks the leaves of the plants 
if the weather is damp, and a green fly also attacks the 
plants, clustering round the joints and eating the covering 
of the stem. Then, too, if the weather should be ver*^ 
dry during the period in which the heads first appe?" 
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plants are subjected to what is known as “ black-knot,” which 
is a contraction of the joints and has the effect of reducing 
the yield of the crop considerably. The actual yield may vary 
between two and fourteen packs, but usually amounts to 
between seven and ten. 

One of the drawbacks to the cultivation of the crop is that 
it is held to “ draw ” or impoverish the soil. This point is 
always in dispute, but it is certain that good yields of wheat 
can be obtained after teazles, although two crops of teazles are 
rarely taken from the same plot within a short period. So 
strong was the feeling that teazles impoverish the soil that many 
old Somersetshire leases contained a clause forbidding their 
cultivation, and a few farmers still suffer under the same 
restriction. But good farmers say that the only danger 
arising out of the cultivation of teazles is that the heavy 
clay land should be left unploughed for a long time after 
harvest, in which case it becomes difficult to break up. 
Further, they state that the plant sends it roots to a greater 
depth even than the roots of wheat descend, so that it feeds 
largely from the subsoil which is left by other plants 
untapped. The same prejudice, due to the alleged impov¬ 
erishment of the soil, was also held against the cultivation 
of woad—another plant used in the woollen industry which 
used to be grown in Somersetshire. Many of the best 
growers state that the charge of impoverishing the soil is due 
partly to prejudice and partly to the mismanagement of the 
soil after the harvest, and that it has no other foundation. 

For the purpose of improving the English stocks of seed 
some growers pursue the annual selection of heads from plants 
of a good type and prolific nature. But stocks of foreign seed 
have often been obtained from the English merchants, and 
used to good effect. This is seed which has dropped from 
the foreign teazles *when they were in the warehouses of the 
English merchants. 

It is stated by growers that imported stocks of seeds, 
especially American, are better than English, although the 
American stocks were derived from the English, the seeds for 
the establisliment of the American industry being first exported 
from this country about the year 1840, The centre of the 
American teazle-growing industry is around the town of 
Skaneateles, near the city of Syracuse in the central part of 
New York State. Formerly they were grown there in large 
quantities, but of late years the acreage has diminished. In 
growth and quality American teazles are somewhat similar to 
Somersetshire, with the exception that on account of more 
iavourable conditions at the time of harvest in America, and 
also that growers there house their products better during the 
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harvest period, they possess and retain a bright pea green 
colour, which is the natural condition of the teazle plant. On 
account of the high prices fetched by American teazles, it is 
not usual for them to come into competition with the English 
product for use in this market. Some years ago a well-known 
firm of American and English agents introduced into this 
country what was considered to be the strongest and hardest 
hooked teazles in existence. They were known by the name 
of “ Oregon,” from the State in which they originated, but 
being only suitable for special purposes, they seem to have 
gone out of use. 

In France teazles are grown in a great many departments 
and districts in comparatively large quantities. The supplies 
for the English market are largely derived from the depart¬ 
ment of Vaucluse in the south, and the department of Seine et 
Oise in the north. There is a vast difference between the'two 
growths: the teazles from the north, being of much better 
quality, show better results in wear. Those from the south 
are more soft, and more of a wild nature, but in spite of that 
they are very useful for some purposes. On account of the 
system of artificial irrigation in the south great quantities are 
produced in the department of Bouches du Rhone and are 
harvested ten months after the seed is planted. Teazles from 
the north of Prance are very similar to those grown in Somerset¬ 
shire, although not quite so strong. It is stated that there is 
a great increase in the acreage of the “ Normandy ” teazles. 

Some teazles for the Englkh market are derived from and 
around Lintz, in upper Austria. In appearance they look very 
well, and when well harvested they possess a nice pea green 
colour, but in quality and results they do not even reach the 
standard of those derived from the south of France. The 
prices for the Austrian products fluctuate a great deal, and on 
an average are lower than those ruling for the irrigated 
products of the south of Prance. Formerly, teazles were 
grown in large quantities in Austria, but of late years the 
acreage has greatly diminished. 

There is always more or less fluctuation in the price of 
English teazles, and a great deal depends upon the quarter in 
which they are grown. The present rates are considered high. 
English growers are making even better prices than for similar 
qualities that come from the Continent. 

The costs of producing teazles are higher than those for 
ordinary arable crops, and great care must be taken with the 
cultivation of the plant, and the harvesting and grading of the 
heads, but any good farmer who is prepared to give his 
personal attendance could raise good crops on a medium clay 
soil. There is no reason why the whole of the supply for the 
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English factories should not be raised in our own country. 
Over any period of years the books of any teazle grower would 
show a greater profit per acre than can be obtained from most 
farm crops, and the discrepancy between the prices paid by the 
consumer and those received by the farmer show that if the 
growers could organise their profits might be easily increased. 

The following account of the teazle industry was given by 
John Billingsley in his Survey of Somersetshire in 1795 :— 

“ In the parishes of Wrington, Blagden, Ubly, Compton 
Martin and Harptry, teasels are much cultivated. The 
head of this plant, which is composed of well-turned 
vegetable hooks, is used in the dressing of cloth, and the 
manufacturers of Somerset and Wilts are for the most 
part supplied from these parishes. Large quantities are 
also sent (by water conveyance from Bristol) into York¬ 
shire. The most favourable soil is a strong rich clay, or 
what is generally denominated good wheat-land. Some¬ 
times an old ley is broken and sometimes a wheat stubble. 
The seed is sown after the rate of two pecks per acre in 
April. During the summer the land is worked over three 
or four times with long narrow spades to destroy the 
weeds. In the month of November, if the plants are too 
thick, they are drawn out to fill up vacancies, and the 
plants are set at a foot distance. If, after this thinning, 
too many plants remain, another field is prepared, into 
which they are transplanted, but those plants which are 
never removed produce the best heads. At the next spring 
and ensuing summer the land is worked over three or four 
times with narrow spades, by which it is kept thoroughly 
clean, and the plants earthed up. This is called speddling. 

“ In the month of July the uppermost heads begin to 
blossom, and as soon as the blossom falls they are ripe. 
The gathering is performed at three different times. A 
man, with a knife made for the purpose, cuts the heads 
which are ripe, and ties them up in handfuls. Aftera 
fortnight he goes over the ground again, and at a third 
cutting the business is completed. On the day of cutting 
they are carried into a house, and if the air be clear, they 
are taken out daily and exposed to the suu, till they are 
completely dry, but great care must be taken that no rsdn 
falls on them. The crop is very hazardous, A wet 
season rots them, particularlv when there is paictch rain at 
the time of blossoming. When dry the teasels^ are 
separated into three different groups, called kings, 
middlings and scrubs, and are after that, made into pacto, 
containing of kvn^$j nine thousand heads, and of mioMing 
twenty thousand. The scrubs are but of Uttie vsdue. The 
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average price is forty shillings per pack, and sometimes 
the produce is fifteen or sixteen packs an acre, at other 
times a total blank. There is an amazing inequality in the 
produce of different plants: some stocks will send forth 
one hundred heads, others not more than three or foui*. 
Should not great attention therefore be paid to the 
selection of seed, namely, by taking it from those plants 
which appear to be most prolific ? This, however, is not 
done, but the seed is taken indiscriminately from the 
whole crop. 

As the goodness of the crop chiefly depends on the 
care taken to keep the land free from weeds, leaving the 
plants at proper distances, and eai^thing them up well, and 
as most of the common workmen will pay more attention 
to their own than to anothers’ interest, it frequently 
happens that a partnership is formed between master and 
man. The former finds ground and ploughing, the latter 
seed and labour, at harvest the crop is divided and each 
party takes a moiety. The expense and produce of teasels 
may be thus estimated per acre :— & s, d 


Two year’s rent . .....100 

To ploughing. 0 16 0 

To workinen's labour . . . 3 16 0 

To making out bundles, tying together teasel 
bands, 2s, per pack . . . 0 14 0 

Total cost . . . 8 4 0 

£ s. 

By average produce, 7 packs at 40^, 14 0 0 

Profit . . 6 16 0 

14 0 0 


“The working with the spade can only be done to 
advantage by the men accustomed to it, who are becomt*, 
by habit, so dexterous in the use of the implement, that 
they will even thin out a crop of carrots. The common 
hoe has been tried, and though in the hand of a competeiil 
turnip-hoer, it was not found to answer. 

“After the crop, wheat k sown on one ploughing, and 
seldom fails of a good produce, so it may not be quite fiiir 
to charge the teasels with two years’ rent. Few soils will 
bear frequent repetitions of this crop, and the farmer 
finds it his interest to devote newly broken up land to 
this culture.” 

Thus it may be secn,,iihat the system of growing teazles 
has remained almost exactly tl^e same for over a century, while 
immense strides have been made in the development of some 
types of farming, 

Arthub W. Ashby. 

13 Plantation Road, 

Oxford. 
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CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

I.— Legislation. 

Agricultubal interests are not greatly affected by the 
legislation of 1913, but there are some enactments which 
should be noticed. 

The first of these is the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1913 
(2 and 3 Geo. 5 c. 21). It was passed to avoid the effect of 
the decision in Be Kedwell and flint & Go. (1911,1 K.B., 797 ; 
80 L. J.K.B., 707, noted on page 189 of Vol. 72, R.A.S.E. Journal), 
where it was held that the provision in Section 61 of the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883, that a tenancy 
from year to year current at the commencement of the Act 
should cease to be a tenancy “under a contract of tenancy 
current at the commencement of the Act ” on the first day on 
which either landlord or tenant could, the one by giving notice 
to the other immediately after the commencement of the Act 
cause such tenancy to determine, must be read into the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895. The result of the case 
was that where land cultivated as a market garden was held 
under a yearly tenancy at the date of the commencement of 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895 (January 1, 
1896), and continued to be held under the same contract of 
tenancy down to the present time, inasmuch as it might long 
since Imve been determined by notice to quit, it could not be 
treated as a tenancy current at the commencement of the Act 
so as to give the tenant the right to compensation conferred by 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, upon tenants 
under such tenancies of a holding at that date in use or 
cultivation as a market garden with the knowledge of 
the landlord. It should be stated that the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908, which repealed the Acts of 1883 and 
1895, by Section 42, Sub-section 2, preserved the rights 
of tenants under tenancies current on January 1, 1896, 
but provided th^t where such a tenancy was a tenancy 
from year to year the compensation should be such (if any) 
as could have been claimed if the Act of 1908 had not been 
passed, thus making it necessary in such a case to revert to 
the previous Acts of 1883 and 1895 to ascertain the tenant’s 
rights- This proviso is repealed by the Act of 1913, which 
declares that a tenancy from year to year under a contract of 
tenancy current on January 1, 1896, shall not be deemed to 
have been determined thereafter by virtue of any provision 
contained in Section 61 of the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Act, 1883. The effect of the Act is to enable any tenant who 
continues to hold under a tenancy current on January 1, 1896, 
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and whose holding was then cultivated as a market garden 
with the knowledge of the landlord to obtain compensation on 
the termination of his tenancy for planting of fruit trees, fruit 
bushes, and the other various market garden improvements 
mentioned in the Third Schedule to the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1908, in the absence of any previous written notice of 
dissent by the landlord to the execution of such improvements, 
although the tenancy may be only a yearly tenancy which 
might have been determined within a year or two of the 
commencement of the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 
1895, which first conferred special rights to compensation upon 
tenants of land at that date in cultivation as a market garden. 
The rights to compensation under such tenancies are therefore 
no longer governed by the decision in Be Kedivell and 
Flmt & Oo. 

The Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment 
Act, 1913 (3 and 4 Geo. 5 c. 32), should be noticed, as such 
monuments may be situated on land used for agriculture. 
It empowers the Commissioners of Works and county 
councils to purchase by agreement ancient monuments. The 
expression **ancient monument” includes the monuments 
specified in the schedule to the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act, 1882, and any other monuments or things which in the 
opinion of the Commissioners are of a like character, and any 
monument or remains of a monument, the preseiwation of 
which is a matter of public interest by reason of the historic, 
architectural, traditional, artistic or archaeological interest 
attaching thereto, and the site of any such monument or of 
any remains thereof and any part of the adjoining land which 
may be required for the purpose of fencing, covering or 
otherwise preserving the monument from injury. Ecclesiastical 
buildings for the time being used for ecclesiastical purposes 
are, however, excluded. The Commissioners or county councils 
may with their consent be constituted by the owner of any 
ancient monument its guardians, and they then become liable 
for its maintenance. Provision is also made by this Act for 
orders of the Commissioners of Works placing any monument 
under their protection which is repoi^ted to be in danger of 
destruction or removal or damage from neglect or injudicious 
treatment, and it is enacted that the public shall have access to 
any monument of which the Commissioners or a local authority 
are the owners or guardians under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Commissioners or the local authority. There is also 
power given to local authorities to make bye-laws prohibiting 
or restricting the display of advertisements of such a nature or 
in such a manner as to be detrimental to the amenities of any 
ancient monument specified in the bye-law. 
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The Bankruptcy and Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1913 
(3 and 4 Geo. 5 c. 34), by Section 18, restricts a landlord’s 
power of distress in case of bankruptcy of a tenant so that the 
distress if levied after the commencement of the bankruptcy 
shall not be available for rent payable in respect of any period 
subsequent to the date when the distress was levied. 

II.— DEOISIOlSrS OF THE COTJETS. 

1. Labour. Decisions under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, have again been very numerous, but few of them 
have any bearing on labour in agriculture. Knight v. Bucknill 
(1913, W.O. Rep., 175) is an important case on the liability of 
an employer for an injury by accident to a casual labourer. A 
jobbing gardener was employed to cut down some trees at a 
daily wage of 3s. 6d. Subsequently he was employed to cut 
down other trees, and in the interval he was engaged in 
re-laying a lawn. After being employed for about five weeks, 
during which he worked every weekday except when the 
weather was too bad, he met with an accident while lopping 
branches from a tree. It was held that his employment was 
of a casual nature ” and that he was not a “ workman ” within 
the meaning of Section 13 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, which excludes from the definition of “ workman ” 
“ a person whose employment is of a casual nature and who is 
employed otherwise than for the purposes of the employer’s 
trade or business.” The employer was therefore not liable to 
pay compensation under the Act. It is to be noticed, however, 
that the result would have been different if the employment 
had been for the purpose of the employer’s trade or business 
(e.g. if the employer had been a timber merchant) even though 
it was of casual nature. In Edwarda v. Windham Agricuh 
lured ImpUmmt Oo. (82 L.J.K.B., 998; 1913, 3 KB, 596) 
a workman was employed as engine driver to work his 
employers’ threshing machines at 6c?. an hour. It was also 
his duty to go about a district allotted to him and look 
after the interests of his employers therein and was 
supplied with a bicycle for going to and from his work 
as well as for going from one part of his district to another. 
He ceased work each day at 6 p.m., and when on a distant 
job was not expected to retinm to his employers’ works. 
On September 25, 1912, he had been engaged in working 
one of the employers’ threshing machines and ceased work 
at 6 p.m. In the course of returning home on the bicycle 
he met with an accidenl^ being run over by a steam lorry, 
and he sustained injuries which caused his death. EDs 
dependants claimed compensation. It was held that they 
were not entitled as the accident did not happen in the course 
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of the workman’s employment, the Court stating that the 
protection given by the Workman’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
to a workman does not extend to his going to and from his 
work unless there are some special circumstances. In Bradley 
V. Wallaces, Lim. (82 LJ.K.B., 998 ; 1913, 3 K.B. 629), 
the dependants of George Bradley, a teamster, claimed 
compensation for his death. Bradley, whilst engaged in 
his work at his employer’s yard, was kicked and fatally 
injured by a horse which belonged to a third party and 
was standing there unattended. The employers admitted 
liability but claimed indemnity against the owner of 
the horse under Section 6 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, which gives a right to indemnity to employers 
paying compensation to a workman where some person 
other than the employer would be under a legal liability 
to pay damages for the injury. This claim was resisted 
by the owners who proved that the horse which caused 
the injury was not known by them to be vicious. It was 
contended that the horse had no right to be in the yard, and 
was, in fact, a trespasser there, and was left unattended through 
the negligence of the owner’s carter, and that they were there¬ 
fore liable for the results of the negligence. The Court held that 
the owner of a horse is not liable for an injury caused by the 
kick of the horse if it is not known to be vicious, and that the 
damage claimed was too remote, as it is not the natural or 
ordinary consequence of a horse, which has shown no vicious 
propensity, being improperly on land which does not belong 
to its owners, that it should when there kick human beings 
without provocation. The claim was therefore disallowed. It 
is to be obsexwed that the defence which defeated the claim 
against the owners of the horse was not available to Bradley’s 
employers in respect of the claim against them by his depen¬ 
dants because the latter claim being under the Act no question 
of negligence arose, and it was sufficient to show that the 
accident arose out of and in the course of the workman’s 
employment. 

Wo^efidm v. Mason (11 L.G.R., 1243) raised a question as 
to the liability of a farmer and breeder of horses for payment 
of the duty imposed by the Revenue Act, 1869, Section 18, on 
“ male servants,” in respect of a man employed by him. Mr. 
Mason advertised for a groom, single, to live in, able to ride 
and drive and make himself generally useful.” He engaged a 
man at 8a. a week in addition to receiving board and lodging. 
The justices found that the man was employed by Mason in the 
capacity of a groom and general servant and that the major part 
of his duty was attending to horses kept by Mason in his 
business as a farmer and horse breeder and they dismissed the 
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information for employing a male servant without a licence. 
The Divisional Court affirmed this decision holding that the 
man was not a “groom” within the meaning of Section 19, 
Sub-section 3 of the Eevenue Act, 1869, which defines “ male 
servant ” as meaning and including “ any male servant employed 
either wholly or pai'tially in any of the following capacities, 
that is to say . . . coachman, groom, postilion, stable-boy, 
or helper in stables ... or in any capacity involving the 
duties of any of the above descriptions of servants, by whatever 
style the person acting in such capacity may be called.” They 
considered that the major part of his duties being that of a 
farm servant, notwithstanding that in his capacity as farm 
servant he was continually attending to the horses and per¬ 
forming duties analogous to those of a groom, his employer was 
not liable to pay the duty in respect of this man. 

2. Stock, In White v. Steadman (82 713 ; 1913, 

2 K.B., 537) it was held that the duty of a person who lets out a 
horse of known vicious propensity is the same as that which any 
person is under who allows others to use or come in contact with 
an animal or chattel that is dangerous in itself; he is under 
a duty to warn not only the person who hires it, but any person 
who he knows or contemplates or ought to contemplate will use 
it. This duty is not dependent on, and is not created by the 
contract; it exists independently of the contract and if neglected 
will subject the owner of the horse to a liability for damages 
for injury caused by its vice. 

Two cases on cruelty to animals should be mentioned. 
Waters v. Braithwaite (30 Times L. E., 107) was a case in 
which an information was preferred against a farmer under 
Section 1 of the Protection of Animals Act (1 & 2 Geo. 5, 
c. 27) for causing a cow “ to be cruelly ill-treated ” in allowing 
her to be sent to market, according to a common but barbarous 
custom, overstocked with milk. The cow and her calf, which 
was muzzled, were sent to Banbury market, a distance of 
SJ- miles from the farm. She was a heavy milker and in 
full milk, and on her arrival at the market at 11 a.m. her 
udder was found to be much distended. The teats were also 
distended and they were hard and hot and felt like the skin of 
a drum. Her back was arched, she had great difficulty in 
walking and had to be constantly struck to keep her moving. 
The evidence was that the cow had not been milked for 19 
hours. The defence was that it was a well-known custom of 
farmers throughout the country to keep cows unmilked for 
a like period before offering them for sale, and that it caused 
no substantial pain, and that interference with the custom 
would be detrimental to farmers: The justices before whom 
the case came in the first instance found thai tfie udder was 
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overstocked and that tke cow suffered pain, but as it was an 
old ebtablished custom in the district to expose cows for sale in 
this condition they dismissed the summons. The Court of 
King’s Bench, before vrhom the matter came on a case stated, 
held that where unnecessary suffering is caused to an animal 
by the owner an offence is committed against Section 1 of the 
Protection of Animals Act, 1911, even if the act is done in 
pursuance of a custom and for commercial reasons. They 
therefore remitted the case to the justices with a direction to 
convict. Darling, J., in the course of his judgment, said : The 
case proved that the pain was unnecessary so far as the cow 
was concerned, and the respondent did cause unnecessary 
suffering by omitting to have her milked, or preventing her 
from being milked by muzzling the calf. If the custom of 
doing this did exist it was time it ceased, and people must find 
some other means of judging whether a cow was a good milker 
or not.” 

North Staffordshire Railway v. Waters (30 Times L.E., 
121) was another case where cruelty to animals was charged. 
On February 5, 1913, eleven cows were brought to Uttoxeter 
Station on the North Staffordshire Railway for conveyance to 
Wolverhampton and were put into a railway truck. They were 
in a manifestly wretched and emaciated condition, and some of 
them were diseased. On their arrival at Stafford two of the 
cows were found to be dead and four others were dying and 
had to be shot. Five of these were tuberculous and the 
disease was of long standing. It was said that when received 
at Uttoxeter the cows were, owing to infirmity, disease or 
exhaustion, quite unfit to be carried by rail at all and could not 
be so carried without unnecessary suffering during transit, but 
although the attention of the railway company’s servants was 
admittedly drawn to their condition, they took no steps to 
satisfy themselves that the cows could be carried without 
unnecessary suffering. The prosecution was under Clause 12 
of the Animals (Transit and General) Order, 1912, made under 
the Disease of Animals Act, 1894, which is as follows : “No 
animal shall be permitted by the owner thereof, or his agent, or 
any person in charge thereof, to be carried by railway if owing 
to infirmity, illness, injury, fatigue, or any other cause it 
cannot be carried without unnecessary suffering during the 
intended transit by railway.” The owners of the cows were 
convicted of an offence under this Order, and did not appeal. 
The railway company were also prosecuted and convicted by 
the justices, and an appeal to Quarter Sessions was dismissed. 
When the case came before the King’s Bench Divisional Court 
the appeal of the railway company was allowed on the ground 
that the Order in saying “ permit to be carried ” did not mean 
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the person actually carr 3 ung, nor was the company the person 
in charge ” within the Order. No offence had therefore been 
committed by the railway company. 

Oatohpole v. Minster (30 Times L.R., 111) was a case of a 
different character. The action was brought by the plaintiff, 
a farmer in Sussex, against a taxicab proprietor to recover 
damages for injury done to three sheep belonging to the 
plaintiff owing to the alleged negligent driving of the 
defendant’s taxicab. On November 6, 1912, at 5.30 p.m. the 
plaintiff’s drover was going along a high road in charge of 100 
sheep. He was accompanied by a dog which was behind the 
flock while he was walking in front. It was dark, and the 
sheep were kept as much as possible on the near side of the 
road. According to the plaintiff’s case the defendant’s motor 
cab, which was travelling in the same direction at a rapid pace 
and on the wrong side of the road, ran into the sheep and 
injured three to such an extent that they had to be killed. 
The plaintiff was non-suited by the county court judge on the 
ground that the accident was solely due to the negligence of 
the plaintiff’s drover in taking a flock of sheep along the high 
road at night without carrying a light. The Divisional Court 
ordered a new trial on the ground that the decision of the 
county court judge was wrong. It was held to be an erroneous 
view that a person driving sheep on a high road without a 
light was guilty of negligence and had therefore committed a 
breach of duty. 

3. Landlord and Tenant The relations of landlord and 
tenant were the subject of several decisions in 1913. Be 
Bonnett and Fowler (82 L.J.K.B., 713 ; 1913, 2 K.B., 537) is a 
very important case under Section 11 of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908, which gives a tenant a right to compen¬ 
sation for disturbance if (a) his tenancy has been determined 
or a renewal thereof is refused “ without good and stifficient 
cause, and for reasons inconsistent with good estate manage¬ 
ment,” or (i) if it is proved that an increase of rent is 
demanded, and that such increase was demanded by reason 
of an increase in the value of the holding due to improvements 
which have been executed by or at the cost of the tenant and 
the demand results in the tenant quitting the holding. The 
tenant Bonnett received notice to quit for the sole reason as 
found by the arbitrator that he refused to pay an increased 
rent of 10s. an acre demanded of him, and the holding had 
been relet by the landlord to a new tenant at the increased 
rent demanded of Bonnett. It was also found by the arbitrator 
that Bonnett had, during his tenancy, improved the condition of 
the land by continuous high cultivation and had also made 
certain small improvements at his own cost for which he 
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would not receive compensation from the landlord, but that 
this increased rent was not proved to have been demanded by 
the landlord by reason of an increased value of the holding 
resulting from the improvements made by Bonnett. Bonnett 
claimed compensation for disturbance either under clause (a) 
or clause (Jb) of Section 11. It was held by the Court of 
Appeal that a notice to quit in order that a higher rent may be 
detained is a good and sufficient cause/’ and is not a reason 
"‘inconsistent with good estate management” within the 
meaning of Section 11 (a) of the Act, and excluded the 
operation of the section giving the tenant a right to com¬ 
pensation for disturbance under clause (a). The Court 
approved of the observations on this point of Lord Dunedin 
in the Scottish case of Brown v, Mitchell (1910, S.C., 369), 
which is referred to on pp. 131 and 132 of Vol. 71, Journal 
E.A.S.E., where he said that the meaning of the Act was to 
give compensation for what may be characterised as capricious 
disturbance on the part of the landlord in capricioubly putting 
an end to the lease.” It was also held that the burden of proof 
prima fade lies on the tenant under Section 11 (5) of the 
Act to show, where an increase of rent has been demanded, that 
such increase was demanded by reason of an increase in the 
value of the holding due to improvements executed by or at 
the cost of the tenant, for which he has not either directly or 
indirectly received an equivalent from the landlord, and that 
such demand has resulted in the tenant quitting the holding. 
As the arbitrator had found that this had not been proved the 
tenant’s claim for compensation for disturbance also failed 
under Section 11 (6). 

The Scottish case of Taylor v. Steel Maitland (1913, S.O., 
562) is important on the question of compensation for market 
garden improvements, as the wording of Section 42 of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, corresponds with Section 29 
of the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1908, which deals 
with the rights of tenants of market garden holdings in 
Scotland. The tenant held under a lease current on January 1, 
1898 (which corresponds with the date January 1, 1896, 
mentioned in Section 42, Sub-section 2, of the English Act), 
a holding then cultivated in part as a market garden to the 
knowledge of the landlord, and therefore under the terms of 
the Act became entitled under Section 29, Sub-scctxon 2, of the 
Act to claim compensation for the market garden improve- 
ments mentioned in the Third Sohednle of the Act if he had 
“ tften executed thereon without having received previously to 
the execution thereof any written notice of dissent by the 
landlord any improvement comprised in the Third Schedule 
to this Act . . . as if it had been agreed in writing that 
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the holding should be let or treated as a market garden.” He 
claimed compensation for a forcing house erected by him in 
1902 for the production of early rhubarb and for rhubarb 
stools left in the ground. It was held by the Court that 
“ then ” in the above section meant “ thereafter,” f(dlowing 
the decision of the House of Lords in Smith v. Callander 
(70 L.J.P.C., 53 ; 1901, A.C., 297), and that the tenant therefore 
would be entitled to compensation but for a letter from the 
landlord’s factor written while the forcing house was in 
course of erection which the Court held to be a “ notice of 
dissent” within the section in so far as the improvements 
claimed were in contravention of the lease. The tenant had 
not cultivated the whole of his farm as a mai'ket garden, but 
annually kept fifty acres not always the same fifty acres under 
such cultivation. It was held (Lord Johnston dissenting) thai 
the fact that the ground cultivated as a market garden had 
varied from time to time did not prevent the fifty acres under 
cultivation at the expiry of the lease from being a “market 
garden ” within the meaning of Section 29 of the Act for the 
purpose of a claim for compensation for improvements. 

In B,e Pemberton and Cooper (107 L.T., 716), the tenants of 
a farm in Kent upon which they maintained a fiock of sheep 
proposed, after receiving notice to quit from the landlord, to 
plough up certain land laid down to grass by them many years 
previously and to plant corn thereon. The landlord obtained 
an interim injunction until the trial of the action restraining 
them from so doing, accompanied by an undertaking that he 
would abide by any order which the Court might make as to 
damages in case the Court should thereafter be of opinion that 
the tenants had sustained any by reason of the interim injunc¬ 
tion having been granted. At the trial of the action the Court 
held that the tenants were entitled to plough up the land 
and consequently an inquiry was directed as to the damages 
sustained by them in consequence of the interim injunction, 
which compelled them to keep the land in grass. The tenants 
had kept their sheep on the land, and in consequence of the 
dry season of 1911 the sheep became depreciated in value. 
They claimed as damages (1) the net profit they would have 
made if they had ploughed the land and planted corn, (2) the 
amount by which their sheep had deteriorated in value. The 
arbitrator to whom the question of damages was referred found 
that the net profit under (1) would have been 5332., and the 
deterioration under (2) was 1012. On a case stated for the 
decision of the Court, it was contended for the landlord that 
the damages under head (2) were too remote, and could not be 
recovered. Bankes, J., before whom the case came, held that 
the loss under the second head was in the contemplation of the 
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parties and a natural consequence of the landlord’s action and 
not too remote. The tenants were, therefore, held entitled to 
recover both the 533Z. and the lOlZ. 

The right of a tenant to deduct landlord’s income tax from 
his rent arose in Be Sturmey Motors^ Ltm. (82 L.J., Ch., 68 ; 
1913, 1 Gh., 16). It was there held that a tenant is entitled to 
deduct sums paid by him in respect of such income tax from 
his rent, although since the payment he has made a payment of 
rent without making any deduction. It is not necessary to 
make the deduction from the next payment of rent which falls 
due. 

Tuff V. Drapers Go. (82 L.J.K.B., 174; 1913, 1 K.B., 40) 
related to the payment of tithe rent charge. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the Tithe Act, 1891, imposed the liability for tithe 
rent chaise exclusively on the landlord, and enacted in Section 1, 
Sub-section 1, that ‘‘any contract made between an occupier 
and owner of lands for payment of the tithe rent charge by the 
occupier shall be void."’ A tenant by his lease, in addition to 
the rent, agreed to pay “ such further and other sums of money 
as they (the landlords) shall from time to time expend for the 
insurance of the said premises from loss or damage by fire as 
hereinafter mentioned, and for all tithe or tithe rent charge or 
modus or other payment in lieu of tithe.” It was held by the 
Court of Appeal (Buckley, L. J., dissenting) that Section 1, Sub¬ 
section 1, of the Tithe Act, 1891, is not limited to a contract 
between an occupier and owner of land for payment of the 
tithe rent charge by the occupier to the tithe owner, but extends 
also to a contract between an occupier and owner of lands for 
payment by the former to the latter of such sums as the latter 
shall expend in payment of tithe rent charge to the tithe 
owner. The landlords, therefore, in the present case were 
disentitled to recover from the tenant a sum of 99Z. paid by 
them in respect of tithe rent charge. 

In Re De la Warr^s (Earl) Gooden Beach Estate (82 L,J., 
Ch., 174 ; 1913,1 Ch,, 142) it was decided that capital money 
arising under the Settled Land Act, 1882, may not be expended 
in paying compensation to an agricultural tenant from year to 
year under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, on tei^minating 
his tenancy, even though the tenancy is terminated in order to 
effect a duly authorised improvement under the Act consisting 
of a golf course. A tenant for life who desires to make such 
improvement must pay the compensation out of his own 
moneys- 

4. Produce. There have been several cases in the past year 
dealing with the sale of milk. In Plowright v. Burrell (82 
L.J.K.B., 571; 1913, 2 K.B., 362) the Dairy Supply Co., Lim,, 
agreed to supply a retail dealer with the whole of the new 
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milk required or used in connection with his dairy, amounting 
to an estimated quantity of sixteen barn gallons* daily. The 
agreement contained the following provision ; The Company 
hereby warrant each and every consignment of milk delivered 
under this contract to be pure genuine new milk with all its 
cream according to the conditions of the Food and Drugs Act 
. . . The Company take great precautions to obtain a supply 
of pure milk with all its cream and to deliver the same in that 
condition to the buyer. It is therefore agreed that no respon¬ 
sibility is taken by the Company after delivery other than 
under the Food and Drugs Act, and that for all other purposes 
the buyer must satisfy himself at the time of delivery that the 
milk is sweet, sound, pure and contains all its cream, and if 
the milk is accepted by the buyer he shall not be entitled to 
make any claim for compensation, damages or costs upon the 
company afterwards in respect of milk which shall have been 
accepted by him under this contract.'’ The dealer sold certain 
milk in the same state as that in which he purchased it from 
the Dairy Company, and as on analysis it was found to be 
deficient in fat, proceedings were taken against him for selling 
to the prejudice of the purchaser milk which was not of the 
nature, substance and quality demanded. The dealer contended 
that the agreement under which he purchased the milk consti¬ 
tuted a written warranty within Section 25 of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1875, and that he was entitled to the protection 
of that section. The magistrate was of opinion that the 
agreement was so qualified as not to amount to a wiitten 
warranty within Section 25 and he accordingly convicted the 
dealer. On appeal it was held that the conviction was wrong 
as the agreement constituted a written warranty within 
Section 25. 

In Marshall v. Skett (11 L.G.R., 259 ; 108 L.T., 1001) 
proceedings were taken under Section 6 of the Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875, in respect of a consignment of milk from 
a farmeiN and it was proved that the milk sold was deficient 
in fat to the extent of 26 per cent., and therefore contained 
less than the minimum quantity of fat fixed 'by the Sale 
of Milk Regulations, 1901, viz., 3 per cent, of milk fat 
Evidence was also given and it was admitted that another 
consignment of the same morning’s milk from the same cows 
showed on analysis 3T per cent, of fat (being in excess of the 
minimum), and the morning’s milk from the same cows seven 
days later showed on analysis a deficiency of 3 per cent, only. 
The Justices were of opinion that although the sample, the 
subject of the summons, was not of the nature, substance and 
quality of the article contracted to be sold, yet the defendant 
had not tampered with tbe milk, and the milk was as it came 
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from the cows, and they dismissed the summons. On appeal 
to the Divisional Court it was held that the case should go 
back to the Justices with a direction to convict unless 
further evidence w’ere called before them which they ought 
to hear bearing upon the question of whether or not the 
difference between the quantities of fat in the two con¬ 
signments was consistent with ordinary milking. The 
e\idence already offered as to the difference in the two 
consignments was held insufficient to relieve the farmer from 
liability for deficiency in fat of the sample in respect of which 
he was summoned. In a Scottish case of Scott v. Jack (1912, 
S.O. (J.) 87) on a similar prosecution for selling milk not 
containing the required percentage of milk fat, the view taken 
by the Court is hardly reconcilable with the last case. It was 
there proved that it had not been tampered with or adulterated, 
but had been sold in the same condition as yielded by the 
cows, and that the deficiency of milk fat and solids was due to 
the method of feeding which had been purposely adopted to 
produce quantity of milk irrespective of quality. It was held 
that the milk was genuine ” within the Sale of Milk Eegula- 
tions, 1901, and that the accused was not guilty of the offence 
charged, and the Judges commented adversely on the decision 
of Smithies v. Bridge (71 L.J.K.B., 555; 1902, 2 K.B., 13) 
where a milk seller was convicted of an offence against the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, when the milk had not 
been tampered with or adulterated, but was found deficient in 
milk fat in consequence of the length of time which had 
elapsed since the cow had last been milked. That case 
however, arose before the Sale of Milk Regulations, 1901, 
were in force. 

5. Game. In Lewortky v. Bees (77 J.P., 268 ; 29 Times 
L.R., 408) it was held that the restriction in Section 6 of the 
Ground Game Act, 1880, that “ no person having a right of 
killing ground game under this Act or otheiwise . . . shall 
for the purpose of killing ground game employ spring traps 
except in rabbit holes ” does not apply to an occupying owner 
of land or to a person authorised by him in writing to kill and 
take ground game. Such persons may set traps for ground game 
where they please on land in their own occupation. In the 
Scottish case of Nicoll v. Strachan (1913, S.O, (J.) 18) a game- 
keeper shot a rabbit in the public road, and the rabbit then ran 
into private ground, and there fell dead or moribund. The 
shooter sent his dog into the private ground to retrieve the 
rabbit. It was held that he did not commit a trespass “ in 
search or pursuit of conies ” within the meaning of Section 1 
of the Game (Scotland) Act, 1832, which corresponds with 
Section 30 of the English Game Act, 1831, 
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G. Commons. Two recent case& on common rightb may be 
noticed. In Hojjs y. Osborne (82 L.J.Oh., 457 ; 1913, 2 Cb., 349j 
the plaintiff was lord of a manor, and as such had a right to 
the soil of two heaths, each of which was 200 acres in extent, 
subject to the rights of commoners to pasture cattle and to 
turf and heather therefrom for fuel and litter. Trees had 
grown up on the heath, and the defendants, who were 
commoners, believing that they were acting within their rights, 
felled the trees as interfering with their rights. It was held 
that they had no right thus to take the law into their own 
hands and abate the alleged nuisance caused by the trees. It 
was said that commoners in such a case, unless they were 
completely excluded from the enjoyment of their rights, should 
resort to the Courts for the purpose of ascertaining and 
enforcing them. In King v. Brown^ Durant & Co., Lm, 
(82 L.J.Oh., 548; 1913, 2 Ch., 416) certain owners of an 
enfranchised copyhold entitled to common of pasture for their 
cattle over the waste of the manor, damaged the herbage 
thereon by conveying goods to and from their premises over 
the wiiste. It was held that though a mere commoner cannot 
maintain an action against another person having a right of 
common over the same ground, or even against a stranger, for 
a simple trespass such as walking over the grass of the common, 
anything by which the commoners right of common is 
disturbed, any unlawful consumption or taking away or des¬ 
truction of the herbage is actionable, even when done by one 
of the other persons having a right of common over the waste. 
The plaintiff, who was also a commoner, was therefore granted 
an injunction to restrain interference with his right of common. 

7. Miscellaneous. Latham v. SpiiUrs and Baker^ Lim. 
(82 L,J.K,B, 833 ; 1913, 2 K.B. 355) was a case under the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906. The respondents 
who were poultry food and biscuit manufacturers sold a 
quantity of poultry food without giving to the purchaser an 
invoice stating what were the respective percentages of oil and 
albuminoids contained in it. The food was composed of three 
substances, namely, (a) biscuits made by the respondents by 
baking a cereal substance ; (h) greaves, the refuse or sediment 
left in making tallow or soap grease, purchased by the respon¬ 
dents in blocks ; and (<?) oyster shells broken to a suitable size. 
The biscuits were broken by the respondents’ machinery to the 
size required, and the greaves chopped to pieces ; the broken 
fragments of biscuits, the pieces of greaves, and the broken 
pieces of oyster shells were then mixed together by the 
machinery and the resulting mixture formed the poultry food. 
It was held that, inasmuch as the biscuits and the greaves, two 
of the ingredients, were articles artificially prepared, the food as 
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a whole was an article artificially prepared “ otherwise than by 
being mixed, broken, ground or chopped ” within the meaning 
of Section 1, Sub-section 2 of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stutfs 
Act, 1906, and that the respomJents had therefore committed 
an offence under the Act in failing to supply to the purchaser 
an invoice stating the percentages of oil and albuminoids 
contained in the food as required by that Sub-section. 

In Phillimore v. Watford Rural Council (82 LJ.Oh., 514; 
1913, 2 Oh., 434) the question was as to the right of a rural 
district council to discharge the effluent from their sewage 
farm into a channel or ditch made by a landowner for the 
purpose of draining his land. The channel or ditch in question 
was one by which the surface water from the rising ground on 
each side of it found its way and was carried off, but there was 
no constant flow of water in it. The council by the conveyance 
to them of part of their sewage farms had acquired a right of 
passage and running of water ” through this ditch. The land- 
owner alleged that sewage effluent had wrongfully been allowed 
to flow into the ditch and caused damage. It was held that 
the grant of a “ right of passage and running water did not 
entitle the council to discharge sewage effluent into the ditch, 
and that although the ditch was a “ sewer ” within the very 
wide definition of that word as including ‘‘ sewers and drains 
of every description in Section 4 of the Public Health Act, 
1875 it was not vested in the local authority by this Act being 
excepted by Section 13 of the Act as being “ made by a person 
for his own profit.” The landowner was therefore held to be 
entitled to an injunction to restrain the council from causing 
or permitting sewage or sewage effluent to be discharged into 
the ditch. 

NiittallY, Pickering (82 36 ; 1913,1 K-B., 14) was 

a case under the Highway Act, 1835, Section 78 of which enacts 
that any person who shall not keep his waggon, cart, or carriage 
on the near side of the road for the purpose of allowing a free 
passage for other waggons, caii®, or carriages shall be liable to 
a penalty. The appellant, the driver of a heavily-laden waggon, 
was on the wrong or off side of the road when a motor 
approached from behind in order to pass. The driver of the 
waggon signalled to the motor car to pass him on the wrong or 
near side which it did without having been delayed or incon¬ 
venienced. No other traffic was on that part of the road at the 
time. It was held that no offence had been committed under the 
Act ^ a free passage was allowed, though Lord Alverstone, 0.J., 
in his judgment said ; “ I do not encourage the idea that the 
driver of a vehicle is entitled to keep in the middle of the road 
and compel the drivers of other vehicles to pass him on the 
wrong side.” 
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Latham v. Johnson & Nephew^ Lnn. (82 L.J.K.B., 258 ; 
1913, 1 K.B., 398) is an important case on a subject that has 
been the subject of considerable legal discussion of late, 
namely, the liability of a landowner for injuries happening to 
persons on his land whom he has permitted to come there. A 
child of two and a half years of age came unaccompanied on 
to land belonging to the ^ defendants who were aware that 
children were in the habit of coming there to play. Whilst on 
the land the child was injured by the fall of a stone from a 
heap of stones deposited there by the defendants. It was held 
that the child was not entitled to recover damages from the 
defendants for negligence. The child was at most a mere 
licensee while the use of the land by the defendants had been 
perfectly normal and the heap of stones did not constitute a 
trap. It was laid down that a landowner who allows persons, 
whether adults or children to come on to his land is not liable 
for an accident which happens to one of them there unless the 
coming on the land was the result of allurement or invitation, 
or unless the accident was due to something in the nature of a 
concealed trap or to something dangerous and outside the 
ordinary use of the land which the landowner brought on to it 
without warning the licensee. 

Aubeby J. Spbsitobe. 

16 Old Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.O. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE WOOL 
INDUSTRY. 

A coMPAEiSOlsr between the prices obtained for English wool 
when marketed on the usual Hues and the prices obtained for 
Colonial wool of a similar class on the London Wool Markets 
leads to the conclusion that the more highly organised methods 
adopted by the Colonials in respect of classifying and packing, 
insure a better monetary return to the producers. Inquiries 
have been made by the Agricultural Organization Society 
amongst wool buyers in England and Wales, and the opinion 
was formed that if a more highly organised system of marketing 
was adopted by the home sheep farmers, they might reasonably 
expect to obtain better prices for home grown wool. The 
outstanding features of the Colonial system are the classification 
of the wool and the placing of it when classified on the market 
in large consignments so that the woollen manufacturers can, 
with a minimum amount of trouble, buy just the quality and 
amount which they require for a particular kind of cloth or 
other woollenjarticle. 
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It is different wirh home grown wool; British wool is 
either not separated into classes at all or the separation is done 
only in the roughest way, it is often carelessly packed in bulky 
sheets and contains all sorts of dirt and impurities, and is sold 
through local brokers or agents or at local auction fairs. The 
difference in method is not unnaturally reflected in the prices 
received for the wool in the different cases. There is no 
reason why British farmers should not by co-operation place 
themselves in as strong a position as the Colonial farmers have 
done, and the Agricultural Organization Society has drawn up 
a scheme which the wool producers of a district can co-operate 
to carry out. The scheme provides for securing a central 
dep6t in any given district to which the farmers of the district 
can bnng their wool and have it classified by an expert classer, 
bulked with the other wool of the same standard of quality 
similarly treated, and marketed in the most saleable form. 
The shearing of the sheep under the scheme is done on the 
farm and it is suggested that the most economical course to 
pursue is for the first rough separation to be made at the time 
of shearing, before the wool is sent to the central dep6t. Bach 
member of the wool society is asked to conform to the regu¬ 
lations of the society relating to shearing, preliminary packing, 
delivery to dep6t, treatment of sheets, classification of the wool, 
and the marketing of the wool. 

The suggested bye-laws for adoption by a co-operative wool 
society are as follows:— 

1. All bheep to be ebom on a boarded floor. 

2. Separate sheets to be buug up in the shearing shed to receive the wool 
after being separated into four lots, viz., fleeces, pieces, bellies, and locks, in 
addition to the usual division of washed and unwashed, hoggs and ewes. 

3. The hellieb to be shorn and placed in the helUei sheet. 

4. Each fleece as shorn to he immediately thrown on the wool table and 
spresul out, clean side uppermost; the strong woolled britch to he broken off, 
also any dirty locks adhering to the fleece. 

5. The parts thus separated to he placed in the pieces sheet. 

6. Fleeces to be rolled and neatly tied with the neck wool. No twine or 
string to he used for this purpose. Fleeces thus rolled to be placed in the 
fleeces sheet. 

7. During the shearing the floor to be kept clean by constant sweeping, 
all pieces of dirty wool to be picked out from the sweepings and places in the 
loch^ sheet. 

3. Sheetb as filled with the different classes of wool to be sewn np with 
good string—^no binder twine to be used—^and carefully labelled as to the 
class of wool contained therein, 

9. Sevni up sheets to be removed to a covered dry place. 

10. Only sheets supplied by the Society to be used ; these sheets will be 
marked according to the different classes to be placed therein. 

11. When shearing is completed the full sheets to be sent into the depdt 
and a receipt obtained for the number of pounds of each class of wool delivered, 
which will have been separated as follows:— 
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Washed Wool TTnwashed Wool 


Hogg^ 

Eioes. 

JSogq>i 

Ewes, 

Fleeces. 

Fleeces 

Fleeces. 

Fleeces 

Pieces 

Pieces 

Pieces 

Pieces. 

Bellies 

Bellies. 

Bellies. 

Bellies 

Lucks. 

Lock's 

Locks. 

Looks 


On the completion of the year’s clip, an expert classer is 
employed to classify the fleeces according to the quality. Each 
farmer's fleeces are treated separately and the farmer credited 
with the amount he has sent in under each class. The wool is 
then bulked, but the separate classes are always kept distinct, 
and it is packed in sheets for sale and distinctly labelled. 

The expenses of working a society of the nature outlined 
would vary according to the scheme adopted. The expenditure 
would fall under two headings :— 

(а) Capital expenditure to be defrayed out of share capital. 

Under this heading would come (if necessary) :— 

The purchase of shearing plant; 

The fitting up of the collecting dep6t; 

The purchase of a weighing machine ; 

The purchase of sheets; 

The purchase of a press. 

(б) Working expenditure to be defrayed out of income. 

Under this heading would fall;— 

The cost of registering the Society ; 

The rent of a collecting dep6t; 

The wages of the man in charge of the dep6t ; 

The wages of a classer and labourers; 

Auctioneer’s charges ; 

Cost of clerical work; 

Annual memberahip contribution to the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

It has to be borne in mind that most of the working 
charges will require to be met for a short period of the year 
only. The working expenses should be paid out of revenue^ 
and can be met by the Society charging a small commission on 
sales. 

The first instance of home-grown wool being dealt with on 
co-operative lines occurred in 1912, when about fifty members 
of the North West Flintshire Agricultural Go-operative Society 
disposed of their wool co-operatively, the total value of this 
wool being about 400Z. The wool was collected at the Society’s 
warehouse and there classed, with the result that an increase 
of about Id, per lb. was obtained over current prices obtained 
by other farmers locally. 
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As a result of the propagandist work of the Agricultural 
Organization Society sheep farmers in two districts, namely 
Carnarvonshire and the Brandsby and Malton districts in York¬ 
shire, decided to deal with their clips for 1913 on co-operative 
lines. In each of these experiments, however, there is a slight 
valuation from the procedure outlined above. It will be seen 
in this scheme that the preliminary division of the wool should 
be made at the farm of a member of the society sending in the 
wool, but it was thought advisable to carry out all the classing 
of the wool at the dep6t hired for the purpose, although the 
cost is slightly more, at any rate for the first year, to ensure that 
the classing should be carried out with the utmost care and in 
order to give the experiment every chance of success. In the 
Brandsby and Malton districts of Yorkshire the work was 
undertaken by the Brandsby Agricultural Trading Society. 
Several meetings were held under the auspices of this society, 
and the members decided that they would adopt the co¬ 
operative scheme, and promised that the fleeces from about 
7,000 sheep would be forthcoming for the experiment. A wool 
committee was formed amongst the members to carry out the 
scheme, a dep6t was hired at Malton (Yorkshire), estimates 
were obtained as to railway rates, sea freights, insurance, cost 
of bales, and cost of wool presses; an expert elasser was 
employed to visit the dep6t, when all the wool was sent in, to 
divide it into its proper lots in order that it should meet market 
requirements. It is interesting to note that the committee 
decided, in view of the fact that the wool was to be sold on 
the London Wool Exchange, to have it baled similar to the 
colonial wool which is sold on the Exchange, so that the buyers 
should be able to purchase it in a form to which they were 
accustomed. 

By the middle of June, 1913, over 7,000 fleeces bad been 
received at the dep6t, and as each farmer’s wool came in it was 
weighed, and a receipt given him by the Secret xiy of the 
Society. Each farmer’s wool was classed separately by an 
expert elasser, and the amount of each class which should be 
credited to each member was noted. The time taken to 
complete the classing was about eleven days, and at the end of 
this time 197 bales of classed wool were consigned to London 
for sale at the London Wool Exchange. This was the first 
occasion on which English wool has been sold at the London 
and Colonial vfool sales, and it is satisfactory to know that the 
competition for this wool was good. The Times for July 12th 
says :— 

“The 200 bales of English wool fxom the East Eiding commanded par- 
ticnlar attention nom all sections ot the trade, and met with spiiited 
competition, very full prices being paid ’ 
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The cost to the members for dealing with the wool under 
the scheme amounted to just |d. per lb.; this sum covered 
payment for the following ;—^Renting dep6t, wages and main¬ 
tenance of expert classer, wages to labourers employed to assist 
in the classing, interest on capital outlayed in the purchase of 
weighing machines, wool presses and other installations, and 
depreciation on same ; cost of wool-packs and packing of wool; 
railway freight from Malton, Yorkshire, to Hull; sea freight 
from Hull to London ; insurance from the time the wool was 
received at the dep6t until it was sold ; port dues at London; 
warehousing charges, advertising, cataloguing, and broker’s 
charges. 

In Carnarvonshire a special Wool Society was formed under 
the title of the Carnarvonshire Wool Society. A number of 
members joined the Society and promised the sale of their 
wool through it, and forty-four of these sent in 10,000 fleeces to 
be sold, A dep6t was rented at Portmadoo, and work was 
carried out on exactly the same lines as those adopted at Malton, 
Yorkshire. In October, 1913, 133 bales of Welsh wool were 
catalogued for sale amongst the Colonial wool at the London 
Wool Exchange. The cost of dealing with this wool to the 
members of the Carnarvonshire Wool Society was more per 
pound than that to the members of the Brandsby Agricultural 
Trading Society for the following reasons :—^The fleeces sent in 
by the latter were larger than the Welsh fleeces, weighing 
about 6 lb, each, whereas the fleeces of the small mountain 
sheep did not average 2 lb, each. The work and time 
necessary to class one of the larger fleeces was not more than 
that occupied in carrying out the same operations with one of 
the smaller. The time occupied in classing 133 bales of Welsh 
wool at Portmadoc was one month as compared with eleven 
days for the classing of 197 bales at Malton. When all the 
expenses were paid it was found that the experiment had cost 
the society about l\d, per lb. for classing and marketing the 
wool. Figures to show a comparison between the prices 
obtained for the wool classed in these experiments and sold on 
the London Wool Exchange and those obtained for similar wool 
sold in the ordinary way are not readily available owing to the 
great difficulty in securing reliable prices in the case of the latter 
wool, and the difficulty of comparing the prices for classed 
wool with unclassed. The experiments, however, are considered 
to be quite a success, and the farmers concerned have decided 
to adopt similar methods for next season’s clip. 

The Agricultural Organization Society is endeavouring to 
organise further districts for the sale of wool on co-operative 
lines during 1914, and will be pleased to give any further 
information possible with regard to the system advocated, and 
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to give advice as to the methods best suited to different 
districts and the probable cost of fitting up dep6t& for carrying 
through any scheme for a particular district. The Hociety, 
however, points out that the cost of dealing with wool on 
organised lines will, in view of the experience gained in the 
above-mentioned experiments, probably be considerably less 
per pound as it will be possible to suggest economies in several 
directions. Especially, it is to be noted, a considerable saving 
will be effected in the cost of transport as a modification of the 
scheme is being worked out which will reduce this charge to 
about one-tenth of that borne by the societies responsible for 
the carrying out of the experiments in 1913. 

J. Ntobstt Haebis. 

Agricultural Organization Society, 

Queen Anne's Chambers, 

Westminster, S.W. 


THE BRISTOL SHOW, 1913. 

BbistoIi —the western gateway of the old country ”—has every 
reason to be proud of the magnificent Exhibition held on its 
beautiful Durdham and Clifton Downs in the first week of 
July. It was the third time the National Agricultural Show 
had been held in the City, and, from every conceivable point of 
view, it was a marked success. That most important factor in 
connection with the Royal ”—the weather—^was on its best 
behaviour from the opening to the close of the Show, and may 
be said to have made some amends for the succession of wet 
days on the occasion of the visit to the neighbouring city of 
Gloucester four years previously. 

It is usual in this report to bring together in a table figures 
as to the entries, attendances, and financial results of all the 
Shows held in the locality visited, and accordingly those 
particulars are given below :— 


i 

Tear 

Place of Meeting 

President 

Imiile. 

nients 

entered 

Entries 
of live 
stock 

t'ersons 

pi>inwfoi 

admiB<)iim 

1 loniicial 

UOHUlt 

(+=Ploflt 
<—38 Loss) 

1842 

im 

1878 

1909 

1913 

Bnstol 
Gloucester 
Bristol . 
Gloucester , 
Bristol . i 

i 

Mr Henry Handley, M P. 
I^oid Ashburton . 

Ool. Xingscote, O.B M P, . 
Earl of Jersey, G O.B, 

Earl of Northbrook 


610 

737 

1354 

2980 

2,852 

Norecord 
3b,245 
122042 
88,306 
179,14b 

£ 

- 1,800 
2084 
+ 1,6(»7 
- 327 
+ 3,115 


As to the financial results, it will be seen that the two 
profitable Shows held at Bristol in 1878 and 1913 have more 
than counterbalanced the losses incurred on the other west 
country Shows. 
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About 100 acres of the celebrated Downs were enclosed for 
the purposes of the Showyard, which was situated amongst 
charming surroundings on a plateau some 250 ft. above sea 
level, overlooking the Avon Gorge. In form the site follovred 
the letter Y, the outer fencing of the upper arms being erected 
alongside the road running round the top of the steep incline 
known as ‘‘ The Gully.” 

A certain amount of levelling was necessary, but somewhat 
less than usual. The presence of trees and bushes in many 
places, however, though serving to beautify the Showgroxind, 
called for a good deal of ingenuity on the part of the officials 
in setting out the various buildings. Great care also had to be 
exercised in erecting the shedding in order that a number of 
footpaths across the Downs should only be closed for the 
briefest possible period. The making of the thousands of post- 
holes necessary in the preliminary stages was by no means 
a simple matter at Bristol owing to the rocky character of the 
ground. 

The Showground was some considerable distance from the 
centre of the city, but the electric ti*am, motor cab, and chara¬ 
banc services provided by the Bristol Tramways and Cariiage 
Co. were of such an excellent character that little difficulty was 
experienced by visitors in getting to the Show. The Railway 
Companies, on their part, did everything that was expected of 
them, both in connection with the passenger traffic and the 
transport of exhibits of all kinds. 

The first day, July 1, was largely taken up as usual, by the 
judging in all departments. 

A section of special interest at Bristol was that devoted 
exclusively to the exhibits of the British Dominions oversea, 
a new departure for which a special local committee were 
primarily responsible. This committee, by the issue and 
distribution of 250,000 copies of an “advance programme,” 
also did much, in the Colonies and in the United States, to 
advertise the Bristol Show, and it is doubtful if any previous 
exhibition of the Society bad so many visitors from the 
different parts of the British Bmpire oversea and from foreign 
countries. 

On the second day, July 2, the Governors and Members 
held their meeting in the large tent, when the announceipent 
of the awards of the Judges of Farms and of Plantations was 
made, and resolutions were enthusiastically passed thanking 
the Lord Mayor, the Corporation, the Local Committees, and the 
Railway Companies for the assistance they had severally 
rendered. An interesting ceremony at the meeting was the 
presentation of the Diploma of Honorary Membership of the 
Society to the Hon. James Wilson, ex-Minister of Agriculture 

VOL, 74. H 
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ai Washington. [A full report of the proceedings will be 
found at pp. xxviii-xxxiii of the Appendix.] 

During the day the Show was visited by a deputation from 
the Royal Horticultural Society,who inspected the Horticultural 
Section and awai*ded a number of Medals for exhibits of 
special excellence. The members of the deputation were the 
guests of Lord Northbrook (President) at luncheon. 

Both on the Wednesday and Thursday the Showyard was 
kept open until 9 p.m., naval and military displays being given 
ill the Large Horse Ring from 5.30 p.m. by the Royal Naval 
Reserves, men from the Depdt of the Gloucestershire Regiment, 
and the South Cavalry Dep6t. Similar displays were also given 
on the last two days, but the Yard was closed at the usual 
hour—8 p.m. 

On the evening of Wednesday a banquet was given by the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 

A pleasing incident took place on the morning of Thursday, 
when Sir Gilbert Greenall was presented with a hunting crop 
by the herdsman in charge of the Jersey cattle exhibits. The 
presentation took the recipient entirely by surprise, but was 
highly appreciated by him, bearing evidence as it did of the 
kindly feeling which the donors entertain for the Honorary 
Director of the Royal. 

His Majesty the King honoured the Show with his presence 
on the Friday, the first shilling day. On the way from Temple 
Meads Station, which was reached about noon, the Royal 
procession was stopped at the foot of the new King Edward 
VII. Memorial in front of the Victoria Rooms, and his Majesty 
graciously received an address from the City. The address 
contained the following reference to the Society : 

'•The ever widening scope of the aims and objects of the Society is 
btilkingly emphasise<l in the present Show by the introduotioii at the 
inbtauce of the Bristol Committee of a section which illnstrales the 
products of your Majesty’s Overseas Dominions and the comparison 
which, for the first time in the history of the Society, can now be made 
between the products of the home couutiy and the Colonieb must of 
necessity be lianght with advantage to the iuturo of agriculture 
throughout your Majesty’s world-wide Dominions, whilst the attendance 
of great numbers ot visitors from across the seas wiU, we trust, go far to 
strengthen the ties of friendship which already exist between the various 
peoples of your Majesty’s vast Empire.” 

The King’s reply, which was handed to the Lord Mayor, 
was as below: 

“1 thank you most heartily for the loyal and affectionate welcome 
with which you have greeted me. It is with great pleasure that I visit 
again your ancient city and find you extending your hospitality to the 
Show held by the Eoyal Agricultuial Society. Agriculture is an industry 
which has always been of the greatest importance in our national life. 
Its further* development has my constant interest and support; and I 
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trust the present Agricultural Show will do much to foster a healthy 
spirit of enterprise amongst the farmers and breeder^- of the West of 
England. 

“I learn with interest of the introduction for the first time of a 
section illustrating the processes of agriculture in my Oveiseas Dominions. 
It is gratifying to find that this section originates in the City of Bristol, 
which has been so long and so honourably connected with many of the 
Dominions, and I have no doubt that it will serve not a little to strengthen 
those bonds of mutual help and affection which *^0 happily exist between 
the various parts of my Empire. 

“I have viewed with admiration the fine statue of my father which 
you have erected. His efforts in the canse of peace are' appropriately 
commemorated in a city whose cliief triumphs are in the field of peaceful 
commerce, and I appreciate deeply the affection for Id's memoiy which 
this statue represents. 

“ I shall always recall with pleasure my visits to Bri-stol, and pray fijr 
yonr continuing success and happiness.” 

The Showground was reached shortly before one o'clock. 
At the Royal Pavilion the King was received by the Earl of 
Northbrook, as President, with whom were Members of the 
Council and of the Local Committees. Several gentlemen 
were presented, and his Majesty received an address from 
the Governors of the Royal Agricultural College. 

A number of Crimean and Indian Mutiny veterans were 
then inspected by his Majesty, who afterwards honoured the 
President with his company at luncheon in the Royal Pavilion. 

About 2.15 p.m. the King, accompanied by the President, 
made a tour of the Showyard in a pair-horse landau, driving, 
fii*st of all, through the implement section, where a number of 
exhibits were inspected, including the Darby-Maskell Motor 
Plough. A halt was made at the stand of the National Sugar 
Beet Association, where his Majesty was received by the Earl of 
Denbigh (President), and other officials of the Association, 
The exhibits in the Horticultural Exhibition having afterwards 
been inspected, His Majesty was next taken through the 
Overseas Section, where he left the carriage, and spent some 
time looking at the exhibits, particular attention being paid to 
those of the Australian Commdnwealth, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway “ready-made farm," and the West Indian exhibits. 
Proceeding then to the Stock Department another halt was 
made for His Majesty to see the specimens of primitive sheep, 
close by which had been “parked" the champion pen of 
Southdowns from Sandringham. The Education and Forestry 
Exhibitions were next visited, after which His Majesty walked 
to the shed containing the Milking Machines, in which exhibits 
he displayed much interest. 

At this point the King entered a four-horse carriage, and 
was driven through the Cattle Section to the large ring, where 
he entered the Royal Box in the Grand Stand, from wlxich he 
witnessed a display of horse jumping. 
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His Majesty left the Show at 4.20 p.m., and returned to 
town by the 4.50 train from Temple Meads Station. 

The attendance on the Friday was 78,702, which,' as will be 
seen from the tables given below, was by far the largest day’s 
total during the week. 

From five o’clock until eight o’clock on Friday and during 
the forenoon of Saturday the public were admitted to the 
Royal Pavilion at the charge of sixpence each, the proceeds 
going to the Royal Infirmai*y and General Hospital. 

The aggregate number of visitors who paid for admission 
during the five days was 179,148, a total which has only been 
exceeded on four previous occasions, viz., at Newcastle, 1908 
(213,867), at Manchester, 1897 (217,980), at Kilburn, 1879 
(187,323), and at Manchester, 1869 (189,102). Tables giving 
the daily figures at different hours, together with the atten¬ 
dances at previous Shows, are appended. 


(1) Admissions hy Payment at Bristol, 1913. 


Day of Show 

j 11a.m. 

Ipm. 

3 p.m. 

5p.in. 

Bay's total 

Tuesday (5*,) . . ‘ . 

Wednesday (2«. 6/?.), after 

1 606 

1,167 

1,622 

1,736 

1,769 

5 p.m.) . 

Thursday (2«. 6<2.), aficr 3 p.in., 

S,829 

8,467 

12,218 

13,731 

21,632 

U, . 

, 5.311 

13,988 

19,269 

21,124 

31,166 

Friday (U.) .... 

21,291 

44,447 

65,749 

73,347 

78,702 

Saturday (1^.) .... 

10,239 

20,367 

31,076 

43,225 

46,890 


Total Admissions 

• 

179,148 


(2) Total daily admissions at the 1913 Show, compared, with 
the previous six Shows and the Bristol Show of 1878, 


Prices of 
Admission 

Bristol, 

1013 

Don¬ 

caster, 

1012 

Nor¬ 

wich, 

1911 

Liver¬ 

pool, 

1910 

Glouces¬ 

ter, 

1909 

New¬ 

castle, 

1908 

Lincoln, 

1907 

Bristol 

1878 

Five ShiUiuM f Imple¬ 
ment Tara only) . 
Five Shillings . 
Half-crown 
Half-crown 

One Shilling 

One Shilling 

£700 

21,633 
31,153 
78702 
45,890 1 


Its 

7140 

20,442 

75.286 

17,730 

£492 

19,646 

30,193 

44,327 

41,154 

i792 

20,019 

16.452 

30,281 

21,152 

2^07 

32,142 

28,880 

98489 

51,959 

£e80 
22,8351 
22,7251 
518881 
83,878 

70 

2,119 

19,228 

22.404 

48,214 

30;012 

Totals . 

170,148 1 

90,139 

121,466 

137,812 

88,396 

213,867 

133,006 

123,042 


The prizes offei’ed in all departments amounted to 11,000/., 
a figure which has only twice been exceeded. 

Comparative statements of entries in the different sections 
are given on page 197. Another statement in which the two 
Bristol Shows, 1878 and 1913, are compared is given on page 
198, 
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Entries of Live Stocky Poultry^ and Produce. 


Bristol ! 
1913 

Don- 

ciater, 

H12 

Numvich^ 

1911 

IiUCP- 

pooU 

1910 

eion- 

cester, 

1M)J 

New¬ 

castle, 

1908 

Lincoln, 

1907 

Derby, 

1906 

Bristol, 

1878 

Horses 

Os*ttle • 
Sheep 

Pigs 

^">84 

7 % 

m 

1773 

*1.080 

*731 

*426 

me 

U065 

740 

416 

1686 

»938 

772 

361 

"599 

"1,146 

"802 

433 

"864 

"948 

"695 

312 

"606 

11,030 

"672 

368 

"563 

"926 

"564 

266 

350 

443 

397 

164 

Total . . 1 2,852 

3.022 

2943 

2,m 

2,980 

2.618 

2,576 

2,319 

1,354 

Poultry ] 

1436 

1,242 

1218 

1,196 

754 

768 

826 

811 

- 

Produce . i 

685 

559 

670 




672 

523 

226 

* Exclusive of Double Entries. 

* Exhibition ot Cattle Sheep and Pigs prohibited bj order ot Board of Agriculture 

Shedding in Implement Yard (in feet). 


Desctiption of 
Shedding 

Biistol 

1913 

Don¬ 

caster 

luia 

Norwich, 

1911 

Liver¬ 

pool, 

1910 

Glou¬ 

cester, 

1909 

New¬ 

castle, 

1908 

Lmcoln, 

1907 

Derby, 

1906 

Bnstol,! 

1878 

- 

Ordinary 
Hachmery . 
Special . 
(Seed^Models, 

Feet 

6,870 

3,665 

3,689 


■ 

Feet 

7590 

a555 

3,420 

Feet 

7,575 

2.420 

2,891 

Feet 

6,490 

2,585 

a960 

Feet 

7,060 

2,165 

3,251 

III! 

Feet 

11736 

2,847 

884 

Total . 
[BxolttBive of 

open ground 

space] 

14,224 

13,538 

13,693 

13,565 

12,880 

12,035 

13,066 


15546 

No of Stands 

513 

442 

1 457 

454 

437 

389 

417 

424 

435 


^ At Bmtol, in 1878, there wa^f no limit to the amount of feet allotted to an exhibitor. 


Description op Exhibits. 

Appended are the usual particulars taken from the reports 
made by the Judges of the various sections. 

A complete list of the awards with full information as to 
exhibitors, breeders, pedigrees, &c., of the prize-winning 
animals will be found in the Appendix, together with a list of 
the Stewards and Judges who officiated (see pp. xlviii-liii). 

Horses. 

With 584 entries this portion of the Exhibition showed a 
considerable falling off as compared with Doncaster. Although 
the horse section was not so strong numerically, this deficiency 
was to a great extent made up by the quality of the exhibits at 
Bristol, which was excellent throughout. 

Shires.—^These classes were all well filled with good animals. 
In Class 1 (yearling colts) the first prize horse was an exc^- 
tionally good colt, and being by the noted sire ‘‘Ohildwiek 
Champion ” he will no doubt develop into a valuable stock 
horse. The second prize animal is a lean colt, but moves w^l 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, Etc., 

At the L4ST TWO SHOWS HELD AT BRISTOL IN 1878 AND 1913, 



Oraad Totals for ' 

LITE STOOE, TOtJLm, - 560 Classes . 5,353 Entries . £11,000 > Prizes 

and PRODUCE in 1913. 

^ Animals exhibited in more than one class are here counted as separate entnee. 

»Indtidinz £500 for Farm Pnzes, £350 for Horlaoaltural Exhibition, £100 for Forestry Exhibition, £150 
for CompeiiltiQns. 
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and is full of promise. The third prize colt by “ Babingley 
Nulli Secundus,” has a lot of substance and will probably see 
a better day a little later on. In Class 2 (two-year-old colts), the 
winner was soon found in Tandridge Future King. He is a 
big colt with good feet and a fine mover. The second prize 
colt is by “ Halstead Royal Duke ” and from a Tatton 
Friar ” mai*e. He is a very solid colt and made a good second. 
The third prize colt was another hard coloured animal by 
Norbury Menestrel ” which cannot fail to make a good 
animal. Class 3 (three-year-old colts) was well-filled with 
good horses. The first prize was won by Boivington Dray 
King. He is a well-grown good coloured animal and made an 
excellent show, and was afterwards awarded the Championship. 
The second prize colt was somewhat less than the first but 
a typical shire, and was eventually placed reserve for Champion. 
The third colt had good legs and feet, but lacked size. In 
Class 4 (yearling fillies) the London winner was placed first 
and has grown and improved since her appearance at Islington. 
The second prize filly was not quite so big, but very correct, and 
made a good show. The third was by “ Friars Master and is 
a well-grown useful filly. The Judges did not consider this 
a strong class. Class 5 (two-year-old fillies) was topped by 
Leek Dorothy^ a very good filly. The second was another 
exceptionally good filly by “ Mimms Champion." The third also 
was a well-known winner named Bickford Qem. Class 6 was 
considered by the Judges the strongest that came before them. 
The winner, Halstead Duchess Ith^ not only won her class but 
also won the medal for the best female in the Show. The 
second prize animal is low-grown, wide, and quite a good sort. 
Tandridge Bracelet^ the third prize winner, made an excellent 
show, being a big animal with a lot of quality. Class 7 was 
headed by Halstead Boyal Duchess a well-known winner and a 
very correct mare. The second prize animal was of rather 
diflPerent type, somewhat reduced in condition through nursing 
her foal. Class 8 was another very strong one headed by a very 
good mare, Marden Peach. The second was a well-known mare, 
Molllngton Movement not showing quite the same bloom as 
when younger. The third prize winner in this class, Lilleshall 
Countess^ was also the dam of the first prize filly foal. A very 
good mare was placed reserve in Lady Forester. She had at 
foot a slashing goqd colt foal by Slipton King,” which had an 
easy win in its class. 

Clydesdales.—In the class for yearling colts the first prize 
went to a big handsome well-made animal with good fiat bones 
and a very straight close goer. The second prize winner was a 
big handsome colt, a good goer, slightly open behind. The 
third was a colt of nice quedity^ rather out of bloom. In the 
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two-year-old class a colt of great substance won, with a very good 
foreleg and foot, a little open of his thighs The second had 
good quality of bone, good hind leg, beaten in his foot and 
strength of foreleg by the first colt. The first prize three-year- 
old colt was a big handsome horse of good quality, keeps himself 
well together, and was ultimately awarded male Championship, 
with the first prize yeaiding reserve. In the class for one -3 ear- 
old fillies the first prize winner was a big handsome filly of grand 
quality, well set at the ground, and a very straight, close mover. 
Second was a handsome filly, a good mover, that with a little 
further improvement on her fore foot will make a first-class 
mare. The third prize filly was good at ground and a straight 
mover but plain through her body. The fiist prize winner 
in the class for two-year-old fillies was a solid weighty filly, 
good at the gronnd, a fine mover that looked like making a 
good breeding mare. The second was a filly, lengthy of her 
top and might flex her hocks a little better, but for strength 
and substance follows the first well. The third prize filly had 
beautiful quality and was a fine mover, but lacked the sub¬ 
stance of the first two. The winning three-year-old filly 
was a filly of good quality, combined wikh strength and 
substance, and a first-class mover. This animal was ultimately 
awarded the female Championship. Of the brood mares 
the first, a very nice quality mare and a fine mover, was 
awarded reserve for the Championship. A good useful mare 
was placed second. The first prize winner in the foal class 
showed great pi*omise, being out of the firat prize mare and 
by the champion stallion. The second in this class was older 
but also a promising foal, 

Suffolks.—Consideiing the distance from their native soil 
the Suffolk horse classes were fairly well filled. The first in 
the two-year-old stallion class was a fine upstanding colt with 
good feet and legs and a rare mover. In the three-year-old 
class was found the champion, a true type of Suffolk, big 
boned, with rare quality, and a capital mover, altogether a 
credit to the breed. The mare and filly classes were very good, 
especially the older mares in Class 25. On the whole the 
Judges were well satisfied with the animals placed before 
them. 

Hunter Breedmg Stock.—The winner in Class 28 has the 
making of a typical weight-carrying hunter with the best of 
limbs. The second also was a nice promising colt, a tiny bit 
long of his back. A useful colt was placed third. Quite a 
high-class colt was the first prize winner in Class 29. The 
se^nd moved well in his trot, but wants dropping in his 
middle. The third, though quite a useful oolt, was a little bit 
light in his thighs and hocl^, deep through his heart. The 
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winner in Class 30 stood out by himself and is top class. 
A nice colt was second, good body, little light in second 
thighs and hockb. The third, a big raking colt, when he 
furnishes will make a valuable horse. Class 31 was moderate, 
but the winner was a nice blood filly, with a lot of depth and 
quality, whose hocks might have been stronger. Second was a 
big raking filly, with good front limbs and body, but her 
hocks a little too far away. In Class 32 the winner was a big 
roomy filly, with nice limbs, and with luck should grow into a 
valuable mare. The second, a nice blood filly, might be better 
in front and probably will improve. The third prize winner 
was a nice thick set filly, and with better action would grow 
into a useful mare. The winner in Class 33 was one of the 
most promising young animals judged. Quite a good sort was 
placed second, a nice mover in her paces, but wanting depth 
through her. The winner in Class 34 was a high-class mare 
with beautiful limbs, and moved the best. The second, quite a 
nice deep mare, fair limbs, a little short in front. The third, a 
great big upstanding mare, with the best of limbs, looked 
coachy in front. In Class 35 there was very little to choose 
between the fii'St and second prize winners; they were both 
really good mares. The third had nice quality but needs more 
substance. Only one competitor came forward in Class 36, but 
she was wpll worthy of the prize. Class 37 was a most 
excellent one all through. The first prize winner was 
decidedly a high class type of weight-carrying hunter brood 
mare, as was also the second, but had not the liberty of action 
behind. The third prize went to a big roomy mare with good 
limbs, rather loaded about the shoulders, but still moved well 
in her trot. Placed fourth was a big upstanding mare, with 
great substance, slightly straight of her shoulders, and needed 
more quality compared to those placed above her. Two very 
useful strong weight-carrying brood mares appeared in 
Class 38. Class 39 was quite a good one- The winner, although 
a late foal, showed size and had great depth of body, with 
big knees and hocks. Second was a well-grown colt with 
great scope, whose hooks were a little far away. The first and 
second prize winners in Class 40 were both of nice quality, but 
hardly had sufficient size. 

Polo and Biding Ponies.—^The exhibits in all classes were 
distinctly good, truth of 'action, good feet and absence from 
hereditary blemishes beii^ apparent. In the class for stallions 
White Wings and Spanish Hero are typical pony sires. The 
former won. He has fine length of shoulder, hocks and 
knees close to the ground, well balanced, and goes with 
arm action. Spanish Hero has beautiful quality, his hocks 
.and knees are a trifle ofE the grotgad. Both are very good 
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animals. Bnudoh. by ‘‘Galashiels,” and Mr. Howard 
Taylor’s Field Marshal, which were tbird and reseiwe, are 
likely to make valuable pony sires. The yearling winner, 
Ulster Day, is an exceedingly level well-formed colt, with fine 
quality and good shoulders. Forward Qirlie, the second, shows 
all the true characteristics of a polo pony. The two-y^ear- 
old class was very good. The winner. Flu, is a high-class 
filly with great quality—the second. The Busier, is a deep 
weil-coupled and well-balanced colt. The first three animals 
in the class for three-year-olds were all well up to the type— 
compact and with liberty. The brood mares were good, all the 
first three being nice mares of the right sort. SparMing Crocus, 
the winner, is a mare of quite the type to produce a high-class 
pony- Genei-ally the animals shown speak much for the credit 
and enterprise of the Polo Society and others interested in the 
breed, especially the brood mares which, if mated with animals 
to reproduce their type, must breed valuable polo ponies. 

Cleveland Bays and Coach Horses.—The entries in these 
two classes were only few in number, but this is in some 
measure accounted for by the distance from Yorkshire which 
is, of course, the home of the breed. Shortness in numbers, 
however, w’as in some measure made up for by the excellent 
quality of the exhibits, all of which are of good class. The 
winner in the stallion class, RiUington Victor, is an excep¬ 
tionally good horse with good back, and excellent character 
and action. The second prize horee, Tantalus, also shows fine 
quality and moves well, and is a typical coach horse. The 
third prize horse is of the Cleveland Bay type and has good 
action. There were only two mares and they were of different 
type. The winner, Harome Beauty, is a commanding mare and 
a fine mover. RillingUyn Attrojction is a short-legged powerful 
mare with quality, and she moves well, though scarcely so well 
as the winner. There was not much between them, and they 
both had good foals at foot. 

Hackneys.—^These classes were not so finely represented, 
either in numbers or quality, as at Doncaster in 1912, although 
some very high-class horses were shown. The male Champion¬ 
ship went to Mr Walter W. Rycroft’s Eopwood King, who had 
greatly improved since gaining premier honours at the London 
Show. Mr. Ernest Bewley’s Woodhatch Sim flower was awarded 
the female Championship, a beautiful filly with fine action and 
conformation. 

Hackney Ponies.—^These classes were unfortunately small in 
the number of ponies exhibited, but the quality was excellent. 
In Class 57 for stallions, Southworth Swell was an outstanding 
winner, a beautiful pony all over and with extra grand action. 
In Class 59 for three-year-old mares or geldings, the winner, 
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Busper Maryan, although rather light in hone, won on account 
of her exquisite quality and nice style. In Class 00 for mares 
with foals at foot, Lyndhnrst Paula was an outstanding winner, 
full of quality combined with strength, a grand deep body, 
carried in grand style on the best of legs; whilst the second 
and third prize winners, SeaJiam Nor ah and Sedgemere Berry 
Midget, were both very good. 

Shetland Ponies.—These classes were disappointingly small, 
there being only three stallions and five mares exhibited. One 
missed the excellent exhibits of the Ladies Hope and Mr. 
R. W. R. Mackenzie, of Earlshall. However, Mr. Mungall, of 
Transy, Dunfermline, showed two outstanding good ones in 
the winners of both classes, viz., Selwuod of Transy and Stella 
respectively, both being ponies of very high quality, with 
plenty of bone and action; and most of the othera were of 
considerable meiit. 

Welsh Ponies.—In Glass 63 there were the old vWA^Shoot'ing 
Star, Dyoll Starlight, Orove BalUstite and others which have 
done well at a number of shows. The competition was keen, 
although Shooting Star was rather an easy winner, going with 
more dash than usual. Dyoll Starlight was not so good going 
or standing as he was at the Welsh National last year and at 
Islington in the spring. This can undoubtedly be accounted for 
through his age, which is telling on him for a showyard career. 
Still, he maintains that mountain pony chamcter. Grove 
BalUstite went more gracefully and better than ever, 3et he 
seems to be out of condition rather, which makes him appear 
ragged in his back and loin. Still, it was a close thing for 
second place. The Earl of Femirohe was looking well, but 
did not make the best of himself ; also there was another very 
nice pony in this class named Beplica. Class 64 was rather 
disappointing, not anything up to the required standard. 
A nice lot of ponies were shown in Class 65, though the 
number was not very encouraging, Nantyrharn Starlight, 
a known winner, again winning first and medal with notMng 
to spare, as she was very closely run for the position by LittU 
Doris, which made a good show, but was out of condition. 
The third place was taken by Muriel, a very nice balanced 
pony that wants a little more dash. Next came Stanage 
Aldernut, showing the pure mountain pony in her, but she 
was low in condition and rather outsized by the others. 
Class 66 was small but rather a nice class of youngsters. The 
first was an outstanding winner, going very nicely but rather 
overloaded with flesh. The second was a useful pony and went 
gracefully. The third was rather on the weedy side, althoT^h 
nicely balanced. Class 67, for cob mares, was very disappointing 
in numbers. 
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Hunter Biding Classes.—The Bociety miibt be C(>ngi*atulated 
on receiving good entries in these classes, all being quite fairly 
filled. In the majority of classes, too, the quality was good. 
Mr. Stokes’ chestnut heavy-weight four-year-old was easily 
best in bis class—he afterwards winning the Championship 
prize for best hunter in the Bhow. Nothing calls for comment 
in the class for light-weight foui*-year-olds, beyond the fact that 
the majority of them bad good manners and moved well. 
Mr. Jones, of Downton, stood second in the heavy-weight four- 
year-olds with a very improving chestnut. It was quite a good 
class, and what was pleasing was that it contained several 
animals which were supces&ful in three-year-old classes last 
year at vaiious shows. The first and second in Class 70 were 
plain animals but exceptionally good movers. It was a poor 
class. The same remark applies to Class 71. The class for 
light-weight Huntem was very good, in fact the best we had 
before us. Mr. Diage won with a nice bay that had been 
champion the pievions day at Olympia, followed by a chaiming 
“ ride ” but with hocks not quite straight enough. The third 
was the winning light-weight four-year-old, while there were 
several others of merit. Mr. Drage again led in the mi<ldle- 
weights with a very hnnter-like gelding that pleased in its 
riding. This was won somewhat easily. The heavy-weights 
gave rather more trouble. Mr. Stokes showed a brown gelding, 
poor and rather weak about its neck and shoulders, but with 
the best of limbs. Mr. Drage had a rather common looking 
grey, but a most deceptive horse, as the farther it went the 
better it went and was certainly a fine galloper. The other two 
in the class which attracted attention were the second and 
third in Class 71. Although not disagreeing, the Judges called 
in Mr. Harford as umpire, and eventually Mr. Stokes won, 
followed by Mr. Drage’s grey. All four were animals of merit. 

The ring, although of course ‘‘hard,” rode very well owing 
to the foresight of the executive in putting down cinders at the 
turnings, for which, and for many other kindnesses, the Judges 
were most grateful. 

Hack and Biding Ponies.—The classes as a rule were small 
and the horses were not quite what the judge would call hacks* 
They were certainly riding horses —^but did not, as a rule, have 
the manners that a hack should possess. Most of them did not 
understand how to change their legs at a short canter when 
asked to do so—which is essential in a hack. 

Harness Horses.—Driving classes were good, and as most 
animals in them are well-known winners, the Judge has little 
to say about them. ,, 

Draught Horses.—^The class for draught horses was a very 
poor one, and the Judge was much surprised that there were 
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only three entries, as the class Tvas open to three counties. 
The first i)rize filly was a nice type, with good feet, hut rather 
light of bone. The second was just a work mare, though she 
may be well bred ; and the third prize animal, which was a 
gelding, was very moderate, and lame when judged. The 
Judge regrets the Bristol Local Committee were not better 
supported, as they gave good prize-money. 

Cattle. 

The exhibits in the cattle classes numbered 1,138, or only 
eight fewer than at the Gloucester Show of 1909 when the 
largest entry of cattle was made since the Jubilee Exhibition at 
Windsor in 1889. Shorthorns with 335 had the greatest 
representation. 

A good entry was received for the Auction Sale which took 
place on the Thursday. Although several of the best animals 
had changed hands privately at good prices, yet the auction was 
well supported by buyers from abroad. Eighty-six head were 
sold, the average price realised being 85Z. IO 5 . The top price 
was 500 guineas, paid by an Argentine purchaser for the two- 
year-old bull Pierrot^ the winner in his class. 

Shorthorns.—In these very large classes there was in 
each case quite the usual number of animals of a very high 
standard of excellence. Beferring to the classes in the order 
they are judged the merits of the older cows were certainly 
of a higher order than has been seen for a number of years at 
the Eoyal Shows. Combined with wealth of flesh there was in 
the great majority of cases an evidence of milk which was most 
satisfactory. 

The three-year-old class of cows contained five very good 
animals with little to choose between the first and second for 
the winner. 

The class of heifers calved in 1911 on or before March 31, 
was headed by two animals of outstanding merit. These were 
WiMsor Bel^ and Bapton Beauty placed in the order given, 
Windsor Belle is a most symmetrically built animal with 
beautiful colour and hair, which hides to some extent a slight 
unevenness in her flesh along her ribs. Standing or walking 
she is one of the most perfect specimens of the breed which has 
appeared in past years. The secon d winner was smoother in her 
flesh, had beautiful character and true shapes. There were 
several other excellent heifers in the class. 

The class for heifers calved in 1911 after March 31 was a 
large one^ the prize animals being quite up to the sftandard of 
those of former years. 

The class for heifem calved in 1912 on or before March 31, 
in Tvhioh there were twenty entries, was headed by one of the 
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best 1 earlings seen for a number of years. The second, third, 
fourth, and hfth prize heifers were of high merit. 

In the class of heifers cal'ved in 1912 after Mai*ch 31, there 
was the large entry of thirty-one with at least twenty promising 
youngfeter&. Fire prizes were awarded to beautiful animals 
bhowing much chai’acter and quality. 

The awarding of the female Championship was one demand¬ 
ing much careful consideration. Without a doubt the honour 
rested between the two-year-old heifer Windsor Belle and the 
Bapton yearling heifer Dauntless Princess. Reference has been 
maile to the great points and slight defects in the first-named 
when speaking of her as winner in her class. Dauntless 
Princess has great substance and depth of flesh, being wide, 
deep, and short on legs wdth nice hair and handle. The more 
matured heifer Windsor Belle was aw^arded the Championship 
(see Fig. 1), with Dauntless Princess as Reserve. 

Seven groups of females were entered to compete for two 
prizes, and wrere a collection worthy of the Royal Show. The 
Bapton Manor group, consisting of a cow and two beautiful 
heifers, were placed first, followed by the Bilsington Priory lot 
of fom‘, three being rather handicapped by the fourth. 

Thirty-one entries were made in the class for bulls for 
1908, 1909, or 1910, and those that walked into the 
ring made a most imposing show, seeing they were, in our 
opinion, of greater aveiuge merit than those of former years. 
Five prizes were awarded, the fii*st going to Montrave Ethling^ 
a four-year-old bull of great substance and character. He was 
followed by five well-known prize winning sires, somewhat 
diffex'ent in character but all animals of great merit. In the 
older class of two-year-old bulls there was a large number of 
good animals without any being of exceptional merit. The first 
prize winner was a very smooth fleshed white, rather narrow 
across his twists. The two-year-old bulls iu the younger class, 
calved in 1911 after Maz'ch 31, were of higher merit. The first 
prize went without question to Woodend Stamp^ a dark roan 
vrith wide ribs, stiuight, strong back and well finished quarters. 
The second prize went to a wide, deep, short legged bull, 
Sanquhar Dreadnought^ to be followed by four bulls of 
subbtance and quality. In a large class of bulls calved in 1912, 
on or before March 31, the beautiful white bull Edgcote 
Masterpiece was followed by the smaller but very nicely shaped 
Marquis Pearly the level topped Eighflyer^ and the strong, 
well-gi*own Brave Marquis^ all prize winners at former shows. 

In the large class of bulls calved in 1912, after March 31, 
there was quite a number of really good ones at the top, with¬ 
out an outstanding winner, and at the bottom a considerable 
number of leather indifferent specimens. The first and second 
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prize animals were of quite different characters, Birdsall Cham¬ 
pion^ the one ultimately placed first, being well-grown for his 
age, he carried himself well, had nice quality of flesh, with 
great depth of body. The second bull is a tightly built, short 
legged animal, with a strong back and good ri])s, but has less 
male character in his head and neck than would be desired. 
Four very promising youngsters followed. 

In the Group class for males Lord Middleton won with two 
two-year-old and two yearling bulls, the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land following with a nice lot of three. Lord FitzHardiuge 
won the special prize for the best yearling bull in Gloucestei^shire 
with Brave Marquis. 

In the competition for the male Championship the aged bull 
Montrave Ethling and the two-year-old Woodend Stamp were 
selected. There was a slight unevenness along the old bull’s 
back, yet his depth of body, his chai’acter and his handle gave 
him a strong claim for highest honours. The two-year-old, as 
we have remarked, with his beautifully finished quarters, goo<l 
ribs and perfect back, was difidcult to set aside, although his 
somewhat uneven underline and hai*d hair were to some extent 
objectionable. He was ultimately awarded Champion, (see 
Fig. 2), the old bull being made the reserve number animal. 

Dairy Shorthorns.—^The Judges were pleased to report very 
favourably on these classes generally. They were well filled 
with excellent examples of the dual purpose Shorthorn, the 
breeding of which it is the aim of the R.A,S.E. and the Dairy 
Shorthorn Association to promote in offering these prizes, 
which not only help towards the above object, but also 
enable breeders to exhibit animals in natural and healthy 
breeding condition, without prejudice to their chance of 
winning prizes; for one of the best features of this compara¬ 
tively new movement is that the dairy cow is not improved in 
appearance by excessive and injurious feeding as seems to be 
the case in the ordinary way of exhibition. The Judges are 
therefore of opinion that these classes are amply justified, and 
that a great future is opened for a reform in the show system 
which is likely to be of great benefit to the dairy industry of 
this country, also to breeders of pedigree Shorthorns who have 
hitherto held back from exhibiting their animals, well knowing 
how disastrous is the high feeding associated with successful 
showing. 

Class 105, for the best cow, in milk, calved in or before 
1908, had an entry of twenty-four. The two placed first and 
second stood out clearly ahead of all other competitors and 
were both exceptionally good, giving large quantities of milk, 
from excellently shaped udders, and their scale, make, shape, 
and style left nothing to be desired, they were of similar type 
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and of nearly equal merit. Third prize went to a very nice 
cow of true Shorthorn character, and the whole clasb was com¬ 
mended. With one exception all the cows gave well over the 
required minimum yield of milk: probably most of them 
would give their 1,000 gals, per annum, and are quite capable 
of breeding bullocks fit to compete at the Bmithfield Show. 
In Class 106, cow calved in 1909, there were eight exhibits, the 
majority of w'hich showed considerable merit, their milk 
production being distinctly good. Class 107 had eleven 
entries, but, though the winners are promising heifers, the 
standard of excellence was rather below that of the preceding 
classes. In Class 108, Shorthorn bull, calved in 1911, the first 
prize went to a white of distinctly high class, and from every 
point of view suitable for service in any herd of Shorthorns 
whether so-called Dairy ” or otherwise. Second and third were 
also good animals, in no way deficient in Shorthorn character 
or iiatural flesh, though bred from **record” milking cows. 
Class 109, bulls calved iu 1912. The above remarks apply to 
this class also, the first prize winner being an animal that 
would be an ornament in any herd of Shorthorns. 

In the competitions for Group prizes and for the Fifty 
Pounds Challenge Cup there were several entries, and the 
merits very equal, the Judges having some diffliculty in making 
their awards. 

Linoolnshire Bed Shorthorns.—Considering the distance 
from their native county, the show of Lincolnshire Red Short¬ 
horns must be considered satisfactory. The class for cows in 
milk was fair, though nothing particularly outstanding. 
Heifers calved in 1910 had only a small but good entry, the 
winner being eventually placed reserve for Champion cow or 
heifer. A good class was that for heifers calved in 1911, very 
even in merit; the winner, a deep-fleshed, level, well sprung 
heifer, being awarded Champion (see Fig. 4). A nice show of 
heifers calved in 1912, the first and second prize winners 
showing great promise. Cows in milk made a very good 
show, and to those interested in dairying they must have left 
a favourable impression of these dual purpose cattle. The 
winner in the old bull class was a very fine specimen of the 
breed, being a massive well-fleshed bull, well filled in down 
the back, handles well, and good both to meet and to follow. 
He was made Champion (see Fig. 5). The second prize bull 
was a very massive one, not quite so good over the top as the 
winner. A good class. Bulls calved in 1911 and 1912 had a 
small but useful entry. The Judges consider that the show of 
Lincoln Reds indicates that breeders are aiming at a type of 
cattle nearer the ground, better filled in on the top, and earlier 
maturirig. 
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Fig 12 —^Lo^GHORv Bxtll, ** East well Eagle ” 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Longhorn Cow or Bully Bnstoly 1913 
Exhibited by Lord Gerard 










Fig is—Sussex Heifer, “Lock Heedless 3rd** 
Thinner of Champion Prize for beH Sis^ex Cow or Htifert Bristol 1913 
Exhibited by M» w A. Thornton 



Fig 14 —Sussex Buld, ** Apslsx Adbebt 2nd ** 

Winner of Champion Prize for beet Sueeex BuU, BrteteH, 1813 
Exhibited by ATr W«tbr OisoRrE Ftadoatb 











Tic 1j—Rid Poii Cow “ Chvuming Dvm 12iii 
U inner of thamiun laze for h(st Pul Toll ton or Jlcifu Bristol 1913 
Lihihilid hr/ Mi G£Oi ge Hoit Wiison 



FiG 16 —Red Toll Bull, “ Homngham: Alcfster ” 

Winner of Champion Prize for hc^t Red Poll Bull, Bristol, 1913 
Exhibited hif Thb Rt Hon Sir Aw,wyn £ rsiLOwss, K C V 0 












Fig 17 —Abeudeen-An&us Co^^, “ Itvlv ” 

IP inner of Champion Prm for he<tt Iberdeen ingu9 Cou or Heifer Brntol 1913 
Exhibited hif'^IP G B P4Ber CB Af P 



Fir. lb—A berdeen-Angus Bull, “Eimhoke 
II inner of Champion Pnzi for he^t iherdeen ingu^ inimat BnitoU 1913 
Exhibited by \ibCOTTNT Alll'idius 









Fig. 19.—Jersey Cow, La Franchise 3rd.*' 
Winner of Champion Prize for heat Jersey Cow or Beifer^ Bristol, 1913. 
Exhibited by HR. alexaitder Millbr-Hallett. 



Fig. 20.-^ersey Bull, “ Gobdington Winks.’* 
Winner of Champion Prize for best Jersey BuU, Bristol, 1913. 
Exhibited by Mr, UiLL^ 












Fig 21—^KEHR'i Cow, Min lei Mistress” 

Of Chavnpion Pmt fot heU E(ni/ inimatt Bristol, 1913 
Eihihited hy MR L Clrrte 



Fig 22 —^Bbxtbr Bxtli,, “ Jage: Eobin.” 

Winner of Champion Brize for best Dexter Antmal, BrtstoJ, 1913 
Exhibited bp Bis Majestt thb Sing. 
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Herefords.—The entry of the breed at Bristol was good, but 
there were several absentees, as animals had been sold and 
shipped previous to the Show. Class 124, bulls calved in 1908, 
1909, or 1910, was a good class containing sevei*al Champions 
of previous shows. The winner. Quarto, a massive, active bull 
with quality, obtained the Champion as the best bull exhibited 
(see Fig. 7). Avondale, a nice even-fleshed dark-coloured 
bull, was second. The prize winners in the two-year-old bull 
class were animals of great merit. Shticknall Victor^ the 
winner, is a heavy-fleshed good type of a sire. The prize 
takers in the 3earling classes were well grown and very 
promising for future shows. In three of the female classes 
entries were short The winning cow and Champion as best 
female (see Fig. 6), Shelsley Primula, was a nice even cow of 
good colour, with a grand udder—a most important point at 
present in these days of milk demand. May Mom, first prize 
winner and reserve Champion in the three-year-old class, is a 
big well grown heiler and very promising as a breeding cow. 
The winning two-year-old, Misty, was an easy winner, with 
good flesh and nice mellow touch. Yearling heifers, Class 123, 
had a larger entry ; the four prize takers were all good, and it 
was a matter of opinion to place them, all having been winners 
at previous shows. 

Devons.—^Excepting the old bulls, there was strong com¬ 
petition in all the classes, which were each of high merit; 
bnt some of the heifers, in the Jndge^s opinion, had been rather 
overdone to be of much value for breeding purposes hereafter. 
The dairy class was particularly strong, and spoke well of the 
breed as good milkers. 

South Devons.—There was a good show of this breed of more 
than average merit. In the old bull class all the exhibits were 
grand animals, and the competition for premier position wa$ 
very keen. The class for two-year-old heifers was a grand one, 
and the whole lot were commended. The young bull olsas 
produced some grand youngsters, good in colour, showing 
plenty of growth with excellent quality. The exhibits "«re!re 
uniform in colour, and with good coats ; and the whote of 
exhibitors are to be congratulated on sending sudb, a gtand foi 
of this breed, well illustrating their rent-paying catiahllifMa 
both as to their heavy milking qualities and for the 
of beef of the very beet quality. 

Longhorns.—The show of Longhorns, on the W 

indeed a very good one, and the Judge was very lb 

such fine, typical animate of this breeds whiph 
improving, and is a great credit to ito breeds!CS* ih ail 
twunty-nine in four The wfooev ^ wb bJass 

showed eacceUmb uaS&fog quslitieSir 
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milk must be encouraged. The second prize cow was a Terr 
good animal; in fact the whole class were mentioned. 

The winner in the class for heifers was a fine youngster 
that will certainly be heard of again. She was awarded the 
Challenge Cup (see Fig. 11) for the best heifer or bull in 
the young classes. The winner in the bull class, a grand 
animal, very massive and of beautiful type, was awarded the 
Challenge Oup for the best bull or cow (see Fig. 12). The 
second animal in this class was a fine bull, very big and wide, 
and the whole class was good. There were six bulls in the 
yearling class, which contained some very useful animals of 
excellent merit. 

Sussex.—The Judge expresses regret at the poor entry, but 
no doubt the distance from the three counties—Sussex, 
Surrey, and Kent—where they are mostly bred, was greatly 
responsible for so few coming forward. Only three animals 
put in an appearance in Class 148. Lock Heedless 8rd, the 
winner, 'was a beautiful type of the breed, standing right away 
from anything else in the class, and winning the female 
Championship easily (see Fig. 13). Class 149 contained some 
useful animals of the breed, but nothing special. Apsley 
Albert 2nd, a really grand bull, was an easy winner in Class 
150 and male Champion (see Fig. 14). There was nothing 
special in Class 151. Five good animals were shown in 
Class 152, the first in the class being a promising youngster, 
likely to make a good bull. 

Welsh.—^The classes of Welsh Black Cattle were well filled^. 
In Class 153 there were four exhibits of very good cows, led by 
a fine useful breeding animal. The second prize taker was 
younger and of a very nice quality. Class 154 contained five 
entries. The winner was a very fine specimen of the breed, of 
heavy scale and evenness of form, and was followed by two 
very typical animals. Class 155, with seven entries, made a 
very good class of promising young heifers led by a good 
massive, well-coated heifer. The second and third prize 
takers also were very promising heifers of rare quality. The 
four entries in Class 156 were led by a very massive and 
evenly fleshed typical animal, one of the best exhibited in 
recent years. The second and third prize takers are really 
good specimens of the breed. The first prize winner in Class 

157 (four entries) is a very promising* animal of even flesh, 
and likely to make a good bull at maturity. The second prize 
winner is a very good animal of heavy scale and type. Class 

158 was a remarlmbly good one of seven youngstem led by a 
very uniform and compact bull, which was run very closely 
by the second prize taker which was very even and typical. The 
Welsh section taken as a whole was a decided improvement on 
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those exhibited in former yeara, both as regards number of 
entries and uniformity of the type. 

Red Poll.—Glass 159 \\as an excellent one of cows, all 
sho\^ing well-formed udders. In this class was found the 
female Champion, a very large beast of fine quality (see 
Fig. 15). The first and second prize winners in Class 160 
were of exceptional merit, and the class as a whole was good. 
Cla&s 161 was the ]>est of the Red Poll classes, numbering 
thirteen entries, of which four were particularly promising 
animals. Two outstanding good bulls were exhibited in 
Class 162, viz., a four-year-old and a two-year-old, winning 
fii'st and second respectively, and afterwards awarded the 
Male Champioutahip (see Pig. 16) and Reserve for same. 
Class 163 contained nine yearling bulls, in which nothing 
of particular merit could be found; in fact, the class was not 
quite up to the usual standard of quality. Taken collectively 
the Red Polls were the finest representation of the breed that 
the Judge has ever had the pleasure of judging at the R.A.S.E. 

Aberdeen Angus.—The general quality of the exhibits was 
good, and with the exception of two-year-old heifers the classes 
were well filled. A good proportion of the animals shown 
were outstanding, and it is worthy of note that the leading 
exhibits in three of the classes took the same position in much 
stronger competition the following week at the Scottish 
National Show. The breeding cows comprised a nice class of 
typical animals, and the one-year-old heifers were excellent. 
The aged bulls presented a fine appearance—^with not a weak 
one amongst them—while the leader was one of the best 
specimens that has been seen for years. The two-year-old 
bulls were also very uniform and good, the first prize one 
being a large wealthy specimen of more than ordinary 
excellence. The yearlings comprised a mixed class of useful 
bulls with nothing outstanding emougst them; still, quite a 
creditable exhibition. 

Taken altogether the show of Aberdeen Angus cattle at 
Bristol was one with which the breeders and fanciers of that 
breed had every reason to be satisfied. 

Galloways.—As a whole these were exceedingly good. Oows 
in nodlk made a level good class. Class 172 was a very fiine 
one ; the first and second exceedingly good heifers. Class 173 
was one of the best in the females; first, second, and third 
were very fine heifers. Olscss 17i was the best of the Galloway 
section, every animal in it being good—^the first and second 
were especially so. A level good lot of young bulls were 
found in Class 175. 

Highland.—Only two representatives of the breed were 
present—^both bulls—which the Judge states were “good.” 
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Ayrshires.—In Claes 178a, for co^s and heifers in milk, 
the first prize was won by a grand cow that had newly calyed. 
A vex*y imich smaller animal with the making of a good 
milker was placed second, closely followed by the third 
prize winner, also a good animal. All the exhibits that 
received commendation were of high merit. A grand cow, 
in which was combined everything that could be desired, 
easily won the premier award in Class 178b (for cows and 
heifers in-calf). The second, a smaller cow but very “ milky ” 
looking, was well worthy of her position. A handsome young 
cow was placed third, but she was too far from calving to be 
seen at her best. A young bull of a very high order deservedly 
won first place in Class 179, the second prize being secured by 
an older bull, who did not possess the same sweet quality as 
the winner. 

British Holsteins.—For a second appearance ab the National 
Show, and considering the breed is not a local one, the exhibi¬ 
tion of Holsteins at Bristol was distinctly creditable, and should 
encourage breeders to further efforts. Forty-one entries were 
recorded in this section, of which thirty-five attended the show. 
The old female class brought forward eight animals, all splendid 
dairy cows, but the type was not as uniform as could have been 
desired. The winner, Stanjield Phcebe, was a big framed, 
milky matron, carrying a large bag, which, however, was not 
quite level. The second prize winner had plenty of size and 
character, but the one placed third was not so fresh as the 
others. 

Garton Fullpail, shown by Mr. John Bromet, whose 
exhibits also won first and second in the cow class, was an 
outstanding winner in the in-milk heifer class, which only 
produced three animals. 

Two nicely grown typical heifers, in grand condition and 
well brought out, scored for Mr. Adam Smith in the heifer 
class, the winner having the better head, and being straighter 
at the top. The exhibit placed third was also a sweet promising 
specimen of the breed. 

Premier honours in the old bull class went to Monkton 
Man of Kefit^ Mr. Henry T. Willett's big lengthy sire, which 
was not quite so well marked as the second and third prize 
exhibits, these, however, being handicapped by being much 
younger than the winner. 

The young bull class was the largest and best of the section, 
a pleasing indication that breeders are going steadily ahead. A 
big, strong, well-ribbed animal, shown by Sir Peter Walker, 
Bart., was deservedly first, his only fault being that he might 
possess greater length. The beasts placed second, third and 
fourth were all very useful, while several that did not get into 
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the awards showed much promise. The very young bulls 
were at a disadvantage in having to compete with much older 
ones, but as a whole there was little to find fault with in the 
class. Taken altogether the show of Holsteins was excellent, 
and a great improvement over the initial showyard venture at 
Norwich, 

Jerseys.—The old cow class produced a large entry and 
contained many excellent; specimens of the breed, the winner 
here taking the Female Championship (see. Fig. 19). Class 188 
was not so well filled as at former shows. With the exception 
of the winners the exhibits lacked quality, but the first prize 
winner was placed reserve for the Female Championship. 
The two-year-old class was better filled and there were a few 
promising young cows. In Class 190 the animals were not 
of such great merit as the Judges have seen at former shows. 
In the class for English-bred Jerseys the competition was not 
so keen as might be expected. Class 192 was headed by a 
well-known winner, who also took the Championship in the 
male classes (see Fig, 20).^ Class 193 was not up to the 
average of former shows, although the winner was of con¬ 
siderable merit, taking Reserve Championship. A few 
promising young bulls were shown in Class 194, but the 
renaainder were somewhat inferior. 

Guernseys.—Class 196 contained a few very good cows. The 
winner was of a particularly good type, with well-formed 
udder, and she was followed closely by a more aged cow not 
quite so good in formation of udder. In Class 197 a good dairy 
type of cow was first, the second being a very promising young 
cow, a trifle thick on shoulders; the third prize winner was 
inclined to be a bit beefy. The winner in Class 198 was 
too high on leg, but a good young cow; a neat cow rather 
thick on shoulder got second, a good all-round heifer taking 
third prize. In Class 199 the first was a finer bred calf than 
the others, but they were a very even lot, though most of 
them thick in hide. The first prize bull in Class 200 was in 
fine show form, and well handled, but was followed very 
closely by the second and third prize winners. An even lot of 
young bulls were shown in Class 201, with not much to choose 
between the prize winners and those who got reserve and 
highly commended. Taking the section as a whole, they were 
a very fine lot, and did great credit to the exhibitors. The 
Judge states that the Guernseys ought to be better known 
amongst farmers in England, as they are the richest breed in 
the world, and would, in his opinion, improve the quaKty of 
milk and butter throughout the country. 

Kerry.—Class 203 (cows) was an excellent one Sn numbers 
and qustfity. The winner wad easily first, almost ideal in shape 
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for dairy cows, with perhaps the straightest top line ever seen 
on a Kerry, beautiful head and neck full of quality, and a 
silky udder of good shape. The animal placed second was not 
so level as the fii'st and somewhat more robust in build. A cow 
with a good Kerry head and horns was third. Class 204 had 
two entries only. A heifer of very good shape and quite 
excellent dairy indications was fii*st in Class 205. In the bull 
Class 206 the fii’St prize went to a useful bull of good Kerry 
type, his horns and head especially being correct. 

Dexters.—Class 20tl was quite high-class. A red cow which 
has won many prizes during the last few years was again first, 
and closely run by the second, a cow with a most capacious and 
excellently sliaped udder, the bag being both wide and long 
with the teats well and squarely placed. Class 209 contained 
nine entries, and first place was taken by a heifer which had 
not yet calved, but her shape and make were so exceptional, 
and the udder promising, that the Judge thought her quite 
deserving of the premier award. She was followed by another 
'which had not yet calved, also a compact well made heifer. 
Class 210 contained thirteen entries. The first prize went to a 
heifer of exceptional quality and style. A heifer of good 
Dexter character was second. In Class 211 (bulls) there was 
no difficulty in selecting the winner, a bull of wonderful 
shape, character and quality, and as near as possible a model of 
the breed. A straight hull full of quality was second. 

The Challenge Cup for the best Kerry bull or cow was 
awarded to No. 1643 (see Fig, 21), while the bull No. 1658 was 
placed Reserve, and that for the best Dexter bull or cow to 
the bull No, 1699 (see Fig, 22). 

Shbbp. 

"With a total of 736, the Sheep were two more than the 
number entered for the Doncaster Show last year. Hampshire 
Downs were the most numerous with 94 entries, being closely 
followed by the Kent or Romney Marsh with 87, and the 
Shropshires with 75. • 

Primitive Breeds.—^A special exhibit—^not for competition 
—consisted of some fifty specimens of Primitive Breeds of 
Sheep, made by Mr. H. J. Blwes, F.R.S., and Professor J. 
Cossar Ewart, F.R,S., to show the original sources, so far as 
they exist at the present time, from which the modern breeds 
have sprung. 

The Sheep shown were collected and bred at Colesborne 
Park, Gloucestershire, and at Fairslaoks Farm, near Penicuik, 
Midlothian, now in the hands of the University of Edinburgh, 
with the object of making experiments in crossing, and in 
producing fine wool, small mutton and fat lambs. They had 
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been bred and wintered on poor grass at a high elevation, and 
in a very cold and late situation, and had not been housed or, 
with a few exceptions, had received any additional food. Some 
of these breeds have for very long periods been kept in parks 
in a semi-wild condition, and have proved their remarkable 
hardiness and ability to remain healthy under conditions which 
improved sheep cannot endure. 

Cloth made from the wool and fleeces of most of the sheep 
exhibited were shown in the Agricultural Education Exhibition 
building. 

The Breeds exhibited were as follows :— 

1. Ram, ewe and lamb of the Old Horned Wiltshire 

Sheep, from which the modern Dorset Breed is 
probably descended. 

2. Ram, ewe and lamb of the Old Horned Norfolk Sheep, 

from which the modern Suffolks have been produced 
by crossing. 

3. Ram, ewe and lamb of the PiebaldSpaui^h^'^ or 

Spotted ” Sheep ; kept pure in English parks for 
over 150 years. 

L Ram, ewe and lamb of the semi-wild Soay {St- Hilda) 
Sheep ; the nearest living representative of the wild 
Moufflon of Sardinia. 

5. Ram, ewe and lamb of the Shetland Breed. 

6. Ram, ewe and lamb of the Manx Breed. 

7. Ram, ewe and lamb of the Hebridean Four-horned 

Breed, which has perhaps contributed to the making 
of the Scotch Black-faced Breed. 

8. Fat-rumped Syrian ewe and lamb by Old Wiltshire 

ram. 

9. Fat-rumped Syrian ewe and lamb by Afghan Fat-tailed 

ram imported by the Marquess of Bute. 

10. “ Siberian ” ram, ewe and lamb of uncertain origin, 
but probably nearly related to the Shetland Sheep. 
[The fine wool which formed the under coat of the 

^ dam of this ram was valued at 5s. per pound.] 

Also ewes of the Cheviot; Blackfaced x Black Welsh; 
Wiltshire x Soay Breeds ; and Southdown x Soay; 
k with lambs by various sires. 

An illustrated guide giving an account of the various breeds 
was on sale during the Show. 

Oxford Downs.—The Judges considered Class 216 (shearling 
rams) the best exhibition of shearling rams that has been at the 
Royal for many years, the prize winners being followed up 
by some very good specimens. Class 217 (single ram lambsj 
brought out some fair ^ecimens, but baclmard in condition. 
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The prize winners in Class 218 (three ram lambs) were quite 
outstanding, and it was altogether a very good class. Three 
yearling ewes also made a good class. The pens of three 
ewe lambs (Class 220) showed good character, but the animals 
were backward in condition. Taken as a whole, the Judges 
thought the exhibits did great credit to the Oxford Down 
breedei*s. 

Shropshires.—Class 221 (two-shear rams) was of good 
average merit. The leading sheep showed scale and quality, 
particularly the first and second winners, which headed the 
class somew’hat easily. Shearling rams (Class 222) were some¬ 
what uneven in character, but the leading sheep were good, 
particulaiiy the winner—^full of good flesh, wool, and typical 
“ Shrop ” points. In the five shearling rams Class (223) nine pens 
were forward, and the class throughout was good. The winning 
pen were well matched, true to type, with good flesh, skins, 
and wool. The other leading pens‘were good, but not quite so 
stylish, and some a bit wanting in finish.” The winning pen 
of three ram lambs in Class 224 were very full of “ bloom,” with 
plenty of scale and quality. Some other typical pens were 
shown. The first and third pens of three shearling ewes were 
rather on the small side, but very full of flesh and quality. 
The second pen had somewhat larger scale, but lacked a little 
in colour. This was a fair class on the whole. Class 226 
(three ewe lambs) was small, but the winning pen was very 
well brought out, showing plenty of size and nice quality. 
The other pens were also very “typy.” On the whole the 
Shropshire classes were well shown, but the Judges venture 
to advise breeders to be careful not to overlook the question 
of size, and in doing so to sacrifice the important essentials of 
a good mutton sheep to the ultra-faddist ideals of the showman. 

Bouthdowns .—Ml the classes were well filled with the 
exception of that for shearling ewes. In Class 227 (two-shear 
rams) were found some very good rams. No. 1852 was awarded 
first in cla^ and Champion ram on account of its great depth 
of flesh, with good wool, and having what a ram should have— 
a masculine head. No. 1857 well deserved second place ; it 
was a very even sheep with very good wool, but lacking a 
masculine head. There were nineteen entries of shearling rams 
in Class 228, the majority of which were a very good lot, 
particularly No, 1868, which well deserved first place. This 
ram was also reserved for the Champion, No. 1869, a very 
nice even sheep, was second. 

In Class 229 (three shearling rams) there were nine entries. 
In this class were found some very evenly matched sheep, par¬ 
ticularly No. 1886, which were well to the front. Nos. 1885 
and 1887 well deserved second and third places respectively. 
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In Class 230 (ram lambs) some very promising sheep were 
exhibited. Only five entries were made in Class 231 (three 
shearling ewes), but they were a beautiful lot. No. 1900 well 
deserved the first prize and the Hilver Medal for the best pen 
of ewes or ewe lambs. The Judges had no difficulty with 
Class 232 (three ewe lambs) in placing No. 1912 first; they 
were three very good lambs. They were also well worthy of 
the position of Reserve for the best pen of ewes or ewe 
lambs. 

Hampshire Downs.—^Class 233 was only a moderate one of 
two-shear i*ams. In Class 234 the firat was a good showy i*am 
of great quality and good type, the wool being good, the second 
prize following very close, a heavier and more massive ram. 
After the first thi*ee rams the class was moderate. Class 235, 
for single ram lambs, was strong in numbei'S. After the fiint, 
which stood well ahead of the rest, there were seveinl i*ams 
running each other very close. The winner in this class took 
the Championship. Class 236 also was a strong class of three 
ram lambs to the pen, with nothing outstanding, which made 
the decisions harder to arrive at, the merits being very even. 
The first in this class was Reserve for Championship. Novice 
ram lambs (Class 237) were very good, comparing favourably 
with the open class. Class 238 was the Wrongest class of 
shearling ewes the Judges remember seeing at a show, the 
merit was excellent, the winners being a beautiful pen of ewes. 
Class 239 was very uniform all through, the first of excellent type 
and quality, the second close up but not quite so nice over the 
crowns, the third and fourth following close. In Class 240 
(novice ewe lambs) the five entries present showed quality and 
breeding good enough to compete in the open. 

Suffolks.—Two good sheep were shown in the two-shear 
ram class, the winner possessing especial merit. Class 242 
(shearling rams) contained three remarkably fine rams pf good 
scale. 'Bkm lambs made a very good class, being well-grown 
and of smart appearance. The shearling ewes shown were 
very true to type, good in colour and wool. The ewe lambs 
were remarkably well grown, very smart in appearance, with 
good wool and of good colour. The Judge remarks: It is much 
to be regretted that this most popular and most serviceable 
breed, which thrives under any conditions, should not Jhave 
been better represented, but it is partly accounted for owing to 
the distance from Suffolk,” 

Dorset Downs.—Although the entries were small, taking 
them as a whole they were a vfery good lot, and, in particular, 
mention may be made of both the shearling rams and ewes. 
The ram lambs were not as matching as the Judge would have 
^ liked to have seen them. 
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Dorset Horns.—In Class 250 for yearling rams the fii*st 
prize went to No. 2047, a sheep with plenty of strength with 
good flesh and wool and one that should make a valuable stud 
vBm. The becomt prize vrent to No. 2045, a perfect sheep full 
of quality, but he had not the size or strength of the winner. In 
Class 251, for ram lambs, the first prize went to No. 2055, a 
very strong good fieshed pen which might have had better 
heads. The second prize was awarded to No. 2053, a nice 
quality pen with correct heads, and the third prize to No. 2054, 
a pen with good wool and flesh, and which would have been 
placed second had they matched better. In Class 252, for 
yearling ewes, after the first award was given to No. 2058, a 
well-matched pen of good type, flesh and wool, there was a close 
run for the other positions. In Class 253, for ewe lambs, 
premier houom*s were won by No. 2067, a well-matched pen, 
good in flesh and wool and with good heads. The Silver Medal 
given for the best exhibit in the above classes was secured by 
No. 2058, the winning pen of three yearling ewes, they being 
perfect in type and well matched. 

Eyelands.—The exhibits in these classes were quite up to 
the usual standard of merit. Class 254 (two-shear rams and 
upwards) only contained two entries. The first prize winner 
was a sheep of very good type, with legs well set. The second 
was a nice sheep with a good fleece but not quite so typy as 
the former. Class 255 (shearling rams) was a better filled class 
than the previous one, and contained some very good specimens 
of the bi*eed. The first prize ram was a nice masculine sheep, 
with gay carriage and good in fleece. The second prize ram 
possessed a very nice coat and was typy. The third prize ram 
although smaller than some of his comrades, was also typy and 
had nice wool. In Class 256 (ram lambs) the first prize 
winners were a very nice evenly matched pen, showing good 
character and gay carriage, with very shapely hind legs. The 
second pen were also a very good lot, with nice coats and 
character but did not exhibit the same smartness and 
uniformity as the former ones when out of the pens. The first 
prize wirtneis in Class 257 (shearling ewes) were a smart typy 
uniform lot with good fleeces. The second prize winners were 
also a Well-matched pen with good coats. The third prize pen, 
although smaller than their rivals, were also of very nice type, 
and fine in the fleece. 

Kerry Hill (Wales).—In Class 258 (rams, shearling and 
upwards) the winner, a level hard yearling, was very compact 
but somewhat wanting in his underline and bone. The 
second, a three-shear ram, was built on rather better lines but 
was considerably worse for his wear, and so had to give way 
to the younger sheep. The winners in Class 259 (shearling 
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ewes) were the most niatchy pen in the class, with goo<l fleeces 
and well ribbed np. The second marie a showy pen with more 
scale than the winners, but one of them drew back consi<lerabiy. 
The reserve trio were a nice typical pen of the breed, but with 
the same drawback as the former, which was really the main 
fault throughout the class, as they all showed the best of 
breeding. 

Lincolns.—Shearling rams were decidedly below the 
average, most likely due to the unfavourable season, and the 
wool was not up to the standard. Two-shears were well 
grown, but were not to their usual standard with regard to 
wool. The lambs were very nice, and showed a goo<l deal of 
character. The yearling ewes in their wool were very good 
and quite kept their repute, the wool being excellent. 

Leicesters.—The shearlings in Class 267 were veiy good, 
particularly the two winning rams, having large fmmes, well 
sprung ribs, good skins, and the fine character of a Leicestei*. 
In Class 268 the first winning pen of ram lambs was very 
evenly matched, with good skins, flesh, and heads, and much 
the best in the pen. There were only three pens shown in 
Class 269 (shearling ewes), the first and second pens being very 
fine types of Leicester sheep. In Class 270 were shown three 
pens of Leicester ewe lambs, the two pens, first and second, 
having good skins and frames, well matched with good heads. 

Border Leicesters.—The section as a whole was a very fair 
representation of the breed. Only four rams over two-shear 
were shown, but the prize-winners were good. The shearling 
rams and gimmers were both strong classes, more especially 
considering the distance from their headquarter. There were 
two empty pens in the second class and three in third. 

Wensleydales.—In the aged ram class there were four entries, 
and it was generally remarked there had not been fom* such 
good rams shown at the Royal for a good many yeai-s. The 
executors of the late T. Willis took the lead with a fine typical 
ram, with a good head, even fleece, and plenty of scale and 
substance. Mr. J. W. Greensit ran the winner very close with 
another fine powerful ram, having a good head, good bach, and 
well on his legs, but hardly quite so good in wool. Lord Henry 
Bentinok came third with a big strong ram of considerable 
merit, but rather deficient in legs. 

In the shearling ram class there were four entries, and the 
executors of Mr. Willis again took the lead with a nice qxiality 
ram, with a good head, even fleece, and well set on his legs. 
Lord Henry Bentinck came second with a gooti fleshy ram, of 
considerable merit, and Mr. Greensit took third wi& a ram of 
good quality, but which hardly met the eye so ^ell as the two 
former rams. 
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The class for three sheaiiing rams brought out twelve sheep 
of good quality, and the Judges were occupied a considerable 
time in placing them on account of the unevenness of the 
pens. The executors of Mr. Willis won first with a fine 
trio of good quality rams, matching well with heads, wool, and 
general character. Mr. Greensit made a good second with 
three rams, good in flesh and even in wool, but not quite 
so matcby with their heads. Lord Henry Bentinck came 
third with three rams splendidly matched in wool, but leather 
short of handling, and one of them short of colour about its 
head. In the shearling ewe class there were five entries, and 
here Lord Henry Bentinck s ewes came clearly to the front. 
The leading pen was undoubtedly the best matched pen of the 
section, having grand heads, even fleeces, good in flesh, and 
well on their legs. The second exhibit of Lord Henry’s, 
possessing all the characteristics of the winners, was well 
worthy of second honours, and the executors of Mr. Willis 
came third, with three sheep of considerable merit, but not 
quite so even in some respects as the two former lots. 

Iionkfl.—^The class for rams one year and over was represented 
by a poor selection, Mr. Edward Smith taking first and second 
prizes. In the shearling ewes class again the representation was 
poor, Mr, Smith gaining the fiirst and second prizes. In this 
class one pen shown by Lady Thursby contained a fairly good 
hogg, fully equal to the prize winners, but the remaining two 
let down the pen, one of which failed in body and carriage and 
the other in its wool, and both were short of wool about the 
neck and head. 

Derhyshixe Gritstones.—Rams, one year and over, made an 
excellent show, Mr. Wheelton taking first and Reserve prizes 
with some splendid animals. The winner of the first prize 
will be dififioult to beat. The class for pens of three shearling 
ewes also had a very good show, the stock shown in the 
Gritstqne classes, the Judge reports, is a great improvement 
upon that shown two years ago. 

Sent or Bonmey Marsh.—The Judges consider it a matter 
for congratulation that the Kent or Romney Mainh Sheep, with 
87 entries, were the largest long-woolled breed, and, with the 
exception of the Hampshire Downs, the strongest sheep classes 
in the Show. This is especially noteworthy because two largely 
exhibited flodks of the breed were dispersed in 1912. The 
competition in all the classes was close, but the Judges had no 
hesitation in awarding the Championship prize to the first 
prize two-year-old ram, one of the best specimens of the breed 
yet produced, but a little on the fine side with his wool. The 
symmetry of the» sheep shown in the five-ram class was 
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particularly to be commended. Of the ram tegs, the first, 
second, and third prize sheep belonged to the same owner, and 
were remarkably fine specimens of the breed. The same may 
also be said of his shearling ewes which gained first and third 
prizes. The second prize pen were three ewes of excellent form. 
The whole of the sheep were of good typical character, this 
remark applying especially to the shearling rams. Without 
doubt this breed has now become much more uniform, and the 
sheep generally are well covered with a heavy even fleece. 

Cotswolds.—Both for numbers and quality this breed’s 
exhibits were much above the average, the shearling rams and 
the shearling ewes making extra good classes and very well 
shown. The leading animals in the shearling ram clasb were 
big bold sheep with size as well as quality, very firm under 
hand, with good wool. The shearling ewes were the strongest 
lot the Judge had seen out for many years. The first was a 
sweet pen, very matching with the best of wool, and firm in 
their mutton. The second and third pens were very big heavy 
sheep much above the average, not quite so matching as the 
first, but a very good class. The ram and ewe lambs were 
good quality, splendid wool, but not quite so forward. 

Devon Longwools.—Bather a small entry of this breed was 
made, but the sheep that were there were very good. The 
rams were strong with good wool and plenty of bone, and the 
first prize yearling ewes made an exceptionally good pen. 

South Devons.—On the whole the South Devon Sheep 
were typical of their breed, and the numbers were somewhat 
satisfactory. The first prize ram and ewe lambs were the 
best seen by the Judge for many years, which speaks well 
of the first prize two-shear ram as a stock getter, he being the 
sire of both pens. The first prize yearling ram stood away 
from his opponents, having a good head and neck, depth of 
flesh, good wool; and big bone. The two,pens of yearling 
ewes were good, hut there ought to have been more entries, as 
the registered flocks number about 24:0, 

Dartmoors.—Though not numerous, Dartmoors were a 
prominent feature among the various breeds of long-wool 
sheep. The splendid animals reared in their native wilds on 
Dartmoor and the fringe of highland surrounding it were a 
credit to the showyard and to the exhibitors of this valuable 
breed covering one-third of the county of Devon. The Judge 
notices a great improvement since the breed was registered 
four years ago. Their constitution and long lustroff ^ curly 
wool attract^ much attention and admiration. 

Bxmoors.—^There were eight entries in the three cdassea the 
old rams, also the ewes, being very good spehimmSi but the hogg 
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Yom^ were rather weak. The winnei* in this clasps was far 
ahead of the other two. 

Cheviots.—^The first and second prize old rams belonging to 
Mr. Jacob Robson were twin brothers and sired by a sheep of 
his own breeding. The first prize ram was an outstanding 
sheep and won easily. He has a good head and skin with 
plenty of style and substance. Mr. John Robson’s third prize 
ram was second at Edinburgh and Inverness as a shearling. 
The shearling rams were a useful class, Mr. John Robson being 
first and second with well skinned sheep. Mr. Jacob Robson 
was third. Mr. John Robson was first for gimmers with an 
excellent specimen showing quality and substance. She was 
third at Edinburgh. Mr. Jacob Robson was second and third 
with two .smart twin sisters. 

Herdwicks.—These sheep were few in numbers, but those 
placed before the Judge were all of fine breeding quality. 
Class 309 vras headed by a splendid aged ram, having a fine 
strong face, with well set horns, a good handler, with nice 
quarters, strong bones, and good wool. The second prize ram 
was very smart, though a little vreak in face and drooped in 
hind quai*ters, but was very good on his legs with strong bones. 
Class 310 only produced two lots. The first prize was awarded 
to a beautiful pen, with strong heads, good handlers, very good 
in wool, a very smart trio. The second prize pen was rather 
small. 

Welsh Mountain.—Both classes of Welsh sheep were of 
great merit, the ewe classes especially so. The entries were 
good, but were confined to North Wales. The first prize 
animals were very true to type. 

Blackfaced Mountain.—These classes were very strong 
indeed, seeing the Show was so far south. Class 313 was 
headed by a perfect type of a Mountain I'am, with strong face, 
good colour, fine quality wool, well-set horns, fine hindquarters, 
strong bones, a great handler, and very smart when let loose. 
The second prize ram was a massive sheep, but weak in neck 
and slack behind shoulders. The third prize was of good 
stamp but was fom*-shear, and age was tolling on him. The 
first prize in Class 314 was awarded to a typical type of 
shearling ewe. Although a trifle small, this animal was a 
great handler, with a nice head and good wool. The second 
was also a smart sheep, but rather weak in bones. 

In Class 313 the Judge had some difBculty in coming to a 
decision as shearling and aged rams were all shown together. 
Sheai'ling rams have no chance against aged rams, as they are 
much more furnished. There was also one ram shown in old 
wool, which made it still more difBcult- 
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Pigs. 

The entries in this department, though less than those for 
the Shows of the two preceding years, were well up to the 
average, the Large Whites leading with 135 entries. 

Large Whites.—The exhibits in Class 315 were a very good 
lot. Worsley Turk 28th led the way—a typical boar of fine 
length and scale, aftei^wards awarded the Medal for Champion 
boar. The second was a big, thickly-fleshed pig of good type. 
The third also was a boai* of nice type. Class 316 was another 
good one, the winner being found in a great deep pig with not 
much coat but full of quality; the remainder all good useful 
types. No. 2492, which was placed first in Class 317, was a good, 
straight boar of fii*bt-class quality that won well in a fair class. 
There were thirty-five entries in Class 318, and the quality 
varied. No. 2504 won easily, having fine size and quality. 
No. 2507 made a good second, being of the same type, though 
hardly the size of the winner, but should develop. No. 2498, 
third, was a good type, and the fourth. No. 2528, a lengthy 
boar, not so deep as the leadei^s. 

Class 319, old sows, was a collection of talent. No. 2541, 
though giving away a lot in age to the others, showed remark¬ 
able quality, and later on was able to gain the Gold Medal 
for the best sow. No. 2544, a thick, deep sow that had an 
xinbeaten record last year, had to put up with second in a 
sti'ong class. No. 2537 was a sow of good quality and nice 
character, and it was a near thing between her and No. 2534 as 
to which got the Reserve ticket. The others had to be content 
with H.O. cards. In Class 320, No. 2556, a good, deep, well- 
fieshed sow, though a little coarse in fi*0nt, took first place, and 
she afterwards got the Reserve ticket for the Medal. No. 2547, 
a big deep-fieshed sow of nice type, but rather short of hair, 
came next. The rest were strongly in evidence. Class 321 was 
a good, useful class of juniors, headed by No. 2580, a typical 
gilt, full of quality. Nos. 2583 and 2584, the fii*st and second 
in Class 322, were good typical gilts, full of quality, being of 
one litter. The rest did not please the eye so well, neither 
were they so matchy, which made it difficult to adjudicate. 

Middle Whites.—^The Judge found the classes fairly good on 
the whole. The Champion sow was his idea of a Middle White, 
so true in head, underlines, ribs and hams, whilst her legs and 
feet were about perfection. She was covered with a beautiful 
coat of fine silky hair. The Reserve Champion was a useful 
young sow, but lacking the fine characteristics of her victor. 
The pens of three youngsters wanted character, and were too 
much forced for age. The boars were fair, nothing 

Tamworths.—In Class 329, boars faurowed 19(^10-11, two 
useful pigs won the first and second prizes. The first prize 
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winner in Class 330, hoars faiTowed 1912, was a good coated 
pig, well shown and of correct type, while the second and third 
were out of coat, haying too many black spots. It was not, on 
the whole, a good class. A good entry, boars faiTowed 1913, 
was made in Class 331, and at least six very good young boars 
were shown. A lengthy, well-grown pig of high quality was 
first. The second was also a first-class pig. Seyeral useful 
breeding sows were shown in Class 332, but there was nothing 
outstanding. The first prize sow was w^ell brought out, though 
somewhat fat for breeding purposes.^ The winner in Class 333 
(sows farrowed in 1912) was a typical Tamworth of gi-eat merit. 
She also takes the Champion Gold Medal as the best in the 
section. Seyeral other really good sows were fonnd in this 
class. Five pens of three sows farrowed in 1913 were forward 
in Class 334, three of which were well grown, well shown, and 
of the right sort. 

Berkshires.—^The exhibits in these classes numbered only 
fifty-three in six classes, but the general quality was quite up to 
average. In Class 335 (containing five old boars), No. 2695 
won easily, and was followed by another good pig, No. 2696, 
Class 336, in which were exhibited twelve boars of 1912, was 
fair, with no outstanding winner. Class 337 (boars of 1913) 
were a very even lot numbering thirteen. No, 2713 won, 
closely followed by No. 2720. Four real good sows were found 
in Class 338. In Class 339 (sows of 1912) there were eleven 
exhibits, No. 2740 being an outstanding winner, with her great 
scale, wonderful hams, and general smoothness. This was the 
best class in the section. Eight pens of three 1913 sows were 
forward in Class 340. No. 2747, the winners, were well- 
matched and of best quality. There were many good individual 
young sows in this class. No. 2740 easily won the Champion 
prize and the old boar No, 2695 was Reserve. 

Barge Blacks.—Class 341, boars farrowed in 1909, 1910, or 

1911, had eight entries, headed by Drayton King^ an excellent 
specimen, long, wide, deep and level with neat shoulders 
and well sprung ribs. His forelegs might be straighter, the 
hams more developed, but he won easily, and was finally a 
worthy Champion. Drayton Dimppointment was second, of 
immense size and scope, feiling in girth behind the shoulders, 
Drayton Dandy^ third prize, was a square pig of medium 
size and good quality, but had not the substance of the first and 
second, and was too erect in coat. Class 342, boars farrowed in 

1912, contained two good but not outstanding boars. 8ud- 
iourne Admiral won, a long level boar of nice quality and 
copect type. Drayton Peter^ second, was a thick pig, which 
might be deeper behind the shoulders and moi^ developed 
in hams. Class 343, boars farrowed 1913, had nineteem 
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entries. A large but rather disappointing class, containing 
three good boars and a number of usetul ones. The fii’st 
prize animal stood out alone, full of quality, and very deep and 
square. The second, Bixley Sutler^ was a thick boar of good 
length, but rather black in skin. The third prize winner was 
of the same type as the first but narrower and not so deep. 
Class 344, breeding sow farrowed 1909, 1910, or 1911, was fair, 
headed by Lustleigh Marchioness 18th^ a square deep sow of 
excellent quality and type. She won easily, and was finally 
Champion sow. Sudhoimie Miss Kitty was second, very thick 
and level but rather short and lacking in scope. Third came 
Treveglos Lass 6th^ long and typical, with first class 
hams, but cut in over the loins. Class 345, large black breeding 
sow, farrowed 1912, was the best of all with ten entries. The 
winner and subsequently Reserve for sow Championship was 
Treveglos Angelina 2nd^ a beautiful sow of superb quality, 
long, deep, level and typical. Second was Drayton Annie, 
a quality sow of good length with great back and loins and 
square frame. Flower of the Valley was a very close third, a 
model of symmeti*y and quality. In Class 346 for pen of 
three sows farrowed 1913 (nine entries), Messrs. Whitley won 
narrowly with a very well grown pen, well coated, and with 
any amount of size and scope, but Mr. F. A. Perkins’ trio were 
beautifully matched pigs of neater stamp, and there was little 
to choose between them. There were no better matched nor 
finer quality pigs than Mr. J. Wame’s third prize pen, but 
they were a little short from pin to tail, and less developed 
owing to youth. 

Lincolnshire Curly-coated.—^The Judge was pleased to note 
the great improvement in the several classes, thus demonstrat¬ 
ing what can be done by careful breeding in selecting the best 
animals. 

POTJLTBY, INCIiUDING DXTOKS, GBBSH AND TURKEYS. 

The poultry section at Bristol was the best that has ever 
formed part of the Royal Show. The entries—^a total of 1,436 
in 140 classes—constituted a record, and the quality of the 
exhibits, taken as a whole, was excellent. The work Of 
adjudication was divided as follows:—Mr. 0. Sneddon judged 
the Game and Bantam classes; Mr. Clem Watson, the Langshan, 
Leghorn, Minorca, Dorking, Yokohama, Brahma, Cochin, 
Paverolle, Houdan, any other distinct variety, and Yokohama 
Bantams? Mr. H. P. Mullens, the Croad Langshan; Mt. 
Stainthorp, the Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes j Mr. K A. 
Cass, the BufiE, White and Black Orpingtons; Mr. W. W. 
Broomhead, the other Orpington classes, Sussex^ Brit^ Rhode 
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Island Red, Ancona, Maline, Campine and Japanese Bantams ; 
Mr. J. E. D. Moysey, the White Plymouth Rocks, Ducks, 
Geese and Turkeys 

The Old English Game 'were a grand lot, particularly Black- 
Reds and Spangles in both old and young classes. The first 
prize winners were birds of exceptional merit. Indians were 
good also, but several birds were rough in feathers through 
having been used in breeding pens. The Moderns were two 
really fine classes. The first winning Black-Red cock was a real 
topper and in splendid condition. Same may be said of the 
hens. The first, second and third were hard to separate, all 
being good of their colour. The Sumatra were strong in 
numbers and quality, several birds possessing the brilliant 
metallic sheen on their feathers so much desired. The Midgets 
were composed of a variety of coloxurs, and contained several 
birds of a high standard for shape and colour of feathers. 
Many were very near the standard for points. 

The Langsham were not a big lot, but of good quality. It 
would be safe to say that the LegJuyrns were the best lot seen 
out at this time of the year for a long while, and most of them 
were in very good condition. Minorcas made two splendid 
classes, while the Dorkings were very much above the average 
both in quality and numbers. ToTcohamas were well repre¬ 
sented in colour, and the entry warrants their inclusion. 
Brahmas and Cochins did not come out very well, but the hot 
weather had brought many of the old birds into moult, hence 
the owners reserved their entries. French were very strong 
and many well-known winners ran in competition, while the 
Variety classes were the biggest seen for a long time, many of 
them being good enough to hold first place. Barred Plymouth 
Bocks were good classes both in numbers and quality. This 
breed has improved very much during the last six years. In 
the barred cock class, the three winners were all remarkable for 
the fine barring and richness in colour. The winners won on 
condition. The hen class was one of the best seen. First hen 
was beautiful in barring and colour, and shown at her best. 
The second hen was well barred, but not in same condition 
as first. The third was larger and a little coarser in her barring. 
Cockerels were another quality class. The first was very finely 
barred and well forward, the second and third being younger 
but full of quality. Pullets were not so good in quality except 
the winners. These were exceptionally good. In the bnff cock 
or cockerel class the prizes all went to adult birds. It was a 
grand class for quality, being very even in colour and plenty of 
size. ^ Hens were not so good, the entries not being in good 
condition with the exception of the winners and they were of 
very fine quality. 
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Of the Wi/andottes the laced Tarieties did not tm*n np well 
in numbers, although the quality in cock, hen and pullet classes 
'^ere all equal to other Shows. The cockerel class was very 
moderate and only two prizes were awarded. 

White Wyandottes head the classes for both quality and 
numbers, and the winning cock was soon claimed at 202. He 
is a wonderful bird, shown by a novice. The second, third and 
others in the class were extra good. The white hen class was 
headed by a Champion which has won prizes at many Shows, 
including the Crystal Palace. Others of extm merit followed. 
Cockerels were a good class, although several were a bit off in 
colour. The winner stood out and was claimed at 82. 8s The 
second was very broad and deep, while the third was looser in 
colour. Pullets were also a wonderfully good class, and winners 
not easy to pick out after the first which stood clear away. 
Black Wyandottes^ of which there was not a large entry, are 
getting into fewer bands. But the winners in all four classes 
were better in colour than usual. The quality of Partridge 
Wyandottes couM not be beaten. They were a beautiful lot, 
all the prizes going to adult birds of very great merit. 
Columbians turned up well in both numbers and quality. 
The three winning cocks were beauties for colour and striping. 
The prizes all went to adults. Hens or pullets were a very 
fine class, the winners, all pullets, being a charming lot. The 
class for Blue cock or cockerel shows improvement. The first 
cock stood out for colour, being free from lacing. Hens were 
not so good, lacking condition. "Any other colour” Wyandotte 
cock or cockerel made a good class. The Buffs are improving 
very much. A Buff heads the list, a good one, Silver Pencilled, 
second, and a Buff third, all of good merit. Hens or pullets 
good ; a grand Buff pullet wins. 

Mr. Cass expresses great pleasure at seeing collectively in the 
twelve classes, comprising Kack, Buff, and White Orpingtons^ 
so many birds of high quality. Type was generally good, 
and coloui* in many cases all that could be desix'ed. The 
winner in the Black cocks class excelled in type, size, and 
colour. The other birds in the money were very close in quality. 
In the class for Black hens the winner also stood far ahead of 
her competitors. The Black cockerels, as a whole, were excel¬ 
lent. The winning Black pullet was an exceptional bird for 
quality. Buff hens were a very moderate collection. The winner 
in the Buff cockerels class was, in the Judge’s opinion^ the finest 
specimen of a Buff cockerel he had ever seen, excelling in type, 
and wonderful evenness and soundness of colour. Buffi puUfts 
were excellent in numbers, but quadity disappointing. Some 
grand birds were shown in the class for White cooks. White 
hens made a good coUectiom the first and second bens (being 
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of exceptional merit. White cockerels as a class were dis¬ 
appointing, the birds appearing to be very immature. White 
pullets were a very good class for quality and quantity. 

Spangled Orpingtons were rather weak, numerically, but 
the cockerels wei*e a nice lot, and better than the pullets. The 
entries of Blue Orpingtons were most gratifying, while a nicer 
collection for quahty it would be difficult to find at this time 
of the yeai*. The “ any other colour Orpingtons were, unfor¬ 
tunately, poor. The Sussex were remarlmbly good classes and 
seldom^ if ever, has there been a better display out of the 
county from which the breed took its name. The Rhode Island 
Beds formed the biggest classes in the poultry section ; and 
the quality also was especially high. Both Anconas and Mahnes 
were very good ; while seldom has there been such a fine 
collection of Gampines at an agricultmal show. There were 
not many entries of Japanese Bantams, but the birds on view 
were of high quality. 

The White Plymouth Book section was somewhat dis¬ 
appointing, only two cocks facing the Judge, whilst six females 
turned up, all of which shewed traces of the breeding pen. 

Tie Waterfowl section was well filled, and many birds in 
the young classes were very promising indeed, the winning 
young B&uen drake and Buff Orpington drake calling for 
special mention. In the adult classes nearly all the exhibits 
were in poor condition, and wanted to moult before being fit to 
exhibit. The Judge was especially struck with the winning 
white Indian Runner in the adult A.O.y. class— a. bird which 
excelled in every way- The Blue Orpingtons showed improve¬ 
ment, and in the Judge^s opinion there is a big future for 
this handsome and useful variety of duck. The Geese were in 
rough feather, very little separating them. 

A grand lot of Turkeys were on view, the winning cock 
being exceptionally good. 


Pbodxtoe. 

Butter.—^The exhibits of butter totalled 135 entries in eight 
classes. Class 493 (box of 12 two-pound rolls) contained only 
one entry. The quality on the whole was even throughout, and 
there were only five e]^bits which may be termed as inferior 
produce. During judging oi>erations the butter was exposed for 
a time to considerable heat, just long enough to test the extent 
to which the various samples could withstand the effect of heat 
It was noticeable that many of the samples retained their firm¬ 
ness to a remarkable degree, especially so in the case of Nos. 76 
and 117, where 99 points were gained out of a possible 100. 

Classes 494 and 495 (butters ** without any salt ”) included 
too many exhibits which contained small percental of salt, 
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and if analyses of these exhibits had been taken, it could have 
been proved that some exhibitors contravened the regulations 
of competition in these two classes The slight salting of cream 
during ripening and the brining of the wooden utensils are 
sufficient to convey to butter sufficient saltness to bring out the 
flavom* of the butter more prominently. This is frequently 
done by exhibitors unconsciously and they are satisfied in their 
own minds that salt has not been added to the butter. 

Cheese.—The Cheddar section was rather disappointing as 
regards quality, a good number of exhibits -were faulty in flavour 
and weak in texture. Owing to the extreme hot weather, a 
number of the samples were running whey, a fault frequently 
found in spring cheese when under abnormal heat temperatures. 
The prize lots might be described as useful samples, being clean 
in flavour, good texture, and in appearance attractive and well 
set up. 

The Cheddar truckles were similar in quality to the Oheddai*s. 
A number of the samples were plain in flavour, and in texture, 
tough and more or less of a skim character. The first and 
second prize lots might be classed as creditable exhibits. 

The Cheshires (Classes 503 and 504, white and coloured) were 
not quite so well filled as usual. The quality of the exhibits in 
these classes was hardly up to the usual standard exhibited at the 
Boyal. Over acidity and tightness in texture were the principal 
faults, and nothing of outstanding merit was found. Cheshire 
cheese very frequently show tightness in texture during the 
early part of the summer, and makers should guard against 
produce of this type, which frequtotly follows full development 
of acidity in spring milk. The prize lots in the Cheshire 
classes could only be described as useful samples. 

Double and Single Gloucesters (Classes 505 and 506). The 
entries in these classes were rather more than usual, and the 
general character of the exhibits was only ordinary as regards 
quality. A good number of the samples were tight made, and 
deficient in flavour, Mskers of double and single Glouoesters 
should aim at making a cheese showing richness of texture, 
as any indication of tightness or over acidity is looked upon as 
a serious fault in this variety of cheese. The prize exhibits 
were clean in flavour, of good texture, and well set, showing all 
the features of fine cheese. 

North Wiltshire truckles (Class 507). This was a small class 
with only three exhibits. The quality was very common, and 
in consequence the Judges could only see their way to award 
one prize. 

The Stiltons were excellent, and possibly more uniform in 
quality ijfciaa any other class in the ^ese secticm. The prize 
exhibits showed all jOhe features of prime Sttltons, being dean in 
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flavour, of gi.>od colour, and creamy in texture, and in appearance 
left little to be desired. The firat prize lot in this class was 
quite outbtanding. 

Wen&leydales (Class 509). The cheese in this class were 
very disappointing in quality, and in consequence the Judges 
could not see their way to make any award. 

Class 51U. Caerphilly was rather a heavy class, and the 
general quality of the exhibits was only average. A good 
number of the cheese were poor in texture and tight made, which 
is always a serious defect in a Caerphilly. The prize lots were 
creditable exhibits, being clean in flavour, good texture, and 
well set up. 

Cider and Perry.— Dfy Cider in Cask. The ciders noticed 
in Class 511 were fairly good, but some of the entries were 
neither of the type nor quality that justified their being 
exhibited. 

Sweet Cider in Cash. In Class 512 there were also some 
entries that ought not to have been exhibited on account of 
their bad colour, which was accompanied by either an after¬ 
taste or a sickly bad flavour. Only the entries gaining awards 
were worth noticing. 

Class 513, Oaek Cider madeprevimiB to 1912, was better than 
the previous one, the first prize entry being distinctly the best. 

Dry Cider in Bottle (Class 514) was fairly good, and some 
of the exhibits were excellent, {wticularly those to which 
the prizes were awarded, each being of quite a distinct type 
of vintage. 

A better class than the previous one was Class 515, for 
Sumt Cider m Bottle^ many of the exhibits being good. The 
* firnt prize cider in this class was far and away &e best cider 
exhibited in any of the classes. 

Class 516, Cider in Bottle made previous to 1912, made the 
best class, containing as it did fewer second rate ciders than 
any of the others. 

For Dry Perry in Bottle (Class 517) there was no award. 

Siveet Perry in Bottle (Class 518) was excellent. The 
impression created was that although some nice ciders were 
exhibited there was nothing of outstanding merit, and the 
Judges were strongly impressed with the fact that it is still 
within the power of cider makers to place before the public 
ciders of greater variety and better quality than has yet been 
done, bearing in mind the ample opportunity there is for doing 
so both fi’om the extensive variety of cider apples that are 
grown and the diverse character and formation of the soils in 
the various cider counties. 

The results of the chemical analyses of the samples for 
which prizes were awarded are appended: 
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Glass 511. — Gash of Dry Gider^ not less than 9 and not 
more than 18 gallons^ made in 1912. 


No. 

Specific 

gravitT" 

Alcohol 

, Total 

I solids 

j Acidity 

Awards 

310 

1-015 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1 per cent. 


4*30 

5*39 

1 *355 

Ist Prize 

312 

' 1*015 

4*50 

5*26 

*429 

2nd Fnze 

338 

I 1013 

j 3 40 

3*99 

586 

3id Piize 

OlM-SS 

512. — Gash of Sweet Gider, not less than 9 and not 
more than 18 gallons, made in 1912. 

353 

1*032 

1*95 

8 36 

*422 

1 1st Prize 

365 


3-25 

8*92 

*600 

1 2nd Prize 

369 

1*025 

3*40 

7*50 

) 

*375 

3rd Prize 

LASS < 

513. — Gash of Gider^ not less than 9 and not more than 
18 gallons^ made previous to 1912. 

378 

BB 


5-71 

■462 

Ist Prize 

371 


4*25 

5*67 

•886 

2tLd Prize 

375 

1017 

4 25 

5*74 

*509 

3rd Prize 

Class 514.- 

--One Dozen Dry Cider^ made in 1912. 

387 

1*016 

4-80 

5*42 

■416 

1 

1st Prize 

379 

1*013 

4*80 

4*46 

•653 

2nd Prize 

392 

1*016 

6*60 

5*36 

•620 

3rd Prize 

Class 515.- 

-One Dozen Sweet Gider, made in 1912. 

399 

1*029 


7*99 

-593 

Ist Prize 

115 


1*95 

8*78 

•516 

2nd Prize 

421 

1*028 


8*39 

*415* 

.3id Prize 

Class 516. — One Dozen Gider, made prsviaus to 1912. 

438 


2*86 

7*66 

•476 

1st Prize 

446 


s-io 

6*07 

•412 

2nd Prize 

442 

1*024 

4*60 

7*66 

•361 

3rd Prize 


Class 517. — One Dozen Dry Perry. 
[No Awabd.] 


Class 518.—On« Dosm Sweet Perry. 


460 

1-036 

1*30 

0*48 

•489 

1st Prize 

459 

l-<»4 

1-46 

9-18 * 

■m 

2ad Prize 

453 

1-041 

2-20 

lX-46 

•888 

Sid Prize 
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Wool.—There was nothing of a special character to report 
on the v^ool exhibited at Bristol. There were many high-class 
samples shown in most of the clabse'=i, and also some which 
were barely of average merit. In Glass 522 all the samples 
wrere short wools, and those in Class 525 were of the long 
•wool type. These were errors of description. In Class 525 
two entries were disqualified as not having been washed in the 
ordinary way. Probably hot water and soap may have been 
used in this process. In Class 527 three exhibits were also 
disqualified for the same reason. 

Hives, Honey, &c.—The Judges of the bee department con¬ 
gratulate the Royal Agricultural Society on the display of 
hives, honey and appliances staged at the Show held in Bristol. 
The competition in Class 528 was very keen, all the collections 
being good, and in making the awards the Judges took into 
consideration the workmanship of the hives, and the general 
utility of the articles shown. In Class 529 the Judges would 
specially mention No. 547, a hive tor general use, combining 
useful devices for queen rearing and conti*olling swarming. 
Among honey extractors, No. 558 deserves mention for its 
excellent workmanship. The honey classes were well filled, 
the honey generally good, and compared favourably with that 
exhibited at previous shows. The display in Class 548 was 
well got up and most attractive. In Clabs 554 there were two 
exhibits of a scientific nature which deserve special mention as 
being of interest from an educational point, the first prize 
being awarded to No. 684 for a series of wonderfully fine photo¬ 
graphs in natural colours of flowers visited by bees, of the bees 
themselves as well as their combs. The second prize went to 
No. 685 for a complete series showing the metamorphosis of 
the bee from the egg to the perfect insect, as well as examples 
of comb both old and new. 

Horse-shoeing Competitions.—^The work done by the com¬ 
petitors in the hunter’s class was very varied. The pri'^e 
winners in this class stood far above the others. The 
competition in the roadsters’ class was very keen and the work 
done was excellent all round. In the cart horse class the work 
was also very good. In this class several of the competitors 
who had done good work lost marks by exceeding the time 
limit. 

Butter-making CompetitionB.—^These competitions were most 
successful. The actual number of competitors who made butter 
totalled 147 and the prize money amounted to 941 The class 
for County Competitors was dealt with in six sections and 
extended over the first three days of the Show, and—except on 
the first day, which was very hot and unfavourable for making 
butter—^the work of the competitors was excellent and well 
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over the usual standard. There was a healthy rivalry amongst 
the competitors from the nine counties comprised in the 
competitions, and it was pleasing to find that the prizes were 
pretty equally distributed over the whole area—^which indicates 
that all the counties are well served by their migratory dairy 
schools. The Championship Glass on Saturday was a very lai*ge 
one, with forty-seven competitors for a single prize of lOZ. This 
class was divided into three sections and all individuals did 
extremely well. There was little to choose amongst the twelve 
gaining the highest number of marks. 

Horticulture.—^The exhibits in this section, which were 
housed in three large tents, fully maintained the standard of 
merit attained at previous Shows of the Society, and, on the 
whole, an excellent and attractive display was provided. It 
was unfortunate that the Holland House Show was held on the 
same dates, thus preventing some of the Metropolitan trade 
growers from exhibiting at Bristol, but ample material was, 
nevei*thelesB, available in the various classes. Of outstanding 
merit in the non-compefitive section were the collections of 
orchids and hippeastrums shown by Lieut.-Col. Sir George 
Holford, K.C.V.O.. for which he was awarded two of the 
Society’s Large Gold Medals and also a Gold and Silver Gilt 
Medal given by the Royal Horticultural Society. The latter 
Society sent a deputation to visit the Show consisting of the 
President, Lord Grenfell, Baron Schroder, Sir Harry Veitch, 
Mr. W. P. May and the Secretary, the Rev. W. Wilks. 

There were many contributory causes to t o success of the 
Bristol Show, and of these the hearty co-operation of the 
county and city of Bristol took a foremost position. ‘ The Lord 
Mayor (Mr, Alderman Lowe) displayed the most generous 
hospitality and was indefatigable in attending the meetings of 
the Local Committee and the several functions connected with 
the Society’s visit. In all his work the Lord Mayor was ably 
supported by Sir Frank Wills, Mr. Alderman Hayes, and the 
other members of the Corporation. The Bristol Local Com¬ 
mittee, under the Presidency of His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, are to be congratulated on the results of their labours 
in connection with the arrangements for the Show, in which 
they were greatly assisted by Mr. Edmund J. Taylor (Town 
Clerk), Mr. Peter Addie (City Valuer) and by the Honorary 
Local Secretary, Mr. George Nichols, the latter gentleman 
occupying the position filled by his father, the late Mr. George 
Nichols, at the Bristol Show of 1878. 

Amongst the numerous other bodies to whom the Society 
are indebted for their cordial reception are the Overseas' 
Committee, whose labours greatly enhanced the popularity and 
value of the Overseas Section in the Showyard; the Merchant 
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Venturers; the Commoners, who were most kind in connection 
with the occupation of the Showyard site on the Downs, and 
the Gloncestei*shire Agricultural Society, who, as on the occasion 
of the Gloucester Show in 1909. gave up their ehovr for the 
year 1913, and joined forces with the Society in one of the 
most successful shows that the Society has ever held. 


1(> Bcilfoid Square, 

London, W C. 


Thos. MoRow. 


REPORT ON THE 

TRIALS OF MILKING MACHINES, 1913. 


REPORT OP THE STEWARDS. 


St0ioard9‘ 


/Ebksst Mathews, little Shardeloes, Amersbam, Bucks. 
The Hon. John E, Gbobs, High Legh, Knutsfoid. 
Chbistopheb MiddIiETON, Vane Terrace, Darlington. 
wWiLLiAM Bubkitt, Grange Hill, Bishop Auckland. 


The Trials of Milking Machines for the gold and silver medals 
and money prizes offered by the. Royal Agricultural Society 
were held at Grange Hill Farm, Bishop Auckland, where, 
through the kind offices of Mr. Christopher Middleton, the 
cows and premises, with the motive power, piping, and neces¬ 
sary labour were most generously placed at the disposal of the 
Society by Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Ltd., the owners 
of the farm. 

The Regulations issued by the Society, under which the 
trials were carried out, were as follows : 


1 . The trials will be held at Grange Hill, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 
commencing on April 22,1913. 

2 Notice of the place and date of the trials will be posted to eTeiy com¬ 
petitor as soon as they are fixed. All machines entered for competition must 
be delivered at the place of trial by the date fixed in the notice. 

H Every competitor must himself provide for the delivery of his imple¬ 
ment to the place of tnal, and for its removal immediately after the conclusion 
of the trial. 

4. Motive power and piping will be available, but competitors must 
provide any special attachment they may require. 

5. Only one machine of same make will be allowed to compete. 

fi. All machines competing must be exhibited in the Showyard at Bristol. 

7. Every machine entered must be capable of milking at least two cows 
at a time, and the number of cows to be milked will be left to the discretion 
of the Judges. 
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8. Division of milk leceplacles must be so arranged that records of each 
cow milked can be taken. 

9. ^ As far as possible the cowman in charge of the cattle will be available 
for fixing the machines, under the directions of the competitors, so that the 
cattle may be as little affected as possible. 

10. The following are some of the points to which the special attention of 
the Judges will be called: 

(a) Time taken in milking. 

(ft) Weight of milk exclusive of strippings. 

CO Convenience in attachment to the cows taking into account ease of 
replacing where machine has become detached from any cause. 

(d) Security of attachment to teats. 

(a) G-entleness in operation. 

CO Base in regulating speed of machine. 

(g) Condition of milk. 

(/O Ease and thoroughness of cleansing. 

(0 Lightness of milk receptacles. 

(J) Minimum of supervision during milking, so that man in charge can 
leave cows, to carry milk to the dairy. &c. 

(A) Pnce of machine with cheapness of renewal and durability of 
working parts, (See Begulation 8 ) 

In response to the Society’s invitation seventeen machines 
were entered, of which thirteen arrived at the place of trial. 
One machine was subsequently withdrawn, and another arrived 
late on the evening of Tuesday, April 22, and was debarred 
from competition, but the exhibitor was allowed to give a 
demonstration of the working of this machine. 

List of the thirteen competitors whose machines arrived at 
Grange Hill: 

J. Bartram & Son, Proprietary, Ltd., 688 Bourke Street, Melbourne. 

Davies and Bansome, Oaxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

Davies and Bansome, Oaxton House, Westminster, S,W. 

Gane Milking Machine Go., Ltd., Auckland, New Zealand, 

Klim Milking Machine Co, 20 High Holborn, London, W.O. 

I^wxence-Keimedy, Ltd., 22 Maxwell Boad, Glasgow. 

Manus Milking Machine Co., Norrkfiping, Sweden. 

Max Milking Machine Co., Kelmerhns 12, Copenhagen. 

Jens Nielsen, 28 Mariendalsvej, Copenhagen. 

Nyeboe & Nisseu, $7 Baadhuspladsen, Copenhagen. 

Mjolkningsmaskin Omega, Flen, Sweden. 

Yaccar, Ltd., 7 Deumau Street, London, 6.E. 

J. & E. Wallace, The Foundry, Castle Douglas. 

This large number of entries necessitated the issue of the 
following special rules and regulations: 

1. The official trials will commence on Tuesday, April 22, but prelimin^ 
trials of the machines on the particular group of cows allotted to each machine 
may be started on Friday morning, April 18. 

2. Competitors will be allowed to commence fixing the machinery, &c. 
necessary for their machines on Monday, April 14. Anvone wishing to start 
before that day must communicate with the Seoaretary of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society, 16 Bedford Square, liondon, W.O., not kteor than April 7. 
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3. A group of tour cows will be allotted to each machine, the lots being 
drawn by the Society. 

4. The groups of cows will be chosen to give as nearly as possible the 
same weight of milk. The group letter will be attached to each animal, 

6. The owner of the cows will see that they are thoroughly clean before 
the trials commence and during the trials. Damp cloths may bo used before 
each milking to clean the teats and udders. 

C. Both in the preliminaiy and official trials, the milk will be weighed by 
the Stewards after the milking machine has completed its task and before the 
cows are stripped. The cows in all cases will be stripped by the cowman 
employed on the farm, and not by the competitors, and the weight of the 
strippings will also be taken by the Stewards. 

7. The Bacteriologists will take samples at each milking, 

8. Only the owner of the machine or his agent and the operator will be 
allowed to be present during the trial of any machine, and no person other 
than the Judges Stewards, and other representatives of the Society will be 
allowed in the sheds <luring the trial. Competitors will not be allowed to be 
present during the trial of machines other than their own. 

The Stewards have the power to disqualify any machine which doe*^ not 
comply with the conditions governing the trials, and to oixler the removal of 
any person who does not conform to the regulations of the Society or to the 
directions of the Stewards. 

10. In cleaning the machines, cold water, hot water, and steam will only 
be allowed. The use of antiseptics is prohibited. The cleaning of each 
machine must he done in the presence of the Stewards or Judges. After 
cleaning, the machines will he stored in a locked up roexm. 

11. Any machine using a teat syphon or any fitting necessitating the 
insertion of a tube or any other contrivance into the teats of the cows will not 
be allowed to be tried, and will be disqualified from the competition. 

12. Bepairs and renewals to machines after the commencement of the 
trials on Friday, April 18, must be carried out in the presence of the Judges 
or Stewards, who will take note of any such repairs or renewals. 

13. The Judges have full power to try the machines on various groups ot 
cows, and generally to do anything uecessaiy to ensure the thorough testing of 
any particular machine. 

In accordance with Regulations 3 and 4, the cows were 
most judiciously and fairly divided into groups by Mr. Burkitt, 
the manager of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Company’s farms. 
In one or two cases only had cows to be changed owing to their 
being nervous and irritable, caused no doubt by the presence 
of strangers in the byres. 

The cattle were excellent specimens of dairy Shorthorns, 
with good udders, and were considered both by the Judges, 
officials and competitors as eminently suitable for the trials— 
indeed the opinion was generally expressed that it would be 
hard to find a lot of animals better qualified for the purpose. 

The preliminary trials commenced on Friday, April 18, at 
5.30 ^m., and were continued daily until Monday evening, the 
Slst instant, when, thanks to the hearty co-operation of tho 
exhibitors and their attendants, everything was going as 
smoothly as possible. 
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The various milks ami strippiugs were weighed at each 
milking, samples being taken for analytical and bacteriological 
purposes, while the time taken in milking each cow was also 
carefully recorded. These operations were continued through¬ 
out the trials. 

The official trials commenced on Tuesday, April 22, the 
times for milking being 5.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m., and the 
daily conditions exactly similar to those in force during the 
preliminary trials, except that in the last two stages eight and 
twelve cows respectively were milked at one test by each 
machine. 

The following are the reports of the Judges and the experts 
from Reading University College :— 


r J ( Bathtux Hirpramr, Ston Ea«ton Park, Bath. 

' ^ * i jAuas SadIiBB, Crowe Gates, Crowe. 


liaoterwlogistsl 


/John Goldiko, P'.I.C., F.CS., Beseaioh Chemist m 
Bairying, tJnlyersity College, Beading 
B Stkniiousb WimiIamb, mb, cm, B.Sc, D.Ph, 
Bescaroh Bacteriologist, Univeisity College, Beading. 
jAJifES Mackintosh, N.D A. (Hons), N.D.D, beottiTcr in 
Dairy Farming, University Coll^, Beading. 


The vacuum pump which was used at the trials was kindly 
provided by Messi's. Lacy Hulbert & Co., Westminster. 

To Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Company the Society is 
greatly indebted for allowing the trials to be canied out on 
their farm, and especially for permitting their cows to be used 
for the vaaious types of milking machine without any 
restrictions, which, considering that the machines came not 
only from this country but also from the colonies and abroad, 
was most generous. 

The Stewards also wish to put on record their thanks to 
Mr. Burkitt, the manager of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & 
Company’s farms, who undertook and carried out successfully 
the diHioult task of dividing the cows into groups yielding 
similar quantities of milk, arranged the fitting up of the sheds 
to suit the various types of machinery, and generally did 
everything that was necessary for the proper carrying out 
of these importaut trials. 

They also desire to express their most cordial thanks to 
Mrs. Burkitt for the very kind and hospitable way in which 
she entertained them and all the other officials connected with 
the trials. 

Owing to the limited ^aoe in’cow-byres gen,erally, and the 
disquieting effect on the cows of the presence c£ strangers, 
it is a matter of I'egiet that neither the public nor the Press 
could he invited to be present to inspect or report upon such 
important trials. 
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EEPORT OP THE JUDGES. 

The Trials of Milking Machines were held at Grange Hill 
Farm, Bishop Auckland, in the County of Durham. 

Eleven machines were present and ready for trial on the fii'st 
day on which the judges attended. These were as follows :— 

A. Mjolkningsinaskm Ome^, Flen, Sweden. 

B. J. Baitram & Son, Melbourne, Australia. 

E. Vaccar, Ltd., 7 Denman Street, London, B.C. 

F. Lawrence-Kennedy, Ltd., Glasgow. 

G. The Max Milking Machine Co., Copenhagen. 

H. Dayies & Kansome, Caxtou House. Westminster, S.W. 

K. J. & B. Wallace, Castle Douglas, N.B. 

H. Gane Milking Machine Co., Auckland, New Zealand. 

O. Nyeboe & Nissen, Copenhagen. 

P. Jens Nielsen, Copenhagen. 

Q. Maniis Milking Machine Co., Norrkbping, Sweden. 

A small machine called “ The Klim,” worked by foot power, 
which was not present when the trials commenced, was seen in 
operation by the Judges, but this machine was, unfortunately, 
too late to participate in the bacteriological tests, even if it had 
not failed in other respects. 

We may mention that appliances of the Teat Syphon ” type 
were not allowed to compete, as they were rightly considered 
by the Society to be injurious to the cows. 

At the commencement of this report it would be well to 
state that the whole plant is included in the term Milking 
Machine,” and also that the cows on which the competing 
machines were tried, had been accustomed to being milked by 
machines for two years. 

It seems that milking machines practically work on two 
fundamental principles, namely, vacuum plus mechanical 
pressure, or mechanical pressux*e alone. The fli'sl. of these 
principles seems to be that most generally adopted, the inven¬ 
tors having taken advantage of the vacuum controlled by a 
pulsator to obtain the mechanical motion by which the cow’s 
teat is pressed by the rubber teat cup at the same time that 
the vacuum is present to draw the milk from the teat to the 
receptacle. In this manner the machines imitate the sucking 
action of a calf, which latter must be admitted to be the best 
means of extracting milk from the cow. 

The majority of makers using the rubber lining to the teat 
cup, have adopted the very ingenious plan of cutting facets in 
a thick wall rubber tube; these facets are flat and are cut 
deeper at the portion of the tube which embraces the upper 
portion of the teat, so that the squeezing action commences at 
the top and gradually extends to the lower portion of the teat, 
thus ensuring that the milk contained in the teat shall be 
extracted by a gentle intermittent pressure as well as by the 
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force exerted by the vacuum. This seems to be a natural 
process very nearly imitating the action of the calf’s tongue 
and is undoubtedly of great benefit in keeping the toat in good 
condition and preventing numbness. 

The second of the two fundamental principles "whore 
external mechanical pressure alone is used, was found in throe 
exhibits. This principle is more nearly aMn to hand milking, 
and there was much ingenuity displayed in arriving at the 
necessary motions. In considering this type of machine from 
a bacteriological point of view it is at once apparent that 
without the very greatest difficulty there can be no provision 
made to prevent exposure of the milk to the air or contamin¬ 
ation from many sources. Beference to the bacteriological 
results of these trials will quite uphold this statement. 

Turning to the points to which the special attention of the 
Judges was called, as given on page 1, we wiU take a few of 
them and explain the construction which the Judges put upon 
them. Sub-sections (o), (6), (/), and perhaps (c), may all be 
summed up into what we shall call “ byre time.” In mentioning 
the term “ speed of the whole proceeding ” in milking a herd 
of cows, one must not forget that most of the best types of 
machines will strip fairly clean when left long enough to do 
so; but that it is not an economy of time to do this. In 
practice it is found better and quicker to let the machine do 
the heavy work and to strip by hand. Say for instance that 
the machines can milk six cows at one time and that the 
machines have finished milking the first batch and are now 
started on the second, the one or more attendants will now 
proceed to hand strip the first batch, which they will certainly 
have completed by the time the machines are ready to be 
moved on to the third batch of cows. Another advantage in 
this method is that the massage incidental to hand milking is 
highly beneficial to the udder and teats. 

Sub-section (d). Security of attachment to teats is most 
important, and some of the machines were weak on this point. 
It can readily be understood that the chance of contamination 
is very great where the teat cup or chps drop into the bedding 
in the byre with the vacuum still on from the main and the 
receptacle ready to catch all that the cups inhale. 

Sub-section (e). Glentlene^ in operation. Most of the 
machines had no difficulty in attaining this, and it has since 
been reported to us that the cows suffered no injurious effects 
from the trials. 

Sub-section (/). All the machines had simple means of 
regulating the speed of the pulsator. • 

Sub-section (g). This point is dealt with fully in the 
bacteriologioal report. 
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Svib-sectiou (Ji). Eaae and thorongliness of cleaning This 
is most important as upon it largely depends the purity of the 
milk. During the trials it was specially stipulated that only 
cold water, hot water, and steam should be used in cleaning any 
part of the machine to which the milk had access. This was 
at the request of the bacteriologists. Doubtless the use of strong 
antiseptics would have been most prejudicial to their work. 

Arising from this sub-section, the question of rubber tubes 
conveying milk should be considered. As far as possible this 
practice should be condemned, for several reasons, the most 
important of which is the fact that it is practically impos¬ 
sible to prevent the presence of bacteria on a surface such as 
rubber presents. In other words, it is most difficult to clean 
thoroughly. Another point against the use of rubber tubes is 
the fact that they are very apt to perish and crack whei-e they 
are continually being bent over as is done in the case of placing 
the cups on the teats in most machines using a vacuum. 

Sub-section (A*). This will be dealt with in the description 
of each individual machine. 

In giving a short description of each machine we propose to 
first take the one which the Judges selected as being the best 
machine which was presented for trial. 

MjollmingBmasMn Omega. First prize of 252. and gold 
medal.—It will be noticed on referring to the illustration of 
that part of the Omega machine which is essentially “cow 
borne,” that it consists of four main parts: the teat cups, the 
conduits, the pulsator, and the receptacle. It will also be seen 
that these four parts are combined in one unit which is attached 
to the cow by means of web straps, so that the weight of the 
unit is supported entirely by the cow, but unlike the majority 
of machines the milk ducts are made of celluloid, are trans¬ 
parent, and very tough, the inner surface very nearly approaches 
the smoothness of gloss, and so are quite easily cleaned. 

Before leaving the subject of these tubes it may be of 
interest to know that having misgiving concerning their 
strength under the different ordeals to which they were liable 
to be put during the process of cleandng, as well as in use io, 
the byre, the exhibitor was asked if he would allow ns to test 
one of them to destruction short of burning it. This was 
readily agreed to, so we first of all tried the bending test bold; 
with considerable force we were able to partially bueWe the tnbe. 
This was easily repaired by placing the tube in boiling trater 
when it became sufficienldy soft to restore it to its original 
form by a gentle j>ressii*e of the thumb and fingers. We then 
subjected the tube to the heat of steam at fiO lb. per square 
inch, which amounts to F. It beoahietSpBt but kept its 

* d 
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tube form well, and when allowed to cool on a flat table wa& quite 
straierht and fit for service in a few minutes. 

We next tried a crushing strain on the cold tube by stepping 
on it in nailed boots; this had practically no ill effects on it. 

The teat cups are entirely supported on the celluloid duct 
tubes which are led into the milk receptacle through rubber 
ring washers, the latter are air tight but allow of practically a 
universal motion of the cups including a telescopic motion thus 
allowing the cups room for adjustment to fit any cow. The 
tubes being transparent the attendant can at once see that all 
four quarters are milking properly, and by means of a tap, 
which is fitted to each tube where it leaves the cup, he can 
cease to operate any cup he may choose. 

Should the cups become detached from any cause, the 
resilience of the rubber wa8hei*s and the slight spring of the 
tubes just allow the cups to drop clear of the teats and no more. 
The receptacle contains an ingenious device which, by means 
of a floating ball valve so arranged that it closes the mouth of 
the vacuum pipe when the receptacle is full, allows the cups to 
fall to the above limit automatically. This was exemplified on 
one occasion when the yield of milk from one cow exceeded 
the capacity of the receptacle. It should be mentioned that the 
machines exhibited were made for use in Sweden, where we 
understand cows are milked three times a day. 

We understand from the representative of the Omega Com¬ 
pany that they intend to fit a tap in the metal vacuum pipe just 
where it enters the lid of the receptacle, by means of which, 
after closing the taps on the teat cups, the vacuum will be 
preserved over the milk while the unit is being removed from 
the byre, thus ensuring that the milk has never come into con¬ 
tact with the outer air at any time. 

This will be of the utmost importance where careful 
scientific milk tests are being carried out. 

The Omega machine was tried on the most nervous and 
restive cow that could be obtained, a cow which was restive 
even when hand milked by its own attendant. The cow tried 
without success to dislodge the machine, and finally settled 
down quietly. 

The pulsator in this machine is of the duplex horizontal 
type, and is carried on the after end of the receptacle. The 
speed is easily regulated. 

The power required to work four of these machines is about 
1 H.P., with a vacuum of 14 to 15 inches of water. The price 
of four machines which are sufiScient to milk a herd of fifty 
cows is 80t 

Included in this price are four groups of teat cups with their 
receptacles and pulsators, one vacuum pump, one air reservoir 
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witli vacuum gauge and relief valve, fifty l>rancli cocks, and 
complete length of piping. 

The following gives a comparison betweeu the Omega and 
one of the competing machines. 

Both machines were set to milk the same four cows on 
different days, the Omega on April 25 and the other machine on 
April 21. The morning milking only being taken in each case. 

Lb oz 

( Averaged 19 6 Milk per cow 

Omisoa -j „ 14 Strippings „ ,, 

6i minutes* time ,, „ 

16 9 Milk „ „ 

1 6 Strippings „ „ 

lOi minutes* time „ „ 

Kotb—T he time taken includes fixing and adjusting the milking machine unit. 

Vaccar^ Ltd, Second prize of lOZ. and silver medal.—This 
machine is so well known that it does not require the somewhat 
detailed description which we have given to the Omega. The 
system is the usual one adopted by this firm, and consists of 
rubber-lined teat cups connected to the receptacle, which stands 
on the ground, by a length of rubber tube through which the 
milk is drawn. These tubes are usually out and a piece of 
glass tube is inserted to enable the attendant to note the flow 
of milk. The intermittent action of the vacuum is attained by 
means of a double cylinder horizontal duplex pulsator which is 
fixed to the top of the receptacle, this being connected to the 
vacuum main by a short length of armoured rubber hose. 

On April 25 this machine was put to work on a batch of 
cows which had previously been milked by another competitor. 
For sake of comparison, we will take the case of one cow of the 
batch which was known to be a difficult milker. The perform¬ 
ance of the Vaccar was as follows:—On the 25ih the Vaccar 
extracted 18 lb. 4 oz. of milk, leaving 3 lb. of strippings, and 
accomplished this in 11 minutes. The other machine extracted 
18 lb. of milk, leaving 5 lb. 4 oz. of strippings in 13 minutes; 
showing a distinct advantage for the Vaccar on all throe items. 

The price of the Vaccar machine for milking fifty cows, 
which includes two machines each with a double sot of cups 
capable of milking four cows at one time, is 116Z. la. This 
price includes erecting and everything necessary to the milk¬ 
ing plant except the prime mover. 

We will now proceed to mention the other machines which 
were tried by the Judges, and to describe any salient feature 
without comment, takiijg them in the Same order as the 
previous list, ^ 

Datnes & Bansome, T^o machines were originally entered 
for competition, but one was withdrawn in the 

preliminary run. The competing machine was generally 


AsrOTHBB 
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Bimilar to other vacuum and pulsator machines. The horizon¬ 
tal pulsator was mounted on the lid of the receptacle, the 
inlet air being filtered through cotton wool. The appai’atus 
was arranged for the simultaneous milking of two cows. The 
indiaimbber air and vacuum pipes in this machine were made 
of diflfeient sizes, so as to avoid the possibility of error in 
coupling them up. The receptacle was divided by a partition 
so as to keep the milk from each cow separate, the pouring 
arrangement which consisted of a gun-metal screw and cap 
did not, however, commend itself. The price of the complete 
double set of apparatus as exhibited, consisting of the divided 
receptacle, pulsator, air and vacuum tubes, and two sets of teat 
cups, was given as 19i. 

Momm. This machine depends entirely on mechanical 
pressure applied to the teat; the milk gravitates to the recep¬ 
tacle, and is exposed to the air twice during transit. From this 
it follows that the receptacle itself is open to the air. 

Power is transfeiTed from the main shafting to the machine 
by a flexible shaft; the latter by means of cams actuates 
reciprocating plungers working in guides. The plungers carry 
ci’oss-beads having rubber pads on them, and their motion is 
such that the upper portion of the teat is pressed first, after 
the manner of hand milking. 

The average weight of milk per cow for morning and evening 
worked out at 31 lb. 11 oz., strippings 3 lb., and time llg mins. 

Jem Ntehen. Here the inventor relies on me<mnioal 
pressure only. The cam actuating the teat squeeza* being in this 
case on the main shaft the flexible shaft has a reciprocating 
motion, after the manner of the Boden wire. There are two 
of these wires delivering power to the rubber rings which fit 
on to the teats. Each wire is actuated by a separate cam so 
set that the rubber ring closes on the upper portion of the 
teat first and squeezes the milk from it into an open pail, 
which is slung on the cow. 

Nyeboe and Niasm, In this machine the principle of 
squeezing the teats is adhered to and is obtained by water 
power, the latter being set in motion by a reciprooatifig pupap 
driven from the main shafting. By means of valves the 
pressure is first brought to bear on the rubber ring fixed to 
the upper portion of the teat, which, by this means, is filled 
with milk ; the adjustable spring-loaded valve then opens and 
admits the pressure to the lower rubber ring, Squeezing the 
milk from the teat into the receptacle, to which the dhter {dr 
has access. In the final phase of operations the pressure is 
relieved front both rings. ' 

Cfanei. This maehi h e made use of vhehum aitd pulsator, 
the latter being ind^ndeuh The teat onps ware rubber litkod, 
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and were thinner at the top. The machine was nbed in con- 
junction with a releaser plant, which necessitated the milk being 
conveyed through long metallic pipes. These were cleaned 
by placing a tight fitting brush, of the bottle-brush type, into 
the pipe and drawing it through by means of the vacuum. 

J. & R. Wallace. This machine differed somewhat from 
the majority of machines depending on vacuum and pulsator in 
that each teat cup earned its own pulsator. The cups and 
liners were rather longer than is usual, and with the pulsators 
weighed 9 lb. per set. The rubber liners were formed in the 
usual manner with flats thinned towards the upper end. This 
machine was a particularly clean stripper. 

Max. This is a vacuum and pulsator machine varying only 
in details from the usual type, the chief difference being found 
in the construction of the pulsator. Rubber tubes are used to 
convey the milk to the receptacle. The teat cups are lined with 
rubber tube, which is slightly stretched. It is claimed that 
by this means it is possible to make one cup to fit any size 
of teat. 

Lawrence-Kennedy. This machine was very similar to the 
Vaccar, and worked on the same principle. One slight 
difference was shown in the method by which the calf tongue ” 
action was achieved. The teat cups were slotted on one side, 
and a rubber pad was fitted into the slot. The vacuum actuated 
this pad in such a manner that it caused an intermittent 
pressure on the teat. We were informed, at time of the trials, that 
this machine had not yet been put on the market, 

J. BaHram Jk Oo. We understand that this firm is under the 
same agency as the Yaccar and the Lawrenoe-Kennedy, and 
the system is similar. The pulsato^ is similar to that of the 
Lawrence-Kennedy, except that it contains only one differential 
plunger and hds a horizontal piston valve made of vulcanite. 
The teat cups are precisely the same as those used in the 
Yaccar. 

During the trials the majority of the competing machines, 
which were worked on the vacuum principle, used the vacuum 
supplied from the plant existing at the farm, the average 
vacuum being from 15 to 16 in. of water. This plant worked 
admirably, and was a great boon to those competitors. The 
Tables showing the weight of milk drawn from each batch of 
cows was ample evidence of the great care and judgment that 
had been bestowed by Mr, Burkitt in this department. The 
result of these trials, coupled with the fact that machine milking 
has been in successful practice for a long period at Grange Hill 
Farm, leaves no doubt that the milking machine is now a 
piactical implement, which, without being injurious to the cows, 
will save time and labour, in addition to ensuring greater purity 
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of milk. We wiHh to record oar admiration and thanks to all 
the officials connected "with the trials for the excellent organi¬ 
sation which we found on our arrival at Grange Hill, with 
special thanks to the Society’s Stewards, Mr. Ernest Mathews 
and the Hon. John E. Cross. Also to the Local Steward, 
Mr. Burkitt, who, with Mrs. Bui'kitt, showed us every kindness 
and hospitality. 

Our thanks are also due to the Society’s Engineer, Mr. F. S. 
Courtney, for his invaluable assistance with mechanical details. 

In concluding this report we must refer to the excellent staff 
of experts from the Reading University College who so ably 
undertook the bacteriological tests, and in mentioning this 
department I wish to lay great stress on the importance and 
completeness of their extremely arduous work. The Judges 
,were very largely guided to their decisions by the results 
obtained by these gentlemen, and their report must be taken 
into consideration when reading this one. 

BATNTXTN HlPPXSIiBT. 

JAS. SADIiBB. 


Baotbriological and Ohbmioaii Report upon thb 
Samples op Milk obtained at the Milking 
Machine Trials, Bishop Auckland, April, 1913. 

In oonsidei'ing this report it is to be remembered that the 
object of the trials was to discover which of the competing 
machines was the best from all points of view. The perfor¬ 
mance of the machine in the milking of the cows and the 
principles of construction ore of first importance. 

The bacteriological counts and the keeping quality of the 
samples obtained are subject to the influence of many factors; 
such as the skill and attention of the operator in the daily 
cleaning of the milking vessels and their connections. The 
influence of these factors is great and therefore in awarding 
marks the general construction was considered from a bacterio¬ 
logical point of view as well as the actual figures obtained 
at the examination. Taking all thq varying factors into 
consideration we entirely agree with the decision of the 
judges. 

The milking machine trials began on the morning of April 
18 and were continued twic4 daily until the morning of the 
25th, on which occasion only two stnachines were left in and no 
samples of milk for baeteriologioal examination were taken. 
On all other occasions sfunples were taken from, each eo'W as the 
milking proceeded, but those obtained on AprE «re mcolnded 
because the oow» had not # thtfo time got .ns^d to the machines. 
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This report therefore deals with the samples taken from the 
19th morning till the evening of the 23rd, when all the 
machines were at work except that machine N did not begin 
until the evening of the 19th In order to make a comparison 
between machine drawn milk taken under the most favourable 
circumstances, such as existed at the trials ; hand drawn milk, 
and milk taken by a machine which was in constant use, three 
further sets of samples were taken. 

A. —On the afternoon of the 17th, when 48 cows were 
milked by hand and samples taken. These cows were, with 
few exceptions, those which were afterwards used in the trials, 
they had been groomed for several days in preparation for the 
trials and before they were milked their udders were washed; 
the cans into which the milk was received had been steamed. 
The cows were divided into groups of four and the examination ^ 
carried out on lines exactly similar to those observed during the 
trials. The conditions were clearly better than those found on 
ah ordinary farm. 

B. Jk O'.—Samples which were taken in the evening of the 
27th and the morning of the 28th. These were taken from 12 
cows in three sets of four, under the normal conditions existing 
at the farm. The machines used were those which had been in 
use for a considerable period. They bad been steam sterilised 
on the 24th, and subsequently the tubes were washed each time 
after milking. The cans were steamed. This was in accor¬ 
dance with the custom at the farm to steam sterilise the tubes 
once a week- During the period of the actual trials every 
opportunity was given to the competitors to wash and steam 
their tubes and cans twice daily. No other means of cleansing 
was allowed. After cleansing, the machines were locked up in 
a clean stone floored, white washed chamber ready for use next 
time. It is true some of the competitors did not make the best 
use of their opportunities but the conditions prevailing were 
undoubtedly better than are likely to be found on an average 
dairy farm. It may therefore be of interest to compare the 
bacteriological contents of the milks obtained with those found 
when the cows were milked by hand and those found when 
the cows were milked, by an old machine under average 
ordinary conditions. In all cases the samples of milk were 
taken and examined on a similar plan. That is to say, as soon 
as each cow was milked a sample was obtained in a sterile glass 
stoppered bottle which was kept cool in ice. Proportional parts 
from each cow’s milking (there were four cows to each machine) 
were mixed together in a sterile flask, dilutions with normal 
saline were made and plates containing 10 whey gelatine were 
inoculated and incubated A fresh sterile pipette was used for 
each stage of the procedure and the plates were completed 
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■within thi’ee hours of the milking. The plates were counted 
until no fresh colonies appeared, or until liquefaction took 
place. In no case were they counted fewer than three times. 

It should be remembered that the samples from the hand 
milked cows were only taken on one occasion and that in the 
afternoon. They should therefore be compared with after¬ 
noon machine milkings and the figures obtained should not be 
too literally accepted. The milks, however, are sufficiently 
interesting to be included in the report. 


Hand milked, one 

Machine Trials 

occasion, 12 groups of 

Average of *> days after¬ 

4 cows each 

noon specimens 

No of organisms per cc. 

No of organisms 

2,000 

per c c 

1,000 

410 

1,600 

718 

1,600 

732 

1,000 

1,044 

4,000 

1,408 

1,600 

2,2C6 

2,000 

3,338 

1,000 

3,700 

6,600 

4,242 

4,000 

7,188 

6,000 

48,938 

Total 32,000 

Total 73,990 

Aveiage 2,666 

Average 6,727 


It is seen that six of the machines averaged less than the 
hand drawn milk and five of them averaged higher than the 
hand drawn milk. 

TherS is no doubt that the average of the machine drawn 
milk is greatly increased by the presence of pne machine which 
was bacteriologicaliy consistently bad throughout the trials and 
finally gave an average of 48,938 organisms per 1 o.c. It is 
doubtful whether it is fair to exclude this machine, but even if 
it be done, the general average still stands at 2,500 organisnis 
per 1 O.O., which is very little better than the hand drawn, br if 
the worst hand drawn milk be excluded to compensate for the 
exclusion cl the worst machine drawn milk, the averages 
work out at hand drawn 2,318, machine drawn 2,500, we 
hand drawn being thus 182 organisms per 1 c.o. betfier than the 
machine drawn. 

One further point remains for consideration before the 
keeping qualities of the samples and the report upon, the 
individual naachines are considered and that is the fact that 
except in the case of one machine all the matthines gave a 
better bacteriological content at the aftemoop mUhings than 
they did in the mornings. ' i 
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Total 

Average 


Trials Old Mai hme 


Averdjcc 5 zuilkmgB 13 cows 3setbot4 

4 cows each machine one milking 


Homing 

Evening 

Morning 

Evening 

3 940 

2,266 

28/1/13 

27/4/13 

2,410 

718 



2,800 

1,044 



33,900 

48,938 



17,5S0 

7,188 



7,020 

732 



12,360 

1,408 



8,100 

3,338 



940 

410 

26,800 

7,600 

6,500 

3,706 

4,800 

10,400 

6,080 

1,242 

3,600 

6,100 

100,(560 

73,990 

36,100 

23,000 

9,161 

6,727 ~ 

11,700 

7,666 


Various possible explanations of these facts may be offered* 
The morning milking began at 5.30 a.m., the evening at 
1.30 p.m.; there was therefore a difference of 8 hours between 
the milkings. The byres were cleaned up after noilking 
ceased; they were not so clean in the morning as in the 
afternoon. The teats and udders were more liable to be 
contaminated in the morning, these were washed before 
milking. The longer interval of time associated with the 
greater tendency to contamination of the teat orifices 
during the night might tend to an increase in the bacterial 
content of the foremilk. Throughout the trials this was 
supposed to be removed before milking: it was not very 
efficiently done. The machines themselves had had a longer 
interval of time during which any bacteria still present after 
cleaning could grow in them. The quantity of milk to be 
obtained was greater in the morning, this involved more 
prolonged exposure of the machines to the possibilities of 
contamination in the byre, increased risk of infection from the 
falling off of the teat cups, and in some cases necessitated tho 
changing of a can in the middle of the milking of a cow, the 
quantity of milk being too groat for the capacity of tho vessel. 
All types of machines showed this difference in bacteriological 
content between the morning and evening milkings. 

The keeping quality of the samples ,—In order to determine 
the keeping quality of the milks from the different machines, 
composite samples of the milk of the four cows milked by each 
conGjpetitor taken after every morning’s and evening’s milking 
were placed in sterile flasks plugged with cotton wool. These 
flasks were kept in a warm room, the temperature of which 
varied from 60° to 72° F. It was not found possible to regulate 
the temperature of this room exactly; but as the samples 
from each milking stood side by side and were subject to 
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the same variations of temperature, the results are strictly 
comparable. 

Small quantities of milk were taken from these flasks at 
intervals, 10 c.c’s of which were titrated with as little delay as 
possible 

Owing to the variations of temperature above mentioned, 
it is not possible, with any degree of certainty, to attribute a 
rise in the rate of development of acidity to a progi*essive con¬ 
tamination ot the tubes and milking vessels with milk 
souring organisms. 

From the morning of Saturday, April 19, to the evening of 
Wednesday, 23rd, a complete series of determinations was 
obtained from the time when some of the samples commenced 
to develop acidity to the time when some began to curdle. The 
average of figures so obtained is given in the following table, 
and indicates considerable differences in the keeping quality of 
milk from the different machines. 

Average of figvies obtained by the tittation of samples heptforthe ^ametme 
at the same temperature^ each lot being titrated on af least two oeoanom 

Remits expressed in gain of laHxo acid oxer original fresh nnlh per 100 
vohmes 

Samples tahen from Saturday morning to Wednesday eramng. 



G-am percentage 

Machine 

Gam percentage 

Hachmo 

lactic acid 

lactic acid 

D. 

0 07 

Q. 

0 23 

0. 

0 09 

A 

0 26 

IS 

013 

H. 

0 20 


018 

r 

0 28 

F 

0 21 

K, 

0 29 

a. 

0 22 




1 Avdrago for four days only 


The above order was in general maintained when the whole 
period of the trial was taken into account. 

It must be pointed out that all these results are good, more 
than half of the samples developing not more than 0‘1 per cent, 
laotio acid in three days in spite of the warm room in which 
they were kept. 

The onrdling of the milk did not coincide with the develop¬ 
ment of any particular amount of acidity as measured by the 
titration, some milks developing moire than twice as much 
acidity as others before they curdled. This is not to be won¬ 
dered at, considering the varied bacterial flora, nor can any 
close a^preement be looked for between the baotsriologtoal 
counts and the observed development of acidity. The* fi^es 
given do, however, indicate the keeping Of ih.e milks, 

which are good. 
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Report on the Individttar Machines. 
Machine A, 

JBacteriologioal CordeiKt fper 1 o,o. 



Morning 

Evening 

ISfcb . 

6,000 . 

1,260 

20th . 

7,800 . 

600 

2l8t . 

1,800 . 

310 

22nd . 

2,200 . 

5,460 

23rd . 

2,900 . 

3,700 

Total 

19,700 . 

. 11,330 

Average . 

3,940 . 

2,266 


ATerage morning and evening combined . . 3,103 

Position according to bacteriological content. . 4th 

Comments .—A very good macMne becanse (1) No rubber 
tubing. (2) Short straight celluloid tubes convey the milk 
from the cups to the can : a complete view of the inside of the 
tubes can be obtained. (3) The teat cups cannot fall into the 
litter. 

Siiggssted. —(1) That the lid be kept on the can when the 
latter is in the cow house. (2) That the internal surface of 
4 the can be rendered smooth. 


Machines D. <md E. 

These two may be considered together as their construction 
is very similar. 


19th . 

20th . 

2l8t . 

22nd . , 

23xd . 

Morning 
700 
6,400 
2,600 • 
1,600 
1,100 

Evening 

730 

800 

920 

640 

1,100 

Morning 

3 200 

2.300 
6,500 

1.300 
1,700 

Evening 

430 

800 

770 

1,720 

1,600 

Total 

12,200 

8,690 

14,000 

6,220 

Average . 

2,440 

718 

2,800 

1,044 

Average morning and evening combined . 1679 

Position aoocjrding to bacteriological content 2nd 

1922 

Srd 


During the trials every possible care was taken of these 
machines, so that bacteriologically the results were good. It 
must be remembered, however, that when used under ordinary 
conditions the machines present the following disadvantages: 
(1) Length of rubber tubing, the inside of which cannot be 
seen; (2) If the teat cups fall ofiE they suck up dust from the 
noor. 
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Machine F. 


19th . 

Morning 

12,200 

Evening 

120,000 

9,400 

20th . 

46,200 

21st . 

101,700 

102,600 

22nd . 

6,600 

4,690 

23rd . 

3,800 

8,100 

Total 

169,600 

244.690 

Average . 

33,900 

48,938 


Average morning and evening combined . . 41,419 

Position according to bacteriological content . 11th 

This machine was not a success. The milk from each teat 
is conveyed in a separate rubber tube to the receiver; each 
tube has its own tap, and this great length of tubing and 
associated crevices render efficient cleansing very difficult. 
The glass sight feeds leaked and admitted air into the milk. 
If the teat cups fall oflE they suck up dust from the floor. 


Machine <?. 


J9tb . 

Morning 

8,600 

Evening 

16,000 

20th . 

29,600 

. . 3,400 

2l8t . 

40,400 

13,000 

22nd . 

800 

1,840 

23rd . 

. 8,600 

_^ 3W 

Total 

. 87,900 

. 86,940 

Average 

. 17,680 

7,188 


Average morning ami evening combined . . 12,384 

Positidn according to bacteriological content . 10th 

The milk passes through a similar amount of rubber tubing 
to D and B, and therefore presents the same objections with 
regard to cleansing; likewise when the teat cups fall off they 
may suck up dirt from the floor. The construction of the can 
was such that it was difficult to clean, because of its depth, 
narrowness of the mouth and rouglmess of the joints. 



Madhim S. 


t9til» . 

Mommg 
. Ti,300 . 

Evening 

800 

20th . 

4,900 . 

800 

2l8t . 

. 17,000 . 

680 

22nd . 

1,100 . 

890 

2Srd . 

800 , 

1,000 

Total 

. 86,100 . 

8,wb 

Average 

7,620 . 

782 


Average o£ morning and evening combined . . 3,37$ 

Poeifcion according to bacteriological content . 

The milk passes throdjfli a Similar amotmii of tubing to 
D and E* There is also sindter trouble witktW teet cups. 
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The Trials of Milking Machines, 1913. 



Machine K. 

Homing 

Evening 

19th . 

. 4,900 

. 60,800 

690 

20 th . 

2,100 

21 st . 

. 1,600 

660 

22 nd 

. 1,900 

990 

23rd . 

. 2,600 

2,700 

Total 

. 61,800 

7.040 

Average 

. 12,360 

1,408 


Average moming and evening combined . . 6}88i- 

Position accordmg to bacteriological content 9th 

Gommmts .—Here the rubber tubing is relatively short. 
The air from the pulsators passes through the tubes with the 
milk. The teat cups fell ofE on many occasions. The can was 
readily cleansed. 

Machine N. 



Homing 

Evening 

19th . 

— 

4,010 

20 th . 

9,600 . 

2,500 

21 st . 

6,700 . 

1,940 

22 nd . 

14,900 . 

1,940 

23rd . 

1,200 . 

6.800 

Total 

32,400 . 

. 16,690 

Average . 

8,100 . 

3,338 


Average morning and evening combined . . 6,719 

Position according to bacteriological content . . 8th 

Two methods of delivery were adopted : (a) The milk 
passed first through rubber tubing, then through a long 
metallio tube into a can which, tipping over, delivered it into 
another length of metallic tubing and thence to a pail. It was 
quite clear that all this apparatus would not be kept clean, 
(5) The milk passed through rubber tubing into receptacles 
which were long, narrow, easily upset and difiicult to clean. 
In both oases the teat cups could fall off and suck up dust 
from the floor. 

The following machines—0, P, Q—are of quite a different 
type to any of these previously considered. The milk being 
obtained by pressure instead of suction. 



Machine 0. 


19th 

Homing 

1,400 . 

Bvenrgjf 

20 th . 

1,100 . 

1,000 . 

200 

21 st . 

430 

22 nd . 

700 . 

130 

23rd , 

600 , 

1,100 

Total 

4,700 

2,060 

Average 

940 . 

410 


Average morning and evening combined 
Position according to bacteriological content . 


676 

1 st 
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Comments .—Bacteriologically tlie milk from this machine 
was notably clean, bat owing to grave defects in the working 
of the machine it could not be seriously considered. 


Machine P. 



Morning 

Evening 

19tb 

2,600 

600 

20th . 

7,000 

. 11,000 

21st 

2,300 

2,320 

22nd . 

4,300 

1,010 

23rd . 

11,400 

3,600 

Total 

27,600 

. 18,630 

Average 

6,800 

3,706 


Average morning and eveoing combined . . 4,603 

Position according to bacteriological content . 6th 

Comments .—Bacteriologically the milk obtained was of 
moderate quality. The milk did not pass through any tubes, 
but was collected in an open pail. Although there was no 
possibility of contamination from tubes, the manipulation of 
udder and teats caused the milk to be contaminated by particles 
of dust, hairs, &c., from the cow. 


Machine Q. 



Horning 

Evening 

19th . 

4,600 

2,680 

20th . 

2 600 

2,100 

2Ut . 

4,200 

. 10,000 

22nd . 

10,700 

4,230 

23id . 

8,300 

2,200 

Total 

30,400 

. 21,210 

Average . 

6,080 

4,242 


Combined average morning and evening . . 6,161 

Position according to bacteriological content. < 7th 

Bacteriologically the milk was very similar to P. The milk 
passed from the teat cup through a very short tube into an 
open shallow tray, whence it was carried by a metal pipe 
forward to the receiver; on entering the receiver it passed 
through a layer of cotton wool between two gauae strainers. 
The teat cups, gauze strainers and receiver are difficult to cl^n 
properly, while the open teay caught hairs, dust, 4kc., falling 
from the udder which, though caught by the strainer, were 
subjected to continued vrashi^^tg by the entering nwli* 
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Suggestions to Milking Machine Makbes. 

1. The teat cups should be so supported that even though 
they be kicked off or slip oft the teats they will not fall to the 
floor and suck up dust, &c. Throughout the trials it was 
noticed that cups which depended solely upon suction for their 
support tended to fall off and become foul. 

2. The tubes leading from the cups to the can should be 
short; rubber and joints should be avoided. 

3. The can should be made without internal angles, with an 
opening sufficiently large to render a view of the interior 
possible, and to make thorough cleansing easy. 

John Golding. 

E. Stbnhousb Williams. 

Jambs Mackintosh. 


THE TRIALS OF HAND-POWER MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING DRY INSECTICIDES OR 
FUNGICIDES IN POWDER FORM 
TO BUSHES OR TREES. 

Thb trials before the Judges of Hand-Power Powder Sprayers 
took place at Long Ashton, Bristol, on May 23, 1913. An 
orchard on the Cider Institute was lent for the purpose. The 
Judges were Mr. 0. S. Martin, of Dunnington, Alcester, and 
Mr. u. M. Young, of Wisbech, with Mr. P. S. Courtney, the 
Society’s Consulting Engineer, and the trials were under the 
ohai^ of the Steward, Mr. E. V. V. Wheeler, of Tenbuiy. 

The Judges started their work about 9,0 a.m., and after 
exhaustive trials the awards were made as follows:— 

Ist Pnze—KnapEiack Powder Pniup, exhibited by Messrs. F W. Moellcn- 
kamp k Co, Iioodon. 

2 nd Pilze.—Knapsack Powder Pump, by Messrs, hlter k Co., I^ondon. 

Beserre —^Knapsack Powder Pump, by Messrs. H. Harijen k (!o., Xiuodon, 
called the “Holder." 

The Knapsack Pump shown by Messrs. Moellenkamp & Co. 
is of a very useful type. It is very simple in construction ; 
all the parts are very easily disconnected and can be easily 
replaced. 

The bellows are powerful and are held in place by brass 
bands which will not rust. The valve at the top of the 
machine is fixed with screws, and can be easily replaced, and 

the lance and spreader are well made; the lattwr can be bent 
* % 
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into different &hape& to alter the form of the spray, is made 
of German silver, and guaranteed not to break. The regulation 
of the feed is good. 

A strong point in its favour (and this applies to all knapsack 
powder pumps) is the portability for work among fruit trees 
and bushes where there is vevj little room; this pump will be 
found of great use. 

The price of the Moellenkamp Pump, 23s., is very low 
and was considered good value. This machine is of the single 
stroke variety. The makers make a machine exactly the same, 
but with double acting bellows at a little extra cost The 
capacity of the pump shown was 22 lb. of powdered sulphur. 



Pint Pruo Eliuipenck FowUer Spray Fump. l^zbibitrd by f W. UoeUeskiaap A do 

The pump shown by Messrs. Filter & Co. is a knft p pnok 
of the double acting diaphragm bellows pattern. The bellows 
are protected with a metal top which can be taken off to 
renew the bellows if required. The price of this pump is 
80«. 

The distribution of the powder was very even; lance wte 
light and handy in construction. This pump was spedally 
good for low work, such as powdering low bushes, stra'^^erries, 
potatoes, &c. The bellows did not appear to be poww^ 
enough to distribute powder apinst a wind upon high trees ; 
it was felt that the regulation of the quantity of powder 
discharged was not quite so good as should be ; this is a 
difficulty with all hand-power distributors. 

The “ Filter “ is easily taken to pieoSS* and all parts are 
renewable. The capacity is 28 lb. powder. 

Toil. 7*. K 
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Mebsrfl. Hartjen sent the “Holder” Knapnack Powder 
Bprayer. This is anotlH*r useful machine and ran very 
close tor second place. The “Holder” ib light and easily 
taken to pieces for repairs or renewal. The price of this pump 
is 32s. and the capacity 26 lb. The bellows are of single 
buroke action. 

All the knapsack powder pumps are worked by one man. 

Messrs. Gratton and Son, Boston, Lines., showed a pump on 
wheels worked by two men, a chain feeding the powder to 
blower. The difficulty with this style of feed is to get the 
small chain used to carry an even quantity of powder to the 
blower ; the latter is very good and the gear driving wheel 
easily turned. The price of the pump shown was 6/. 10s. 

Messi*s. Weeks, Maidstone, sent a very well made machine. 
It is carefully thought out and strongly built. The price of 
the hand-power machine is 6/. 6s. Of the large machines 
this is the best. The great difficulty with all these machines 
is to get a regular feed to the blower; the agitator used is 
of a small type and proved quite inefficient. If perfected in 
this direction it would make a very useful machine. Two men 
are required to work it; the capacity is 22 lb. powder, 

Messrs. F. Eandell, Ltd., North Walsham, sent a distributor 
worked by a plunger pump; it is not very portable, and 
is open for improvement. The capacity is 20 lb., and the 
price %l. It is supposed to be worked by one man, but would 
require two. It is well and strongly made ; the blower very 
good indeed. This pump, again, is weak in its feed. 

The conclusion arrived at by the Judges was that for the 
pai'ticular pui’pose shown, viz., “ for applying dry insecticides 
in powder form to bushes or trees ” the portability and even¬ 
ness of distribution and ease of dismantling of the knapsack 
type were great points in their favour. It was felt that the tan 
system of blowing, as against tbo bellows, was perliaps the 
correct system, but until the powder can be fed more evenly to 
the blowing chamber the “Knapsack” scores. The difficulty 
with the chain feed is that it does not sufficiently agitate the 
powder, which banks up in the form of a tunnel over the 
chain and the feed ceases. A very similar action takes place 
with a finger agitator. These defects remedied, and a light, 
easily portable machine at a fairly low cost evolved, steps 
would be made in the right direction. 

Jas. M. YOUNC. 
Charles S. Martin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS 
EXHIBITED AT BRISTOL, 1913. 

This year there were exactly the same number of entries in 
the New Implement Class as last year, namely foi^ty-seven, 
but the Judges were only able to award one medal, and allow 
one implement to be entered again next year under Rule 81 
as ‘‘being capable of further development.” 

The medal was awarded to the Perfect Dairy Machines, 
Ltd.^ Stand 163, No. 1862, for their Cream Separator Perfect 
New Model No. 12, 44 gallons per hour, with automatic 
lubricator, price 11/. 10s. 

This machine was exhibited in 1912 and the Judges 
would have tried it then only for the unfortunate fact that 
on account of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease it was 
impossible to get the milk until it was too late. 

Great attention has been given to the lubrication of this 
machine, there being only one lubricator to attend to. 

The vertical bowl, spindle and its bearings, worm wheel 
and its shaft, are all enclosed in the main casting, which is 
hollow, an4 through the top of which the first motion shaft 
turned by the handle passes. This woim wheel dips into the 
oil at the bottom of the casting, and throws it up and all over 
the different bearings; in fact the lubrication is the “Splash 
Lubrication^^ familiar to most people in the motor car engine. 
There is an ingenious clutch on the shaft which is simply a 
catch worked by gravity, engaging the shaft with the worm 
wheel when the former is turned, so that ^directly the rotation 
of the handle is stopped there continue no external parts 
running, the bowl and worm wheel alone revolving, and they 
are enclosed. 

On trial the full quantity claimed to be separated was 
reached, and the analysis as reported by the Society’s Analyst 
was very good. 

The implement recommended for entry next year was 
exhibited on Stand 286, No. 3608, the Darhy-Maekm Motor 
Plouph. 

The Judges considered that as this machine worked on an 
entirely new principle it should be tried; consequently it was 
taken to a field a couple of miles away, from which the hay 
had just been carted. The ground owing to the heat wee very 
dry and hard, and it is doubtful whether horses could have 
then done anything with it at all. The work done by the 
machine was very good, it broke up the land thoroughly— 
the facility of manoouvjing being fairly good-H-the defects 
being that the work on each side of the machine wsa not 

k; 3 
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—Darbv Motor Plough 
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evenly clone, and that the -work ms done better going up hill 
than going down; also that to move from one field to another 
or along the road, it was necessary to take out a driving shaft. 
These considerations and the cost (850Z.) decided the Judges 
to refer it to next year’s Show under Rule 81. It is described 
by the makers as follows :— 

“A Motor Ploughing machine supported on three travelling 
wheels, each of which is geared direct on to the engine, and 
when travelling forward the machine moves at the rate of half 
to one mile per hour. The ploughs are 12 in number, attached 
to a chain which revolves on sprocket wheels in the opposite 
direction to the progress of the implement. When at work 
there are six ploughs stirring up the soil and at the same time 
helping to propel the machine forward without putting the 
least pressure on the subsoil; it is 16 ft. 6 in. long by 8 ft. 3 in. 
wide, and turns at each end of the field in a little more than 
its own length.” 

Take tlie capital letter Y and imagine that each arm is an 
endless chain running over wheels situated in vertical plane, 
two at the point, and one at each end of the arms. On each 
chain are mounted six small ploughs; three will be on the top 
side, and three on the lower side in contact with the ground. 
The lower side of the chains with the ploughs run towards the 
point of the Y which is supported on a travelling wheel, the 
outer side being supported by two other steering wheels. It 
will be seen that as the ploupThs cut into the ground the 
tendency is to force the whole Y forward, so the propulsion 
does not depend on the traction of the wheels but on the 
working of the ploughs, and the adhesion of the wheels 
prevents the machine moving too fast. It could not be called 
a “general purpose” implement, which a farmer requires. 
Further developments and simplifications no doubt will be 
effected by next year. 

Taking tbe other exhibits in order of catalogue as they 
seem to require mention. 

The Milk Supply Plant, Stand 38, No. 211, manufactured 
by John Btruthers, and exhibited by J. d R. Wallace, CasQa 
Douglas. A vast amount of ii^nuity seems to be expended 
on the sealing and sterilizing Of the distributing vessels Sh(W>. 
It is doubtful whether all this elaborate system could be carried 
out in pj^ctio©. * 

Stan^ 46, No. 313. lUchard Sizer, Ltd., 82, Marh Lane, 
London. OvMng maohim/or making catik^/eemng cake into 
cubes. This apparatus would seem suitable for insts^tlou in a 
cake mill, and certainly the cubes umde save the dust usually 
present when cake is oeiing emshed in the prdinary crusher. 
The meal is fed into a hopp^ wheiiMe it drops mtp a 
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steam jacketed worm chamber, the end of which has suitably 
shaped holeb thiough which the compressed meal is forced, and 
cut off into suitable lengths by a revolving cutter, like a gigantic 
sausage machine 

On Stand 54, No. 377, Messrs. Robei't Boby, Ltd., was shown a 
system of Pneumatic Transport for gram. The action is simply 
that of a vacuum cleaner, A rotary or other pump sucks a 
cuiient of air cairjing the gx*ain with it along the pipe to its 
destination, the feeding end having a flexible pipe attached so 
as to ])e readilj plunged into the mass of the gram. Theie is an 
ingenious ai’rangement for switching from one pipe to another, 
and for sealing the delivery end so that the air does not leak 
through the wiong way. One would like to know whether 
the dust and dirt that must be knocked off the grain in its 
passage thiough the pipes is in practice returned to the bulk 
of the grain so as to keep up the weight. 



Pio S~Moellenl£dmph Potato Planting Machine 

stand 87, No. 692, F. W. Moellenkamp & Co., 85, Farring- 
don S^et, London, E.O. This is a potato planting maobiue 
made in Germany. It plants two or four rows, jaking one 
row the action is as follows 

Two dlbcs running side by side are furnished with six bets 
of catches each, like a and thumb. Suppose the discs 
wlilch are some 2 ft. in diameter are revolving clockwise the 
hopper for the potatoes is say at 8 o’clock, the finger and 
thumb opened passes npwarcls through a layer of pohvtoes, 
the cAtoh it released and a potato is almost sure to be caught 
And carded round. To make the almost sure ” ** (juite sure ” 
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is the fiinction of the second disc revolving alongside, for 
when starting both discs revolve until all the fingers have 
seized potatoes, when the second one stops till such time as the 
finger and thumb of the continually revolving disc is empty 
when it comes to proper point of release about 3 o’clock, then 
the finger being closed on what is the thumb, catches the 
second or stand-by disc and I’evolves it one-sixth of a turn, 
and makes it drop a potato in place of the one that missed. 
Wheels following behinil cover over the planted potatoes. 
The mechanism is ingenious, but aii extended trial would be 
necessary to say if it were satisfactory in every way. It would 
appear to be a step in the right direction towards labour saving. 

•Stand 96, H. Haitjen & Oo., Noble Street, London, have a 
well-made Knapsack Sprayer* with a double nozzle for potatoes. 

There is nothing remarkable except general good design 
in any of the exhibits until we come to Stand 267, No. 3409, 
a Motor Horse Box^ shown by William Vincent, 76, Castle 
Street, Reading, No doubt this vehicle would do the work 
properly and convey two horses at 20 miles per hour, but there 
can be a very limited market for such a vehicle, and one 
would think that the vibration and shaking going along an 
ordinary road would be almost as bad as a jog home taken 
quietly. Certainly the details are well worked out, but one 
misses the provision for making tea for the rider and gruel for 
the horses. Water could easily be boiled from the engine 
exhaust if required. I 

Stand 2(59, No. 34X4, John Fowler & Oo. (Leeds), Ltd. Motor 
Plough —^Anything exhibited by this pioneer firm deserves 
attention. It is doubtful, however, whether this exhibit shows 
a step in the right direction. The implement consists of a long 
frame can’yiug an oil engine at one end, and a single or two 
farrow plough at the othei*, beyond them a^in there is a pair 
of handles like an ordinary plough for tlie purpose of guiding 
the whole implement. There are two large carrying and driv¬ 
ing wheels situated between the engine and the plough. These 
can be adjusted separately for height so that one runs in the 
furrow and one on top, or to go along the road they are at equal 
height. The whole control is by the man guiding the plough. 
It may with justice be objected that it would require a teacy 
skilled man indeed to walk behind the ploughs, control the 
engine, adjust the height of the wheels, and guide ti^e m ab hihe 
all at once; besides, the tendency now is, if you arc to have a 
machine instead of horses let it do as much work so possible 
with ease to the driver, and not just somewhat thau hoifses 

can do; apd don’t compel your driver to walk, thw limMamg 
the output of the maohiue to the phy^iesd 
in charge. ‘ , < 
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Stand 297, No. 3744.—Brazil, Straker & Co, Ltd., show a 
lifting and hauling winch worked by an oil engine, which 
should be of use to buildei*s and conti actors. The load is 
easily controlled and the whole thing worked by one man ; it is 
impossible for the load to “ take charge.” 

Stand 311, No. 3975.—Blackstone & Co. show a 73 B.H.P. 
engine for crude oil with an arrangement for injecting the oil 
with a plunger worked by a spring and tripped at the coa’rect 
moment. Doubtless a mechanical arrangement such as this is 
preferable to the complication of very highly compressed air 
such as is in use in a Diesel engine, and for agiicultural work 
the hot bulb as opposed to the Diesel system is preferable. 

Messrs. E. J. Harrison, Bamfords, Nicholsons of Newark, 
and Blackstones all showed side rakes, swath turners, and 
tedders of different patterns, but the Judges did not find 
anything special to notice, the excellence of the machines 
being about equal; but one particular mechanical movement 
may appeal to an individual purchaser more than another. 

Stand 323, No. 4364.—E. H. Bentall & Co. show an improve¬ 
ment on their apparatus for sharpening chaff cutter knives 
which was shown last year, when it will be remembered it 
was only applicable to their own make of chaff cutter. This 
appliance can be fitted to any make of machine. The principle 
is substantially the same as last year. It is possible to grind a 
badly notched blade to its proper shape and with a sharp edge 
in a few minutes. 

The gidnding mills by this firm have the same flour dresser 
as that shown last year, but this is combined with a crusher 
and elevator which make it a 'more compact plant than if the 
machines were separate. 

The other implements entered for the medal do not call for 
any special mention. 

It cannot be said that there is any very special feature to 
notice in this year's show, taken as a whole, to make it 
remarkable. 

Some small details noticed are as followsThe mechani¬ 
cally operated lubricator, as for instance those, worked by a 
ratchet and wheel on a sinall pump shaft, seems to be becoming 
general on steam tractors, which would appear to be an advance, 
but few makers seem to put an oil catcher under the engine 
and between it and the boiler. It is a very simple idea and 
would add to the cleanliness of the engine and comfort of 
the driver. Small petrol and oil engines are as a rule fitted 
with the open tank system of cooling. One maker told the 
Judges that in small colonial dairies this was found very useful, 
as after running the engine there was the hot water ready for 
washing^ up without further trouble. 
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Messre. Bldckstone have fitted to an oil engine a modification 
oi the Humphrey’b ga& pniup for circulating the water, which 
is very simple. The ch'culating water is cooled by passing 
over a cone of perforated metal, and then falls into a small 
tank some 15 in. deep, of somewhat larger diameter than the 
base of the cone. Along side of this is fixed the barrel of the 
pump, a plain vertical piece of pipe about 2 in. diameter, the top 
communicating by a tube with the exhaust pipe, the bottom on 
one side opening with a non-return valve into the tank, and on 
the other with a delivery valve to the rising main to the top of 
the cooling cone. It will be seen that the water from the tank 
will find its own level in the vertical pipe say to 12 in. for 
example; when the exhaust valve opens there is a temporary 
rise of pressure in the vertical pipe and part of the water is 
forced up the rising main past the delivery valve; on the suction 
stroke of the engine there being no pressure in the vertical 
pipe water again rises to the level of that in the tank. It will 
be noticed that the gi'eater the number of explosions or the 
greater their force, the more water is delivered, which is as it 
should be. 

There were of course many exhibits which cannot be said 
to bear directly on agriculture but still are of interest to the 
engineer. Such a one is the Suction Gas Plant shown by 
Messrs. Crossley. The engpi^es of this firm may be said to 
embody all the latest improvements, such as ring oiling for the 
bearings, and in the larger sizes very efficient governing by 
variable admission of gas and air. As regards the gas producer 
the grate is open to the atmosphere and in full view of the 
attendant, being formed of three discs of plate one under the 
other, the hole in the lower one being smaller than that in 
the one above. The column of fuel thus rests on a bed of ash 
and can easily be olinkered. There is no water jacket to the 
producer proper, the gases from which come off hot and 
Burrotfnd the boilei* which is made of tubes with gills cast on, 
the steam being taken by a pipe and delivered close to the 
ashes lying on the grate plates, so that it is drawn into the jfire 
on the suction stroke of the engine. The boiler thus helps to 
cool the gas as well as to raise steam. After leaving the Miler 
flue, so to speak, the gas meets two cascades of water ooming 
from the scrubber, before ever it comes in contact with the 
wet coke. The fan for blowing up the fiife is of course on the 
engine side of the producer, and is a suction instead of a 
pressure fan. 

There has hitherto been a difficulty iu using bituminons 
coal in suction gas plants, due to the form^on of 

Messrs. Elynooh, 0tand 328, shoyy a Bitvtwituiw 
dm Plant of a somewhat hovd. honstituo^^ Sroadly speaking 
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the novelty consistb in taking the gab away fiom the bottom of 
the ])ioducei instead of the top imigim a bo\ shaped 
producei ted tiom the top As tai foims fiom the distillation 
of the coal above the incandescent /one it ^ill giadually 
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work its way down into the incandescent fuel and be gasified 
and diawn off downwards Theie are sight holes at intervals 
up the side of the producer for pricking the fiie and allowing 
the fiur to entei afc such places as shall enable the attendant to 
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regulate the position of the iiicaiitlescent zone and ensure the 
giisification of the tarry mhtter. 

Road Rollers seem to be still driven, as a rule, by steam; 
of seven makers who exhibited only one shows motor driven 
rollers, and for the 10 ton size the price is a good deal more 
than that for steam. Messrs. Barford & Perkins show no fewer 
than 5 motor rollers of difiPerent sizes and weights, the smallest 
for agricultural purposes weighing 3;^ cwt. and costing 1902^. 

Motor Vans and LoiTies are rapidly increasing in number 
for medium and light weights, but steam is likely to hold 
it’s own for Road Rollers and heavy Lorries for a long time 
to come. 

One of the best stands was that of the Associated Portland 
Ooment Manufacturers, whex'e machines were shown in action 
making concrete articles, from building blocks to di'ain pipes. 
There were many examples of articles for estate use moulded 
in quite simple home made moulds. 

In concluding this short report the Judges wish to thank 
the Stewards, Mr, P. S. W. Cornwallis and the Hon. J. E. 
Cress, for their assistance, and Mr. P. S. Couitney, M.Inst.C.E., 
the Consulting Engineer, for his technical advice. 

Habby W. Bxtddicom. 

Bstate OiHce, 

Penbedw, 

Nauiierch, Mold, 


MILK AND BUTTER TESTS AT THE 
BRISTOL SHOW, 1913. 

I.—MILK-TIEtD TBTALS. 

Thh prisres offered in the Bristol Schedule for Milk-yields were 
confined to pedigree cattie of their respective breeds, thus 
reducing the classes to twelve as against thirteen at Norwich in 
1911, where Dairy Cattle were allowed to compete. 

The number of cowe in these classes at Bristol showed a 
decrease as compared with Norwich, the Shorthorns, Bed Polls 
and Dairy Cattle at that Show being 28,19 and 5, as against 15, 
4 and 0 at Bristol, bat with these exceptions the other bteeds 
were well represented, the number of cows tested—94—being 
only exceeded at Norwich, since these olasses were first started 
in 1906. 

The scale of points and the‘Conditions tinder which the 
trials were carried out were the same as in 1911^ the cattle 
being milked oat on Wefinwdsy, July 2, at 8 
for the next 24 hours beaog taken ifor a4d the Batter Test 



Tabus I.—MILK-TIJELD CLASSES at BRISTOL, 1913. 
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Trials. Saiiiplos of milk for analysis were taken at each 
milking on Thursday hy Dr. Vooicker. 

Table I. on pp. 2G8-70 gives the full results of the trials and 
the prize winners in their respective classes. 

The next table gives the averages of all the cattle tested. 


Table II, 


No. 

of COWB 
com- 
petixig 


Days in 
milk 

Milk 

Fat 


Points 


Breed 

per 

cent. 

Milk 

Fat 

Lacta¬ 

tion 

Total 

ir> 

Shorthorn 

56 

Lh. oz 
46 IHl 

3 40 

46-73 

... 1 

13 60 

1 50 

61 83 

9 

Lincoln. Bed do. 

67 

68 U) 

3 17 

58 62 

13*88 

2-70 

75 20 

y 

Devon 

76 

40 9\ 

3*71 

40 58 

14*84 

3 60 

59 02 

4 

South Devon . 

61 

46 12 

4 02 

46 75 

16*08 

2*40 

64*23 

B 

Longhorn 

90 

40 

3*71 

40*11 

14*06 

5 00 

00*37 

4 

Bed Poll . 

70 

49 7 

3*73 

49*43 

11*92 

3 00 

67*33 

4 

Ayrshire . 

49 

36 1 

8 03 

36*06 

12 H 

•90 

49*85 

4 

Holstein , 

42 

68 15 

2*87 

5«*93 

11*48 

•20 

70 61 

20 

Jersey 

101 

41 

4*45 ! 

41*59 

17*80 

6*10 

65*49 

10 

Guernsey . 

72 

41 11^ 

4 38 

4171 

17 52 

3*20 

62*43 

6 

Kerry 

81 

40 ii 

3-48 

40*27 

13*92 

4*10 

68 29 

0 

Dexter 

61 

36 6 

3 66 

35 31 

14 20 

210 

61 61 


In looking at the total points, the low pet*oeutage of fat in 
the milk from the Holsteins must be taken into consideration. 

Twelve animals were disqualified, the average percentage of 
fat in the two milkings not coming up to the standard of 3 per 
cent. The particulars are as follows ;— 


3 Shorthorns 

out of 15 sampled 

2 Lmcolnshhe Bed Shorthorns 

11 

1 ) 

1 Longhorn 

11 

8 

2 Ayrshires 

11 

4 „ 

2 Holsteins 

11 

4 „ 

1 Kerry 

11 

6 », 

1 Dexter 

11 

« 11 


12 

n.--BUTTER TESTS (OhASS 215, A & B), 

The number of cattle competing in these trials at Bristol 
was 68, three less than at Norwich, but nine more than at 
Liverpool in 1910, which was the largest number of cows tested 
up to that time at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Shows. 

The conditions and scale of points governing the trials were 
the same as in previous years, the heavy weight, class A, 
consisting of 41 animals of various breeds, the light weight 
numberinar 17. Jerseys only. 

Table III on pp. 272-4 gives the full result of the trials, 
with the piizes, commended cards and oerttfioatsd of mei'it 
awarded and the practice adopted in churning. 
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Glass 216 A.~oows in-milk exceeding 900 lb live weight 
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Tabm IIL—results op butter tests at BRISTOL, 191^—continued. 

GLASS 216B.—OOWS IN-MILK NOT EXOBBDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 
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iThe”BatterBatio*'TepFes6iLfstlie]iDmberaf lb of nuifc required to make lib. of bntter. Tenlb of milk are reckoned as equal to an imperial fuHou. 
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With tljo oxce])tion of the Shorthorns, which did not quite 
come up to expectations, the figures show that the cows 
competing were quite up to the average of cattle tested at the 
Society’s Shows. 

The next table gives these averages:— 


Table IV. — Averages of Cattle Tested, 


No. 

of OOWR 
com¬ 
peting 

Breed 

Live 

weight 

Days in 
milk 

Milk 



Points 

11 

Shorthorn. 

Lb. 

1399 

64 

Lb. oz. 
46 12^ 

Lb. oz. 

1 6} 

32-91 

24*16 

8 

Lincoln. Bed do. 

1414 

71 

67 lOJ 

1 HA 

30-47 

63-S8 

7 

Devon 

1272 

64 

45 104< 

1 IIA 

27*02 

29-76 

3 

South Devon . 

1680 

76 

60 12^ 

1 15| 

25-66 

36-26 

1 

Longhorn . 

1466 

38 

38 8 

1 101 

23-46 

26-26 

1 

JTolstcin . 

1260 

65 

62 10 

1 12i 

36-16 

31-00 

22 

Jei'sey 

819 

105 

40 11* 

1 ua 

21-01 

87-47 


Guernsey . 

1017 

71 

38 ^ 

1 n{ 

22 16 

30-70 


In the j'eport on these trials in 1911, the butter ratio figures 
under their respective breeds at each of the Society’s Shows, 
commencing with Derby in 1906, were given, and the average 
number of cattle and butter mtios at the six Shows were 
shown in the last column. Table Y. gives these last figures and 
the con*esponding figures at Bidstol;— 


Table Y. 


Breed 

Six Shows 

Bristol 

No of Cows 

Butter ratio 
lb. 

No. of Cows 

Butter ratio 
lb. 

Shorthorn . 



41 

82-16 


32*91 

Lincolnshire Bed 

Shorthorn 

so 

29-02 


80-47 

Devon 



10 

32-60 


27-02 

South Devon 



19 

31-37 

3 

25-66 

Lpnghorn . 



4 

24-00 

1 

28^6 

Bed PoU , 



10 

36-84 


..... 

Ayrshire 



4 

2917 



Holstein 




— 

1 , 

86*16 

Jersey 



106 

20-57 

22 ' 

21-01 

Guernsey . 



n 

21-66 

6 

22-16 

Kerry 



2 

82-35 


"** 
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IIL—EXPEEBIENTS IN BUTTER MAKING FROM WHOLE 
AND MIXED MILKS. 


To ascei*taiii whether more butter could bo obtained from two 
milkb—one showing a higher percentage of £at than the other 
—^when mixed, than from the same quantities of milk treated 
separately, the following experiment was undertaken. 

Eight churns labelled with the names of the following 
breeds: Shorthorn, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, Holstein, 
Red Poll, Ayrshire, Dexter, Jersey and Guernsey, were set 
aside, and as the milk was brought to the dairy from the cows 
in the yard it was poured into its special churn. When the 
milk had all been brought in, 30 lb. were taken from each lot 
to arrive at the amount of butter obtainable from that quantity, 
and subsequently 15 lb. were taken from the milk of each of 
the first six breeds to mix with a similar quantity of Jersey 
and Guernsey milk respectively. 

Unfortunately, there was not sufiBcient Gueimsey milk 
available to mix with the Ayrshire and Dexter milks, so that the 
experiment with these milks was confined to Jersey milk only. 

The milks were taken with great care, a plunger being used 
during that part of the process, and to ensure accuracy only one 
milk was dealt with at one time, the whole of the quantities 
from one breed being finished before commencing with the 
next. The two Channel Island milks were first divided, as the 
cream rises quicker in them than in the other milks selected. 

. The various lots were separated immediately after they bad 
been mixed, every precaution being taken to see that the 
temperature of the milk and the speed of the separator were 
similar in each case. Churning took place after twenty-four 
hours. 

The following table gives the weight of butter obtained 
from each lot of 30 lb. ot milk, the last column showing half 
the quantity so as to estimate the amount obtainable from 
15 lb. of milk ;— 

Table I. 


Breed 


Shoi thorn 
Lmcolnahn 
Holstein 
Red l*oll 
Ayi shire 
Dexter 
Jersey 
Quemsey 



Weight ot Milk 

Weight ot Butter 

Weight of Butte 
< divided by JJ) 
AH If from 15 lb. 

Lb. 07. 

— 

Iib, 

Lb 

oz 

. . 

30 

0 

13i 

0 


thorn. 

30 

0 


0 

H 

. 

30 

Q 

121 

0 

0* 

. 

30 

0 

13i 

0 


. 

30 

1 

li 

0 

8 * 


30 

0 

18| 

0 

7* 


30 

1 

7 

0 

n* 

* 

SO 

1 


0 

10 * 
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The next table gives the results of the chuinings of the 
mixed milks. 


Table II, 


Brctd 

Weight 
of Milk 

Weight 
of Butter 



Lb 

Lb 

0/ 

Shorthorn nnd Jeisey 

15 11) of each 

iO 

I 

2 

bhoithoin and Guernsey, 

»» 

30 

1 

n 

Lincoln Bed Shoithoin ind Jeisey, 


30 

1 

2 

Ijincoln Bed Shoithorn and Guernsey, 


30 

1 

li 

Holstein and Jci<5cy, 

11 • 

30 

1 

3i 

Holstein and Guernsey, 

1 

30 

1 


Be<l Poll and Joisey, 

fi 

30 

1 

Si 

Bed Poll and Guei nsey 


30 

1 

It 

Ayrhhne and Jeisey, 

11 

30 

1 

4i 

Bextei and Jersey, 

»i 

30 

1 

1 


The next table shows the differences between the weights 
of butter churned from the mixed milks and the amounts 
calculated from the addition of the half-weights shown against 
each lot of butter m Table I. 

Table III. 


Bi69ds 


Shorthorn and Jersey 
Lincoln Bed Shorthorn and 
Jersey 

Wolstein and Jersey 
Bed Poll and Jersey 
Ayishire and Jersey 
Bextex and Jersey 
Shorthorn and Guernsey 
Lincoln Bod Shox thorn and 
Guernsey 

Holstein and Guernsey 
Bod Foil and Guernsey 



Weight 

Diff rncts 


ot buttex 

m favour 


fiom 

of mixed 


mixed milk 

milk 

Total 



Lb os Lb oz Lb oz 

Lb or 

Oz 

0 6f+0 2^ 

1 3 

- 4 

0 74 4-0 lljssl Si 

1 2 

-14 

0 6i + 0 lit sal li 

1 24 

+ 1 

0 e* + 0 njaal 2» 

1 2} 

+ * 

0 ^4-0 U*«l 44 

1 4* 

+ 4 

0 Tf + O lit sal di 

1 4 

+ * 

0 6| + 0 lOtaal Of 

1 11 

+ 4 

0 7|4-0 lOiasl If 

1 14 

“ i 

0 6i + 6 lOfsal Of 


- t 

0 8i + 0 lOfsal If 

1 14 

+ 1 


From these figures it will be seen that the diffetenoes are 
small, and may easily be accounted for by the amount of 
moisture left in the butter. It is difldoult to get ■^^ous lots of 
butter all dried to the same extent, particularly when* as in this 
experiment, the working and maiung-up had to be done by 
different dairymaids, thei*e b^g twenty lots of omms tp be 
churned and dealt wlth^ If the e:<tpe3rtinent 1| tejj^eated, the 
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butterniilkb be analysed and the butter tested for moisture, 
for although the bnttorinilks showed no trace of cream, and the 
butters were all apparently as well made <us possible, the analyst 
can discover what the eye cannot. 

The conclusion drawn from the experiment appears to be 
that when the dairy work is done carefully there is no advan¬ 
tage in point of weight of butter in mixing milks showing a 
large pez*centage of fat with those of poorer quality. On the 
other hand, however, the butter made from the mixed milks of 
the first six breeds were better both in appearance and quality 
than those made from the unmixed milks of those breeds. 


IV.—EXPERIMENT IN CHURNING. 

Pour churns of milk from the Shorthorn, Holstein, Jersey, 
and Dexter breeds were set aside, and from them four lots of 
milk, two gallons each, were taken, the process being similar to 
that described in the previous experiment. 

No. 1 lot was scalded, the other three lots being separated, 
the creams being kept distinct. No. 2 cream was churned sweet 
within three hours of being separated. No. 3 was kept 
twenty-four hours, and then churned. No. 4 was ripened with 
a starter, and churned after twenty-four hours. The butter¬ 
milks were not churned, as the experiment was intended to 
show the differences in weight of butter from one churning 
only—few taking the trouble to churn buttermilks. 

The results are given in the following table ;— 


Brted 

’•elided cioiim 

Sweftcz(.iin 

Bi pond'd 
natuxHlly 

Kipoiied wit 1 
st inter 


Lb 07 

Lb or 

Lb oz. 

Lb OT 

Shortboin. 

0 

0 5 

0 8} 

0 !l) 

Holstein 

0 

1 0 

0 Bi 

0 0} 

Jersey 

0 121 

0 U\ 

0 12i 

0 ini 

Dcxler 

0 8 

' 0 9 

0 11 

0 ICIJ 







This experiment would bear repetition, in which case I 
would suggest (a) that the buttermilks should bo either analysed 
or re-churned, and (6) that the cream ripened naturally should 
be kept forty-eight hours, instead of twenty-four, to put it on 
the same level as that ripened with^a starter. 

V.—CAERPHILLY CHEESE. 

As these cheeses are produced in largo quantities in the 
counties of Monmouth, Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts., it was 
considered that an experiment in making them from various 
qualities of milk might not be out of place. 
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TIh“ milks solocted were those of the Hhorthom, Jersey, 
and Gneriisey breads, and the following cheeses were made— 
One from each ot the whole milks of the three breeds, one from 
the equal quantities of Shorthoi-n and Jersey milk, one from 
the equal quantities of Shorthorn and Guernsey milk, and one 
from two-thirds whole and one-third sepai'ated Shorthorn milk. 
The following is the report of Miss Noble, Dairy Instructress 
to the Staffordshire County Council, who carried out the 
experiment. 

“ The process of making was the same for each cheese, but 
“ owing to changes in weather from day to day and the fact 
“ that the cheeses were made in the open dairy, it was diflUcult 
“ at times to maintain the required temperature, which con- 
“ sequently caused a considerable loss of fat tlnough the curd 
“ becoming chilled. 

“This accounts for the difference in weight of the 
“ Shorthorn-.Iersey mixed milk cheese, the temperatures in the 
“ making of this cheese having fallen considerably lower than 
“ in the making of the other cheeses. 

“ The weight of curd for each cheese was taken, and the 
“ cheeses wore examined at the end of six weeks, and again 
“ at the end of three months. 

“ At six weeks the Hhorthorn and mixture of Shorthorn 
“ cheeses were the best in quality, the Jersey and Guernsey 
“ not having fully matured. The separated milk cheese was 
“ very poor in quality, being dry, hard, and brittle. 

“ At the end of three mouths the Jersey and Guernsey had 
greatly improved, excelling in quality the other cheeses. 

“The Shorthorn and Jersey, and the Shorthorn and 
“ Guernsey mixed milk cheeses had also matured, but the Short- 
“ horn whole milk oheose was not so good, and had developed 
“ a bitter flavour. It also showed signs of becoming blue veined. 

“ The Shorthorn whole and separated mixed milk cheese 
“showed a marked improvemenli in quality, though poor as 
“ compared with the other cheeses. This cheese also showed 
“ signs of blue vein. 

“ It might here be stated that the Shorthorn milk for the 
" making of the Shorthorn, and Shorthorn and Jersey mixed 
“ milk cheeses was evidently tainted when received, which will 
“ account for the poor flavour of these particular cheeses. I 
“ consider that the cheese made from Jersey milk is the best 
“ cheese, the Guernsey coming next; this latter not being quite 
“ so good in quality as the Jersey, and too deep in colour. The 
“ Shorthorn and Guernsey mix^ milk cheese comes third, the 
“ keeping qualities of these three cheeses being very good. 

“ The cheese made with separated milk is decidedly inferior 
“ to the other five dteeses.” 
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The following table gives tall details of the evperimeiit — 


Breed 

Jersey 

Gruemscy 

Shorthorn 

Shorthorn 

and 

Jersey 

Sh 01 thorn 
and 

Quemsej 

Shorthorn 

and 

sep iiated 
milk 

Weight of milks 

8 gall 

8gaU 

8 gall 

8 gall 

Sgall 

8 gall 

Weight of curd 

141b 

131b 1207 

14lb 120/ 

121b 

llIb4oz 

131b 

Condition of curd 
when vatted 

Medium 

drynesK, 

noimal 

Medium 

drynesH 

normal 

Normal 

but 

veiy wet 

Veiydrv 
temp ture 
too low 

Very dry 
but 

normal 

Dry and 

brittle 

normal 

Weight of cheese 

71b 30/ 

71b 5oz 

61b 3oz 

31b 10 0/ 

61b 9o/ 

31b Hoz 

Quality 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 

Very good 

Very poor 

Flavour 

Excellent 

Very good 

Poor 

Poor 

bittei 

Good 

Fair 

Colour 

Fair 

Poor 

Excellent 

Good 

Poor 

Very good 

Beeping qualities 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Good 

Bemarks 

Colour 

not 

typical of 
Oaer 
philly 

Too 

yellow in 
colour 

Blue 

veined 

milk 

tainted 

T iintod, 
milk 

Too high 
coloured 

Blue 

veined 

Loss mweight dnnng 
the 3 months 

61b 13 oz 

81b 70/ 

81b 30/ 

6Ib 60 / 

4 lb 11 oz 

^Ib 3 0/ 


E. Noble. 


The resalt of the experiment seems to show that cheeses 
made from milks rich m fat are superior in quality. This has 
been previously demonstrated at the Eoyal and elsewhere. 

The work in the dairy was exceptionally heavy at Bristol, 
owing to the large number of cows in milk in the yard, and 
the increased entries in the butter-making competitions ; and 
I must express my gratitude to the willing help gi-ven by the 
two Assistant Stewards (Messrs. Alan Gibson and Frederick 
Byng-Stephens), Mr. Hasted (the Dairy Clerk), Miss Kirke, 
the ten dairy assistants, and the whole of the staff. 


Little Shartieloes, 

Amersham 


Eenbbt Mathews. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION? EXHIBITION, 
BRISTOL, 1913. 

Thb Edacation Exhibition of 1913, which Sir J. B. Bowen- 
Jones, Bart., had under his direction, was well up to the 
cn&tomari sUndard of excellence, and presented several 
features of special interest. All the exhibits were in one 
building, or its annexes, which was a distinct improvement on 
the arrangement at Doncagter the previous year, when the 
principal entry was housed in a special pavilion at some little 
distance from the main building. 

Three only of the Agricultural Colleges were represented, 
but the Bothamsted Experimental Station sent an exhibit 
which attracted much attention, and the Meteorological Ofi&ce 
made a first appearance in this section of the Society’s Show- 
yard with an exceedingly inteiesting collection of instruments, 
charts, and records. Now that some considerable amount of 
attention is being devoted to the re-establishment of village 
industries in various places, it was interesting to see the 
exhibit of the Stonehenge Woollen Industry, though some may 
doubt how far the development of such enterprises are 
economically possible. The nature-study stalls once more 
occupied a very considerable share of the available space, and 
attracted a certain section of the visitors in large numbers. 

The Eoyal Agricultural Society of Eogland. Woburn Experi¬ 
mental Statioiu-—The Royal Agricultural Society was represented 
in this part of the Show by the Woburn Experimental Station, 
and it was noticeable that a number of the visitors to this bay 
were unacquainted with the fact that Woburn is directly under 
the control and management of the Society. The farm con¬ 
tributed some interesting specimens, tahOn from field plots, to 
show the changes that ai*e possible by judicious manuring of 
grass land, not only in the herbage but also in the turf. 
Appli<mtionB of farmyard manure have given the heaviest 
yields 015 but the qifality of the grass was very coarse, 
and the condition of the turf not at all satisfactory. These 
unfavourable conditions were removed on the lime plot, and 
when followed with a dressing of superphosphate and sulphate 
of potash gave a beautiful turf, the herbage consisting of the 
finer grasses and white clover. Basic slag and sulphate of 
potash also produced a uice turf, but not noticeably better 
than superphosphate and Sulphate of potaah. 

These experiments illustrate what can be diene by^sny 
practical farmer, as the fieldl whcsre thq wesk is carried out 
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coutiiiueb iimloi* the ordinary course of treatment, such as haying 
or grazing as circumstauci & warrant. There was also to be 
seen in this bay a most useful method of keeping crop records, 
by means of which the previous ci'opping of any portion of the 
farm can be ascertained at a moment’s notice. Portions of soil 
taken from the field trials at Ware showed to interested visitors 
the result of some years work on the extermination of the 
wild onion. It has been known for some time that certain 
chemitals would kill the bulbs growing in the top layer of 
soil, but the bulb is also found growing some three or four 
inches down. By lietter drainage of the soil, ami by the 
inclusion of deop-rootiug grasses in the grass mixture, much 
can be done to eradicate this we^, for no trace of it could be 
found in the specimen shown. This is without doubt an 
important piece of work, and it is to be hoped that it may be 
brought to the notice of all farmers of strong land. 

Another interesting exhibit deal^ with the (juestion of how 
long can we go on spraying our cfops with solutions of sulphate 
of copper before the accumulations begin to show the toxic 
effect that copper salts are known to have on vegetation. 
Wheat was shown gx^owing in pots, to the soil in which 
successive and increasing quantities of copper sulphate had 
been added, and it; was not till amounts had been used equal to 
•05 per cent, of copper that any poisonous action was noticed, 
whilst judging from the appearance of the plants a matter of 
*01 per cent, copper seemed to be stimulative rather than 
toxic in its action. If 10 cwt. of blueatone were used to an 
acre there would be *01 per cent of copper in the soil, assum¬ 
ing that it would be affected to a depth of 9 in., and when it is 
remembered that a spraying mixture for charlock for instance 
is 40 gallons of 4 per cent, solution per acre, it is obvious that 
there is little to fear from copper poisoning of plants. 

Further work illustrating the effect of lime and magnesia 
on the wheat plant was shown ; in one case lime was added to 
a soil that was known to contain a considerable amount of 
magnesia, and in the other magnesium oxide had been mixed 
with the soil. The results were very marked, and not the 
least remarkable part of the experiment was the influence 
exerted on the type of gi»ain grown. Diagrams and pictures 
together with samples of corn and roots completed the exhibit, 
and in a second bay the publications of the Society were 
obtainable, as well as diagrams of various insect pests, wliilst 
there was also a fine set of prints showing the different stages 
in the life of the wheat plant. 

Bothamsted Experimental Station.—-This station sent an 
interesting collection of water cultures, showing the effect of 
foods and poisons on plants. Manganese, zinc, copper and 
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arsenic in amounts varying ])etweeii 0 to 2,000 parts in ten 
million of solution were used. Manganese sulphate in the 
larger amounts appears to be poisonous, but in the lower pro¬ 
portions beneficial. Zinc sulphate and copper sulphate do not 
appear to have any beneficial result even when used in the 
smallest quantities. There was also a nice collection of weed 
plants in specimen glasses showing the root growth of each. 
Another striking feature of this exhibit was a set of miniature 
hay stacks representing the proportion of true gi'asses, legumin¬ 
ous plants and weed growths that have been prodixced on the 
well-known grass plots that form such a distinctive feature of 
the Rothamsted Station, The two stacks showing the absence 
of leguminous growth as well as the excessive coarseness of the 
grasses from the use of aminouium salts were specially note¬ 
worthy, and well impressed the lesson'they were intended to 
teach. The question of the partial sterilisation of “ sick soil 
by heating and by the application of different chemicals was 
shown by tomato plants growing under different conditions of 
treatment in large pots of soil, and the effects on the foliage 
were most noticeable. 

There were some remarkable specimens of barley growing 
in large earthenware pots, illustrating the effect of lime and 
chalk on the ammonia and nitric acid in different types of soil, 
and results were further exemplified by a series of diagrams 
explaining how the amount of both ammonia and nitric acid 
had varied with the amounts of tlxe applications. *1, % -3, *4, 
and 1 per cent, had been added to the soil before planting the 
seed, and it was apparent how detrimental had been the action 
of I per cent, caustic Hmo on the barley plants’ growth ; half 
this amount, ^5 per cent,, was quite of a beneficial character, 
and when 1 per cent, of ground chalk was made to take the 
place of 1 per cent, caustic lime, the resulting plants were 
decidedly better than tho control pot where neither lime or 
chalk had been used. The exhibit further showed that very 
considerable differences occur with different types of soil, but 
there did not appear to be any regulating factor determining 
why such differences should be. This exliibit gave much 
matter for thought and consideration, and we would venture to 
suggest that it would be of the utmost value to visitors if the 
Station could arrange another year to have some one in charge 
during the whole time of the Show. 

South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent.—This 
exhibit included a very attractive display illustrative of apple¬ 
boxing, The College has done mucli pioneer work in this 
direction wi h very satisfaotoi’y results, and careful grading 
and packing are beginning to revolutionise the ExigUsh apple 
ti*ade. Some boxes were shown of fruit packed in "paper, and 
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though the appearance is less attractive the practice is on the 
increase, as it necessitates less careful grading. 

Some valuable information was obtainable at this stand on 
diseases caused by fungi. Gooseberry mildew was shown in 
both the summer and winter stages, and further evidence was 
to be seen of the excellent results arising from the use of lime- 
sulphur wash. 

Another striking exhibit was a specimen of “ black scab ” 
in apple and pear trees. Crown-gall in Lucerne (Uropheycles 
Alfalfce) has only so far been found in Kent, but is a disease 
that is spreading and requires watching. Celery blight, 
another subject that has been studied at Wye, is found on the 
leaf in May, and a careful microscopical examination of the 
seed will sometimes reveal the presence of the fungus. 
Bordeaux mixture has been found to give complete protection. 
The College made its usual excellent display of live insects in 
jars, and there was also a series of photographs representing 
fruit production in Kent. 

Eoyal Agricultural College, Cirencester.—Practically the 
whole of this exhibit was devoted to a collection of wools from 
pure and cross-bred sheep such as Shetland, Shetland crosses, 
Manx and Manx crosses, many of which were exhibited in 
another part of the Showyard by Mr. H. J. Elwes, P.R,S. They 
represent the primitive British breeds not met with at 
Agricultural shows, which still persist in out-of-the-way places, 
and from which some of our modern improved breeds have 
been developed. The quality of the wool was undeniable, but 
the ordinary man may not readily be convinced of the advan¬ 
tages to be got by substituting any of these breeds, or their 
crosses, for his own improved stock. 

The As^eultural and Horticultural Besearch Station, Long 
Ashton, Bristol.—^The interesting work now being carried on 
by this Station was well illustrated by its exhibit. There 
was a large display of ciders and perries, both from single 
varieties and from mixed fruit, and a series of bottles con¬ 
taining “ sick ” cider illustrated the production of this peculiar 
disease, the life-history and treatment of which is now known. 
OQltnres of the pear-blossom bacillus, first isolated in this 
laboratory, were shown, together with specimens of artificially 
and naturally caused attacks on pear-blossom. This disease 
causes the fruit to drop off at the time of setting, which 
until recently has always been attributed to frost. A model 
cider-press was also on view, together with specimens 
illustrating the diseases of fruit trees due to insect and 
fungoid pests, the propagation and pruning of fruit trees, &c. 
The exhibit attracted very considerable attention from the 
public. 
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UniTersity College, Beading. Dairy Besearoh. Department.— 
Dr. Williame had prepared for this exhibit some interesting 
and iubti'uctive tables in I'egard to tuberculosis of animals, it 
being estimated that the average annual loss to the country on 
tuberoulovis stock is nearly 390,0001. Another table showed 
the variations that had been found where the tuberculin test 
had been applied under improper conditions, and it was sought 
to impress on visitors how absolutely necessary it was to have 
the test, if done at all, performed under proper conditions. 
Examples ot milk free from organisms without any sterilising 
process wei'e shown, having been drawn direct from the cow 
into a flask; they were still quite sweet after the lapse of some 
days. 

Meteorological Office, South Eensingtou.—This was the first 
time the Meteorological OflShe had contributed an exhibit, and 
an interesting collection of apparatus and diagrams had been 
got together. Various patterns of self-recording and other 
instruments were on view, many of them being at work, and 
the walls of the bay were covered with photographs and 
diagrams, some illusti-ating the monthly records of the rain 
distribution, and others giving the rainfedl for London over a 
period of 100 years. An interesting table showed how forecasts 
are prepared, aud an exceedingly valuable table was that 
showing how the rainfall of the autumn influenced the yield 
of the wheat crop the following year, whilst a separate sheet 
gave the information for the eastern counties only. The usual 
demonstration that has been given previously in the railed-off 
enclosure adjoining the educational pavilion was not given thus 
year, but charts showing the observations that had been made 
on the Showgi-ound each day were posted up for the use of the 
public, together with the special daily forecast that was sent 
from the Meteorological Office. 

Agricultural Education Association.—Literature from all 
Colleges and Experimental Stations throughout the country 
was collected as in previous years at this bay, showihg the 
work done at some twenty-two centres. Experience has shown 
this to be one of the best ways of bringing before the public 
the work of the different teaching and experimental stations. 
The many enquiries for information from interested persons 
shows the value of this stall. 

Stonehenge Woollen Industry, Lake, near Salisbury.—Ah 
interesting exhibit of different patterns of cloth made Ly the 
women and girls of the district. The wool is spun in tffie 
cottages and woven in the Village room. HampihirS Dovm 
wool from Salisbnry Plain is largely used, and dy^ are avoided 
whenever possible, a great variety of patterns he^ obtainable 
’withi'oombinations of natural black, grey, and vrhite fleeces. 
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This is an attempt ,to revive an old cottage industry which 
everyone will regard with sympathy, 

Home-Grown Tobacco Competition.—Tobacco was exhibited 
for the first time at the Doncaster Show last year, and this year 
a much larger exhibit and competition was arranged by the 
British Tobacco Growers' Society. The competition filled very 
well and the development in this new industry, not only in 
Ireland, but also in England, Scotland, and Wales, is very 
striking. Every stage in the production of the manufactured 
article was illustrated by specimens on the various stands, and 
cigarette and pipe tobacco made from British leaf was to be 
seen in the exhibits of Lord Dunraven, Sir Nugent Evei-ard, 
and Mr. A. J. Brandon. In the competition it %as noteworthy 
that the tobacco from the poor sand of Norfolk excelled that 
grown in Ireland. The development of this crop in the British 
Isles will be watched with interest, for it may have a great 
future, and it is a point very much in its favour that its culti¬ 
vation would displace no other crop, whilst it might also be the 
means of the reclamation of some of our poorest uncultivated 
sands. The exhibit was crowded throughout the week. 

Nature Study and Eural Education. County Councils 
Association.—^This exhibit grows in size and in popularity 
every year, and the question of providing special accommoda¬ 
tion for it may shortly have to be considered by the Society. 
The work done by the boys and girls in the counties of Dorset, 
Gloucester, Somerset and Woi’cester was of a very high standard, 
and it was distinctly noticeable that the greater number of the 
exhibits had a more direct bearing on agi*ioulture and I'ural 
economy than in some previous yeai*s. The work of the girls 
in “Home-making’* will add greatly to the health and comfort 
of coming generations of farm-labourers and is capable of much 
development in many areas. 


FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT BRLSTOL, 1913. 

This Exhibition was again held in conjunction with the Royal 
English Arboricultural Society, and the stewards of the secliou 
were Mr. George Marshall and Mr. Oollman Hogers. As in 
former years the more tender exhibits were staged within the 
shed devoted to the section, and the more hardy sorts were 
placed outside adjoining the shed. 

There were twamain divisions of exhibits, viz.. Competitive 
Classes for Medals and Classes for Exhibition, In the latter 
class, however, the judges are empowered to award medals to 
deserving exhibits. In both classes there were 180 entries. 
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There was rather a lai'ge competition in the classes devoted 
to gat(‘S and wickets, which formed quite an interesting exliibife. 

The all-important question of Fencing was embraced in 
Classes 9 and 10, the former being devoted to fencing from 
home-grown timber, wherein a very large latitude of design 
was encouraged, and the latter to fencing, more especially 
creosoted fencing, from foreign timber. In Class 9, Sir George 
Cooper, Bart., was awarded silver medal, and in Class 10 
Messrs. Armstrong, Addison & Co., Sunderland, silver medal, 
and Messrs. English Bros,, Ltd., Wisbech, bronze medal. 

Class 11 is a very important section, inasmuch as it tries to 
demonstrate sylvicultural principles together with economic 
problems, by exhibiting ‘‘specimens showing quality of any 
timber grown on different soils and situations, and the respec¬ 
tive ages at which it reaches marketable size and maturity, 
accompanied by a short descriptive statement.” In this section 
Earl Beauchamp was awarded silver medal. 

This exhibit would be rendered more educational if, say, 
fuller detailed statements were given as regards the full crop 
of which the individual trees exhibited are examples, inasmuch 
as the exhibit would then be a guide to a correct period of 
rotation, or otherwise demonstrate that the period of profitable 
rotation must be treated on the merits of the particular case 
accruing from such factors as soil, situation, j^c. In view of 
the fact that we have few working plans on estates, information 
of this kind would be valuable, more especially to owners 
within the show area. 

Class 12 solicited “Specimens of BtemSy and Boards out 
from them not exceeding 6 ft. in length, illurtrating the effects 
of dense and thin crops in branch suppression and quality of 
timber.” Earl Beauchamp was awarded silver medal. 

This is a very important exhibit, inasmuch as it demonstrates 
the value of density in the younger stages of the crop. But 
something should be fuxl/her devised to demonstrate the value 
of density according to species, having regard to the initial cost 
of planting. For example, in the case of a pure crop of Scots 
Pine planted at 3 ft. apart a great number soon fall behind in 
the struggle for existence, and so at twenty years of age, follown 
ing good management, we get a very good numerical stren^ 
asserting themselves as the “survival of the fittest.” TJhe 
nature of a pure crop of Scots Pine is that the individual trees 
do not grow equally in height in the younger stages, and so the 
subsequent strong ones are improved in type —iix fact a correct 
type—as the result of the struggle. On the other hand a pure 
crop of Spruce planted at 3 ft. apart (being generally considered 
too close for this species) would at twenty years of age present 
a crop of weakling poles, all equally ’weak, result of too 
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oven a struggle, being tlio natuie of this species, or as it were 
the individual trees show a decided tendency to run too long 
at a “ dead heat.” Hence the practical point to demonstrate is 
that various species as crops should be planted at varying 
distances apart, showing as far as possible in the first twenty or 
thirty years of the rotation, the correct number of stems per 
acre, together with the correct type of individual tree. 

In Class 13, “ Nurserymen’s Competition, for the best exhibit 
of specimen and Ornamental Trees,” Messrs. Dicksons, Ltd., 
Chester, were awarded silver medal. 

In the Classes for Exhibition, the Duke of Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye, Moitimer, was awarded a silver medal for a 
general collection, comprising seedling trees, seeds and cones of 
trees, examples of damage done by squirrels, &c. For a similar 
general collection Earl Stanhope, Chevening, Sevenoaks, was 
awarded a bron25e medal. Dame Smyth, Ashton Court, and 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests—^Dean Forest—were 
awarded a “highly commended.” In regard to the latter 
exhibit, though not wishful to be invidious, it is only just to 
say that the forester, Mr. Hugh Reid, showed some very good 
esdiibits in forest entomology, and also some interesting points 
in fungi. As regards the latter, Mr. Reid has since furnished 
the following note regarding Ehwina xmdulata: “ This fungus 
has caused considerable damage after coniferous woods have 
been felled and replanted. The fungus contines itself to the 
coniferous trees, and as far as my observations go broad-leaved 
species appear to be immune. Thus the remedy appears to be 
in replanting with broad-leaved species only. The plan which 
I have tried in allowing a twelve montlxs’ rest after felling has 
not been attended with much success. After two years’ rest, 
however, when grass and weeds have grown, a steady dis¬ 
appearance of the fungus follows. Hence it is probabh^ that 
the fungus exists on the raw humus layer. My experience 
applies only to soils resting on carboniferous limestone.” 

The Royal Agricultural College, Cirouccstor, had a vei'y 
good exhibit for educational purposes, and special mention 
might be made of the method of storing several specimens of 
timbers after the manner of a library of books. A silver medal 
was awarded for this exhibit. 

Of the miscellaneous exhibits, mention may be made of 
a special machine for winding lacing wire by Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong, Eden Hall Estate, Langwathby, for which the 
Judges awarded a ** commended.” 

Messrs. Richardbon & Son, 15, Barn Mill, Stamford, sent 
some excellent photographs of large oaks—” denizens of the 
old forests ”—which did much in adding to the artistic side 
of the Exhibition. Other photographs were sent by Messrs. 
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Trewhella Bros., Ltd, Bimaingham, showing method of 
uprooting trees. 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, and the 
Selborne Society, both exhibited nesting boxes for the 
encouragement of the more useful birds, and the former added 
food -wells and food tables. This class of exhibits is a very 
commendable one, inasmuch as it suggests the association of 
ornithology and foiestry questions. 

Messrs. Fisher, Son & Sibray, Ltd., ShefBeld, presented a 
most excellent stand of forestry tools, for -which a silver medal 
-was a-warded 

The gold medal ofiEered by the Royal Agricultural Society 
for the best general collection of exhibits in Glasses 1-22 -was 
awarded to Earl Beauchamp To the one who carries off a 
gold medal congratulations may be deservedly offered, but in 
this case they are doubly deserved as it is the second time 
Earl Beauchamp has been awarded the gold medal. His 
Lordship was a-warded the same honour at Liverpool three 
years ago, and much credit is due to Mr. Slater, the forester, 
for his very enthusiastic labours and for* the very fine manner 
in which he displayed his exhibits. 

Now that this most excellent Exhibition of Forestry has 
been in existence for several years and has received such hearty 
support from so many lando-wners, together with much labour 
from estate agents and foresters, it becomes a question how 
far the exhibition may be improved in order to present the 
most salient educational features and demonstrate the more 
important principles in forestry 

It is practicsdly ob-nous that forestry exhibits (Rffer from 
agricultural exhibits, inasmuch as the latter can be entirely 
produced in a season or two, whereas in the former it tah^ 
a comparatively long time to produce a crop of timber. Thus 
forestry exhibits must be of a -varied natpre, viz : (1) examples 
of the crop produced ; (2) the methods adopted to produce it; 

(3) the scientific principles associated with the production $ and 

(4) the encouragement of planted plots to demonstrate the 
principles of correct sylviculture. The queslaon therefore 
arises how is this to be done, and at the same time improve, if 
possible, the exhibition as a whole ? A few points must be 
borne in mind, viz.: (a) the full enoourtgement of eadnlbjlto 
-within the ^ow area ; (3) the exhibition from S;^eoialis{S 
(perhaps yearly repetition), having regard to frerii -vieStoM i and 
(c) exMbiMons from colleges of an educational c^baraeter, but 
not in competition -with private collectors. 

The above are only suggestions, but as it re^(tiires a con¬ 
siderable time to arrange for an exhibition it is essanidal to 
invite an eaoEly response, tabulate the “ aGoaptt|noe^” and then 

TOL. 7*. I> 
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allocate tlie work in such a manner as would embrace the 
enthusiasm or predilection of the individual exhibitor, and 
prevent, as far as possible, overlapping or repetition, but at the 
same time focus on the aggregate result. 

A. T. Gillandbrs. 

Park Cottage, 

Alnwick 


REPORT OF JUDGES ON PLANTATIONS 
AND HOME NURSERIES COMPETITION, 

1913- 

Thb coimties of Moiuxiouthsbire, Somerset, Devon and 
Oomvrall were those included in the annual Plantation 
Competition in connection with the Boyal Agricultural 
Show at Bristol. 

Although these four counties are particularly rich in well- 
timhered estates, and although the production of coniferous 
and other tim ber is of more importance to them than possibly 
any other four counties in England, the entries were somewhat 
disappointing. They included : Monmouthshire eleven, 
Somerset fourteen, Devon two, Cornwall none. Any deficiency 
in quantity, however, was made up in quality, and in several 
of the classes it would be difficult to find more interesting 
examples of forestry. 

Since a full detailed report of the entries appeared in the 
October issue of The Journal of Forestry, it is intended here to 
speak more in general terms and to refer to several points that 
apply to all competitionB, and also emphasise certain errors 
which are so general in this country. 

We might first place on record the great good which these 
competitions d.re doing to create interest in forestry and the 
improvement of ij^oods, and a healthy rivalry between the 
difierent estates. They also lead to discussions on important 
points and help the solution of pressing problems relating to 
forestry in this country. 

The same rule applies to these as to all other competitions 
that the best men take the lead and enter their woods, and, 
though they may have suffered from special handicaps, or even 
made mistakes, they are not ashamed of risking criticism or 
adverse awards. The motto applicable to these competitions is 
that it is better to have competed and lost tWn not to have 
competed at all; and it is a pity that others, who have often 
quite good things to enter, should betray s^^uch hesitatioh in 
doing so. As m other crops, the best crop of treep does not 
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necessarily reflect the greatest credit on the management, and, 
when special difficulties relating to soil, situation, pests, &c., 
have to be overcome, the final result is often more creditable 
to those who have had to tackle these problems than in cases 
where all the conditions were specially favourable. 

It IS to be hoped that in future moie entries will be obtained 
from those who are attempting to apply “ systematic manage¬ 
ment of a woodland atea, including the renovation and 
conversion of an unprofitable wood into a profitable condition.” 

Rather than confining ourselves to unlimited praise, it is 
better in a report to point to mistakes, so that these can be 
prevented in future. Previous leports have dwelt on common 
mistakes which are made in planting, and it is the more 
important again to emphasise them since these are so general, 
but it must not be thought that they apply particularly to the 
entries in this competition. The most common mistake is that 
of planting Scots pine without sufficient consideration for the 
ultimate result and the effect on the remainder of the crop, 
Scots pine has been called the “ last resoit of the forester,” and 
it seems to justify this reputation. We hear frequent warnings 
against planting trees which are called “ exotics,” and certainly 
caution is necessary with a tree that has not been sufficiently 
tested. As far as England is concerned, however, it is doubtful 
if in the future we shall lose as much money or obtain such 
poor results from so-called “ exotics ” as we have done in the 
past by planting Scots pine in all kinds of unsuitable mixtures, 
on all sorts of soils (many of which would produce far more 
valuable trees), and the ultimate result being to produce 
knotty and inferior timber. The value of the timber of 
Soots pine—especially that grown in England—^must, in any 
case, in the future be poor in comparison with such timber as 
ask, Spanish chestnut, and other of our hardwoods, which 
deserve far more attention than they receive. , 

Another common mistake—also referred to by previous 
Judges—is that of attempting to produce oak bj planting tJhe 
trees at 12 ft or more apart, and filling in with so-deffie^ 
nurs^. Unless these mixtures receive constaht att^tidn snd 
supervision the “ nurse ” often oonpumes the " child ,• Vht, 
apart from this, there axe other obvious objections^ In the 
production of oak the survival of the l^ttest is most 
and the difference in vigour ajad character of oak pnplinM 
be seen wherever there Is k crop to inspeot 
a large distance apart almost each individual treenis to he 
relied on for the maal crop, and this is toust %tree 

where considerable selection is so nscesss^- . „ 

The origin of ti»S mistsike prqbabiy jito 
all trees should be toSatsdi alike, Uston«ilM^ iwPinoe, lends 

\\ * 
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itself to wider planting than Soots pine, oak or beech. All 
trees require different treatment, and their respective require¬ 
ments should be studied, whereas the want of proper attention 
to this point is responsible for such incorrect mixtures as larch, 
Scots, and oak. This latter is quite a common mixture and the 
result is to produce inferior timber of all three, and, since 
there is no shade-bearer present to preserve the fertility of the 
soil, both the crop and the land must necessarily suffer. 

It seems advisable to emphasise the importance of a proper 
and definite policy when planting, and to give careful con- 
Isideration to all the necessary points. After deciding on the 
trees most suitable to the soil, aspect, and general conditions, 
and how far these should be planted pure or mixed, the most 
important point for careful consideration is the local or other 
markets which can be cultivated, so as to ensure a proper 
demand either for the thinnings or for the mature timber. 
Other points for consideration are questions of an early return, 
the requirements of game, shelter, &o,, and taking precautions 
as to damage by insects, fungi, voles, rabbits, &c. If possible, 
it is an advantage to be able to realise the crop at any reasonable 
ago. 

It might appear superfluous to refer to the individual 
requirements of the trees and to the important difference 
between the bght-demanders and shade-bearers. When, how¬ 
ever, one sees the mixtures advocated by nurserymen and 
others, no apology is needed for emphasising this point, and it 
cannot be too often impressed on planteis that mixtures should 
be simple and limited to as few species as possible 

A common mistake, illustrated in some of the entries, was 
that of leaving a few single standards of oak, <&c., after the 
wood had been practically clear-felled preparatory to replanting 
with conifers. Although it might appeaa* a pity to fell promising- 
looking saplings, the result, when these wore isolated and 
exposed to the sun and gales (from which they had received 
protection in their early years), is invariably the production of 
epicormic branches, with consequent stagheadedness and a 
generally forlorn appearance. However promising these trees 
may have appeared, it is usually far better entirely to clear-fell 
and replant. 

The majority of the entries were far more free from these 
mistakes than is usual and several were of especial merit. 
There were instances of original and creditable experiments 
showing considerable forethought and consideration, and we 
noticed with pleasure that, in place of relying on the few 
varieties which had been planted on the estate in the past, 
small groups of other trees had been inserted as an experi¬ 
mental planting for future guidance. When we remember the 
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specimeriB of Buch trees as Douglas fir and others, which now 
serve as a guide of great value to the estate for future planting, 
such experiments are to be commended for their originality 
and forethought. 

Another point which we were glad to note was the planting 
of pure species in certain cases where they were likely to 
succeed, rather than the promiscuous mixture of trees which is 
often planted, on the excuse that if one does not thrive the 
other may, and which usually results in the production of 
inferior timber of each variety. 

We were also glad to note that in many instances special 
attention had been given to the markets for which the timber 
was to he produced, and alternatives had been considered should 
the rotation be altered. 

We were struck with the general healthiness of the majority 
of the entries, and especially the absence of any serious damage 
by insect pests or fungi. Even ihe common larch disease, with 
one or two exceptions, was not at all conspicuous, and insect 
pests were also refreshingly absent. Wherever insect pests 
required to be dealt with, proper attention had been given to 
the subject. 

The worst pest in the hardwoods was the Ash Bud Moth 
(Prays mrtisella) and on one estate this was doing considerable 
damage, Argyresthta loevigatella was common on the Larch, 
and in one case, in the hope of checking it, the side-shoots were 
being removed, but it was doubtful if this was justified. 

It would be difficult, in any competition, fo find a more 
interesting estate than Dunster Oastle, with the plantations 
planted by tne late G. E. Luttrell, Esq. It is doubtful whether 
there is any estate in England which reflects more credit on the 
person who planted the timber, and shows more careful tho^ht, 
consideration and study, than this Somerset estate. With 
scarcely any guide as to which trees would be most suitable to 
plant in face of the special and exceptional difficulties from 
poverty of soil, animals arid other pests, gales, &o., several of 
these plantations are now of considerable age; and, in spite of 
the increased knowledge and experience which have Since been 
acquired, it would be a bold man who would snggest that he 
could have done better, or could even now point tp many mi^ 
takes. 

Ashton Court, Lady Smyth’s estate near Bristol, and tltt 
Trelleck Grange estate of Mr, Crompton Roberts, Monmohtl^ 
Shire, were also worthy of notoi 

Since there are so many good estates in South Devon, add, 
in Cornwall, where forestry is important and whttfq it h4iS be^ 
developed to a oonsiderahle pitch of it Was 

disappointing that entries^ had net been 
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these distriotb. The Bath and West Sho-w at Truro, provisional 
valuations, and other pressing problems engaging landowners’ 
and land agents’ attention, were doubtless responsible to some 
extent, but this only reflects greater credit on those who did 
compete. 

A full list of the awards will be found in the Appendix. 

M. 0 Dttohbsnb 
H. A Peitohard 


THE FARM PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

Thb farm prize competitions in connection with the Bidstol 
Meeting in 1913 covered a wide area, including as they did the 
three shires of Gloucester, Somerset and Dorset. Within the 
boundaries of these counties may be found almost every type 
of soil, climate, and of farming, from the calcareous soils of 
the Cotswolds and the Dorset Downs, with their lai-ge sheep 
population ahd characteristic arable farming down into the 
Oheddar valley and the rich dairying districts of Somerset. 
It is thirty-five years since the Society visited Bnstol, and the 
year 1878 may be said almost to mark the beginning of the 
great period of depression which culminated in the early 
nineties, and from which we have only begun to recover 
durii^ the past few years. In 1877 the average price of wheat 
was 56s. 9d., but in the ye%r following it had topped more 
than 10s., and thereafter the tendency was almost always to 
lower levels until bottom was touched in the year 1894 with 
the price at 22s. lOei. It is not necessary here to refer to the 
catees of this fall, indeed they are generally known, but it 
may be of interest to examine the changes in the agricultural 
population and in the crops and livestock on the land during 
that period as revealed by the agricultural and the census 
returns in the three counties covered by the competition. 

Briefly examining the accompanying returns (supplied by the 
kindness of Mr. R. H. Eew, O.B., of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries), it appears that in Gloucestershire about 
81 per cent of the total area of land and water is farmed 
at the present day,’ whilst in Somerset and in Dorset the 
proportions are 82 per cent, and 76 per cent respectively. 
The area under cultivation has declined during the period 
1878-1912 in Gloucester by some 32 per cant, in Somerset 
38 per cent, and in. Dorset by 28 per cent As the total 
fanning area shows practically no variation in the three 
counties it follows that the whole of the land gone out of 
cultivation has been laid down to permanent griMis. Qoi^ng to 
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Acreage under Crops and Grass in Gloucester, Somerset, and Dorset, 
in 1912 and 1873* 
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Number of Live Stock in Gloucester, Somerset and Dorset 
in 191S and 1878. 


Horsts — 

Agncitltural 
Stallions for Service 
Uabroktn—1 year and over 
„ under 1 year 
Others 1 


". . , » in «!!, 

but not m milk 
Others—^ years and over 


1912 

18*8 

Lhmgea 

shown 

1912 

No 
20,622 
H8) 
4208 V 
I 6 O 2 J 
4,652 

No 

19,758 

5,967 

No 

+ 864 

- 19 

No 
27,832 
1601 
5,890 V 
2,482 J 
5,573 

31,222 

25,726 

+ 5,407 

41,937 

33,629| 

9,876; 

26,670 

34,1161 

28 , 720 ; 

35027 

26,770 

44,533 

+ 9477 

-1,106 

+16,302 

102^3691 

19,812; 

41,426 

41,6741 

36.365; 

131,909 

107,236 

+34,675 

240,546 




1878 

bhown 


^ 

2,')18 - 



All Sheep 


326881 416858 -89,972 436.368 


Rgs — 

Breeding Sos^s 
Others 



+ 11,330 I 50,094 45,668 + 


1 Other horses were not included in the letUTfis until 1011 ] 


the changes in the vaiions crops, wheat shows by tar the 
biggest decline in all three counties, followed in each case by 
barley, beans and peas in the order given, except in the case 
of Dorset where tihe decline in the area under peas exceeds 
that under beans. In each county the area under oats has 
incredsed very appreciably (+ 16,440 acres in Gloucester, and 
+ 12,810 acres in Dorset), having probably replaced the wheat 
crop to a certain extent (and it is noteworthy that this increase 
has been attended with serious outbreaks of eel-worm attacks 
upon the crop); there are trifling increases in the amount ot 
rye grown- Root and green crops show in most cases cor¬ 
responding declines; there are large reductions in the areas 
devoted to turnips and swedes, and it is a little surprising to 
Uote that potatoes also show a very considerable decline, 
amounting to as much as 50 per cent, in Gloucester, aud 
even more in Somerset. Mangolds, on the other hand, show 
practically a 50 per cent, increase in the three counties, and 
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•there are lai'ge advances in the proportion of cabbage grown in 
Gloncester and in Somerset, amounting to 70 per cent, in the 
foi-mer and 190 per cent, in the latter. A much larger area 
also of lucerne is now grown, there being an increase of 223 
per cent, in Gloucester, 365 per cent, in Somerset, and (52 per 
cent, in Doi'set. Probably the increase in dairying, paiiicularly 
in the direction of milk-production for the town supply, will 
account for the increased area under these crops. Rotation 
grasses have declined 30 per cent. 

Coming to fruit and vegetables, there has been a consideiable 
development in orchard fruit, particularly in Gloucester, where 
the increase in the planted area amounts to 54 per cent. The 
increase in small fi*uit is even more marked. Figures are not 
available for 1878, in fact, they were not collected until ten 
years later, but since the year 1888 the acreage has increased 
by 58 per cent, in Gloucester, 281 per cent, in Somereet, and 
216 per cent, in Dorset. The increase in acreage of both 
orchard and small fruit has been accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding impi-ovement in the methods of management, and 
with the increasing demand for high-class English fruit and 
the growing consumption of cider, there is every reason to 
anticipate a further development in this department of 
agrictilture. 

The areas under miuor crops hardly call for notice, but the 
virtual abandonment of fiax-growing in Somerset and Dorset is 
noteworthy in connection with the movement recently set on 
foot by the British Flax and Hemp Growers Society* for the 
re-introduction of this crop in various localities. Gloucester 
does not appear to have grown more than two acres of flax in 
any year for some time. 

Teazles are another unimportant but interesting crop still 
cultivated in Somerset, and a description of the methods 
pursued will be found in another part of this volume.* , 

The ottstom of bare fallowing has declined very considerably 
during the period under review, and whilst the actual |>er- 
oentages (78 per cent, in Gloucester, 81 per oeht. in Somerset, 
and 58 per cent, in Dorset) are no doubt affected to sodte 
extent by weather conditions in the years 1878 and 1912, they 
suffice to show the tendency to more intensive cultivatSoa. . 

Coming to the livestock, it might be ejqueof^d that the 
decline in the area under the i>lough would be accompanied by 
a reduction in the number of agricultural horses, but this it AOt 
the fact. Xn Dorset there is no vacation, and in ^^loUQtster 
there is a small increase amohnting to 4 per oent.,*vjrhiist in 
Somerset there is an increase d£ no less than 1{^ per omit,, 
- s ----—-- 


* See iB7. 
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Similar increases ii) the face of declines in the area of cultivated 
land have been noted in other districts, and the reason is not 
very obvious, unless it be that cultivation is becoming more 
intensive, or that the development of horse-labour in connection 
with such implements as reapers, bindei'S, and mowing machines 
in the last thirty years has more than compensated for the 
reduction in the plough-land. Or it may be that the breeding 
of heavy horses by tenant farmers is less localised than it used 
to be, and that the demand for horses for the towns has 
increased. The increase in dairying is again brought out by 
the statistics, for cows and heifers in milk or in calf have 
increased by 23 per cent, in Gloucester, 24 per cent, in Somerset, 
and 22 per cent, in Dorset. In the case of other cattle the 
numbers of two-year-old and over show a decline in each 
county, whilst there is a very large increase in the numbers 
under two years. Probably the increase in the attention 
devoted to dairying has led to an increase in the number of 
in-calf heifers, which are included with the cows, with a 
corresponding decline in the head of two-year-old bullocks. 
“All Cattle” show gains of 23 per cent, in Gloucester, 18 per 
cent, in Somerset, and 22 per cent, in Dorset, and having 
regard to these figui*es it is only natural to find a very large 
decrease in the sheep stock of the three counties. The declines 
amount to 21 per cent, in Gloucester, and to 36 per cent, in 
both Somerset and Dorset, The increase in pigs is no doubt 
consequent on the increase in dairying, and amounts to 11 per 
cent, in Gloucester, 10 per cent, in Somerset, and 26 per cent, 
in Dorset. 

Coming loathe census figures, the table on p. 299 shows the 
numbers and grades of persons concerned in agriculture in tb(' 
three counties in 1911 and in 1881. 

In some respects the comparisons between 1881 and 1911 
are not easy to follow, and it rather appears that too much 
reliance must not in all oases be placed on them. For example, 
it is not easy to understand why farmers and giwiiU'S HhoaJ<l 
have increased by 23 per cent, in Gloucester and by 2l) per 
cent, in Dorset, whilst remaining practically at the same figure 
in Somei^set. Again, it must surely be that relatives were more 
in the habit of assisting on farms thirty years ago tlian at 
the present day, but from the figures in the table it would 
seem that the contmry is the case, and that their number has 
increased by 39 per cent, in Gloucester, by 25 per cent. 131 
Somerset, and by no less than 103 per cent, in Dorset. The 
temlency towards smaller farms and the increase in the number 
of small holdings would no doubt account fo^ a larger pro¬ 
portion of the family assisting in the work of the farm, but 
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probably the real explanation is that the census returns are 
filled up nowadays with more attention to detail. 

When we come to the labourers (all classes) it is move likely 
that the tables give a true comparison and the rural exodus 
IS brought out very clearly. Within the last thirty years 
Gloucestershire has lost 28 per cent, of its farm labourers, 
Somerset 33 per cent., and Dorset 25 per cent. Female labour 
shows an even greater decline, but there are, of course, 
explanations for this other than agricultural depression. 

It would have been of interest to compare the numbers of 
those engaged in village industries in 1881 with those in 1911, 
but the census returns for these two years do not seem to len<l 
themselves to any reliable comparison. 

The age-classes of farm labourers are of interest as showing 
the migration of the men from the country districts. Figures 
are not available for 1881, but in the following table abstracted 
from the 1911 census it will be noted how in every county the 
number of lads going to work on farms increases each year 
from ten to sixteen years of age. Afterwards it is interesting 
to note how the labour requirements of other trades, and no 
doubt to some extent the attraction of the towns and the oppor¬ 
tunities offered by the Colonies, assert themselves, and from 
seventeen years onwards there is a steady reduction. It is also 
noteworthy that the men twenty-five years of age and over 
outnumber those under twenty-five years by just two to one :— 



Coming to the Farm Competitions, prizes were offered in 
five chisses—two classes for farms in Gloucestershire, and 
thi*ee classes for farms in Somerset and Dorset. The entries 
were as follows ;— 
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Class 1Y. Somsbsetshirb aih) Dobsetshzbe. Farm of not less than 150 acres, and under 300 acres, exclusive of Down. 

16. J. King Brain, Little We:s-» A. L, Langman, ; 35 1169 201 ll.l2s, 19s. i Rather heavy Yearly Ist Prize 

ton Farm, Sparkford, Esq. { 1 [sand, over gravel 

Somerset , , I 1 
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All the faruifc are Lady-day farms, and it is noteworthy that 
there is not a single leasehold tenancy amongst the entries. 
The contract of tenancy requiring two years’ notice from either 
side to determine it is of interest in view of the suggestion 
recently put forward to make this length of notice legally 
necessary. Another and still more notable feature is the 
number of the tenants entering from the Ashton Couit Estate, 
belonging to Dame Emily Smyth. On this property it has been 
the custom for some years to hold competitions for the best 
farm on the estate annually, and the winners are disqualified 
from competing again for a certain period. The excellent 
effect ol this custom upon the quality of the farming upon the 
estate are evidenced by the Judge’s awards in this year’s 
competition, for all those of Lady Smyth’s tenants entering 
received notice. 

The instructions to the Judges were specially to consider;— 

General management, with a view to profit. 

System of cropping; cleanliness and management of 
both arable and grass land. 

Quality and suitability of live stock, especially that bred 
upon the farm. 

State of gates, fences, roads, general neatness, and state 
of cottages, as far as tenant is liable. 

Management of the dairy and dairy produce where 
dairying is pursued. 

The duration of the tenancy. 

Mode of book-keeping followed (if any). 

Glottobstbeshirb. 

The first-prize fai'm in Class 1 is that of Mr. George H. 
Jones, at Badminton. The charming old house and the home¬ 
stead adjoin the Park, and on the occasion of a visit^ the 
beantitul herd of the old Gloucestershire breed of cattle,^ 
belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, were to be seen grazing 
near the gates. The farm is situated towards the western 
extremity of the Cotswolds, on the road from Cirencester to 
Bristol, being distant about twenty miles from Cirencester, 
about fifteen miles from Bristol and Bath, and about ten miles 
from Chippenham. 

The farm is 810 acres in extent, of which less than one- 
third is permanent pasture ; the soil is the “ brash y ” soil of 
the Cotswolds, and inclined to dry out, and a general descrip¬ 
tion of the farming of the district appears elsewhere in this 
volume.® 


^ Most of the remarks in the Bepoits following; relate to visits in June and July. 
^ For a dOBcnption of this breed see B A S.B Journal, Voh 70, page 415. 

* See page 23 
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The buildings, though serving their purpose, arc only fairly 
good when contrasted with the magnificent homesteads of the 
Midlands and northern parts of England, and whilst the absence 
of anything in the way of ‘‘ window-dressing ” is to be com¬ 
mended, a little more tidiness about the premises would be an 
advantage. Some useful Dutch barns enable the tenant to 
market considerable quantities of wheat straw in good condi¬ 
tion, and at three convenient points on the holding there are 
additional premises for stock. 

Mr. Jones follows a five-field system of cropping, with seeds 
left down for two years, but a considerable breadth of sainfoin 
left down as long as it will stand breaks into the rotation to a 
certain extent. The cropping for this year was as follows :— 

96 acres loots (2 e., mangolds, swedes, luiinps, lape and k.xk) 
108 „ barley 
SO „ 1st year olovei 
78 „ 2nd yc.u clover 
93 „ wheat 
44 „ oats 
48 „ bainfom 

647 

The roots receive 4 cwt. superphosphate, and up to 10 Ions 
of dung when it can be spared. It is the piactice to sow four 
rows of swedes and one row of kale, and upon this mixed keep 
the sheep thrive exceedingly. Last year’s swede crop was an 
excellent one, but the young plants this year were rather late, 
and having regard to the dryness of the season the land was 
none too clean. No doubt the sainfoin leys and the custom of 
keeping clover down for two yeai‘S tend to increase the 
difficulty of cleaning the land. The bailey was rather late 
sown owing to excessive rains, but looked well, and was 
promising a heavy crop. Both autumn and spring wh(*at is 
grown, following sainfoin or clover on which most of the dung 
has been spread. This year (June) the crop w*is beautifully 
level and full of promise. The clovers, too, had done well in 
this season of record hay crops, and there was an excellent 
field of sainfoin, part of which was being grazed by the lambs, 
whilst the remainder had given a heavy cut of hay. Take 
most of those who have had experience of this crop, Mr. Jones 
finds that the land requires a long rest from it, and once in 
twenty years is said to bo often enough for a crop of sainfoin. 
With the few reservations made above, the management of the 
arable land appeared to be excellent. 

The horses are a useful stamp of Shire ; a few foals art* bred 
and a few more bought each year, Mr. Jones’ practice being to 
keep selling out at six and seven years all those good enough 
for road work in the towns, A good deal of the ploughing is 
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done witli throe horses abreast in donble-furrow ploughs. The 
condition of the horses and their harness bore witness to that 
care and attention on the part of the horsemen which is so 
characteristic of these men in almost every part of the country. 

The cattle are managed mainly for the production of beef, 
but Mr. Jones also rears a few young bulls. There are nine 
Shorthorn cows, all of good quality, which rear about four 
calves each. The practice of the tenant is to buy only well- 
bred Shorthorn calves from the best herds for this purpose, and 
the Judges specially remarked upon the quality of the yearlings 
shown to them. A few of them are kept each year for sale as 
farmers’ bulls, and the steers are ready for the butcher at two 
years. The calves are weaned as soon as possible and kept 
going with cake and meal up to 21b. until about eighteen months, 
when they go out to grass. Cattle in the yards are finished on 
mixed meal and roots. 

The flock consists of 306 Hampshire ewes, and the Judges 
specially remarked upon the high standai^d of uniformity and 
excellence they presented, proof of care and skill in selection 
and mating exercised over many years. This year’s crop of 
lambs represents nearly per ewe. The sheep are on the 
arable land'nearly all the year, turnips, swedes, and kale in the 
winter, and clover and sainfoin in the summer. This close 
stocking of the plough-lands,with sheep is essential in the 
management of the light dry soil of which the farm is mostly 
composed, though whether the custom of manuring the corn 
crops solely through the sheep, helped out with dung from the 
yards, might not be varied and improved by the addition of 
judicious quantities of ai*tificial manures is a point well w^orthy 
of consideration. As soon as the lambs can eat they get some 
cjike and meal, and the quantity is increased until they are 
getting lb. daily. They are weaned on the sainfoin. About 
100 ew<‘ lambs are brought into the flock each year, and the 
remainder of the lambs, together with upwards of 150 more 
which are bought in the autumn, are fed during the winter 
and early si)ring. 

Mr. Jones feeds a good many pigs, both large blacks, and 
the local black and white Gloucester breed. Most of them are 
bred on tbe farm, a few young pigs being occasionally bought, 
and upwards of 100 are sent to the bacon factories each year* 

Mr. Jones keeps a cai’eful record of receipts and payments, 
and his farm may fairly be said to be representative of the best 
management of the district. He is assisted in his work by 
Mr. Barton, and the well-filled nag stable enables them to be 
constantly amongst the men on this large holding, whilst 
testifying also to their love of that sport for which the great 
estate on which they live has so long been famous. 
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The second prize in Class I. was awarded to Mi*. Henry 
Bridgman, for Cleeve Hill Farm, Downond, Bristol. His fium 
is situated about four miles north-east from Bristol ; it is about 
450 acres in extent, rather more than one-half being grass. 
The soil is light, overlying the Pennant grit, which is not 
generally productive of the best soils. The faim-house is 
pleasantly situated, and the buildings are commodious and 
well planned. In some points they require bringing up to date 
a little, as for example in the floors of the cowhouses, which are 
not laid to admit of the cows’ udders being kept clean. The 
hedges and the stone walls were in good repair, but the nettles 
in both might be kept closer cut with advantage. Mr. Bridgman 
aims at having the same quantity of land under corn as under 
roots and clover every year, but he does not adhere strictly to a 
rotation. His cropping for this year was :— 


Boots . 

• • 


60 acres 

Barley 

. 


46 

Clover . 



60 „ 

Peas 



6 „ 

Wheat 



36 „ 

Oats 

• 


. w „ 

200 


Vetches and trifolium are grown as catch crops, and the 
land is sown with roots when they come ofiT. The roots receive 
artificial manure, but superphosphate is avoided on account 
of the tendency to finger-and-toe on this land. Probably 
a dressing of lime would prevent this, and would also have a 
mellowing influence on the soil. The steely nature of I he clods 
also suggested the need for lime, and it might bo remarked that 
it is a pity farmers do not more generally avail tlieinselves of 
the facilities for cheap analysis for lime in Hoil^ which an* 
offered nowadays in every locality. A field of sw('(U*s showed 
signs of good heart, and was fairly clean, the only woc'ds Ixdng 
annuals in the rows, which would disa])pear in tho hingling ; 
but the judges commented on the dirty state of a fallow aftt*r 
wheat following sainfoin. Thus, the dillicnlty of churning light 
land after an old sainfoin ley again appears, and it might b(^ 
worth while to consider the advisability of taking a crop of 
mustard after sainfoin, and then vetches, to smother some 
of the weeds, before putting in wheat. Only a few rows of 
potatoes, grown for the men, were to bo seen ; formerly more 
were grown and sold in the ground to Bristol dealers at prices 
ranging from 15/. to 20Z. per acre. No artificials were used, 
and considering the proximity of a splendid market it seems a 
question whether the crop might not once more be exceedingly 
profitable if grown in accordance with more modern ideas on 
manuring. 
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The barley showed signs of excellent tillage ; it is not Mr. 
Bridgman’s custom to use any artificial with this ci’op, and its 
appearance might have been improved by the addition of some 
phosphatic manure. There was an excellent plant, evenly 
germinated, but thin and inclined somewhat to a starved 
appearance. 

The seeds were Sutton’s No. 2 mixture, which is always 
used by Mr. Bridgman, although he rarely leaves it down for 
two years. There was a fair stack of rye-grass hay, made from 
a mixture of trifolium and rye-grass, grown as a catch-crop, 
and folded ofiE first of all in the spring. The intention had 
been to get in roots after the fold, but this being impossible 
owing to the seaspn, the extra hay crop was snatched—an 
admirable illustration of the tenant’s ability to make the best of 
a situation. With regard to the grass land, Mr. Bridgman 
follows the best practice, and mows the same fields year after 
year. The grass is cut young, which he says gives him better 
hay, and better aftermath—a very sound practice, and one too 
rarely followed. The home meadow, like some of the arable 
land, suggested the need of liming. The grazing land was 
situated some six miles away. The tenant says it will now 
carry a larger head of stock than when he first took it, and 
seeing that the only change has been the more systematic 
grazing which he has practised, it affords an illustration of 
what can be effected by skilful management apart from 
manuring. 

The horses are for the most part Shires of the best stamp. 
They included a filly which would be a credit to any farmer, 
and showed it by winning first prize in the local class at the 
Bristol Meeting. One team at work on a fallow consisted of a 
three-year-old, being grown on for work ultimately on the 
streets, and an aged horse bought out of a mineral-water cart, 
which had finished its work on the roads and come back to the 
farm for a few years. This team is an excellent example of 
the means by which a competent man may turn his working 
horses to profitable account. Mi*. Bridgman has a milking 
herd of about 50 head, besides heifers and calves. The milk 
is sold in Bristol, and the retailers call for it at the farm twice 
daily. This is a gi*eat convenience, and considering the near¬ 
ness of this fine market, the Judges express the opinion that 
the tenant might very profitably direct his attention to the 
further development of this side of his business. No doubt the 
fact that so much of the grass land is some six miles from the 
homestead operates against the tenant in this respect. The 
cows are somewhat uneven, but there were some grand dairy 
cows amongst them. No milk records axe kept, and in these 
days they should be regarded as absolutely essential by every 
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milk seller. The cows were being run over the SG<*ds ley for 
a short time each day, which seemed a good practice, and they 
were getting about 7 lb, bran. In the autumn this would be 
increased by a fair allowance of cabbage, swedes, and hay. It 
is Mr. Bridgman’s practice to buy heifers of the right stamp, 
and at the right price, and to bull them. The best of them go 
ultimately into the dairy, whilst those that do not turn out to 
be good milkers are not too dear as feeding cattle. Whilst an 
excellent system, and one well calculated to make the most 
of the land, it no doubt accounts to some extent for the un¬ 
evenness in the cows to which reference has been made. 
The home-bred two-year-old heifers were a beautiful lot, 
obviously ‘‘general utility” of the best type; they were the 
single crop of calves got for Mr. Bridgman by a particular 
bull, and it is most unfortunate that this sire’s breeding is 
unknown, for he obviously nicks in with the blood in the herd 
at Cleeve Hill. 

Mr. Bridgman showed the Judges an excellent two-year-old 
Shorthorn bull, and it seemed the greatest pity again that there 
was no record of his breeding. There was also a nice yearling 
bull, but he seemed to lack some of the depth and quality of 
the older one. 

The steers are most of them purchased and some eighty are 
got ofF fat during the year. Mr. Bridgman studies the markets 
and during last winter he fed principally maize and bran as 
being the cheapest foods at the time. The calves get very little 
milk and ai*e brought up mostly on oatmeal. 

Coming to the sheep, Mr. Bridgman keeps a Hampshire 
flock and buys in about liO ewos each year. An Oxford tup is 
used on them and some of the lambs, which fall in February, 
ai*e ready for the butcher by July. The best of them are kept 
for sale as ratn-lambs, and the tenant states that there is a very 
ready sale for them, particularly amongst the hill ilocsk-niastcu's 
of Wales, &c., who put them on the old owes and feed out lamb 
and ewe together. The ram-lambs shown to the Juilges were 
quite a distinct type, with Hampshire heads and Oxford fleeces, 
but w’^hy there should be this preference for them is ccTtainly a 
question to which breeders of pure-bred stock should devote 
themselves. The Hampshire ewes were a grand lot and some 
were being got ready for exhibition. Mr. Bridgman complained 
that in spite of constant attention they suffered a good deal 
from foot-rot. On the occasion of the final visit, the ram-lambs 
were separated from the wethers and ewes. The former were 
on a field of tares and rape and the latter were on the seeds 
and also cleaning up behind the rams. The fat lambs were 
also on tares and rape, which seems to be a very good mixture, 
though not commonly met. Those ready for the butcher 
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(July; would weigh a good 8 stone, and make per lb., 
though they were not getting quite 1 lb. per day of a mixture 
of linseed cake, bran and locust beans. 

The pigs were the East Anglian type of large blacks, and it 
is claimed that they have an advantage over the local “ blues ” 
on the score of large litters. It is Mr. Bridgman’s practice to 
get out a number of fat bacon pigs at six months ; those shown 
to the Judges were being fed on sharps at oZ. pei ton—an 
excellent food, 3Z. per ton cheaper than barley meal, and a good 
example of economy in management. 

Mr. Bridgman has planted about 7 acres of apples at his 
own expense and the young trees look very promising. He 
complained of some difficulty in getting labour in busy 
seasons, though his own cottages were sufficient for ordinary 
pux'poses. 

In Class II. the first prize was awarded to Mr. Heni*y 
Matthews, of Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol. His home¬ 
stead lies very nicely by the roadside, about six miles north of 
Bristol. The house and buildings are very conveniently 
planned and the surroundings geneially were neat and tidy, 
though the Judges commented rather advei*sely upon the state 
of some of the fences, which may, however, be accounted for 
in some degree by the fact that the farm lies rather wide and is 
much intermingled with the fields of other occupiers. The 
tenant has erected a large Dutch barn and some piggeries at his 
own expense. The farm is about one-thii*d grass. Mr. Matthews 
follows the ordinary “Norfolk” course of dropping, but he 
takes beans instead of roots on the strong land, and the area 
under each crop for 1913 was 


Boots .... 24:acrt.*s 

Beans . . . 12 ,, 

Baili y aiul oats . 22 

Clover . . 45 „ 

Wluat . . 35 ,, 


Mr. Matthews is a great believer in the economy of b‘»uvy 
dressings of dung on his land, and he carts large quantities of 
stable manure irom Bristol The land in fallow crops was 
clean, and the swedes, which were looking well for tlie season, 
get 20 tons of dung besides 5 cwt. of artificial (bone-meal and 
“ turnip manure ”) per acre. For mangolds about 40 tons of 
farmyard manure are applied in the winter, with a further 
20 tons, hauled from Bristol, in the spring. These seem to be 
heavy dressings, but it is possible that on the sandy parts of 
the farm the humus thus supplied is of such value as to 
warrant what might otherwise be described as extravagance. 
The beans were a very fair crop for the season, and they 
improved considerably when the heavy rainfall in the early 
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part of the year began to slacken. Like most spring crops in 
1913 the barley was got in rather late ; the soil was a fine red 
sand—“a typical barley soil,’’ the Judges described it—and the 
crop had germinated well and was beautifully even. The 
clover seeds were very good even in this year of wonderful 
seed crops. The wheat, most of which followed a bean crop 
on a piece of strongish land with a good clay subsoil, was the 
best piece shown to the Judges by any competitor. The 
variety grown was “ Square-head’s Master,” and it was a grand, 
level piece standing nearly six feet high before all of it was in 
ear. Mr. Matthews has since informed the writer that one 
part of it yielded 60 bushels per acre, whilst the rest of it 
yielded 8 sacks of wheat, and 6 sacks of beans self-sown from 
the previous crop. The barley also turned out well, and won 
the diploma for the best barley grown in Gloucestershire at the 
Brewers’ Exhibition, 1913. The grass land had every appear¬ 
ance of good management; it is the tenant’s custom to apply 
town manure to the meadow land, and to give the pastures a 
coat of farmyard if it can be spared. Coming to the livestock, 
Mr. Matthews is a great believer in the value of pedigree, and 
all his stock is registered, or at least eligible for tho various 
books. The farm horses are registered shires, and all except 
one of them are under six years of age. Two or three foals 
are bred each year, and if a mare misses a good foal is bought, 
so that Mr. Matthews always has a good young horse or two to 
sell into the towns, which will help to make the working hoi^ses 
profitable. The cows are dairy shorthorns, nearly all of them 
bred on the farm, and the herd of twenty-five showed evidence 
of careful selection and mating; it was a matter of no surprise 
to learn that several of them had won prizes at local shows. 
The Judges were also impressed with the bull in service, bred 
by Mr. Harrison, of Gainford, and bought for a high figure. 
All the yeaT*lings and calves were bred by Mr. Matthews. The 
cows are milked for Bristol, the price realised in 1912-13 being 
11^7. for the winter months and 8d. for the summer. They wore 
getting about 3 lb. cotton cake on tlie grass and som<^ vetches 
or clover, and as regards the winter feeding, Mr. Matthews 
gives about 40 lb. mangolds, hay, a little oat straw, and 4 lb. of 
cotton cake and a few pounds of sharps or meal. The young 
stock have out roots, barley straw, and about 3 lb. cotton cake. 
Once again it is to be regretted that the milk records of this 
beautiful herd have not been kept, but that the cows are good 
milkers is proved by the fact that they have won first prize on 
three occasions within the past ten years for the best herd of 
cows, under forty, to be judged on the farm, in connection 
with the Bath and West Shows. The sheep are Oxford Downs, 
and a flock of fifty registered ewes is maintained. Like the 
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rest of the stock they reflect the skill of the breeder, and are a 
beantifnlly level lot. The tegs go on to vetches, kale and 
swedes, with cake and dried grains, and go out fat during the 
winter. A considerable number of pigs are kept, and once 
more the large black is the variety preferred. The sows are all 
pure bred. Two boars, eight sows in farrow, and twenty-two 
pigs nearly fat were shown to the Judges on the occasion of 
their first visit. The boar in service was a good specimen of 
the breed, and the fat pigs are sold to a local bacon factory. 

Mr. Matthews is a man of many activities. In addition to 
his fanning he keeps two sets of machinery, and does most of 
the threshing in his neighbourhood. He also finds time for 
much public work, and is a member of the County Council 
and other local administrative bodies. The Judges had no 
difficulty in awarding him the premier position in this class. 

Mr. William McEwen-Smith, of Westmoreland Farm, 
Henbury, Bristol, received second prize in this class. The 
farm adjoins the beautiful little village of Henbury, which 
is distant some three miles noi*th from the Showyard on 
Durdham Downs, and about the same distance east of Avon- 
mouth. The farm is 158 acres in extent, comprising 132 acres 
pasture, 23 acres arable and 3 acres orchard. The house and 
buildings are very neat, compact, and useful; a first-rate shed 
for calves, bull, &c., has been made out of the old barn. These 
places when converted for the use of livestock are too often 
ill-lighted and ill-drained, but neither of these defects were 
noted in this case. The cow-house, however, suflCers from the 
same defects noted on a previous holding, in that the floor is 
not so constructed that the udders of the cows are kept from 
contact with the dung. The holding has recently been equipped 
with a first-iute Dutch barn, and on the occasion of a visit 
(July) hay waggons were being Unloaded into it with the aid 
of a travelling Coi*k in the roof, operated by a horse. This 
device undoubtedly effected a saving of trouble to the men, 
but the advantage to the farmer cannot be considerable. 

The soil shows considerable variations, being strongish clay 
in some parts, whilst in others the subsoil rock came to the 
surface, suggesting the reflection that it cannot be wise always 
to let the young ploughman learn to plough with wheels, seeing 
that here is obviously a place for a swing plough. The course 
of cropping pursued is a four-course, modified to suit the farm, 
and the crops in 1913 were ;— 

5 acres loots (mangolds 2^, kohl rabi 1, cabbage potatoes f). 

9 „ wheat. 

4 „ beans. 

„ oats. 

The oats were sown with clover seeds. 
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The mangolds were not good, but neither wab the soil very 
buitable. Mr. McEwen-Smith drills a few carrots with them, 
and these are always left at singling to provide a few roots for 
the horses in the winter—a good idea. The potatoes were half 
a failure, but the cbndition of the soil—harsh, intractable clods 
—bhowed the difficulty of working the land, and indicated the 
gieat skill necessary to secure the wonderful corn crops seen. 
The tenant had a fine bed of cabbage and kohl rabi for planting 
out. It is his custom to fill up the mangolds with kohl rabi 
—a practice which should be univeisal instead of rare, and 
one which shows the ability of the man to make the most of 
his land. 

The wheat was particularly fine, with a very heavy cro}) of 
straw for which the tenant said he has a market up to 4Z. per 
ton. Of this he takes full advantage, even to the extent of 
sowing wheat in February instead of barley. 

The grass land, which constitutes the more important part 
of the holding, showed considerable variations. The home 
pasture carried a beautiful close sward, and was exceptional in 
this respect, the reason possibly being that it is always grazed, 
whereas the rest of the fields are grazed and mown in alternate 
years—a most undesirable practice. Another questionable 
custom in the management of the meadow land is that of 
spring grazing up to May 1. This pushes back the hay harvest 
until the end of July or August, before there is enougii bulk to 
cut, with the result that fog, barley-grass, &c., ripen, and shed 
their seed. The proporiion of these grasses in the fields was 
too high. Some of the fields, too, contained a good deal of 
I’attle, and of quaking grass, but these were not to be found in 
any quantity in a field where surface grips had been cut many 
years ago on account of a liability to flood. A quantity of 
street sweeping'll are carted from Bristol and spread upon the 
fields to be mown. Mr. McEwen-Smith illustrates a change 
that is coming over the process of hay-makiug, in that h<* uses 
only a swath-turner; and the old tedder, once thought indis¬ 
pensable, is now only brought into operation in cases where 
rain has thoroughly saturated the swath. The Jxidges commented 
on the poor quality of some of the giuss land, and expressed 
the opinion that too much hay was being made and sold. 
Owing, however, to the wonderful situation of the farm as 
regards markets, there is no doubt that almost everything grown 
on it must be capable of direct marketing, and so long as 
adequate provision is made to protect the holding, the tenant 
would seem to have some reason for taking full advantage of 
his position. 

The horses were good, and eminently suited for the work, 
A pair of very active half-bred hoi’ses were suggestive of the old 
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pack-horse type, but still heavy enough to plough the land in 
winter. The tenant remarked that they could cut nine acres of 
grass in the day, and then cart hay in the evening without loss 
of condition. There was a two-year-old got by a thoioughbred 
out of one of these mares, likely to make a useful carriage 
horse ; and also a yearling got by a shire horse out of the same 
mare, likely to make an animal similar to the dam herself. 
The cattle are kept entirely for the production of milk, and all 
the cow stock on the farm speak of skilful breeding. A herd 
of pedigi*ee Shorthorns is gradually being built up, which only 
wants the addition of milk-records to make it quite first-class. 
There are also a few Jerseys to keep up the quality of the milk, 
and three nice Dutch heifers, bought as a bargain from an 
amateur farmer in the district. The bull was an excellent type 
of long-pedigree dairy Shorthorn, and a Jersey bull, kept 
mainly for the use of the local residential “ villa farmei^,” bore 
witness to the quickness of the tenant to see and to supply a 
local demand. It was surprising to learn that the tenant’s farmer 
neighbours were willing to pay a full pedigree fee for the 
service of the Shorthorn bull, as this is not the usual experience; 
and it is to be hoped that it indicates an increasing appreciation 
of the value of good blood. The heifers were a really beautiful 
lot, and the calves in the paddock were a wonderful testimony 
to the advantage to be got by allowing them to have milk from 
their mothers for the first month. These calves, at seven weeks, 
and getting practically no milk, had all the appearance of 
sucking calves. It is a question for the consideration of the 
farmer whether forty or fifty gallons sucked in this way is not 
worth more to the calf than a hundred gallons gulped out of a 
pail. 

No flock of sheep is kept, but a small bunch of Hampshire 
ewes are bought each year to lamb down early, and to be fed 
out with theii* lambs. This being so, it is not surprising that 
the Judges were not impressed with the sheei) they saw. 
Coming to the pigs, Mr. McEwen-Smith keeps a Berkshire boar, 
workmanlike, but nothing more; and once again are found 
sows of the Essex large-black breed. He had also some so- 
called cross-hreds, which surely must be the old Gloucestershire 
blue-and-white breed, examples of which were seen at Mr. 
Jones’ farm at Badminton. Mr. McEwen-Smith gets all his 
pigs out as small porkers, md it might be remarked that nearer 
London the colour would prejudice them somewhat for this 
trade, but he did not find this to be so in the Bristol market. 
Mr, McEwen-Smith is no novice in prize farm competitions, for 
during the past nine years he has won two firsts and a second 
in the West Gloucestershire Society’s contests. 
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BOMBRBBTSHIIIB A.ND DORBKTSHIRB. 

Ill the class for large farms in the two counties, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Percy Cave Tory, of Hhapwick, 
Blandford, Dorset. The pidncipal homestead lies in a pleasant 
valley below the downs, about six miles south-east of Blandford. 
The house and garden are very attractive, though the buildings 
at the home yard are on the whole only fairly convenient. The 
cow-sheds are beautifully airy, but would be improved witli 
stall-divisions, and with better floors; the absence of gutters 
makes it impossible to keep the cows’ udders clean. The farms 
ai’e very extensive, amounting to some 1,549 acres, which in¬ 
cludes a farm of 685 acres, some nine miles from Shapwick, and 
also down land of some 90 acres. The Shapwick land is some¬ 
what less than half grass and consists of a very light loam, 
overlying the chalk, which comes very near the surface at the 
top of the farm. A five-field system of cropping is practised 
for the most part, with a two-year clover ley. In 1913 the 
cropping was:— 

137J acres loots (Mangolds, 1(> acres; Swedes, acres; Turnips, 
62 acres; Gabbage, 31 aca‘s) 

170 „ oats 

34 ., barley. 

87 „ olo^ er (tor bay). 

69 „ wheat. 

The remainder of the arable land was iu sainfoin and catch- 
crops. The fallow crops were clean considering the amount of 
catch-cropping practised, and a crop of swedes and kale was 
coming remarkably well after winter vetches considering how 
little moisture there appeared to be in this thin soil. The land 
had been broken up by five teams of horses, working throe 
abreast in tlouble-fuiTow ploughs; in two days tlioy ploughed 
20 acres, with a roller following behind, and on the third day, 
two sets of harrows and a four-hoi*bO manure and seed drill got 
in the swedes and kale, in the proportion of four rows of swedes 
to one of kale. A ring-roll following up completed the work. 

Borne of the vetches still being foldc'd were rather full of 
thistles, and the mangolds were a failure owing to the drought. 
The corn crops, paiticularly the wheat and oats, were very iinc 
for the year. Mr. Tory’s management of his seed land shows 
much skill. On the top of the hill he sows an ordinary mixture 
to which is added a bushel of common sainfoin, and this often 
gets him a good sainfoin ley without the expense of cleaning 
the land. There was also a beautiful aftermath (in July) of 
giant sainfoin and rye-grass on this part of the farm, where the 
rotation is turnips followed by oats, followed by sainfoin, and 
then oats again ; this land can only be cropped at all by constant 
sheeping and long leys, and the Judges comment on the tenant’s 
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bkill in it. Lower down there was a fine aftermath of 

clover on which to tup the ewes, and it was all the more 
remarkable seeing that the tenant stole a hay crop from it after 
harvest in 1912. In places a good deal of the parasite Broom- 
rape was noticed on the clover, which is usually due to impure 
seed. 

The grass land has to a large extent been laid down by the 
tenant him&olt, using an ordinai*y one-year mixture with the 
addition of some white clover, and a little cocksfoot. This has 
proved very successful, but the custom of alternate haying and 
grazing which is pursued has nothing to recommend it. Some 
kainit dressings have been applied, and as might be expected 
on this chalk soil, the effects have been very noticeable. The 
down-land grass showed small patches of carnation-grass and 
small sedges where the water lay, and the paddock near the 
house contained a good many thistles. (A well-known land- 
owner in the East Midlands has been very successful in 
reducing the numbers of this horrible weed by drawing them 
with flat iron pincers on wooden handles ; the men are able to 
cover as much ground as with spuds. Creeping thistles are 
killed by dressings of salt.) 

Tbe farm horses are of a useful class, and Mr. Tory breeds 
a few light horses to sell for hunters, having a particularly good 
looking mare which has bred him a foal for several years. The 
cattle are kept for milk, and at three different yards Mr. Tory 
milks about 150 cows for the sea-side market (Bournemouth), 
There were some grand cows in the herd—one a beautiful 
Barrington—but whilst being in every way workmanlike, the 
herd as a whole lacked type- Scotch bulls had been used to 
get some of the cows, and they showed it in their splendid 
spread of I’ib; this suggested the reflection that the effect on 
their milking qualities might be less desirable, but the tenant 
had not noticed any such tendency. The milk sent away 
averages about 350 gallons per day the year round. The 
Judges gave high praise to Mr. Tory’s registered flock of 560 
Hampshire ewes. In April these were folded on 36 acres of 
clover and sainfoin together with their lambs and 186 shearling 
ewes—‘in all, 1,323 sheep in four folds. After shearing, the 
lambs are weaned and go on to vetches. All the three-shear 
ewes are drafted, so that an entirely young flock is maintained, 
the uniform type and quality of which may be inferred from 
the fact that two-thirds of the male drop are left for rams and 
no fewer than sixty of them had been sold for an average price 
of lOZ. by July. The Judges remarked that this flock is 
managed to perfection.” 

The second prize in this class was awarded to a farm with 
hardly a single point of resemblance to that of Mr. Tory. The 
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farm of Mr. William R. Withers, Lower Court Farm, at Lou^ 
Ashton, Bristol, is 404 acres in extent and entirely grass wUh 
tlie exception of 10 acres. It is situated about two miles out 
of Bristol, on the Weston-super-Mare road. The house is partly 
constructed out of the remains of a charming old manor-house, 
and the buildings for the cattle are new and good. There were 
some most excellent concrete drinking places at which cattle 
and horses could drink in cleanliness and comfort; these had 
been made by the landlord at the tenant’s suggestion. 

Being near Bristol the farm is managed entirely for milk 
production, and the Judges remarked that Mr. Withers’ herd 
of Dairy Shorthorns was the finest they had seen. They are 
a collection of ideal dual purpose cattle, all of a roan colour, 
but if possible even more typical in shape than in colour. All 
the young stock are home-bred ; many of them have boon sold 
away as calves and bought back again as heifers or cows about 
to calve. Mr. Withers is an exceptionally fine judge of stock, 
so that he is able to get pedigree prices for non-pedigree stock. 

The pastures are clean and well gxazed, fiist by cows in 
large numbers on one field while another rested, and then by 
sheep and horses to clear up behind the cows. The sheep are 
Hampshires, and a flock of 100 ewes is maintained. A naturally 
fertile farm and excellently managed. The Judges record that 
competition in this class was very strong, and that had there 
been a class for Dairy Farms they would unhesitatingly have 
placed Mr. Withers first. 

After leaving Long Ashton and motoring in the dirc^ction 
of Bridgwater a small herd of the old Somerset ‘‘ slieeted ” 
cattle were noticed. Youatt wrote of them nearly a hun<lr<Hl 
years ago as the “West Somerset breotl,” but already in Ins 
day they were getting scarce, and were being n^placed by tJu^ 
Devons. 

In Class IV., farms between 150 and 300 aeies, the pnnni(‘r 
position was awarded to Mi*. J. King-Brain, of Litile W(‘st<m 
Farm, •Sparkford. The holding is situated about four miles to 
the west of the old Fosse-way, being five mik‘S south of Castle 
Cary and about eight miles north of Yeovil. Tlie house and 
buildings are fairly complete and good, with the exception of 
some of the pig-styes, which appeared damp and ilJ-ventilated 
with bad floors, and some authorities wouhl object to the head- 
to-head arrangement in the cow-shed. There is a good Dutch 
barn, an implement shed, and a water supply, all provided by 
the tenant himself. The farm is ono-quarter arable, the 
remainder being grass and orchard. It is a typical dairy farm, 
managed for cheese-making in summer and milk-selling in 
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winter. The arable land is managed on a three-year rotation, 
there being about 12 acres wheat, 12 acres barley and oats, and 
about 12 acres of beans, roots, and maize. The fallows thus 
follow two corn crops and were very clean. The land had 
been drained by the tenant himself, but even then there was 
evidence of colts-foot and horsetail. The mangolds were 
seventeen inches between the rows—an unusual width—and 
mangold, turnips and maize were all a wonderful plant for the 
season, and indicated much skill in the working of the land. 
Mr. King-Brain has grown maize now for several years and 
finds it an invaluable crop for his cows. The wheat was partly 
autumn and partly spring-sown and all the corn crops promised 
a good yield. No artificials are used on them, and it may be 
that some might profitably be applied ; the barley, for example, 
rather suggested an excess of nitrogenous manuring. The 
same remark applies also to the meadows and pastures, all of 
which seemed to want some phosphate to supplement the rich 
dung used on them. The meadows showed too high a propor¬ 
tion of weed-gi-asses, such as fog, due possibly to late hay¬ 
making owing to weather conditions. All the grass fields are 
admii’ably watered by a gravitation supply laid on by the 
tenant. About fifty cows are milked for cheddar cheese-making 
in summer, whilst in winter the milk is sent up to one of the 
big London dairy companies at about lOd. per gallon. Mr. 
King-Brain showed the Judges a good shorthorn bull in 
splendid condition, and his first-calf heifers and yearlings were 
a beautifully uniform lot. The tenant never keeps his calves 
until the mothers have proved themselves milkers—good 
practice. Those dropped by the first-calf heifers are sold to 
eastern counties graziers, and to improve their feeding qualities 
they are sired by a Hereford bull. The second-calf heifers 
were also a nice lot, though not so good looking as the younger 
ones. The calves look as well as many that get much more 
milk, and this is doubtless accounted for by the fact that 
Mr, King-Brain always superintends their feeding.^ Special 
mention must be made of the dairy, where Mrs. King-Brain 
manages the cheese-making. One large cheese and one truckle 
is the daily output, and Mrs. King-Brain is to be congratulated 
on the careful records kept and the skill and method displayed. 
About 100 sheep are bought in the autumn and are wintered 
on the roots not required for the cows, going oflE fat in the 
spring. The breeding sows are a mixed lot, but all useful. 
The pigs were all going to Birmingham as “ cutters,” instead of 
to the local bacon factories, and probably in times of more 
moderate prices it would be more profitable to grow a smaller 
pig with a view to supplying the factory demand. The feeding 
was rather unusual, but gave excellent results, except that the 
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pigs handled a trifle soft; a mixture one-third barley, one-third 
wheat, and one-third maize is ground together, whilst about six 
hours before feeding whey is pumped from the dairy on to the 
mixture, and a good dash of ‘‘TJveco ” is added. Allusion must 
be made to the apple orchards, both cider and culinary, wiiich 
were healthy and productive, and 350 of the trees planted 
by the tenant himself. Mr. King-Brain, who has served more 
than twenty years in the North Somerset Yeomanry and is now 
squadron sergeant-major, was congratulated by the Judges on 
gaining first place in a very strong class. 

The second prize went to Mr. Walter George Williams, of 
Elm Tree Farm, Portbury, Bristol. This is another holding on 
the Ashton Court Estate, and is situated about six miles west of 
Bristol on the road to Portishead and Clevedon. The homestead 
is pleasant, the buildings being fairly good, but the old cow¬ 
houses appeared defective in drainage and in ventilation, 
whilst in the new one the gutter was not sufficiently deep to 
admit of the cows lying clean. The farm is 248 acres in 
extent, of which 18 acres only are under the plough, so that 
no definite rotation is followed. The cropping however is very 
cleverly managed—^peas, followed by cabbage, early potatoes 
followed by savoys, rye (for thatch) followed by swedes. The 
land was being kept clean under considerable difficulty from 
horse-tail, willow-weed, and may-weed, the first two indicating 
underground water. Mangolds were an exceptional plant, 
except where drilling had been delayed to conduct some trials 
for a manure company. There was a wonderful piece of 
Burgoyne’s Fife wheat but the tenant said he could only get 
an extra 6d. per quarter for it, though it is of an equal milling 
quality to Manitoba hard, worth in most years 3.<?, to 8s. more 
on Mark Lane. The grass land lies very wet, but the grips are 
kept clean and open, and the thistles, which are very trouble¬ 
some, had already been cut twice (July). The m(»ad<)WH li(‘ 
inconveniently wide, neoessibxting long lengths of occupation 
road (kept well stoned by the tenant), i)uL Mr. Williams makes 
the best of the fields, by leaving in each a stack of hay for 
winter feeding. The hay might bo cut earlier with advantage. 
It is his practice to treat the grass land with basic slag one 
time, and superphosphate the next, which, whilst unusual, is 
treatment which can be justified in theory, and in this case the 
results were excellent. 

Generally speaking the whole of the grass land was poor, so 
that all the more credit is due to Mr, Williams for his very fine 
herd of dairy Shorthorns. All of them are home-bred and 
about fifty cows are milked for the Bristol trade. The Judges 
were impressed by the quality of cows and young stock alike, 
and they are evidence of the highest skill and care on the part 
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of the tenant. There wiia a wonderful old long red Waterloo 
bull, full of qualitj^ and bubstance, and extraordinarily docile. 
A very tine Scotch x^ugusta bull is also in use, which seems 
rather a doubtful experiment to attempt on such a herd of deep¬ 
milking dairy cows. xVbout twenty beasts are grazed in the 
summer, thebe being for the most part the mistits from the 
dairy, which no doubt accounts for the grand quality of the fat 
cows shown to the Judges. On the gi*a&s the cows get about 
4 lb. or 5 lb. of cotton cake, and the grass is bupplemented in 
autumn and spring by cabbage. In the winter roots, chaff, and 
hay are fed, and a few pounds of bran and meal are added to 
tho cake allowed. The horses were young and good ; the 
tenant follows the practice, already noted, of breeding young 
horses and working them on the farm until they are old enough 
to be sold into the towns. 

Mr. Williams estimates that he has added some ten acres to 
the available area of his holding by cutting back over-grown 
hedges, &c., and the geneml impression created is that here 
is a farm of very moderate quality, and lying awkwardly for 
working, which is being fai'med with the maximum of energy 
and ability. Mr. Williams has won many prizes in the estate 
competitions to which reference has been made. 

Coining now to the last class (Class Y.), that for farms 
between 50 and 150 acres, the first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Benjamin Robert Broughton, of Hellings Farm, at Crewkerne. 

It is a compact holding of some 145 acres, of which only 
18 acres are under the plough, and the house and buildings ai»e 
pleasantly situated and suitable. The arable land is half in 
sti*aw crops and half in roots each year. The turnips had 
missed and thistles were rather noticeable, showing how bad 
this land could be if it were not well farmed. The mangolds 
were a good plant and for the most part clean. The wheat, red 
king, was very fine, as also were the black tartar oats, and one 
wondered why Mr. Broughton does not try a better variety. 
They had been sprayed for charlock, and a piece left undone 
as a control showed the value of this treatment applied at the 
proper tijue. There was also a certain quantity of corn-cockle, 
a weed that is not infrequently introduced thi’ough the use 
of some of the “ dry chick feeds ” which are so popular 
nowadays, and which are largely compounded of the waste from 
the threshing machine. No clover is grown, which seems to 
be doubtful economy having regard to the nitrogen storinij 
capacity of this crop. When two corn crops are taken in 
succession the tenant uses some ariificial. 

The grass land is decidedly useful for the most pai*t, and 
this is largely due to the care and management of the tenant. 
He has experimented with slag and with super to determine 

Vm. 74. M 
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the best treatment for each field, aud one field, not .Md <lc,d( 
■with, and very inferior, was evidence of the wonderful 
improvement Mr. Broughton has effected, lie follows llu* 
excellent practice of mowing the same fields year after ieai’, 
instead of alternate mowing and grazing. These meadows 
looked very well, but it is a matter tor regret that they art> not 
watered ; as they are, they cannot be grazed by the cows, ami 
the second growth is fed off by sheep which are bought in. 

No cart-horses ai-e bred, but young ones ai‘e bought in, kept 
for eighteen months and then sold. This is no doubt a iirolil- 
able system, given ordinary luck, but of course it entails nuich 
careful handling on the part of the men. Mr. llroughlon has 
a charming blood mare of exceptional substance (a winner in 
India) with a beautiful yeai'ling got by a premium horse. 
Services are got on very favourable terms, and the breeding of 
blood-stock is a fascinating pastime, but, all things considerc'd, 
it is doubtful if this class of stock is so profitable for a tenant 
farmer as some others. 

Mr. Broughton is a noted exhibitor of Cheddar cheese, and 
during the year 1912 the Someraet County ("onncil Dairy 
School held its classes at his farm. The judges desire to 
congratulate Mra. Broughton on her skill and ujion the state 
of her dairy, in which she hei-self gives iiihtruclion to 
numerous pupils. The milk for the dairy is suiiplied by a 
herd of about fifty Shorthorn cows. Most of them bad been 
bought, but the heifers were all bred on the farm, and were a 
very fine lot. The bull which got them was an oxceiitioiiullj 
good one to see on a fnm of this size, and ho was bred from a 
Dairy Show prize-winner. Some of the heifers looked rather 
too much of a beef type, and pointed to the dehirabilily, already 
BO often mentioned, of recording the milk yieUls of ilie dams. 
Pigs are quite a featuro in Mr. Broughion’s maiiageimml, and 
at one period of the year the farm was carrying leii young 
sows and 110 store jiigs for haeoii. These arc fed on meal and 
whey from the dairy, Auollier fealiire iiidiealiiig the eaiiai'ily 
to develop all the resources of llie farm fo (ht'ir fullchl exieii’l 
was provided by the pouUry. A lai-ge laud is lc('|)t in niovablo 
pens, mostly white aud silver Wyundottes, wliiU' Orpiiiglons, 
and Aylesbury ducks, but it may be suggested that the ari'a 
over which they ai-e distributed is too small, so lliar lliey are 
apt to foul the land unduly. 

The hedgerows were full of weeds which sliould have bemi 
cut, but the hedges themselves were excellently kept. Mr, 
Broughton has recently informed the writer tliat he has now 
arranged to pay his men entirely in “hai-d cash,” deducting 
house-rent weekly, and that the majority of farmers in Ids 
district propose to adopt the same scheme. This is a very 
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inim‘sUnj^ c|<n(‘lopnn‘iit, mul oiio which will ])r()hahly H])m»d 
all <)\or lht» <M)uatry hcloro v(*r\ loiijj:. (^Jinpotilion was loss 
ktHMi in this class than in soin(‘ othoi's, and the tludi^os had 
no dillicnliy in pla(‘infif Mr. l»roui»hh)n ai the head. 

S(‘cond pri/a^ w<‘nl io "Mr. J.nnos Marshall, of Ham Farm, 
Wraxall. farm is situalcd about rnwon miles W(‘bt of 

Ilrislol, nnd\va> Ixdwccn that cit> and the seaside town of 
('‘Icvcdon, and may fairly ho (h^scrihod as an ideal little place. 
It comprises about 9() acres, of which tS2 are ufn'ss, and the 
inanai'mniud is mainly to ])rodnc(‘ milk for llrislol. Tln^ arable 
land was clean, and th<‘ro was a fine ])ieco of wh(‘at, but it was 
not otherwise remarkaldo considering' that practically om^-half 
is alwa>H mnhu* a cleaning crop. The whol(‘ of the pastures 
and nn*a<lows contraste<l very favourably with those adjacent 
to them, and showed what good maruigomeut can do in the 
improve?nent of grass land. Tin* thisfcl(‘S are widl kepi under, 
and a stnall uncut conuu* iti an adjoining (hdd show(‘d how bad 
thc> <»onld l)e. Tin* m<‘a<low land is manured each y(‘ar, atidis 
fuHlu'r !mpro\<Hl h> caking sheep upott it Hy laying it iu 
earl>, and by mowing it early, and fnrilier, by ‘‘topinug^' the 
pastur<*H i!\ jears of abundant growth, 1h(» weeds and some of 
the hiss useful grasses two Hic»pp<»d from s<‘oding. 

The dairy hor<l ami all tin* young stock were a particularly 
line lot to me(d with on a holding of this sisse. The cows are 
good <lual purpose i-attlc, milking and pro<lm*ing good sUws. 
A Dutch Indl bought clunip had been \ised on some of the cows 
a few’ >ears ago, and the Dutch steers thus got wm^ very 
inferior in appearance to the Khorthorns. The hull in service 
was hotigld at Birmingham and was very handsonae, hut Mr. 
Marshall knew nothing of his l)re<M]ing, and from his hot'f 
appi‘arance the Judge's remarked that then* was considerable 
danger of his spoiling tin* milking propeHi(‘S of the henl. The 
cowshed and olh<‘r huibllngs arc <5onv(»ni<uit, an<l Iho fact that 
the farm is on the w^al<*r-m»dn Is of considerahh* advantage in 
refrigerating lie* milk, 

pigs, Mr, Marshall likes a Tamworih cross, 

\ltogether1a nice holding, well farmed, jnul wonderfully 
Htoek(*d. 


ft Is not i»oHHihl(* io dniw any gotioral (*onclusions as to the 
farming of so wid<» a ilisirici from the ins]>ociion of specially 
H<*lecl<*d farms, nor is it within tlie scope of such a report as 
this to att(»mpt anything of the kind, hut there are two things 
by whii'h the enquirer cannot fail to 1)0 impresscMl and which 
may very w<*ll he nott^d here. The fii'st is only what would 
expecU‘d in a r(*view o£ prisso-winning farms, namely the very 
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higli standard of practical skill to wliicli the competitors have 
attained in the breeding and management of their stock, and in 
the management of their lan<l. The second is that the faculty 
for the organisation of the farm as an industry has not been 
developed to the same degree, and there is a certain lack of 
appreciation of the need for further attention to thi*^ aspect of 
the farmer’s vocation. For example, it was no uncommon 
experience to be shown a gi’and bull, on the subject of whose 
pedigree the farmer would be entirely ignorant. Again, the 
vaguest notions frequently prevailed as to the nature and 
quantity of the various feeding rations, whilst, to take another 
illustration of what must surely be the wrong attitude of mind, 
a winner in one of the larger clashes when asked by the Judges 
if he had filled up his returns for the Board of Agriculture 
replied with a laugh that he alw^ays threw the form straight 
into the waste-paper basket directly it arrived! Such things as 
these, together with the want of knowledge of milk yields, the 
absence of any system of accountancy, and so forth, are unfor¬ 
tunately far too geneml not only in the three counties to which 
this report refers, but also in many other farming districts, and 
surely before long much greater attention must be paid to them. 
Fortunately there ai’e already signs of an awakening interest, 
and it is encouraging to note that in Somerset the inilk-record- 
ing scheme which is being developed in connection with the 
Board of Agriculture’s livestock improvement proposals has 
already become very popular, and herds representing some 
2,00U cows are coming into the scheme. This is evidence of 
the spirit of enquiry which is one of the greatest assets of the 
farmer. 

The writer desires to acknowledge the very great "^assistance 
afforded to him in ihe compilation of this report by the Judges, 
Mr. W. Nunnerley, of Kenwick, Ellesmere, Salop, and Mr. T, 
L. Walker, of Ankerdene, Knightwick, Worcester, and also })y 
his friend, Mr. K. J. J. Mackenzie, of the School of Agriculture, 
University of Cambridge. 

0. S. ORwm. 

Institute for Besearch in Agricnltnral Economics, 

University of Oxford. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., 
On WEDNESDAY^ December 10, 1913, at 12.15 p.m. 

This Eab-i, or Nohthbbook (Ftesident) in the Chair 

The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Membeis has undergone the following changes during the year 
which has elapsed since the Annual General Meeting on 
December 11th, 1912: 13 new Governors (including 4 transferred 
from the List of Members under By-law *7), and 694 new Members 
have joined the Society, 6 Members have been re-instated under 
By-law 14, and 1 ‘^Research’’ Life Member has been elected by 
the Council ; whilst the deaths of 3 Life Governors, *7 Governors, 
2 Honorary Members, 94 Life Members, and 132 Annual Members 
have been reported. A total of 39 Members have been struck 
off the books under By-law 12, owing to absence of addresses; 
1 Governor and 80 Members under By-law 13, for arrears of 
subscription; and 225 Annual Members have resigned. 

It IS with regret that the Council have to record that since 
the beginning of the year the losses by death sustained by the 
Society have included one Vice-President (Sir Richard Cooper, 
Bart.), one Member of Council (Mr. Henry Herbert Smith), and 
two ex-members of the Society's executive body (Mr. Joseph 
Martin and Lord Arthur Cecil). 

The message announcing the death of Sir Richard Cooper on 
the 30th July was received at Bedford Square at the conclusion 
of the ordinary business of the Council meeting held that morning, 
and, m reporting the sad event to his colleagues, the President 
said the news had come upon him with terrible suddenness, for, 
although he had heard that Sir Richard was unwell, he had no 
idea that his condition was so grave. Sir Richard, who joined 
the Society in 1B8S, was elected to the Council in 1905 as the 
representative of the Division of Staffordshire, and was appointed 
a Vice-President m July, 1910. Besides being a regular atten¬ 
dant at the Council meetings, he served on several of the principal 
committees, in the deliberations of which ho took the keenest 
interest, and was a Steward of Finance at the Annual Show. 
In these, and also in many other directions, he rendered valuable 
assistance to the Society. Sir Richard will also be remembered 
as a large breeder of pedigree stock, animals from his herds 
and flocks being exhibited regularly, and with much success, 
both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Henry Herbert Smith, of Bowood, Caine, who died sud¬ 
denly on the 19th October, had been a member of the Society 
since 18'74, and from 1905 until his death he represented the 
Division of Wiltshire on the Council Prom 1900 to 1903 Mr. 
Smith was Gilbey Lecturer on the history and economics of 
Agriculture at Cambridge University. 
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Mr. Joseph Martin^ of Littleport, Ely, who died at the age of 
84, became a member of the Society in 1870. Four years later 
he was elected to the Council, on which he continued to serve 
for more than thirty years. Although he resigned his seat in 
1905, Mr. Martin still maintained his interest in the Society, 
and he regularly attended the General Meetings of members, 
being present at the last Annual Meeting in December, 1912. 


Lord Arthur Cecil, who died in July last, joined the Society 
as a Member in 1873, and in 1898 was elected to a seat on the 
Council, a position which he retained until the year 1903. 


Amongst other Governors and Members whose loss by death, 
since the last Annual Meeting, the Society has to deplore, 
are H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa of Japan (Honorary Member), the 
Duke of x\bercom, K.G., the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., (Gov.), 
the Marquis of Northampton, K.G., the Earl of Ashburnham, 
the Earl of Belmore, Q.C.M.G., the Earl of Crawford, K.T., 
Earl Nelson, K.O.M.G., Viscount Lifford, Viscount Sidmouth, 
Viscount Tredegar, Lord Gorell, Lord Macnaghten, Q.C.B., 
6.C.M.G., Lord Stafford, the Eight Hon. George W. Palmer, 
the Hon. H. L, Courtenay, Capt. the Hon. H. B. Hawke, His 
Excellency the Hon. Whitelaw Eeid (Honorary Member), Sir 
Walter Chavtor, Bart., Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., Sir George 
Wombweil, Bart., Sir Edwin T. Ann (Gov.), Sir Alfred Apperly, 
Lieut.-Ool. Sir F. A. T. Olavton, K.C.V.O., Sir Clement Lloyd 
Hill, K.OB., E.O.M.G., M.P., Col. E. J. Aspinall, Mr. Caleb 
Barker, Mr. P. J. Batchelor, Mr. Nathaniel Benjaffeld, Mr. Eiley 
Briggs, Mr. Eobert Burra, Mr. Peter Coats, Mr. Nathaniel L. 
Cohen, Mr. John Cooper, Col C. J. C^otes. Mr. Frederick 
Cox (Gov,), Mr. Julius A. Frieker, Mr. A. M. Gordon (Newton), 
Mr, Henry Grinling, Mr. John Lister Hall, Mr. W. H. Heywood, 
Col Thomas A. Irwin ((3ov.), Capt. A. Glen Kidston, Mr. K. O. 
Lamb (Gov.), Mr. Joseph Lee (Congalton), Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. T. S. Morgan, Mr. W. 0. T. Mynors, Mr. Percy B. 
Neame (1858), Mr. George Neve (1855), Mr. 0. D. Nicholson, 
Mr. Allen Eansome, Mr. James E. Eeiss (Gov.), Mr. E. H. 
Eidler (1862), Mr. Matthew Eidley, Mr. Hugh C. Eigg, Mr. T. 
Rigg, Mr, Henri Eiyi^re, Mr. J. P. Sheldon, Col. Frank Shuttle- 
Alfred Stanford, Mr. James Woolley Summers, M.P., 
Mr. William Taylor (Park Mains, Eenfrew), Mr. H. S. Tett, 
Mr. Fredenck Verney, and Mr, Edward Webb. 

The above, and other changes, bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Eegister to 10,434 divided 
as follows:— 


171 Annual Governors; 
89 Life Governors; 
7,448 Annual Members; 
2,698 Life Members; 

28 Honorary Members; 


f Qoyer^rs and Members, as against a 

A Members on the Eegister at the time of the last 

Annual Eenort. 


/- 
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In recognition of his services to agriculture, the Council, at 
their meeting in May last, elected as an Honorary Member the 
Hon. James Wilson, who, tor a period oi sixteen years w^as 
Minister ot Agriculture at Washmgton, (J.S.A. Advantage was 
taken by the r'resident of the presence of Mr. Wilson at Hristol 
to present his Diploma of Honorary Membership to him personally 
at the General Meeting held on the Showground. 

Since the last Annual Meeting, Mr. John Evens, of Burton, 
1 incoln, has been elected as a Member of Council tor the Division 
of Lincolnshire, m the room of the late Mr. Henry Duddmg. A 
vacancy m the list of Vice-Presidents, created by the death of Sir 
Eichard Cooper, has been filled by the election ot Lord Eothschild. 

Following the regular scheme of rotation, the Members of 
Council representing the electoral districts ot Group 
retire at the Annual Meetmg m December next. The usual 
steps have been taken for the election or re-election of represen¬ 
tatives for the several divisions concerned. In the electoral 
district of Hampshire—owing principally to the eltorts of the 
Earl of Northbrook during his year of Presidency—the number 
of Governors and Members on the 1st August last had mcreased 
to 321, so that that Division is now entitled, under By-law 83, to 
elect another representative in addition to Mr. James Falconer. 

In accordance with the By-laws, the balance-sheet has to be 
presented for consideration at the Annual General Meetmg. 
The Council therefore beg to submit the balance-sheet for the 
year 1912, with the Statement of Ordinary Income and Expen¬ 
diture. These accounts were published in Volume 73 of the 
Journal issued to Members early this year, having been duly 
examined and certified as correct by the Auditors appointed by 
the Members, and by the professional Accountants employed by 
the Society. 

On the motion of Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, seconded by Mr. 
Mansell, the Council at their meeting in February, passed a 
Eesolution in the following terms;— 

That tho President of the Board of Agriculture be asked to 
approach the various Colonial and Foreign Governments with a view 
to a modification of tho existing import regulations so as to allow 
cattle, sheep, and pigs to be exported from Great Britain, provided 
they have come from a dean zone, and not from within a radius 
of thirty miles of any place where foot-and-mouth disease has 
oxisted tor two months. 

Subsequently, in the following month, a deputation consisting 
of representatives of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, the National 
Cattle Breeders' Association, and the National Sheep Breeders^ 
Association, waited upon the President of the Board of 
Agriculture at tho House of Commons, with reference to the 
regulations affecting the importation of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs from Great Britain to the Colonies and foreign countries. 
The deputation were received in a very sympathetic manner by 
Mr. Runciman, who, they realised, was fully cognisant of the 
importance of the subject, and that both he and the Board of 
Agriculture were doing everything they could to meet the wishes 
of the stockowners of this county. 
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The seventy-fourth Annual Exhibition held at Bristol in the 
first week of July, as on the occasion of the Society’s previous 
visit to the city, was a great success m every respect. All the 
usual departments of the Show were wrell supported, and in 
addition several new" features were introduced. Chief of these 
was the special section devoted to exhibits from the British 
Dominions oversea, an innovation w’hich owed its inception to 
the Local Committee at Bristol. The exhibits m this portion 
greatly interested His Majesty the King, when he visited the 
Show on the Friday, the first One Shilling day. His Majesty, 
who travelled dowm from London that morning, arrived at the 
Showyard about 1 p.m. After inspecting a number of naval and 
military veterans the King honoured the President with his 
company at limcheon in the Royal Pavilion. Later, His 
Majesty made a tour of the Showground, leaving his carriage 
several times to inspect particular exhibits. The King appeared 
much interested in all he saw, and on leaving expressed to the 
President the great pleasure his visit had given him. Lord 
Northbrook subsequently received the following letter:— 

Buckingham Palace, 

July 5th, 1913. 

Deas Lord Northbrook, —^The King desires me once more to 
express his satisfaction with the excellent arrangements made in 
connection with yesterday’s visit to the Royal Agricultural Show. 
His Majesty realises the care and thought that you, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, and the stewards and members of the various committees 
must have given to the organisation of all the details, and is glad 
to think that the Society can congratulate itself on an eminently 
successful show during the term of your Presidency. It was a happy 
inspiration to include among the exhibits a display of products of 
the Overseas Dominions, which gave the public an opportunit;yr of 
gaining some knowledge of the aOTicultural conditions of the various 
parts of the Empire. The King has carried away a pleasing impres¬ 
sion of his visit, and of the very warm and enthusiastic welcome 
given to him by all present. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

(Signed) Cdivb WiG3aAM. 

The Society are much indebted to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Bristol, and also to the excellent Local Com¬ 
mittee, who spared no effort on their part to ensure the success 
of the Show. Reference should also be made to the hospitality 
of the Lord Mayor (Mr. Councillor 0. J. Lowe), the Society of 
Merchant Venturers and other citizens of Bristol, and to 
the kindness of the Commoners and inhabitants generally for 
permitting the Society to occupy a portion of the Downs, which 
afforded such a beautiful site for the Show. The Council desire 
to record their appreciation of the action of the Gloucestershire 
Agricultural Society, who, as on the occasion of the visit to 
Gloucester in 1909, voluntarily decided to give up their Show for 
the year. 

Fine weather attended the Show throughout, and the total 
number of visitors who paid for admission during the week was 
1T9,148. From the Show Accounts, which will be presented to 
Members at the Annual Meeting, it will be seen that the balance 
of receipts over expenditure is £3,115 Is. 7d. 
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By the courtesy of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., the 
trials of Milking Machines arranged by the Society were carried 
out at Grange Hill Farm, Bishop Auckland, in the month of 
April last. Ten machines wore submitted for trial, as the result 
of which the First Prize (Gold Medal and £25) was awarded to 
Miolkningsmaskin Omega, of Flen, Sweden, for their machine 
"The Omega,'' and the Second Prize (Silver Medal and £10) 
to Messrs. Vaccar, Limited, of 7, Denman Street, London, S.E. 
The official report on the Trials has been published at the price 
of One Shilling, and copies may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 

Prizes were also offered by the Society this year for "hand 
power machines for applying dry insecticides or fungicides in 
powder form to bushes and trees.'' Seven of the eight machines 
entered competed in the trials, which, by kind permission of the 
authorities of the University of Bristol, were held, in May, at the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station, Long Ashton, 
Bristol. The First Prize of £10 was awarded to Messrs. F. W. 
Moellenkamp & Co., 85, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., and 
the Second Prize of £5 to Messrs. Pilter & Co., 22, Bush Lane, 
London, E.C. 

Next year's Show will be held at Shrewsbury from Tuesday, 
June 30th to Saturday, July 4th, and, in consequence of the 
Society's visit, the Shropshire and West Midland Agricultural 
Society have agreed not to hold their Show in 1914. 

The Earl of Powis having signified his willingness to accept 
nomination as President of the Society for next year, when the 
Show will be held at Shrewsbury, the Council have unanimously 
decided to recommend his Lordship's election to that office at 
the Annual Meeting in December. 

In connection with the Shrewsbury Show, prizes amounting 
to £470 have been offered by the Local Committee in the 
following Classes, for the best managed farms in Shropshire, 
Montgomeryshire and Staffordshire:^— 

Class T.—Grazing or Dairy Farm, 160 acres or over (exclusive of 
Sheep Hun), of which two-thirds must be permanent grass. 
First Prize, £75; Second Prize, £60; Third Prize £20. 
(13 entries.) 

Class If.—Grazing or Dairy Farm, not less than 50 acres and under 
150 acres (exclusive of Sheep Run), of which two-thirds 
must he permanent grass. First Prize, £50; Second 
Prize, £30; Third Prize, £10. (5 entries.) 

Class III.—^Farm, chiefly Arable, 160 acres or over (exclusive of 
Sheep Run). First Prize, £75; Second Prize, £50; 
Third Prize, £20. (13 entries.) 

Class IV.—^Farm, chiefly Arable, not less than 60 acres and under 
150 acres (exclusive of Sheep Run). First Prize, £50; 
Second Prize, £30; Third Prize, £10. (6 entries.) 

Entries in the above competition closed on the 1st September, 
and the Judges made their preliminary tour of inspection in 
October last. 
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At their meeting in November last the Council agreed to 
proposals made by the Finance Committee for the offer, through 
local societies, of Eewards for Skilled Agricultural Labour and 
Long Serx’ice under the following conditions:— 

(1) Rewards will be given for the encouragement of Skilled 
Agricultural Labour and Long Service, i.e .:— 

Sheep Shearing, 

Hedging, 

Ditching, 

Draining, 

Ploughing, 

Thatching, 

Long Service, etc., etc. 

(2) Awards may be given each year in the area* visited by 
the Show; provision being made for other districts which 
have not been visited by the Society for a considerable 
period. 

(3) County and Local Societies are asked to co-operate in 
the distribution of such awards as the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society may annually decide upon. 

(4) In the area visited by the Society, the district covered by 
the Farm Prize Competition is to be taken as the basis. 
Local Societies on the border of counties will be con¬ 
sidered to be within the area of that county which 
contains the largest proportion of their district. 

(5) The Farm Prize Committee will deal with the matter, 
and will be empowered to form a Sub-Committee for 
the purpose, on which local representatives may be 
co-opted. 

(6) All Societies desirous of participating in this ^ scheme 
must be approved by the Royal Agricultural Society and 
registered at their office. 

(7) Championship Awards may be given to be competed for 
bj" winners of the Royal Agricultural Society's awards at 
the Local Competitions. 

The Schedule of Prizes for Live Stock, Poultry, Produce, 
etc., at the Shrewsbury Show will be issued early in the new 
year. The Shrewsbury Local Committee have promised a 
handsome contribution of £2,188 towards the prizes, and as the 
Show will be held in the district of Welsh Ponies, Hereford 
Cattle, Welsh Cattle, Shropshire Sheep, Kerry Hill (Wales) 
Sheep and Welsh Mountain Sheep, an extended Classification 
will be provided for each of these breeds. In the Riding Pony 
section a new feature will be two classes for Children(1) For 
a Pony to be ridden by a child bom in or after 1902; (2) for a 
Pony to be ridden by a child bom in or after 1900. 

Offers of Champion and other prizes have been received from 
the foUowmg Breed SocietiesShire Horse Society, Clydesdale 
Horse Society, Hunters' Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, Hackney Horse Society, National Pony 
Society, Shetland Pony Stud Book Society, Welsh Pony and 
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Cob Society, Shorthorn Society, Dairy Shorthorn (Coates's Herd 
Book]) Association, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, 
Hereford Herd Book Society, Devon Cattle Breeders' Society, 
South Devon Herd Book Society, Longhorn Cattle Society, 
Sussex Herd Book Society, Welsh Black Cattle Society, Red 
Poll Cattle Society, Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society, English 
Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association, Galloway Cattle Society, 
British Holstein Cattle Society, English Jersey Cattle Society, 
English Guernsey Cattle Society, English Kerry and Dexter 
Cattle Society, Shropshire Sheep Breeders' Association, South- 
down Sheep Society, Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion, Suffolk Sheep Society, Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders' 
Association, Ryeland Flock Book Society, Kerry Hill (Wales) 
Flock Book Society, Lincoln Long Wool Sheep Breeders' 
Association, Leicester Sheep Breeders' Association, Wensleydale 
Blue-faced Sheep Breeders' Association, Kent or Romney Marsh 
Sheep Breeders^ Association, Cotswold Sheep Society, Dart¬ 
moor Sheep Breeders' Association, Exmoor Horn Sheep 
Breeders' Association, Breeders of Cheviot Sheep, Breeders of 
Herdwick Sheep, Welsh Mountain Flock Book Society, National 
Pig Breeders' Association, Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pig 
Breeders' Association. 

The following offers have also been received from Members of 
the Society:— 

£180 towards the Hunter Classes. 

£30 towards the Polo Pony Classes. 

Two prizes of £10 each to the Breeders of the Champion Male and 
Female Shorthorn. 

£40 for two classes for Shorthorn Dairy Cattle not eligible for Coates's 
Herd Book or the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Herd Book. 

£100 towards the iNlilk Yield prizes. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Challenge Cup for the best Park Hack or Riding 
Pony. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Challenge Cup for the best Four-in-hand Team. 

The following Challenge Cups are again also offered:— 

£50 Silver Cup for the best Suffolk Stallion. 

Fifty Guinoa (h)ld Cup for the best Hunter Riding Mare or Gelding. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Cup for the best Single Harness Horse in the 
Novice Classes. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Cup for the best Single Harness Horse. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Cup for the best Pair of Harness Horses. 

Fifty Guinea Gold Cup for the best Tandem. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for the best Group of Dairy Shorthorns. 

£20 Silver Gup for the best Animal in the South Devon Cattle Glasses. 

£15 Silver Cup for the best Longhorn Bull or Cow, 

£15 Silver Cup for the best Longhorn Yearling Bull or Heifer. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Cup for the best Animal in the Kerry Classes. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Cup for the best Animal in the Dexter Glasses. 

Sixty Guinea Silver Cup for the best Border Leicester Ram or Ewe. 

Twenty Guinea Silver Cup for the best Large Black Sow. 

In the Poultry section Special Frizes are being contributed by 
the following Clubs:—The White Plymouth Rock Club, the 
Croad Langshan Club, the Partridge Wyandotte Club, the Bui 
Orpington Club, the White Orpmgton Club, the Black Orpmgton 
Club, the Spangled Orpington Club, the Sussex Poultry Club, 
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the Yokohama Club, the Malines Poultry Club, the Japanese 
Bantam Association, the Campme Club, and the Buff Orpington 
Duck Club. The Blue Orpington Club have guaranteed four 
classes for Blue Orpingtons and the White Turkey Club two 
classes for \Vhite Turkeys. 

In the Produce section Classes and Prizes wiU be provided for 
Butter, Cheeses made in 1914, Cider and Perry, and two new 
features will be the offers of Prizes for Bottled Fruits and for 
Bacon and Hams. The Bottled Fruits Classification has been 
arranged so as to include competition by both the large grower 
and the smallholder. The fruit must have been grown in the 
United Kmgdom. In the Bacon and Hams Classes the Exhibitor 
must be the curer and bond jide owner of the pigs from which the 
Bacon and Hams respectively are taken. The pigs must be 
bred in the United Kingdom and either be entered or eligible 
for entry in their respective Herd Books, or must be the produce 
of the first cross of pedigree pigs. 

With regard to the Wool Classification it has been decided to 
discontinue the Classes for “Any Short Wool,” “Any Long 
Wool,” and “Mountain or Moorland Wool,” and to include 
separate Classification for Wool of the respective Breeds whose 
Breed Societies desire their inclusion in the Prize Sheet. 

The British Bee Keepers’ Association will continue their Prizes 
for Hives, Honey and Bee Appliances. 

There will be the usual Competition of Shoeing Smiths in 
three Classes, \iz.Hunters, Eoadsters and Cart Horses. The 
Worshipful Company of Farriers have again kindly offered to 
present a^Gold Medal to the First Prize Winner in each Class, 
and the National Master Farriers’ Association will give a Silver 
and Bronze Medal in each Class. 

Competitions in Butter-Making will be held in the Dairy in 
the Showyard on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 
of the Show. 

The Competitions will he open only to those resident in Shrop¬ 
shire, Staffordshire, Cardiganshire, Radnorshire and North 
Wales,^ who have been pupils or received instruction in Dairying 
at thew respective County Council Institutes or Dairy Schools 
since the m^t day of Januaiy, 1911, and who have not, previous 
to the ^th May, 1914, won a prize in an open class at the Shows 
B.A.S.E., Bath and West and Southern Counties Society, 
Royal Counties Society, or at the London Dairy Show. 

The Society have decided to forego their Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion, owmg to the influential Horticultural Society existing at 
Shrewsbury and whose Annual Exhibition will be held in 1914 


To feplace the Horticultural section an Exhibition of Trees 
Shrabs nmed m the Hand List of Trees and Shrubs issued 
by the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, will be held. 


It is hoped that the Trade and those interested in Arbori- 
cultm;e wiU support the intended Exhibition and prepare 
plants within the Kew Schedule of Trees and 
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The Shropshire and West Midland Agricultural Society with 
the National Terrier Club will hold their Dog Show in the Show- 
yard on the Thursday and Friday, July 2nd and 3rd. 

An Agricultural Education and Forestry Exhibition will be 
held on the same general lines as those of previous years. 

The Plantations and Nurseries Competition—to be organised 
in conjunction with the Eoyal English Arboricultural Society- 
will next year be restricted to the counties of Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Kadnorshire and Montgomeryshire. 

As already announced, the Shows of the Society after next 
year will be held as follows:—At Nottingham in 1915; at 
Manchester in 1916; and at Cardiff in 1917. 

The samples analysed for Members in the Society’s laboratory 
have been just about the same in number as in 1912, the total 
being 393 as against 426. In addition there were 191 samples 
of milk and 40 samples of cider analysed in connection with the 
Society’s Show at Bristol. 

Taking the analytical work as a whole, it has tended to show 
that there is a decrease in the practice of adulteration, and cases 
of misrepresentation and overcharge are less frequent. Only 
one private circular referring to a case of fraud has been issued 
to Members during the year. 

The work at the Woburn Experimental Station continues to 
expand. This has so far been recognised that a grant of £500 
was made during the year from the Development Fund in aid 
of the experimental and research work carried on. The Station 
has been visited frequently, both by individuals and by parties 
of agriculturists. Among the latter may be named, the 
Glamorgan County Council, the Northampton Chamber of 
Agriculture, County Lecturers of the West of Scotland Agricul¬ 
tural College, and local farmers. On July 22nd the Members’ 
annual visit took place, 64 being present, and on July 31st the 
Council made their annual inspection, accompanied by repre¬ 
sentatives of the Board of Agriculture, the Lawes Agrictaltural 
Trust, etc. On this occasion the Bt. Hon. Walter Eunciman, 
President of the Board of Agriculture, together with the Secre¬ 
tary of the Board, Sir Sydney Olivier, the late Secretary, Sir 
Thos. Elliott, Mr, E. H. Eew, and others were present. The 
covering-in of the yard at the Farm buildings has been completed, 
and extensive improvements have been made in the Farm 
Manager’s residence. 

As regards the held experiments, in addition^ to those on 
continuous wheat and barley, the rotation and green- 
manuring experiments have been further carried on, as well as 
work on varieties of oats, varieties of lucerne, clover and grass 
mixtures, linseed, soya bean, etc- 

The early part of the season was a very trying one, but, on 
the whole, wheat did better than in 1912; the harvesting of 
barley was considerably delayed, but the crop was about the 
same as in 1912. Of the varieties of oats tried, ^‘Banner” 
(Canadian) promises to be the best, and of lucerne, the Eussian 
(European) variety. Excellent crops of hay and of “seeds” 
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were obtained, the latter comprising a trial of wild 
clover and “wild red” clover. The root crop, though sunermg 
greatly at first owing to drought, in the end, through keeping 
the land constantly stirred and obtaining a very fine tilth, yielded 
capital crops (for this light land) of both mangels and swedes. 
At the Pot-culture Station, in addition to a continuation of the 
work on lime and magnesia, the principal fresh research was 
on the action of copper, zinc and manganese salts on the wheat 
plant, and of Lithium salts on tomatoes. 

The practical demonstration of the eradication of wild onion 
by the growing of deep-rooting grasses and plants was clearly 
shown at Chelsing, Herts, the results of the system adopted 
being this year very marked. 

An experiment on calf-rearing has given rise to much interest, 
and is being continued. The cattle, now 19 months old, are being 
fattened off. Meanwhile, a fresh experiment, on exactly the 
same lines, but with autumn calves instead of spring calves, has 
been begun. 

During the year 196 complete analyses, that is for purity and 
germinatmg capacity, and 74 rough analyses and comparisons 
of bulks with samples, were made. Seeds of mangels and sain¬ 
foin proved unusually bad, and the germination of English grown 
clover lovrer than usual. Many of the clover samples consisted 
of discoloured, shrivelled seed, which, however, germinated more 
satisfactorily than its appearance le'd one to expect. The best 
samples appear to have been yearling seed. White clover, alsyke, 
and the various grass seeds, on testing, showed results well up 
to the average. A large number of enquiries with regard to 
weeds were dealt with. Ko fewer than ten of these referred to 
the common spurrey w'hich appears to have been excessively 
prevalent on light soils this season. Arrangements have been 
made to carry out experiments on methods of eradicating it 
since the addition of lime to the soil has not always given 
satisfactory results. Two bad outbreaks of clover dodder were 
checked by spraying the infected areas with a very dilute solution 
of an arsenical weed-killer. Fewer enquiries than usual as to 
fungi were received, the total number being only 22. The out¬ 
breaks do not appear to have been particularly serious with the 
exception of an attack of bunt in wheat where the infection was 
so severe that the total destruction of the crop had to be 
recommended. Tobacco figured for the first time on our list, but 
the cause of the disease could not be ascertained with any 
certainty. Eight prescriptions for mixtures for the formation 
of permanent pasture were drawn up, and three analyses of 
mixtures made. One of these mixtures, said to be a cheap one, 
was found to contain about one per cent, of seeds useful for the 
purpose, the remaining being weeds and the screenings of a 
wheat crop. General enquiries have been more interesting and 
numerous than in former years. Some of the more important 
pferred to the following subjects: Damage caused to crops by 
fumes from a colliery; method of preventing the growth of algee 
m ornamental waters; the seeding capacity of thistles; impurities 
m feeding stuffs; the extermination of moor-grass and 
blindness ” in barley. 
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On the 6th May last, a deputation waited upon the President 
of the Board of Agriculture on the subject of the pro¬ 
posed establishment in England of a National Seed Testing 
Station. In addition to the Royal Agricultural Society there 
were also represented the London Chamber of Commerce the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, the Agricultural Seed Trade 
Association, and the British Sugar Beet Council. Lord 
Desborough introduced the deputation, and the position of the 
Royal Agricultural Society with regard to the question was 
explained by Mr. C. Coltman Rogers (Chairman of the Society’s 
Botanical and Zoological Committee). The views of the other 
bodies were also stated by their representatives, and Mr. 
Runciman kindly undertook to give the matter his consideration. 

Advice has been given to Members during the past year in 
a large number of cases of insect attack; obscure points in the 
life-history of certain pests have been investigated; and 
numerous zoological specimens have been received for identifi¬ 
cation. The mild winter of 1912-13 led to the early appearance 
of many pests, and, with the cold dry early summer^ gave weather 
conditions veiy favourable to certain kinds of injurious insects, so 
that the Zoological Department was kept particularly busy during 
the first six months of the year. Various Aphis attacks were 
especially severe, and one, that of the Spruce Aphis, occurred 
to an extent not previously recorded in this country, and much 
attention was devoted to it. The study of the life-history of the 
Raspberry Beetle has been brought to a conclusion, and im¬ 
portant observations have been made on the habits of other 
pests. 

The outbreaks of anthrax confirmed by ^ the Board of 
Agriculture during the year show a marked decline as compared 
with the previous year. The reported outbreaks of glanders 
have been slightly fewer than during the previous year, but 
there has been a slight increase in the number of animals 
attacked. The decline in the prevalence of sheep scab which 
began to show itself m 1911 has been continued throughout the 
current year. Unfortunately, the position with regard to swine 
fever remains unsatisfactory, although the reported outbreaks 
during the current year are somewhat fewer than in 1912* 
Parasitic mange in horses still appears to be widely prevalent. 
The country has been quite free from foot-and-mouth disease 
throughout the year. 

The experiments which were begun at Woburn early in 1911 
for the purpose of demonstrating that by means of isolation 
it is possible to rear healthy stock from tuberculous parents 
have been brought to a close. One of the experimental animals 
was killed in December last and the others in the course of the 
present year. After slaughter a searching post-mortem 
examination was made, but no evidence of tuberculosis was 
found in any case. A full account of the experiments wiU be 
published later. 

On the recommendation of the Veterinary Committee, the 
Council last year appointed a Sub-Committee, under the Chair¬ 
manship of the Earl of Northbrook, ''to consider questions 
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arising out of reports on the diseases of animals in the United 
Kingdom and other questions connected therewith/’ The Sub- 
Committee decided, in the first place, to deal with Swine Fever, 
and they have met several times and had interviews with gentle¬ 
men interested in breeding or connected with the bacon- 
curing industry. A Seport on the subject of their inquiry has 
been prepared, and this wiU be presented to the Veterinary 
Committee at their meeting in December. 

At the Tenth International Congress of Agriculture held 
this year at Ghent the Society was represented by Mr. Alfred 
Mansell. 


As the result of the examination at the Eoyal Veterinary 
College for the Society’s Medals for proficiency in Cattle 
Pathology, including the diseases of Cattle, Sheep and Pigs, the 
Silver Medal has been a^varded to Mr. H W. Dawes, Camden 
House, West Bromwich, and the Bronze Medal to Mr. A. A. 
Pryer, N'orth House, Bishop’s Stortford. 

For the Gold Medal for Original Research in Agriculture 
offered this year only two entries have been received, and the 
Referees’ award will be announced at the General Meeting in 
December. 

The trustees of the Queen Victoria Gifts” Fund have 
made a grant of £140 for the year 1913 to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, to be distributed as fourteen grants of 
£10 each to the five male candidates, five married couples, and 
four female candidates who polled the largest number of votes 
in their class, and who would not this year receive grants from 
any other fund in connection with the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution. 


^ The_ Fourteenth Annual Examination for the National Diploma 
in Agriculture was held at the Leeds University from the 19th to 
the 25th April last, when thirty-four candidates were successful 
in obtaining the Diploma, the first three gaining Honours. For 
list see pp. 338 and 339. 

Examination for the National Diploma in Dairying was 
English students from September 13th to 
I9tn at the Bntish Dairy Institute and University College, Read- 
mg; and for Scottish ^udents from September 19th to 26th, at 
the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock. Thirty-three can¬ 
didates were examined at the English Centre, of whom twenly- 
two were successful, and at the Scottish Centre thirtv-six candi- 
^ examined, of whom twenty-four passed. The names 

ot the Diploma winners will be found on pp. 342 and 343. 


By Order of the Council, 

THOMAS McEOW, 

16, Bedford Square, London, W.O., Secretary. 

November 1913 
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BOARD. 

I.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE FOURTEENTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE, 

Held at Leeds, April 19 to 25, 1913. 

1. The PourteenthExaminationfortheNATTONAL Diploma 
IN Agriculture was held by the courtesy of the authorities, 
at the University of Leeds from the 19th to the 23th April 
last. 

2. The Regulations and Syllabus were similar in all respects 
to those introdTiced for the first time last year. Each candidate 
was required to present a certificate from a recognised agri¬ 
cultural college that his attainments in the subjects of General 
Botany, Geology, General Chemistry, Physics and Mechanics, 
as attested by class and other examinations were, in the opinion 
of the authorities of his college, such as to justify his admission 
to the Examination ; or to produce other evidence of equivalent 
attainment. The subjects of Examination were Practical A£>ri- 
culture (two papers), Farm and Estate Engineering (including 
(a) Surveying, (b) Farm Buildings, (c) Machinery and Imple¬ 
ments), xVgricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, Agri- 
cultxiral Book-keeping, Agricultui*al Zoology, and Veterinary 
Science. Under the Regulations, the whole eight papers may 
be taken at one time, or a group of any four in one year and 
the remaining group of four in the yeai* following. Candidates 
taking the whole Examination in one year who fail in two 
subjects only ai'o allowed to take those subjects alone in the 
succeeding year. Candidates failing in a single subject of a 
group are permitted to take this again in conjunction with the 
second groxip. 

3. The total number of candidates examined this year was 
112, and was greater than on any former occasion. Twenty- 
three of these presented themselves under the old Regulations, 
and 89 under the Regulations which came into force last year. 

4. Of the 23 candidates who were this year, by special per¬ 
mission, completing the Examination under the conditions in 
force up to 1912, 14 were taking the five subjects of the old 
Part II. (consisting of Pi'actical Agriculture, Agricultural 
Book-keeping or Mensuration and Land Smweying, Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry, Agricultm-al Eu^neering, and Veterinary 
Science), and nine who had previously failed in only one 
subject of Part II. came up for that subject alone. As the 
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result of the Examination, 17 of these 23 candidates (including 
eight of the nine who were taking a single subject; were 
awarded the Diploma, one candidate gaining Honours. 

6. Of the 89 examined under the new Regulations, 27, who 
had passed certain of the subjects in 1912, were taking the 
remaining portion of the Examination, and six candidates sat 
for the whole eight papers ; the other 56 came up for a group 
of four subjects. 

6. Seventeen candidates—including two of the six taking 
the whole Examination at a sitting—were successful under the 
new Regulations in obtaining the Diploma—two with Honours. 

7. In the following list the candidates gaining Honours are 
placed in order of merit according to the percentage of the 
aggregate marks obtained, and the names of the ordinary 
Diploma-winners are given in alphabetical order. In all cases 
the candidates who took the Examination under the old Regu¬ 
lations are marked with an asterisk. 

Diploma with Monours, 

1. Thomas Beaton Manson, Glasgow TTniveisity and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

“^2. CHAKliBS William Goode, University of Leeds. 

3. John Uaee Powell, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. 

Diploma, 

•Thomas Wills Aenett, Burlawn, Wadebridge, Cornwall. 

•Leonard Ashworth, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Dei by. 

•William James Boblase, Gweal-an-vellan, Hayle, Cornwall, 

John William Browne, Boyal College of Science, Dublin. 

Alteed Chesheb Campbell, West of Scotland. Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

James Cochrane, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Eichabd Basil Comely, Eoyal Agncultural College, Cirencester. 

•Geoeob Theodore Findlay, Aberdeen University. 

Harold Henry Gardner, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, New¬ 
port, Salop. 

Thomas Gilliland, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

•Bobert Hart, University College, Reading. 

Thomas Robinson Hewitt, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

Harold Edwin Hippiblby, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

Thomas Alfred Bole, University College, Beading. 

Albert Bentley Hyde, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Richard Ibison, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Richard Henry Bishop Jesse, B.Sc., Birmingham University. 

William Kirkpatrick, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

•Roland Whitelaw Littlbwood, University of Leeds. 

Thomas Lambert Mashbtbr, Harris Institute, Preston. 

•Edward Miller Melville, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agncultural College. 

•Thomas Gerhard Parkes, Haxper-Adams Agricultural OoUege, Newport, 
Salop. 
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' Frank Kayns, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 
’•’Wii.LiAM Gerald Sandekcock, Kea Villa, Kea, Truro. 

‘Geoffrey Talbot, Harris Institute, Preston. 

•‘•Harry Randolph Taylor, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Joseph Shepherd Towers, Hams Institute, Preston. 

*Robert Henry Francis Walling, Armstrong College, Newcastlo-on- 
Tyne. 

* Albert Watson, University of Leeds. 

’•‘George Whittaker, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. 

’•‘Hugh Alexander Wyllib, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

8. Of tlie 56 candidates who were examined in four 
subjects, the following 26 were successful in passing, and are 
therefore entitled to take the second group in the year 1914 :— 

ARCHIBALD ALLAN, West ol Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Lionel Raymond ALLEN, Harpor-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. 
Robert Wallace brown, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 
Reginald George Burn, University of Leeds. 

Leonard E. S. Easthah, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Brig william Fields, University of Leeds. 

Harry Harries, Brynllefrith, Owmliynfell, Swansea Valley. 

Flowers Leonard Kirk, Mi<aiand Agricultural & Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 
John Garden Lamb, Aberdeen University. 

Harold Lebte, Royal Agricultural] College, Cirencester. 

George Lvall, Wont of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Harry Muir McORBATH, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

John Miller, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

HAMO Newton Pbrcival, Harris Institute, Preston. 

George Frederick Pilling, Hams Institute, Preston. 

Clifford William Rowell, Agricultural College, Uckfleld, Sussex. 

Glen Russell. Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Roger Sayob, Harris Institute, Preston. 

William Shore, Harris institute, Preston. 

Charles Lionel SiLVBbTER, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. 
James Straouan, Aberdeen University. 

Wilfrid Herbert Tyne, University of Leeds. 

Robert Watson, Aberdeen University. 

Frank Whittaker, Hams institute, Preston. 

Robert WishART, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Hugh Mair young, West of Scotland Agricultural OoUoge, Glasgow, 

9. Of tho romaiuing 30 candidates, 16 failed in only one 
subject of the four for which they sat, and they will therefore 
be permitted to take that subject in conjunction with the 
second group next year. 

10. The Reports of the Examiners in the different subjects 
are appended:— 


Practical Agriculture. Mr. T. A. Dickson, Mr. John Gilchrist, F.S.I., 
and Professor W. Somerville, M.A,, D.Sc. 

Old Regulations (Part IL), SOO Marks. 

1 ST-™, i First Paper, 800 Marks. 

New Regulations | Second Paper, 300 Marks. 

The Examiners are satisfied with the gener^ standard of knowledge displayed by 
the candidates, though a certain number bad evidently smaU expenence of actual 
agricultural operations. While the Examiners expect that a oaadi^d^ wiU show most 
detailed acquaintance •with the farming of some particular distnot, they think that the 
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holder oi a National Dii.loma should have '•ome acquaintance with the outline^ of the 
more important t>pe<5 nt t inning m other parts of the country, and m this resiiocl 
•^ever**! oand’dite« wore maniie''th di detent. 

Tile Evammers regret to find that many candidates were practically ignorant of 
the itit,.in re'-ult* obtained in the long-continued manunal treatment of the meadow at 
Rothamsted. .md they cannot help thinking that the teaching at Agricultural 
Colleges <?uould take account ol the more important work earned out at the leading 
experimental stations 

Too otten candidates were disijosed to attribute most, if not all, of the benefits of 
bisic slag to the tree lime that it c mtains; -while lack of knowledge ot the value of the 
manunal constituents ot leading foods was also not infrequently manifested. These 
are ^ulijects that might wuth ad\antage recehe more attention in the teaching. 

Mensuration and Land Surveying. Mr. L. E. C. Burder, P.A.S.I. 

Old Regulation's 2U0 Mark". 

Only three papers were sulimitted m thi*! subject. They were all well done, and do 
not call lor any -special comment. 


Farm and Estate Engineering. Mr. R. E C. Burder, P.A.S.I. 

(.Surveyiim and Farm Buildings) ; Professor R. Stanfield, M.Iiist.C.E. 

(Machinery and Implements). 

New Regulations, 300 Marks. 

Agricultural Engineering. Professor Stanfield. 

i)ld Regulations, 200 Marks. 

and Fnm Bwhhnaf^:—There was this year, I consider, a general improve¬ 
ment in the papers. In the SuroemuQ section, the plans were, in nearly all cases, 
correctly drawn More time might well have been devoted, however, to the study of 
the Ordnance Map-s as m several cases the candidates were unable to say correctly to 
T a map had been drii\in, and, in others appeared very uncertain about it 

In the Bmhhhga sectior, a good knowleage -was displayed of the proper dimensions 
to he adopted in the construction of a Cow Byre, and the candidates also seemed to 
appreciate the chief points which suould be attended to in the formation of the floors 
and gutters. The answers given to the question on fencing showed a very fair 
acquaintance with the subtect. 

Machinery and Imptements. and Aaneuliural Engineering.--The questions set in 
these TWO napers were sufilcieutly varied to enable me to obtain an idea as to the 
character of the candidates' tminmg and expenence 

. presented thcmselveb lor examination in Agricultural Engineer¬ 

ing I Old Regulation"), and fifty-two attempted the paper in Machinerv and Iraplements 
tNew ReguLations.) 

The question" w’ere an"wered very satisfactorily on the whole, but it is evident that 
very little practical inbtruction is given to the candidates in the actual working and 
care ot siwh engines and machinery as are usually found on a modem farm. The 
answers obtained m the written papers and the vmi cocc examinations mdicate<l that 
the candmtes knowledge was mainly theoretical, or derived from books-many of 
them bad ne^e^ seen an cnLnne working ex<*ept at Shows, and their knowledge of 
implements w^as generally confined to one tjn^e onlj-. 

In my opinion an actual experience ol the working of oil engines, also steam engines 
and boiler^ is mp"t important ior an agneulturist, and opportunities should be given 
to the students for m^quiring this knowledge. 

Agricultural Chemistry, E. J. Russell, D. Sc. and Herbert Ingle, B. Sc. 

Old Regulations (Part EC.), 200 Marks. New Regulation*?, 300 Marks. 

distini’tly good and had evidently been well grounded 
a certain number possessed only a fragmentary and disconnected 
any real service to them in their subsequenl work. 

ine> loimed two classes—those wno had a fairly wide knowledge of practical 
agriculture but a "lender acquaintance with chemistry, and those who poshcssed a fair 
to chemistry but knew little hi the applicatmnWSie^^^^^ 

emphasised that aCTicultnral chemistry is useful to the 
student only ^hen he <»mbme'5 a good working knowledge of chemistry with a sound 
appreciation of the conditions obtaining in actual farm practice. 

Agricultural BoTAiirY. B. Stewart MacDougall, M.A., D.So. 

New Reguhitions, 300 Marks. 

* Botany acquitted themselves creditably, and the 

e^cammation affords good proof of the excellence of the teaching in the 
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It I ’w 11 to otl 1 I tilt t sm ot the t indidites u woul I be th \t tbcu xs i divtmcr 
tendentx to X op thi pimciplcs ot the subiectm t close compiitment distinct md 
non ul tt d lu the pi ictica.! Questions m the oial ex iiiim ition that leUted to pzm 
ciplcs -Well answeicd often with difficulty is if the theoieticnl md scientific hid 
come It an eiilier st md might be neglected On the other hand the recognition 
ot specimens ot isscs ind agricultui il pi ints and then seeds was done cipitill^ and 
piovtd an encoui iging put of the mut lott exammition 

A&kicultueal Bookkelping Mr Chailes S Oiwiii FSI 
Old Eegulations 200 Marks ^ew Rcgulitions 200 Marks 

I am gl id to he it Ic to i eport th it the gener il standud of the work m this subject 
wis \cry sails! Ktoiy mdeid Iherc weie seientyone cindidites ot whom sixteen 
c line under the old Regulations and fiit> hie under the new Regulations Min> of 
the candid ites tounci the piptr too long and there was x consider ible number of 
faults in the antbmetic ot the luswers but the piinciples of double entr\ Book 
keeping w ere tie irly undcistood in the gre it m nonty of cases The gener il impies 
Sion ereited b\ the piieis and b-s comeisitions with many of tho cmdidates was 
thit more mi^ht be done with advantage to ttich the objects of iccounts ind to 
show how the j can issist in the m inagement ot the farm and to point out th it mere 
mechanie al accuracy in any paiticulii form of book keeping is not the only object to 
be limed it 

Agricultural Zoology R A Harpei Giay, M A, M Sc 
New Begul itions 200 Harks 

The wiitten papeis in this subject were on the whole well done the answers to 
the fiuestions set giving evidence of much caieiul study on the pin oi the majority 
of the c indid ites 

Miny loo showed an intelligent ippreciation of the piactic il impoitance of the 
specimens shown to them m the iixa xou pirt of the ex imination whilst about one 
quartci of the numhei of c indidates were nn ible to identify some of the more common 
specimi ns 

The ivci ige stindard of the work shown w is distinctly good 

Veterinary SciRhCB Piofessor Sir John McFadyean, M B 
Old ReguUtions (Part II) 100 Mirks New Regulations 200 Marks 

The proportion of c indid itcs who failed to obt im pass marks in this subject was 
rithei hi^mrthm nsuU but upon the whole the knowledge dispUyed bolhm the 
wiitten md m the xim \oie part of the ex imination was satisf ictoi> As m ^itvions 

irs 1 numbex ol tht papeisaffoidedeiidenceot detective genexal education both 
spelling and composition being bad 

11. The thanks of the Boaid are again due to tbe authorities 
of the University ot Leeds, for their liberality and couitesy in 
placing the Large Hall and other rooms of the University 
at the Boaid’s disposal tor the Examination; and to the 
Examineis, lor the care and attenuon they bestowed upon 
the written answers to the papers set, and upon the viva voce 
examination 


Alexander Cro&s, Chairman. 
Thomas McRow, Secretary. 


16 Bedfoid Square, London, W 0 
July, 191$ 
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II.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH EXAMINATION FOR THE NATIONAL 
DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1913. 

1. The Eighteenth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying took place in 
September, 1913. The Examination was held for English 
candidates at the University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading, from September 13 to 19 ; and for Scottish Candi¬ 
dates at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from 
September 19 to 26. 

2, The number of candidates at both centres was smaller 
than in 1912, and this was- doubtless attributable, in a great 
measure, to the fact that as a preliminary to the acceptance of 
an application for permission to enter for this year’s Examina¬ 
tion, each candidate was required to produce certificates 
(1) testifying that he or she had received at least six session 
months* instruction in practical dairy work at an approved 
Dairy training institution; (2) showing that he or she had 
attended approved courses in Chemistry, Bacteriology and 
Botany, and had satisfied the authorities of the institution of 
his or her fitness for admission to the Examination. 

8. Thirty-three candidates presented themselves at the 
English centre. Of these, the following twenty-two satisfied 
the Examiners, and have therefore been awarded the National 
Diploma in the Science and Pi’actice of Dairying:— 


Percy Walter Bailey, Midland Agricultural and Daily College, 
Kingston, Derby. 

MibS Nora Chew, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

Miss Ruby Kathleen Coventry, Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College, Kingston, Derby. 

MibS Euby Dixon, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. Kingston, 
Derby. 

Miss Esbis Evans, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 

Harold Henry G-ardner, Harper-Atlams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop 

John Stuart Beatley Gathebgood, University College and British 
Dairy Institute, Reading. 

Arthur (terrans Hill, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Thomas Henry Howard, University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 
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Flowers Leonard Kirk, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Dei by 

Miss Bdith Mary Lewis, Univeibity College and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Miss Muriel Hope Monks, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Dciby. 

Miss Winifred Alicia More, Midland Agricultuial and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Dciby 

Herbert Wilfrid Page, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford 

Miss G-ladtr Pimlott, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, King¬ 
ston, Derby. 

Miss L Eleanor Pritchard, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Derby. 

Malcolm Ion Bell Shaw, University College and British Dairy 
Institute, Bea<ling. 

Miss Winifred Spilsbury, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Derby. 

Miss Barah Tamar Slinger, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Deiby. 

Miss Laura Meriol Trevor, University College and British Dairy 
Institute, Beading. 

Edward Webster, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby. 

Miss Gertrude Wilcock, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, 
Preston, 

4. At tbe Scottish Centre thirty-six candidates were exam¬ 
ined, and of these the twenty-fonr whose names are given 
below were successful in gaining the Diploma: 

Archibald Allan, 5, Huntly Terrace, Shettleston, Lanarkshire. 

Miss Nellie Bennion, Daisy Bank Farm, Barthomley, Crewe. 

William Henry Bignall, E<ion Orphanage, Aslley Bridge, Bolton. 

Bobert Wallace Brown, Garliffan, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

William Caldwell, Burnhouses, Kilmarnock. 

Mish Catharine Dougall, Pretoria, South Africa, 

John Harvey Faulder, 21, Lazonby Terrace, Harraby, Carlisle 

Miss Mary Fraser, Torgormack, Kilmorack, Beauly. 

Miss Maggie Gibson, Woodpark, Dalbeattie. 

Charles William Goode, Holmfield, London Boad, St Albans. 

Miss Edib Hamilton, Pretoria, South Africa, 

Alexander Hay, The Manse, The Mall, Montrose. 

Andrew IIbal, Otterbum, S.O., Northumberland. 

BoBEitT James Kerr, l, High Street, Kirkcudbright. 

William Kirkpatrick, Longbndgemnir, Buthwell, Dumfries. 

James Kirkwood, West Michellon, Lochwinnoch, Benfrewshira 

James Bussell M'Oallum, 9, Pitt Street, Edinburgh. 

Harry Muir M’Creath, Oballoch, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 

John Miller. Stairhill, Mauchline, Ayrshire. 

Miss Dorothy Graham Ness, 58, Albert Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

Jos6 Pbden, Ikreny, Queen Mary Avenue, Crossbill, Glasgow. 

Bobert James Smith, East Mains, Knockando, Morayshire, 

Miss Haisy Tocher, Blairmore Farm, Nairn. 

Miss Mary Tocher, Blairmore Farm, Naim. 

5. Professor Douglaes A. Gilchrist, who acted at both centres 
as Examiner in General Dairying and in practical Butter-making, 
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reports that at Reading the work on the whole was excellent, 
although a few of the candidates were not as conversant with 
practical dairying on a fai*m as they should be. A want of 
foiowdedge of farm and of dairy book-keeping, which was 
commented on by the examiner last year, is still noticeable. 
The candidates showed a good knowledge of feeding rations for 
dairy stock, of the healthy rearing of dairy stock, and of recent 
legislation in connection with dairying. 

At Kilmarnock the work was also of a similarly high character. 
The good -work done by Milk Record Associations in the West 
of Scotland vras well known, and at this centre the practical 
experience of the candidates on dairy farms was undoubtedly 
better than at Reading, but in some cases a sufficient knowledge 
of the scientific side of general dairying had not been obtained. 

The work generally at both centres indicated that careful 
instruction is being given in general dairying and in practical 
butter-making at the different teaching centres, and that this 
instruction has reached a much higher standard in recent years. 
Some of the candidates both at Reading and at Kilmarnock 
gave quite good indications of being able to impart instruction 
in a satisfactory manner. 

6. Mr. John Benson, who again acted as Examiner in 
Cheese-making at both centres, reports that the work of candi¬ 
dates in both the theory and practice of cheese-making was very 
satisfactory and much in advance of the standard of previous 
years. It was very evident that more care had been taken by 
both teacher and candidate in preparing for this Examination, 
and the new Regulations which came into force this year 
eliminated almost entirely that class of candidate who came 
up in other yeai*s wholly unprepared, but who took a chance 
of getting through the Examination. 

This year—under the new rules—the selection of the hard 
pressed variety of cheese required to be made by each candi¬ 
date was in the hands of the Examiner, and the arrangement 
worked very well indeed. With the exception of the Cheshire, 
all the varieties were equally well made. They were true to 
type and satisfactory in all respects. Respecting a certain 
number of the candidates who were required to make Cheshire 
cheese, the Examiner was not quite satisfied that they under¬ 
stood the process thoroughly. The tendency was to handle the 
curd too roughly and to break it too fine during the earlier 
stages of manufacture. In some cases also too much acidity 
was developed before drawing off the whey. These cheeses 
when ripe will not, however, be bad, but they will not possess 
the qualities one expects to find in really well made Cheshire 
cheese. 
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The milk supplied this year was very suitable for cheese¬ 
making purposes, and the arrangements made for oonductiiig 
the Examination were excellent. 

7. Dr. T. W. Di’inkwater, the Examiner in Chemistry and 
Bacteriology, reports that at the Beading Centre he examined 
thirty-one candidates. He found that their knowledge of 
Bacteriology was sound, and the questions were well answered 
both on the paper and viva voce examination. Dairying 
Chemistry was on the whole satisfactory. Some of the 
candidates were badly prepared in General Chemistry, their 
knowledge of this branch of the subject being of a most 
elementary character. One candidate was totally unprepared 
for an examination of the Diploma standard. 

At the Scottish Centre thirty-six candidates were examined 
by Dr. Drinkwater. The majority of them were well prepared 
for the examination, and the written answers were more satis¬ 
factory than on any previous occasion on which he has acted as 
Examiner. In the oral examinations one or two candidates 
showed that they had learned a good deal by heart and were 
altogether unable to ^apply their knowledge to the practical 
side of dairy practice. The majority, however, showed a 
good practical knowledge of both general chemistry and 
bacteriology. 

Albxandbe Cboss, 

Ghairman. 

16 Bedfoid Squaie, Loudon, W 0. 

Octobei, 1913 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1913 OF 
THE PRINCIPAL OF 
THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Astthrax. 

The following Table shows the number of outbreaks of 
disease and the number of animals attacked during each of 
the last six years :— 

Tear Outbreaks Animals attacked 

1908 ... 1,105 ... 1,429 

1909 ... 1,317 ... 1,B98 

1910 ... 1,496 ... 1,776 

1911 ... 907 ... 1,120 

1912 ... 743 ... 840 

1913 ... 594 ... 652 


At a first glance these figures appear to show that in the year 
1911 there was a sudden marked reduction in the number of 
outbreaks of anthrax occurring in 6rea^ Britain. The reduction 
shown in 1911, however, was probably only an apparent one, 
due 10 the fact that an important new procedure in dealing 
with the disease was introduced at the beginning of that year. 
Previously, when a suspected case was reported the decision as 
to whether it was, or was not a case of anthrax was left to the 
veterinary inspector to the local authority, but since the end 
of 1910 the diagnosis in all suspected cases has been based on a 
microscopic examination, by expert officers of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, of blood or other material forwarded 
from the carcass by the local veterinary inspector. Hence, 
since that date only such confirmed ” outbreaks are included 
in the returns, whereas previously the corresponding figures 
included all “reported” outbreaks. 

Assuming that the diagnosis made by the officers of the 
Board is the more accurate, the di‘op in the outbreaks in 1911 
was simply the measure of the errors in diagnosis that were 
made under the old system. 

On the other hand, there appears to be no reason why the 
fall in the number of confirmed outbreaks since 1911 should 
not be accepted as evidence that the disease is becoming less 
prevalent, and the marked reduction during the past year is 
particularly gratifying. 

It wiibie observed that the number of animals attacked is 
not greatly'in excess of the number of outbreaks, which, of 
course, means that in the great majority of cases what is called 
an outbreak comes to an end with the death of the first animal 
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attacked. This has always been a feature of the returns 
regarding anthrax in this country, and it contradicts the 
common public opinion that the disease is a highly contagious 
one. Evidence presented in previous reports suggests that a 
great deal of the anthrax which occurs in this country is caused 
by the consumption of imported food-stuffs which contain or 
are contaminated with the germs of anthrax. In so far as 
such contamination occurs in the raw material before ship¬ 
ment, this is a danger against which it is difBlcult to devise 
effective measures; but it is not improbable that the con¬ 
tamination frequently occurs through food-stuffs and hides 
from anthrax animals being carried on the same ship, either 
on the same or successive voyages, and that is a source of the 
disease which might be cheeked without great expense or 
interference with trade. 

But it cannot be too strongly emphasised that although most 
cases in this country are started by seeds of the disease brought 
from foreign countries in which anthrax is much more preva¬ 
lent, any case originating in that way tnay be the starting point 
of a serious outbreak, and even of recurrent outbreaks at con¬ 
siderable intervals of time, if proper precautions are not taken 
in connection with the diseased animal and its carcass. It, 
therefore, appears to be desirable to repeat the warning that the 
sudden unexpected death of a farm animal, and especially of 
one of the bovine species, should raise suspicion of anthrax, 
and lead the owner to report the case to the local authority. 

Glanbebs. 

The following Table shows the incidence of glanders in 
Great Britain during the last eight years :— 


Tear 


Oiitbrealcs 

AniznalH attacked 

1906 


1,066 

2,012 

1907 


851 

1,921 

1908 


789 

2,433 

1909 


583 

1,763 

1910 


851 

1,014. 

1911 


208 

501 

1912 


173 

314 

1913 


162 

447 


It is satisfactory to observe that during the past year a furtheJh 
reduction in the prevalence of the disease has been effected, 
at least as regards the number of outbreaks, although it is 
a little disappointing to find that there was no reduction in the 
number of animals attacked. The glanders order now in force 
came into operation on Januai^ 1,1908, and it is impossible to 
doubt that the progress which has been made towards the 
complete eradication of the disease is mainly due to one of its 
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provisions, viz., that which indirectly compels owners to allow 
all their in contact ” horses to be tested with mallein when¬ 
ever a case of glanders has been detected on their premises. A 
certain measure of credit for the result must, however, be given 
to the practical suppression of cab and omnibus stables, which 
were always the establishments that furnished the largest 
proportion of cases of glanders among their horses. 

Foot-and-mouth Disease. 

During the yeai‘ 1912 there were 83 outbreaks of this 
disease, in which 645 animals were attacked. The last of 
these outbreaks occurred in December, and, like the others, 
it was promptly suppressed by the energetic measures taken 
by the Boai‘d of Agriculture and Fisheries. During the past 
year the country continued to be free from the disease till 
November, on the 12th of which month an outbreak was 
detected on a farm in the county of Sussex, near Eastbourne. 
The number of animals attacked in this outbreak was 23 
(all cattle), and the disease disappeared with the slaughter of 
these and of 13 cattle and 2 swine which had been exposed to 
infection. 

A second and more extensive outbreak in which 50 cattle 
were attacked was detected on December 15 on a farm in the 
county of Hertford, near Welwyn. This outbreak was also 
successfully dealt with by the prompt slaughter of the diseased 
cattle and of the other animals (1 cow and 60 swine) which 
had been exposed to infection. The two outbreaks appear to 
have been been unconnected, and no circumstance explaining 
the origin of either was discovered. 

Sheep Scab. 

The number of reported outbreaks of this disease during 
the last six years was as follows :— 


Year 


Outbreaks 

1908 

• •• 

849 

1909 


685 

1910 


556 

1911 


484 

1912 


302 

1913 


236 


These figures speak for themselves. Very satisfactory 
progress has been made during the past year, and if the rate of 
reduction could be continued the last of the disease in Great 
Britain would soon be seen. That, however, is hardly to be 
expected, for special difficulty is likely to be encountered in 
rooting it out from the mountain and hill farms to which it is 
now mainly confined. 
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Paras?itic Mange. 

• 

The Order under which mange in hoi-ses is now dealt with 
only came into force on January 1, 191J2. During that year 
2,873 outbreaks, with 6,068 animals attacked, were reported. 
During the past year there were 500 fewer outbreaks and 
1,444 fewer animals attacked, which may be considered a 
fairly satisfactory result. 


Swine Fever. 


The following Table shows the number of reported out¬ 
breaks of this disease during each of the last seven years :— 


Tear 

1907 




Outbreaks 

2,33G 

1908 




2,067 

1909 




1,650 

1910 




1,598 

1911 




2,466 

1912 




2,920 

191,1 




2,.57.1 


The result of last year’s operations against the disease must 
be considered very unsatisfactory and disappointing. The 
only crumb of satisfaction that can be extracted from the 
figures is that the year was not so bad as its predecessor. It is 
not possible to infer from them that the measures now in force 
will ever stamp the disease out. 

Swine fever is a disease which is absolutely peculiar to the 
pig species. Not only does it not spread to other animals 
under natural circumstances, but it also cannot be communi¬ 
cated to these by inoculation or other experimental metho<ls 
of infection. The cause has not been identified with the 


microscope, presumably because of its very minute size, for 
such a liquid as blood serum may be proved by inoculation to 
be rich in the so-called ‘‘virus” of the disease although no 
bacteria or other micro-organisms can be detected in it by the 
highest magnification of which the best modern microscopes 
are capable. As it is easy to prove that the cause multiplies in 
the bodies of infected swine no one doubts that it is a living 
organism. Hitherto it has not been found possible to induce 
the cause to grow or multiply outside the body, that is to say, 
it has not yet been cultivated artificially. 

In a pig suffering from acute swine fever the cause or 
virus is abundantly present in the blood, and it also frequently 
occurs in certain of the excretions, notably the urine and the 
discharge from the eyes, and probably also the faeces. Inocu¬ 
lation is the most ceitain experimental method of infection, 
but the disease may also be set up by causing healthy pigs to 
inhale or swallow the virus. The disease spreads readily by 
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contact, and it is generally assumed that ingestion or swallow¬ 
ing of the virus is the common natural method of infection, 
although it is not improbable that the disease may be contracted 
through inhalation. 

As is the case in some other contagious diseases, the viru¬ 
lence of swine fever varies considerably, the virulence being 
measured by the severity of the illness and the mortality among 
the pigs attacked or exposed to infection. "When first intro¬ 
duced into a country the mortality may reach 90 per cent, or 
even more, but after a time the disease often becomes less 
virulent, with the result that the majority of the pigs attacked 
recover, and many never become visibly ill although exposed 
to infection. In the outbreaks of ordinary severity the period 
which elapses between infection and the commencement of the 
actual illness is usually about ten dajrs, but it may be consider¬ 
ably less than that or it may be as long as three weeks. And 
here it is important to note that in mild cases there is no 
definite period of incubation, since although infected and 
actually diseased the animal may never become obviously ill. 
The disease is spread to fresh premises mainly by the traffic in 
pigs in the incubation stage of the disease, or in pigs which, 
although actually diseased, do not present definite symptoms. 

In the majority of cases a pig which contracts swine fever 
either dies within a few weeks or it recovers rapidly and com¬ 
pletely and is afterwards immune against a further attack. 
Unfortunately there are cases in which diseased pigs make a 
recovery which is incomplete, since they remain capable of 
spreading the disease. 

The method of dealing with swine fever which was 
adopted in 1892, when the disease was taken over by the 
Board of Agriculture, may be said to be based on the follow¬ 
ing contentions:— 

1. The disease is a purely contagious one, like cattle-plague 
and bovine pleuro-pneumonia, and it is therefore capable of 
being stamped out. 

2. To stamp the disease out will be economically sound 
because the cost of eradication will be less than the sum of 
which the interest would equal the annual loss inflicted by the 
disease. 

The first of these contentions appears to be perfectly sound, 
and at any rate it has not been disproved by the fact that an 
effort which has now been sustained for twenty-one years has 
not stamped the disease out. The severe measures which 
eradicated cattle-plague and pleuro-pneumonia of cattle have 
not been consistently employed against swine fever, and 
the late Sir George Brown prophesied that no milder 
plan would succeed dn stamping out the disease. The two 
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diseases mentioned were successfully dealt with because 
drastic restrictions were placed on the movement of cattle in 
infected districts, and every animal known or reasonably 
suspected to have been exposed to risk of infection was 
promptly slaughtered, and there does not appear to be any 
reason to doubt that the consistent application of the same 
procedure would yield the same result in the case of swine 
fever. 

The soundness of the second contention is much more 
open to doubt, especially as in estimating the annual loss 
inflicted by the disease one has to take into account the 
possibility of diminishing the loss by comparatively inexpen¬ 
sive means, that is, inexpensive as compared with the cost of 
enforcing stamping-out measures. It may be added that the 
calculation is also made difficult because it is not easy to 
estimate the indirect losses which a contagious disease or 
the measures enforced against it entail by interference with 
breeding and trade in animals. It is obvious, however, that 
if a simple inexpensive cure for swine fever, or a quick and 
not too costly method of immunising pigs against the disease 
could be discovered the stamping-out plan would immediately 
become economically unsound. If either of these things could 
be discovered it might no longer be worth while to retain 
swine fever among the scheduled contagious diseases, and at 
any rate it would be intolerable to maintain the measures 
which are now enforced against it. Duiing the past year it 
has been freely asserted that this is the actual state of affairs 
with regard to swine fever, since the discovery of what is 
termed the “ serum treatment ” is held to be at once a curative 
and an immunising procedure. The Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has accordingly been reproached for not introducing 
this method of treatment, and it has even been suggested that 
the existing “ regulations might be swept away, root and branch, 
with advantage.” It therefore appears to be of interest to 
explain what is meant by serum treatment ” of swine fever, 
and to examine the evidence put forward to show that it 
might with advantage be used to replace the present method 
of dealing with the disease. 

Anti-swine fever serum is prepared on the same plan as the 
well-known anti-diphtheria serum, anti-tetanus serum, &c. The 
general principle which underlies the manufacture of these 
substances is as follows:—^When an animal is found to be 
immune after recovery from a particular bacterial disease, that 
is because it has present in its body, and particularly in its 
blood, a substance which is injurious to the bacteria of that 
disease. The animal body has been provoked during the 
illness to noanufacture this substance, and it continues to 
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mantifacTiu’e it for a consi<lei*able and often long period after 
reco\ ery. When the bacteria of the same disease are introduced 
into the body of such a recoTered animal they ai’e acted upon 
directly or indirectly by this substance, in consequence of 
■which their multiplication is prevented or checked and the 
animal escapes a second attack. 

When a recovered animal has such an immunising substance 
in its blood it would be natural to expect that its blood if trans¬ 
ferred in sufficient quantity to another animal ought to 
immunise the latter, and in some cases that is found to be the 
actual fact. In general, however, one cannot usefully employ 
the blood of a recovered animal for this purpose because the 
quantity necessary to immunise another animal would be 
too great. The recovered animal’s blood is, so to speak, too 
weak in the immunising substance; but fortunately it can be 
gi*eatly strengthened by a process which is termed hyper¬ 
immunising. This consists in inoculating the animal at intervals 
with gradually increasing doses of the bacteria which are the 
cause of the disease, and under this stimulus increasing 
quantities of the immunising substance are manufactured and 
accumulate in the blood. Hence, the blood of such a hyper- 
immunised animal may even in a small dose suffice to protect 
another animal into which it is injected. 

The preparation of an anti-swine fever serum is attended 
with special difficulties, (1) because, as the pig is the only 
animal susceptible to swine fever, other animals, such as horses 
or cattle, cannot be used as serum producers ; and (2) because, 
since the swine fever organism will not grow outside the body, 
one cannot employ ai’tificial cultures for hyper-immunising, but 
mu&t rely for this purpose on the blood of pigs suffering from 
swine fever. 

The manufacture of the seriun is earned on in the following 
way. Large numbers of healthy pigs are infected with swine 
fever, and at the height of the disease they are bled to death, 
the blood being collected in a sterile condition. This highly 
virulent blood is used for hyper-immunising selectetl heathy 
pigs which are to serve afterwards as the serum-producers. 
The animals of this set mtist already have some immunity in 
consequence of their having recovered from an attack of swine 
fever, or they must be given a dose of anti-swine fever serum. 
This is necessary because it is evident that otherwise the first 
dose of virulent blood given to them would probably set up a 
fatal attack of swine fever. 

After repeated injections of virulent blood at fortnightly 
intervals, the serum-producing pigs are themselves bled, and it 
is the serum obtained from their blood which is used in practice 
to treat the animals w'here swine fever has broken out. 
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PaotH which stand beyond dispute with regard to well- 
prepared anti-swine fever serum are :— 

1. A moderate dose of the serum when injected under the 
skin of a healthy pig will confer on it a high degree of immunity 
against swine fever. 

2. The immunity thus conferred declines steadily, and 
unless a further dose of serum be given it disappears in three 
or four weeks. 

3. When injected during the period of incubation, or at the 
very outset of the visible illness, the serum exerts curative 
effects, but it cannot be relied upon to check the course of the 
disease during its advanced stages. 

Two different methods of employing the serum have been 
recommended and practised, and these must be considered 
separately. 

1. The simple serum method ,—^Under this system when an 
outbreak occurs all the visibly diseased pigs are slaughtered, 
and each of the apparently healthy animals is given a dose of 
serum. Remembering an important fact already stated, viz., 
that the immunity conferred by serum only lasts for three or 
four weeks, one might have reasoned that this could not be an 
effective method of dealing with an outbreak, for one would 
have supposed that at the end of a month events would simply 
resume their normal course, the disease attacking the pigs 
which had now lost all their immunity. But experience shows 
that this is not what usually happens. According to the 
Hungarian experience in about half the oases the outbreak may 
be definitely cut short by the serum, while in the remaining 
outbreaks cases continue to occur afterwards. In those out¬ 
breaks in which the disease appears to be definitely stamped 
out by serum treatment it is probable that many of the pigs 
have actually become infected before the serum immunity has 
been lost, and have thus passed through a mild unnoticed attack 
of the disoaso, in consequence of which they are immune for 
a long period afterwards. 

It is important, however, to notice that in many cases the 
disease and the deaths continue after the whole of the surviving 
pigs have been treated with serum. Thus, in Hungary, in 
1909—1911 (in which period more than a million swine were 
thus treated), statistics collected with regard to 695 outbreaks 
showed that in 597 the deaths after treatment averaged 4-2 
per cent., and that in the remaining 98 outbreaks they averaged 
40-7 per cent, of the pigs- 

Serum and virulent blood method ,—Under this plan each 
apparently healthy pig at the scene of an outbreak is given a 
dose of serum and at the same time a dose of virulent blood, in 
the expectation that this will cause each animal to pass through 
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a mild non-fatal attack of S’wine fever, in consequence of 
which it will afterwards be immune. There are no statistics 
to prove that this is a better method than the one previously 
described, although it is the one which appears to be most 
favoured in the United States of America. 

The three countries in which the serum treatment has been 
most extensively practised are the two already mentioned— 
Hungary and the United States—^and Holland. No information 
that is of any real value for enabling one to compare serum 
treatment with other methods of dealing with outbreaks is 
obtainable from Holland for the simple reason that swine fever 
in that country has never been made notifiable, and there are 
therefore no statistics to show either the past or the present 
prevalence of the disease. Since the disease is not notifiable it 
follows that there are no restrictions on the sale or movement 
of diseased or suspected pigs. 

The statistics that are of most value are those obtained from 
Hungary, and the figures already quoted make it plain that the 
serum treatment could never be expected to eradicate swine 
fever. A fair retort to this statement would be that there 
appears to be no likelihood that the measures now enforced in 
this country will ever stamp out the disease either, and that, 
as a means of holding it in check, serum treatment would be 
equally efficacious and less expensive both to the unfonunate 
owner and to the country at large. But the last is a claim 
which cannot be conceded, for no one can show that there is 
even a reasonable probability that the most extensive use of 
serum for diseased and suspected pigs could hold the disease in 
check if the existing restrictions on movement wei’e swept away. 
No country has yet considered it safe to abandon such restric¬ 
tions while making use of^ serum as a means of dealing with 
actual outbreaks. This fact requires to be emphasised because 
serum treatment is erroneously being put forward as a method 
that will make it safe to sweep aw^ay all restrictions on 
movement. It is impossible to conceive that any owner of 
healthy pigs who is acquainted with the evidence could be in 
favour of such a proposal. 

But while thus maintaining that severe restrictions on 
movement will continue to be necessaiy to prevent swine fever 
from becoming still more prevalent, it may without any 
inconsistency be admitted that serum treatment might probably 
be employed with advantage in dealing with a proportion of 
the outbreaks in this country, viz., those occurring in large 
stocks. Hithei*to in such cases the pmctice has been either 
promptly to slaughter out the entire stock or to kill only the 
visibly diseased and impose a long period of quarantine on the 
premises. The first method is expensive for the State, and 
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the second for the ownei*. Bertim treatment might well be 
tried in such cases, but even then quarantine would have to be 
kept up for a considerable period. 

Again, there are cases in which the Boar<l of Agriculture 
and Fisheries at present considers it necessary to declare certain 
premises as infected because of proximity to a place where the 
disease has been proved to exist, although it may be probable 
that the pigs on the premises in question have not yet been 
infected. In such a case it might be safe to abstain from 
quarantining the suspected premises on condition that every 
pig in them received a dose of serum, or several doses at 
intervals of some weeks. 

Tuberculosis. 

The Tuberculosis Order came into force on May 1, 1913, 
and the past year will therefore remain a memorable one in the 
history of contagious diseases of animals in this country. The 
Order may be said to constitute the first official recognition of 
the fact that tuberculosis of cattle is a contagious disease, 
although the Dairies, Cow-sheds, and Milk-shops Order of 1899 
took cognizance of tuberculous disease of the cow’s tidder as a 
source of danger to the health of human beings. 

Under the Order every person having in his possession or 
under his charge any cow which is or appears to be sufiEering 
from tuberculosis of the udder, indurated udder, or other chronic 
disease of the udder, or any bovine animal which is or appears 
to be suffering from tuberculosis with emaciation, is required to 
give immediate information of the fact to a constable of the 
Police Force of the district, or to an Inspector of the Local 
Authority. The owner of an animal regarding which such 
notice has been given is also required to keep it isolated as far 
as pi*acticable from other bovine animals, and also to keep it in 
his possession, or under his charge, until it has been examined 
by a veterinary inspector, or until the o.wner or pej'son in 
charge of the animal has been notified that it need not be 
furiher detained or isolated. This obligation to,isolate the 
animal and keep it in the owner’s possession is subject to the 
condition tliat the animal may at any time be slaughtered by 
the owner or pe!*son in charge. 

It is evident that in a sense the Order requires owners of 
cattle to make a diagnosis, or at least to be able to recognise 
certain symptoms as suggesting the existence of tuberculosis in 
their animals, and it therefoj*e appears to be desirable here to 
point out (1) what are the usual indications of tuberculosis of 
the ndder, anti (3) what are the other outward evidences that 
an emaciated animal is tuberculous. 
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Titherculosis of the udder .—In the first place it may be 
pointed out that there is no occasion to suspect as being tuber¬ 
culous, and, under the Order, no obligation to report, any case 
of acute udder disease. Thus, this common form of inflammation 
of the udder which within the course of a day or two leads to 
considerable swelling of the quarter, accompanied by heat, 
tenderness, and marked alteration in the appearance of the milk, 
can by these characters be immediately recognised as not 
tuberculous. 

Tuberculosis of the udder is a chronic inflammation of the 
gland which progresses slowly but steadily. In the majority of 
cases the disease commences in the upper part of one of the hind 
quarters, and when it first attains such a size that it is likely to 
attract attention, the diseased quarter will be found to be larger 
than it ought to be, and also very distinctly firmer than normal. 
Although the disease usually begins in a hind quarter, it must 
be remembered that it may begin in a fore quarter. It is a rule 
that has few or no exceptions that when once the disease has 
started in any one of the quartei’S it continues to extend until, 
if the animal survives long enough, the whole of the tissue of 
the quarter has been attacked. If the animal is left alive, the 
disease may spread to one or more of the remaining quarters, 
and in the end the entire udder, or at least the diseased quartei*s, 
may have a size far in excess of what is normal. 

The character of the milk yielded by the diseased quarter or 
quarters is of some value for recognising tuberculosis of the 
udder. At the outset, and even after the enlargement and 
induration of the quarter have become distinctly recognisable, 
the milk is often not diminished in amount and not sensibly 
altered in appearance, or at least its appeamnce in the milking 
pail may be quite normal. At this stage, how^ever, if some of 
the milk from the diseased quarter is poured into a test tube 
and allowed to stand one may be able to detect an abnormal 
amount of sediment at the bottom of the tube. At a somewhat 
later stage the milk becomes visibly thinner than it ought to be, 
and on standing in a test tube it throws up only a small amount 
of cream, while an increased amount of deposit is found at the 
bottom of the tube. When the disease has become very 
extensive in a quarter the milk is always much reduced in 
quantity and markedly altered in quality, and eventually all 
that can be obtained from the quarter is a thin, somewhat 
whey-like liquid, which on standing throws down a large 
amount of deposit. As a negative ch^cter of some value for 
diagnosis, it may be mentioned that the enlarged quarter 
practically never bursts at any place or discharges matter and 
that the skin over the indurated parr generally remains quite 
porjjjal and freely movable with the hand. 
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What pi*ecocles may be summed up by saying that tuberculous 
disease of the udder should be suspected when it is discovered 
that in any one of the quarters there is enlargement with 
induration but without pain or tenderness, and when it is 
observed that the enlargement and induration are increasing 
although the milk is but little altered in quantity or quality. 

It has already been pointed out above that acute inflamma¬ 
tions of the udder are never tuberculous, but, unfortunately for 
diagnosis, tuberculous inflammation is not the only one that 
runs a chronic course. Many of the acute inflammations of 
the udder when they subside leave a certain amount of chronic 
induration of the diseased quarter, but in the immense majority 
of such cases the diseased quarter is smaller than normal, us is 
easily recognised on comparing it with the opposite quarter. 
An abnormally small quarter, therefore, need not be suspected 
of tuberculosis although it is somewhat indurated. There are, 
however, cases of chronic inflammation of the udder caused 
by other organisms than the tubercle bacillus which are 
characterised by enlargement and a certain degree of induration, 
and these are the cases which are most difficult to distinguish 
from tuberculosis of the udder by simple examination of the 
diseased part with the eye and hand. In such cases an accurate 
diagnosis can only be made by microscopic examination of 
the milk or by testing it by experimental inoculation into 
guinea-pigs or other animals. However, the fact that tuberculous 
inflammation of the udder is not the only form of udder disease 
accompanied by enlargement and induration of the diseased 
quarter or quarters does not relieve the owner from the 
obligation of suspecting and reporting every case in which 
these symptoms are present. 

Tuberculosis with emaciation ,—^This is an expression which 
admits of more tlian ono interpretation. In the first place, the 
word ** emaciation ” can scarcely be defined with precision, but 
probably it was intended to cover cases in which the animal is 
in such a thin condition as to suggest the existence of actual 
disease. Putting aside cases of tuberculosis of the udder, there 
are cases in which a simple clinical examination may leave 
little or no doubt that a cow or other bovine animal is tuber¬ 
culous although it is not thin or emaciated. Such are cases in 
which certain of the superficial lymphatic glands of the body 
are markedly enlarged, but it is to be noted that under the 
Order there is no obligation to report these. Provided the 
animal does not present any indications of tuberculosis of the 
udder it does not come under the Order unless it is emaciated. 

There is no doubt that a great many of the emaciated cows, 
or so-called wasters,” are tuberculous, and their poor condition 
is then due to the destructive effects of the tuberculous disease 
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existing in their internal organs. It is therefore well that when 
an owner observes that an> one of his cows is becoming 
decidedly thin the possibility that the animal is tuberculous 
should be considered, and if the animal has a cough the case 
should undoubtedly be notified. 

By no means all the so-called “wasters” and “piners” 
which used to be seen in some of the markets are cases of 
tuberculosis with emaciation. In a considerable propoition of 
such cases the disease affecting the animal is Johne’s disease. 
It is not always easy even for an expert to distinguish bet'ween 
Johne’s disease and tuberculosis, but there are many cases in 
which the former can be distinguished with toleiuble certainty 
simply by having regard to the symptoms. When a cow’s loss 
of condition has been manifestly the result ot continued severe 
diarrhoea and the animal has presented no other symptom of 
illness, and in particular has never had any cough, there is no 
occasion to suspect tuberculosis. It is true that animals affected 
with tuberculosis sometimes suffer from diarrhoea, but that is 
nearly always a late symptom setting in after the animal has 
already seriously fallen off in condition, and the diarrhoea is 
then usually accompanied by quite unmistakable evidence that 
there is some disease of the animal’s lungs. 

However, it would not be wise to endeavour to instruct 
owners with regard to what may be termed the refinements of 
diagnosis in cases in which the symptoms raise a suspicion of 
tuberculous disease. The proper course for the owner when 
he entertains the least doubt is to notify the case and leave 
the responsibility for accurate diagnosis to the local authority. 


Boyal Teteimary College. 
London NW. 


John MoPadyban. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1913 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

In 1913 there were about the same number of samples analysed 
on behalf of Members, in the Society’s Laboratory, as in the 
previous year. The number of ordinary samples was 410 as 
compared with 437 in 1912. In addition there were 191 
samples of milk and 40 samples of cider analysed in connection 
with the Society’s Country Show at Bristol. 

The list of samples given at the close of this Report shows a 
notable increase in the number of soil analyses, there having 
been 31 of these, and most of them complete analyses. 
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At a time such as the present, when a good deal is written 
as to the chemical analysis of a soil being of comparatively 
little value, it is satisfactory to note that there are those who 
find the Reports issued from the Society’s Laboratory of 
decided use to them. I do not maintain that chemical analysis 
of a soil will tell everything about it; considerations as to the 
physical and mechanical nature of a soil have to be taken into 
account; also—^a point to which importance has been lately 
attached—the conditions of the organic life in soil. If a soil 
be not well drained, it may be ever so rich in constituents of 
fertility, as shown by chemical analysis, but it may not be 
productive. AM such points as these have to be taken into 
consideration in conjunction with the chemical analysis. But 
long experience tells me that, in capable hands, the results of 
chemical analysis, when properly interpreted, may attord very 
useful guidance, and may also save a great deal of expense in 
the matter of manuring. It is quite true that, in a soil analysis, 
much turns upon very small differences in the analytical 
figures ; a rise of *1 per cent, on the dry soil means, for 
example, the application of a great deal of a particular con¬ 
stituent in order to effect this rise. This, however, only 
emphasises the need of extreme accuracy, such as is not 
found except in skilled hands. If this provision be secured, 
then it is clear to me that certain definite conclusions can be 
drawn from a chemical analysis of soil by one who is well 
experienced in such matters. To give a single instance: it 
has long been known that lime is a necessary constituent of 
the soil, but it is only within recent years, and as an outcome 
of work done at the Woburn Experimental Station, that it has 
been ascertained that it is not sufficient to consider the amount 
of lime by itself, but that it is necessary also to take the 
contents of the soil in magnesia into account. Numerous 
instances might be adduced in which, judging from the figures 
for lime alone, one would be induced to say that there was a 
sufficiency of this constituent, but crops have remained poor, 
and it has ultimately been found that magnesia has been 
present in excess of the lime. Such instances have occurred, 
not only in soils of Great Britain, but also in those from the 
Colonies, where such crops as sugar, coffee, tobacco, <Sbc., ai'e 
concerned, 

I have myself found, when going over farms to advise upon 
them, that a knowledge of the composition of the soil is 
frequently absolutely essential to my being able to give 
recommendations with regard to the proper treatment of the 
land. 

While there has been a tendency for the number of staple 
analyses, such as those of linseed cake, superphosphate and the 
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like, to fall off, owing largely to the facilities provided by 
Ooonty Councils, Agricultural College«t, &c., and also, no 
doubt, to the security provided by the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, it is yet found that the Society’s Laboratory is 
resorted to in matters of real importance, or when more 
difficult problems, such as those relating to the treatment of 
soils or the purity of water supplies, are concerned. 

As regards the supply of both feeding-stuffs and fertilisers, 
it must be said that this is really very good at the present time, 
and that a continued marked improvement has been shown of 
late years. There will always be, here and there, some new 
material brought out, or something which, though it conforms 
to the guarantee given, is sold at a price much above its real 
value; but, still, it mu^ be allowed that if a purchaser goes to 
a respectable vendor, he may reckon on being well supplied 
and fairly dealt with. 

It has only been necessary, during the year, to issue one 
private circular to Members regarding a case of misrepresen¬ 
tation, and the material in question had already been referred 
to in an earlier Eeport. 

Linseed cake has been uniformly pure, and the same may 
be said of undecorticated cotton cake. Of decorticated cotton 
cake, now and again a good sample is met with, but, generally 
speaking, this cake is found to be hard, and neither well-made 
nor well-decorticated. 

No notable new feeding material or fertiliser has been 
brought into general use during the year. 

Soya bean does not appear to have made much advance in 
popular favour. Feeding stuffs, in which ‘^prepared sawdust ’* 
figures, continue to be sold, but the public is, I think, coining 
to be aware of the nature of these substances. 

Compound meals still require constant watching, for though, 
as a rule, coming up to the guarantee which has been given 
with them, it is not unfrequently the case that they contain 
constituents which ax’e not what they should be. Something 
more than mere analytical figures is needed in order to guard 
against this, and a purchaser should know, not merely what 
the analysis of such compound food is, but whether it is made 
of constituents to which no objection can be taken. 

As regards fertilisers, there is not much to remai‘k, except, 
possibly, in respect of basic slag. Considerable interest in the 
question of the solubility of basic slag was aroused by a law 
case which took place during the year, and in which this 
matter was brought to the fore. It is important, however, 
to insist that the point at issue was not whether a basic slag 
of low quality, and sold at a relatively high price, possessed 
virtues that other basic slags, which, on the face of it, were of 
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better quality and more reasonably sold, did not poosess, but 
that this was really a case of “ rival tradeis,” and that the issue 
tried was whether those who had attacked the low quality of 
slag had not overstepped the limits of fair comment in the 
circulars which they had issued. The trial in question did no 
more than show that, so far at least, the prominence attached 
by some traders to the high solubility of their slags had not 
been established in practice as against the “ total phosphates ” 
content. At the same time, the award in this case does 
not warrant the verdict being claimed as affording a vindication 
of a low quality basic slag being sold at what must, on the face 
of it, be considered a relatively high price. 

Kaimt is a material which has long, and deservedly, been 
in use by the agriculturist. It, in common with other salts of 
potash, some of them natural, some prepared by crystallisation 
and refining, was obtained originally from the mines in 
Stassfurt, North Germany, where the different natural salts 
occur in beds overljin^ one another, and each known by a 
particular name according to its nature and chemical composi¬ 
tion. Kainit is one of these, and is a natural, and not a 
prepared, salt. 

About its exact chemical composition there has always been 
considerable uncertainty. At first, the pure salt was regarded 
as composed of sulphate of potash with sulphate of magnesia 
and chloride of magnesium, and the formula Kg SO 4 , Mg SO 4 , 
Mg Olg, 6 HgO was assigned to it, as indicating that the potash 
occurred in the salt as sulphate of potash. This view was, 
however, controverted, and later researches tend to the belief 
that the potash is really present, not as sulphate but as chloride 
(muriate), and the formula KOI, Mg SO 4 + 3 HgO was given 
to it as more nearly representing its composition. This, with 
more or less chloride of sodium (rock salt), constitutes the 
kainit of commerce. 

Among agriculturists in this country kainit has generally 
been regarded as a crude form of sulphate of potash, containing 
about 12 per cent, of potash, equivalent to about 23 per cent, 
of sulphate of pota‘^h. It would seem, however, that this is 
hardly correct, and that in the kainit supplied for agricultural 
use the potash has really always existed as chloride and not as 
sulphate. 

As the potash-mining industry has extended, and wider 
reaches of country have been explored in which the beds of 
potash salts are still existent, certain variations in the quality 
and composition of the different salts found has necessarily 
been met with, and these have had their effect in somewhat 
modify ing the nature, and, to some extent, the appearance, of 
the salts put on the market under the name of kainit. These 
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all consist, however, essentially of potash in the form of 
chloride, together with varying amounts of sulphate of 
magnesia and common salt. 

The presence of magnesium chloride in any considerable 
amount constitutes an objection as tending to cause the salts to 
take up water and become deliquescent. Consequently it has 
been usual to classify the salts according to the amounts of 
potash and magnesia severally contained, and to designate 
them by special names. Sylvimt^ for example, is chloride of 
potassium with rock salt (chloride of sodium) but with very 
little magnesia salts; carnalh% on the other hand, is a low 
quality of chloride of potassium with considerable amounts of 
chloride of magnesium, and also sulphate of magnesia together 
with chloride of sodium; kieserit is practically sulphate of 
magnesia alone, and hartsalz (hard salt) is chloride of 
potassium with chloride of sodium and about 9 per cent, of 
magnesia, this being present mainly as sulphate of magnesia. 

It is the sylvinit (chloride of potassium with chloride of 
sodium, and with very little magnesia) and the last named salt, 
hartsalZy which are now principally produced and sold in 
commerce under the name kainit* The export of the different 
salts takes place from different sea ports, and so there may, 
from time to time, be variations, sometimes more of one kind 
and sometimes more of another coming forward. 

In these ways come about the variations which purchasers 
sometimes note, and which render them doubtful as to what is 
being supplied, thereby making them think that perhaps an 
inferior article is being palmed off. 

It is well, therefore, to point out that there is really nothing 
essential in the particular colour or appearance of the salts, and 
that if the amount of potash be guaranteed (as is the rule in 
the trade), and provided that the salt is in fair dry condition 
and does not deliquesce, the colour may be disregarded. 

What, however, s essential is that the supply, under the 
name of kainit, of salts which, like carnaliiU contain large 
amount of magnesia salts (chiefly as chlorides) should be 
avoided, though these may contain 9 to 10 per cent, of potash. 
Not long ago an attempt was made to introduce the use of 
these, they being sold on their potash contents alone. These 
salts, by reason of the chloride of magnesium present, soon 
became very moist and deliquescent, and great difficulties were 
experienced in storing and in using them. 

Garnallit should never be offered as kainit, for the two salts 
are essentially different, and the purchaser should stipulate for 
kainit and should buy on the base of its containing 12 to 12^ 
per cent, of potash. Yet other forms of potash salts require to 
be guarded against. One of these is a salt artificially prepared 
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from seaweed, and another is one obtained from beet-sugar 
manufacture. In both of these, as I have observed in earlier 
reports, potash is partly present as carbonate of potash, and if 
it be mixed with ammoniacal manures, eg* sulphate of 
ammonia, there is likely to be some loss of ammonia. 

I proceed to comment briefly upon special points which 
have arisen in the course of the year. 

A. Feeding Stuffs. 

1. Linseed Cake* 

Linseed cakes have, with few exceptions, been satisfactory 
in quality, and almost invariably pure. The following are, 
however, two instances of low quality cakes :— 



A. 

B. 

Moisture . ... 

9*68 


Oil .. 

6*25 

6*21 

^Albuminoids .... 

35*69 

30 81 

Mucilage, fibre, <&c. . 

41*20 


^Ash . . ... 

7-18 



100 00 


> Oontaining nitrogen . 

6*71 


^Including sand. 

1*39 



A’* cost 11* 15a. per ton delivered, and was distinctly dear 
for such quality, ‘‘ B ’’ had been guaranteed to contain 9 per 
cent, of oil, and was, accordingly, much below the guarantee. 

2. Cotton Cake* 

Egyptian cotton cakes have been, almost without exception, 
good. Bombay cotton cakes, however, were not so satis¬ 
factory, and in many cases have been very ‘‘ woolly,’' and have 
contained a comparatively high percentage of sand. 

I received a sample called ** Egyptian screw-pressed cotton 
cake ” ; this was guaranteed to contain 8 per cent, of oil and 
23 per cent, of albuminoids. 

My analysis was :— 

Oil.. 7*21 per cent. 

Albuminoids.19*69 „ 

This cake was not only below the guarantee, but it 
contained a large amount of husk and wool, being very much 
more like “Bombay” cotton cake than “Egyptian.” The 
amount of husk and wool that could be separated out 
mechanically was as much as 61 per cent. 
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3. Decorticated Cotton Cake, 

In the course of this year I have received a few samples of 
this class of cake which have been much more like the 
decorticated cotton cake of earlier years. 

The following are instances :— 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Moisture 



7-88 

8*47 

7*87 

Oil. 

15-89 

20*63 

22*98 

16*64 

17*29 

' Albuminoids . 

37*76 

39*37 

36*31 

39*76 

39*68 

Carbohydrates, 






fibre ike. 



26*35 

28*16 

27*84 

1 ? Ash 



6*48 

6 98 

7*32 




100*00 

100*00 

lCO-00 

^ Containing nitrogen 

. 

6*81 

6*36 

6*35 

^Including sand 

. 

. 

•05 

•05 

•10 


“ A ” and “ B ” were of the brand known as ‘‘ J.A-B. Peru¬ 
vian/' and cost %L 5a. per ton in Liverpool, for a 40 to 45 ton 
lot. They were both nice and soft cakes. was of the 

same brand, but even richer in quality, and I advised the 
purchaser to get all he could of this cake. “D" and “E” 
were of the brand known as F.C. Peruvian," the price being 
9/. 2s, per ton delivered in Ireland. The guarantee was 15 per 
cent, of oil and 39 per cent, of albuminoids. These last two 
cakes were neither as soft nor as well decorticated as the 
preceding ones, but they were still much superior in quality 
to what is generally met with at the present time. 

4. Bice Meal, 

1 commented in my last report upon the high price to 
which this material had gone. Early in the yeai* I had a 
sample sent me which gave the following results:— 

Oil.10*89 per cent. 

Albuminoids.13‘06 „ 

As showing the great fluctuations to which the prices of 
^ feeding-stufiFs are subject it may be pointed out that while in 
November, 1912, rice meal cost 61. 15s. per ton, in November, 
1913, it could be got for il, 10a. per ton ! The price of the 
above sample was 71 per ton. 

In this connection it may be well to mention that a 
material, sold under the name ‘‘ China rice meal," has been put 
upon the market, but which I find to be largely adulterated 
with mineral matter, principally carbonate of lime. This, of 
course, constitutes a gross adulteration, and the material should 
not be sold under the name “ rice meal." 
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China Bice Meal (cooked), 


Moisture. 

7-00 

Oil. 

13’33 

^Albuminoids. 

13*62 

Starch and digestible carbohydrates. 

33 93 

Woody Fibre. 

Mineral matter. 

5 26 

26*87 


100*00 

1 Containing nitrogen. 

2*18 

®Including sand and sihoa .... 

2*63 

Including carbonate of lime 

23*20 

5, Bastol Cake. 



SampleH of this class of cake, which, as I have previously 
remarked, is composed largely of treated wood-pulp or sawdust 
with the addition of some food-stuffs, continue to be sent to 
me. The following is the analysis of a sample received from 
a Member who complained that his cattle and sheep did not 
care to eat it 


Moisture. 

10*87 

Oil . . ... 

8*88 

'Albuminoids .... 

27*38 

Soluble carbohydrates 

31*77 

Woody fibre .... 

14*67 

^Ash. 

6*63 


100*00 

’ Containing nitrogen . 

4*38 

“Including sand .... 

1*94 


This was a sample of Bastol special fattening cake,” and 
it was sold at 82. a ton. 

6, Sugar-beet Pulp. 

TJn<ler the name of Protos,” a new material, which consists 
of the dried pulp of sugar beet after extraction of the sugar, 
has been put upon the market. The following is the analysis 


of a sample sent me :— 

Moisture.8*66 

Oil. -93 

^Albuminoids.6*38 

Digestible carbohydrates, &c.66*68 

Woody fibre.12*87 

’•Ash.4*68 


100*00 


^Contaiumg nitrogen.. 

® Including sand.1*29 
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This made by the Anglo-Netherlands Sugar Corporation, 
Ltd., at their factory at Cantley, Norfolk, and the price was 
6 Z. 10s. per ton. I should regard this as a distinctly dear 
material at the price. The invoice, moreover, contained no 
guarantee of oil and albuminoids, such as is required by the 
Fertilisers & Feeding Stuffs Act. 

7. Fish Meal, 

The use of this material as a food for stock has recently 
been considei*ably advocated. The following are analyses of 
four such samples :— 


Percentage of:— 

A 

B 

0 

D 

Oil . . . 

4-53 

2 46 

4-63 

4*85 

^Albuminoids 

63-00 

47-56 

60 81 

61-25 

“Mineral matter . 

‘20 63 

35-61 

26-25 

24-22 

^Containing nitrogen 

10-08 

7 61 

9-73 

9-80 

-Including sand . 

-44 

■30 

•39 

•19 

The price of ^*A'’ and 

•‘B” was 

13Z. 10a. 

per ton delivered, 


and of ‘‘C” and ‘‘D ” IIZ. Is. 3rf. per ton delivered. Considering 
that this is practically a waste material, I should consider the 
prices, more especially of the first two, decidedly high. 

8. Compound Cake, 

The following is the analysis of a compound cake which was 
sent to me and which had been improperly described as “ Palm 
nut cake ” :— 


Moisture . . 

11-43 

Oil . . . . 

9-51 

^AlbuminoidM. 

18*88 

Starch and digestible carbohydrates . 

36-26 

Woody fibre. 

16-68 

“Ash. 

7-24 


100-00 

^Containing nitrogen . 

3-02 

“Including sand. 

1-99 


This cake consisted mainly of cotton seed, earth-nut and 
rice, but together with these was rape seed and also mustard 
seed, both of them undesirable constituents of a compound cake. 

9. Feeding Meal. 

A Member of the Society sent me a sample of calf meal, 
stating that, since the use of it, two calves bad died on succes¬ 
sive nights. I examined the meal and found that it consisted 
practically of Linseed meal. The seed, however, was not clean, 
as it contained 3 per cent, of sand. Moreover I found that, on 
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digesting it with water, it gave oil* hj drocyanic acid gas very 
markedly, and it is quite possible that the loss of the calves 
was due to this. 

10. Mangolds, 

A Member of the Society sent me samples of two varieties 
of mangold to compare. “A” was from English seed, and the 
bulbs were largo round-shaped ones; those from French seed 
were long red mangolds, and were stated to be a cross between 
beetroot and ordinary mangold. 



A 

B 

Water . . . 

Englisli 

French 

89-20 . 

86-20 

Albumirious compounds. 

1*35 

1-67 

Crude woody fibre.... 
Sugar and other soluble carbo¬ 

2-38 

2-93 

hydrates . 

6-09. 

7-92 

Mineral matter 

•98 

1-28 


100-00 

100-00 

Containing nitrogen 

•216 

-267 

Average weight of single roots 

7 lb. 6 oz. 

4 1b. 1 


While the analyses, as given above, showed that the long red 
roots contained less water and were in all respects the richer of 
the two kinds, it must be noted that the weight of roots is 
considerably less, and this is a factor which must be borne in 
mind when the relative produce per acre is concerned. 

11. Miscellaneom Feeding Stuffs, 

{a) Brewery waste, 

(b) NutnmoV^ 

(c) Linseed chafff, 

{d) Ghocolate sweepings. 


The following analyses may be of interest:— 


Moisture 

A 

Brewery 

waste 

9-48 

B 

“Nutn- 
mol ’ 

14-46 

C 

Linseed 

chaS 

12-08 

D 

Ohot'oJate 

sweepings 

4*17 

Oil . . . 

5-09 

6-77 

4-65 

12*38 

1 Albuminoids. 

35-25 

19-37 

10*31 

7-06 

Sugar, starch, and 
and other carbo- 

hydrates, d;c. . 

40-45 

61-38 

61-06 

69-33 

■* Mineral matter . 

9*73 

9-02 

12*00 

7-06 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

1 Containing nitro- 

gen . 

5*64 

3-10 

1*65 

M3 

^Including sand and 

silica 

2-29 

1*54 

5-66 

3*63 
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A consisted, as might ■well be supposed, of cereal grains, 
among which were barley, oats, wheat, maize and millet, 
together with the residue of hops. 

B consisted mainly of rice and earth-nut, with molasses, 
but it had also weed seeds such as chenopodMim^ polygonum and 
^purrey, together with rape. It was sold on a guarantee of 
containing 7 per cent, of oil and 21 per cent, of albuminoids, 
the cost being 15a. per cwt.; besides being below the guarantee, 
it was a material that I should consider distinctly dear. 

C was a material for which 42. a ton on rail in London was 
charged. It will be noted that it contained a great deal of sand 
and earthy matters, and it also had weed seeds in quantity. I 
should consider the material of, at best, small feeding value, 
and not at all a desirable one to use. 

D came from a chocolate factory, and cost 72. per ton. It 
was not a clean sample, the amount of sand being distinctly high, 
and the price, in my opinion, is far more than a waste material 
of this kind should cost. In last year’s report I referred to a 
similar, but better, material, -which cost only 32. per ton. 

B. FBRTIIilSBBS. 

In regard to fertilisers generally it may be said that the 
supply has been very satisfactory, and that purchasei^s have 
had very little to complain about. I am not aware of a single 
case where I have found superphosphate to come below the 
guarantee given, and the quality of basic slag, speaking 
generally, has been good and up to guarantee. The number of 
new materials and of inferior manures sold at a high price has 
been comparatively small. 

1. Bade Slag^ 

The following is an instance of a high quality slag:— 


Percentage of:— 

Phosphoric acid.19*93 

equal to tribasic phosphate of lime . . 43*55 

Phosphoric acid soluble in 2 per cent, solution 

of citric acid.16*0G 

equal to tribasic phosphate of lime . 35*09 

Fineness ... .... 94*80 


This was guaranteed to contain 42 per cent, of total 
phosphates with-85 per cent, of fineness,” the price being 
51a. 6rf. per ton "delivered. Not only was the material well 
above the guarantee, but it was decidedly cheap. 

2. Compound Manure. 

It scill occurs occasionally that an inferior material sold 
under some name such as the above is put forward and charged 
at an extravagant rate. Such, for instance, is the following:— 
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Moisture. 

15*46 

Organic matter.... 

14*92 

Phosphate of lime . 

4*11 

Carbonate of lime, &c. 

36*64 

Sand. 

28*87 


100*00 


^ Containing nitrogen. '76 

equal to ammonia. *91 

Tliis was sold, iu the West Riding of Yorkshire, at the price 
of 50s. per ton, the real value of it being under Ih a ton. 

3. Quail Manure, 


Moisture.11*23 

* Organic matter.70*19 

* Phosphoric acid.1*75 

Lime.1*83 

Alkalies, &c .5*07 

Sand and earthy matter.9*93 


100*00 


1 Containing nitrogen . . , . , 3*66 

equal to ammonia.4*44 

^Equal to phosphate of lime .... 3*82 


This, it will be noted, contained comparatively little 
moisture. An objection to it and similar manures is that there 
is generally a great deal of seed mixed with the droppings, and 
that this seed is likely to grow up again. 

4. Sludge Manure. 

A sample was sent to me consisting of dried sewage sludge. 
This was sold at 2a. 6d. per ton, additional carriage bringing the 
price up to bs. a ton. The analysis was as follows :— 


Moisture.23*34 

* Organic matter.18*13 

Lime.27*66 

Phosphoric acid. 1’53 

Carbonic acid, &<i .21*03 

Silica.8*31 


100*00 


> Containing nitrogen. *90 

equal to ammonia.1*09 


Of its kind, this is quite a fair material, it containing a good 
deal of lime, together with 1 per cent, of ammonia and 
per cent, of phosphoric acid. It is quite worth getting at 
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the price, and, on heavy land in particular, it should be distinctly 
of value. It was in nice dry condition, and was broken into 
small lumps so that it could readily be applied. 

5. Furnace Dust 

This is a material of very variable nature. The following 
is an analysis of a sample sent me, which, I was told, could be 
got free of charge, and which could be delivered direct on to 


an adjoining farm :— 

Moisture.3*99 

* Organic matter . . . 18*96 

Lime.8*68 

®Phosphoric acid.1*72 

Oxide of iron, alumina, &c.41*53 

Sand.25*23 


100*00 


' Containing nitrogen ..... *55 

equal to ammonia. *67 

«Equal to phosphate of lime . . . 3*76 


Such a material aa this might be beneficial to land from a 
purely mechanical point of view. It would also be worth a few 
shillings more per ton for mixing with artificial manure. The 
sample was, however, distinctly alkaline, and it would not do 
to mix with it sulphate of ammonia or other manures con¬ 
taining ammoniacal salts. 

6. Lime. 

This material is still found to be of very variable quality. 
The following is the analysis of a distinctly inferior sample :— 


Moisture. *20 

Oxide of iron and alumina .... 6*60 

Lime .... . 61*94 

Magnesia. . 20*71 

Carbonic acid, drc. . . ... 15*46 

Silica. . 5*29 


100 00 


This cost 1?, 55. per ton, and was finely ground. It 
contained, however, a great deal of magnesia, and was not a 
well-burnt lime. I consider the price much too high for such 
a quality. 

7. Mowra Bean Meat 

A sample was sent me under the above name. It had been 
recommended for use as a fertiliser, and cost 55s* per ton at 
Yarmouth. 
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The analysis was as follows :— 


Moisture.13*03 

' Organic matter.74*68 

Phosphate of Lime.2*53 

Alkalies, &c . . 4*59 

Sand.5*17 

100*00 

^ Containing nitrogen.2*57 

equal to ammmonia.3*12 


This I take to be the same as Mahna or Mowa bean meal 
obtained from the dassia latifoUa tree. The analysis showed 
it to be not nearly the equal of castor bean meal or other cake- 
residues used for fertilising purposes, and I should consider it 
fully high in price. 

8. Miscellaneous Materials. 

A member sent me a sample of crushed quartz which he 
wished to give to poultry and other birds in order to supply 
grit for them. 

The material, I was informed, was the refuse from lead 
mines, and on coming to examine it, I found that it was not 
merely quartz, but'that it contained a good deal of carbonate of 
lime, and lead and ^jrites occurred in it in quantity also, so 
that it would be very undesirable to use. 

The following is a list of the samples submitted to me by 
members of the Society for the twelve months, December Ist, 
1912, to November 30th, 1913 ;— 


Linseed cakes.16 

XJndecortioated cotton cakes ..20 

Decorticated cotton cakes.12 

Compound feeding cakes and meals.48 

Cereals.9 

Beau and pea meals.. . 2 

Dried grains.2 

Superphosphates.17 

Dissolved bones.6 

Compound manures.21 

Baw and steamed bones . 5 

Peruvian guano.1 

Pish, meat, and bone guanos . . ... 8 

Basic slag.25 

Nitrate of soda.3 

Sulphate of ammonia.8 

Pota^ salts.6 

Shoddy . . . . ' . . 42 

Refuse manure . ..2 
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Lime. 

. 

5 

Soot. 


5 

Waters. 


67 

Soils. 


31 

Boots. 

. 

2 

Milk, cream, and butter .... 


23 

Hoofs and Horns. 

. 

3 

Bape cake manure. 


2 

Sewage sludge. 

• 

. 1 

Miscellaneous. 


18 

Total 

. 

. 410 


Stuart House/ 

1 Tudor Street, 

Loudon, E.C. 


J. Augustus Voblckbr. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1913 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

Seed-testing. 

The examination and testing of agricultural seeds lias, as 
usual, formed a considerable portion of the work undertaken 
in the Botanical Department. Complete analyses involving 
details of the nature and amount of impurities present as well 
as the germinating capacity were made on 196 samples, whilst 
partial analyses involving a germinating test only, or tests for 
the presence of dodder or comparisons of bulk with samples, 
were made on 74 samples. 

The seeds, as a whole, hardly reached the high standard of 
the past two years, the falling off being due in the main to the 
bad harvest conditions of the previous season. If allowance is 
made for this there was little to complain of in the majority of 
the samples tested since the germinating capacity was only 
slightly impaired. The red clovers, sainfoin, and mangold seem 
to have suffered most. Some exceptionally bad samples, 
presumably of very old seed, were sent in for analysis. 

Pour lots of seed sold as English red clover were found to 
contain seeds of Chilian dodder, which may be taken as an 
indication that a part, if not the whole, of the seed was not 
grown in this country. One of the worst samples I have yet 
seen was sent from Datchet. It contained 10 per cent, by 
weight of lumps of soil, grams of wheat, barley and rye-grass, 
the excreta of mice and various weed seeds. The seed itself 
was shrivelled, and of that dull foxy-brown colour usually 
associated with clover seed several years old. Two sets of 
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about a thousand seeds each when set to germinate failed to 
show the presence of a single seed capable of growth. 

Another unsatisfactory series of clover samples was received 
from the north of England. The guaranteed percentages of 
germination were as follows:— 

Efed clover. 96 per cent. 

Perennial cow-grass . . . . 96 ,, 

White clover.90 „ 

The results of the analyses were:— 

Bed clover . 74 per cent, germinated 5 per cent. hard ” seeds 

Perennial cow-grass 71 „ „ 5 „ „ 

White clover . 73 „ „ 6 „ „ 

As the purchaser was informed, on complaining of the quality 
of the seeds, that a gross mistake had been made in the analyses 
I thought it advisable to have a series of independent tests 
made at the Swiss Seed Control Station at Zurich. These 
confirmed our own analyses, but we were promptly countered 
with the argument that the vitality of the seeds had fallen off 
during the three or four weeks these analyses took. The 
statement had to be disposed of by yet another series of 
analyses a month later. It is worth noting that this argument 
is commonly used by some seed-dealers, and although very 
few fresh agricultural seeds show any appreciable loss of 
vitality during the course of a month it is as well to do away 
with the ** excuse ” by sending seeds for testing as soon as they 
are received. 

The bulk of the red clover samples consisted of poor-looking 
discoloured seed which was often shrivelled. It had, however, 
a higher germinating capacity than its appearance led one to 
expect. The best looking samples were probably “yearling” 
seed. 

The few samples of sainfoin examined were unusually bad. 
Each of them was milled and contained large percentages of 
“hard” seed. One, after repeated tests, gave a maximum 
germination percentage of only 29 per cent. 

White clover, trefoil, and lucerne were well up to the 
average of former years. 

A small number of samples of mangold seed were sent for 
analysis. Each of them was probably several years old. The 
best showed a 90 per cent, germination, the worst 53 per cent, 
whereas good, fresh samples should produce about 150 plants 
per 100 seeds. “ Seeds ” of the grasses were well up to the 
average of former years, probably because the bulk of them 
had been harvested under more satisfactory conditions than 
obtained in this country in the autumn of 1912. Two 
extraordinary grass-seed mixtures were, however, received 
with inquiries as to their suitability for the formation of 
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permanent pastures. One appeared to be the blowings” 
of a wheat crop grown on land infested \\ith black-grass 
{Alopiecurns agrebtis) and couch grass since these were the 
only grass seeds it contained. The other consisted of the 
bcreeningb of various crops. It contained about 5 per cent, 
of the seeds of various weed plants occurring in pastures, 
"whilst the useful seeds amounted to about 1 per cent. The 
remainder was a mixtm'e of wheat, barley, charlock, corn 
buttercup, goosegrass and wild onion. 

Plant Diseases. 

Enquiries with regard to fungoid diseases of plants were 
less numerous than in the preceding year—^their total aggi*egat- 
ing 47. They would have been still less had it not been for a 
number of outbreaks of wet rot in potatoes during November. 
For the sake of convenience the more important enquiries are 
described in short sections devoted to each crop. 

Potatoes ,—Towards the end of July several members 
sent specimens of potato foliage in order to ascertain whether 
the discolouration of the lealets was due to the attacks of 
PTiytophthora infestans, A microscopic examination showed 
this to be the case and the application of the usual preventive 
measure, namely spraying with Bordeaux mixture, was 
recommended. Later reports showed that this effectively 
checked the fmiiher spread of the disease. After the crop had 
been lifted tubers shovring advanced stages of decay were sent 
in from various parts of the country. In two cases the tubers 
were from fields which had been sprayed on which it was 
definitely stated that no disease had appeared. In other cases 
a late attack had been experienced but as the haulm was dying 
off, no ill consequences were anticipated. Nevei'theless the 
potatoes began to rot rapidly in the clamps. The disease was 
apparently the well-known, but little investigated “ wet-rot.” 
Cultures were made from the tubers and amongst others a 
bacterium was isolated having the general characteristics of 
Bacillus amylohacter which is generally considered to be 
the cause of the decay. In all probability this had attacked 
tubers already infected by PhytopJiihora, 

One undoubted case of the Black Stalk-rot due to Bacillus 
melanog&iies was sent from the Lincoln Fens. When plants 
are attacked the leaves become first a paler green, then yellow, 
and curl over so as to expose the lower surface. At the same 
time the base of the stem tons black and watery. An early 
attack ^esult^ in the death of the plant. No curative measures 
ai'e known at present but in view of the fact that the bacterium 
may find its own way to the tubers and consequently be planted 
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with the ‘‘ seed ” further propagation from a diseased crop is 
evidently an unwise proceeding. 

In one pai*cel of tubers sent from the West of England the 
skins were so covered with rough corky masses that at first 
sight one suspected the presence of the corky scab fungus 
Sportgospora scabies. A detailed examination faile<l to support 
this view. The abnormally roughened coats pointed either to 
the presence of gritty matter, such as coal ash, in the soil or 
the use of lai’ge quantities of kainit in a mixture of artificial 
manures. Enquiries showed that the soil of the field was 
largely composed of rubbish from a brickyard which in all 
probability was responsible for the symptoms. 

Mangolds .—The only diseases reported on were the common 
rust, Uromyces hetae and the mould Peronospora schachfii. 
The latter is not often met with in quantity in this country and 
it is problematical whether it causes any serious loss. 

Swedes .—Mildew and finger and toe were each received for 
examination once. 

Glovers .—Several enqumes were made with regard to 
clover-sickness ” not only in red clover but also in lucerne 
and sainfoin. The disease is undoubtedly very prevalent at 
present. The advice given was to alter the rotation in such a 
manner that clovers would not follow clovers more often than 
once in six years. Under such circumstances the resting bodies 
of the fungus responsible for the disease should lose their 
vitality, with the result that no further infection should occur 
from the soil. Where this course offered special difficulties 
experimental dressings of lime applied immediately after the 
harvesting of the cohering cereal crop were recommended. It 
is hoped that the results of these trials will be reported next 
season. 

\Mieat. —^The one really serious disease brought to my 
notice was an attack of bunt {T%lletia tritici% which was so 
severe that the complete destruction of the standing crop had 
to be recommended. There is no excxise for any serious loss 
from the attacks of this parasite nowadays, for either the 
well-known blue-vitriol steep or Jensen’s hot water treatment 
of the seed can be relied upon as particularly effective 
preventive measures. 

One of these methods should always be employed before 
wheat is sown even if one is cei'tain that the standing crop 
from which seed was saved was free from infected plants. 
The precaution is necessary, for travelling threshing machines 
are often contaminated with the spores of the bunt fungus. 

Barley .—^A single case of ‘‘ blindness ” was dealt with, and 
measures suggested for controlling it in subsequent seasons- 
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Frint .—Each year the same di&easeb are received for 
report, namely, peach curl, apple canker, leaf scorch, silver 
leaf, and strawberry spot. One interesting example of apple 
mildew {Podosphaera leucotrichd) was examined. The abun¬ 
dant growth of the mildew on the young shoots appeared to 
to be of an abnormal colour, and further observation showed 
that the parasite itself was attacked by a second parasite, a 
species of Gicinnoholus. The experiments made to determine 
the cause of leaf-scorch (Journal R.A.S.E., 1912, p. 289) hive 
not resulted in the isolation of any fungus or bacterium to 
which the disease can be attributed Spraj ing with the usual 
fungicides has had no effect on checking the progress of the 
scorch—in fact the disease was more prevalent on sprayed 
trees during the past season than on those left untreated. 

Other Crops .—Two outbreaks of white rust {Oystopiis 
Candidas') were reported on crops of white mustard, but the 
disease was too slight and the crop at too advanced a stage of 
ripeness to warrant the application of fungicides. One severe 
outbreak of celery spot (Septoria petroselim apti) was 
enquired into, but again the request for help came too late for 
measures to be taken to control the outbreak. 

Amongst other diseases larch canker, mildew on vegetable 
marrows, garden peas and asters, and a spot disease on tobacco 
were dealt with. 

Weeds. 

No weed seems to have given more trouble in the past 
season than the common spurrey {Spergulu arvensis). As the 
following quotations show, it has been particdaily prevalent in 
newly broken land ;—(a) ‘‘ When I break up any new land, 
either from heather or grass, for the first fear or two I am free 
irom spurrey. After this it increabes each year and the better 
I do my crops the worse the spurrey becomes.” (6) “The 
land was left to run wild forty years ago and broken up nine 
years since. It is now completely smothered. Acres of oats 
and barley are destroyed.” In this case 200 acres of arable 
laud were infested with “ this horrible weed.” 

Spurrey is a weed characteristic of light soil and a vigorous 
growth of it generally denotes a deficiency of lime in the soil. 
Given these conditions it forms a dense mass of herbage from 
SIX inches to a foot in thickness, which can completely smother 
crops of clover, wheat or barley and render the cleaning of root 
crops a matter of great difficulty. 

The most important point to remember, when attempts are 
made to suppress it, is that the weed is a surface rooting, rapidly 
growing annual, which forms an abundance of seeds. Every 
effort should be made to prevent seeding and reinfestation of 
the land, even should this mean abandoning the crop, sheeping 
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off the weed and fallowing. Once seeding is permitted, the 
difficulties of cleaning are enormously increased. 

Heavy dressings of lime often effectually rid the land of this 
weed. Apparently, though, this is not an invariable specific. 
Where it fails, spraying with a 5 per cent, solution of copper 
sulphate has been recommended. The trials which we have 
made show that this kills off the younger plants and prevents 
many of the older ones from seeding. The spray is not as 
efficient, though, as it is with charlock, and there is little doubt 
that it will have to be employed for several seasons to clean the 
land at all thoroughly. 

The red shank {Polygonum persica/ria)^ another free seeding 
annual, has been reported on on several occasions. This occurs 
most frequently on moist soils which otherwise are in good 
condition. Continuous surface cultivation in the early summer 
is usually sufficient to suppress it, but where this is impractic¬ 
able, a spraying with a copper sulphate solution ot the same 
concentration as above gives satisfactory results. 

The question whether the common thistle is spread by 
means of seeds has led to some correspondence which is worth 
quoting in view of the fact that the belief still exists that 
the plant does not produce fertile seeds. A member had had 
occasion to complain to a neighbour with regard to the thistle- 
ridden condition of his fields. He was told that this would 
not affect adjacent fields because no seed was produced. 
Evidence usually quoted in support of this belief is that 
drifts of thistledown consist solely of floats. This is true in 
the main, but the fact is overlooked that the slightest jar, as 
for instance when the floating seed settles on the ground, 
leads to the separation of the seed from the float. An examina¬ 
tion of ripe thistle-heads should be sufficient to convince 
any sceptic that it is as well to prevent seeding. 

Broom-rape {Orobanche minor\ a parasite on clover, was 
reported as causing damage in the south of England. The 
plant is not uncommon on light soils and is usually to be found 
pushing its thick brownish shoots above the soil soon after the 
removal of the first cut of clover. The tuberous base of the 
stem is attached by suckers to the clover root and obtains its 
nourishment direct from it. The seeds are dust-like and 
produced in enormous numbers. There is some evidence to 
show that they can remain in a dormant condition in the soil 
for several years. The eradication of the parasite, once it is 
established, is difficult. Probably the best procedure is to 
prevent the formation of seed by hand-pulling the flowering 
shoots and to miss clover once from the rotation. The intro¬ 
duction of the seeds of the pest with the clover seed need not 
be feared, since the bulk of it ripens and is distributed before 
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the second crop of clover is cut. Any late-formed seeds, on 
account of their minute size, are completely removed by 
cleaning screens. 

Methods of checking the spread of clover-dodder have been 
asked tor on several occasions. This dangerous parasite is still 
often iniroduced with clover seed, and consequently no sowing 
should be made without first ascertaining that the seed is free 
from it. Once it is established it seeds freely, and can, 
unfortunately, persist for years owing to its habit of attacking 
plants other than the clovers, such as thistles, knapweed, &c. 
Thoroughly bm*ning mtested patches with straw or chaff is as 
effective a method of dealing with the parasite as any. Failing 
this, good results can be obtained by spraying them with an 
ounce of an arsenical weed-killer dissolved in four gallons 
ot water. 

Among other weeds reported on on one or more occasions, 
were hemlock, chervil, wavy hair-grass, rest harrow, dyers 
weed, scabious, knawel, creeping buttercup, and gout weed. 

General inquiries have been more numerous, and in some 
cases more interesting, than in former years. One of these was 
the case of a twenty-acre “ cherry orchard planted about thirty 
years ago. Although each season it presents a splendid blossom 
there has never been a good crop of fruit, and last year it was 
very poor,” Accompanying the enquiry was a box of flower 
buds, which the sender thought showed signs of some mildew. 
However, no mildew could be detected, and as the buds 
appeared to be normal, arrangements were made ior a frequent 
supply of material during the flowering and early fruiting 
stages. This was examined microscopically, with the result 
that both the stamens and the ovaries of the flowers were found 
to be perfectly normal. Other evidence obtained by bagging 
young inflorescences indicated that the flowers were sterile with 
their own pollen. The remedy in such cases is the simple one 
of introducmg a supply of the pollen of another cherry variety 
at the time when the flowers of the variety of which the orchai*d 
consists are fully open. This can be effected either by planting 
fresh trees of a suitable variety amongst the existing ones, or 
by grafting some of them with its scions. 

A similar case where an orchard of five acres of River’s ” 
plums generally failed to produce much fruit was traced to the 
same cause. 

There is a steadily accumulating volume of evidence to 
show that the system of planting one variety of fruit only in an 
orchard is not always desirable. Where its flowers will 
pollinate and fertilize themselves, if other circumstances are 
favourable, good crops should result. Where self-pollination 
results in tew or no fruits setting the chances of crop failure 
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are very conbiderable. Many experiments are now in progress 
to determine what varieties are self-sterile and what other 
vai’ieties are most suitable for inter-planting. 

Another case of some general interest could not be 
investigated as thoroughly as could be wished for. This was 
concerned with the damage supposed to have been caused to a 
wheat crop by fumes from a neighbouring factory. The ears, 
soon after clearing the sheaths, began to wither at the tips and 
finally died down to empty chaff. Too little material was sent 
for examination, and this unfortunately was received at too 
late a stage of growth to be of much value. What information 
could be obtained pointed rather to an attack of the “ take-all 
fungus. 

Reports were also sent on, amongst others, the following 
subjects—a botanical analysis of the contents of a wood-pigeon’s 
crop, weed impurities in Chilian oats, the botanical constitution 
of a food mixture, the effects of waterlogging on crops, 
varieties of wheat suitable for “ dry land farming,” fungicides 
for wheat-steeping, varieties of sainfoin, and, on the malting 
value of several kinds of barley. 

R. H. Biffbn. 

School of Agncultuie, 

Cambudge 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1913 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

The mild winter of 1912-13 caused the very early appearance 
of many of the ordinaiy spring pests, and appeared to be 
especially favouraljle to aphis attacks, which were much 
complaine<l of during the early pai*t of the year. The general 
character of the more prevalent insect attacks, and of the 
investigations carried on by the department may be gathered 
from the following report;— 

Forest Tree Pests. 

Many complaints were received of some of the commoner 
forest pests during the season, especially of the Pine-shoot 
tortrix and of the two Larch moths, Coleoplwra larmlla apd 
Argyresthia laevigatella. Some cases occurred of injury to the 
roots of young trees by Cockchafer grubs, and as usual the 
Wood wasp, 8irex gigas^ was often the subject of enquiry. 

It is seldom that box suffers from insect pests, but one osae 
was brought to my notice in which the leaves were greatly 
disfigured by the work of a fly grub which proved to be of the 
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genus MonaHliropdlpus, An attack on lime trees ])y a species 
of Thrips was reported from Windermere. 

Among the insects injurious to timber, complaints were 
received of the common Anohium and Xestohium beetles, but 
in some of the worst cases the beetles belonged to the genus 
Lyctus, 

By far the most important case of injury to forest trees 
brought to my notice during the year was due to the unusual 
prevalence of the spruce aphis. 

The Spruce Aphis (Aphis ahietana). 

Complaints of plant-lice on forest trees are exceedingly 
common, but the pests generally belong to the genus CJiermes, 
The spruce aphis, Aphis ahietana^ has long been established in 
England, but is ordinarily negligible as a pest, having no 
appreciable effect on the common spruce, and I can find no 
record of irs occurrence in sufficient numbers to be seriously 
injurious. This year, in April, reports were received from the 
Royal Gardens at Eew that many spruce trees were in a very 
bad condition and some apparently dying, and their failure 
seemed to be attributable to no other cause than an unpre¬ 
cedented aphis attack. Further reports of similar attacks on 
Pieea sitchensis in different parts of the country, and especially 
in Ireland, came to hand. As this species has been very 
extensively planted in Great Britain and Ireland during recent 
years the matter appeared to be very impoitant. Two explana¬ 
tions w-ere possible. A new pest might have been introduced 
with the Sitka spruce and become greatly more injurious in its 
new surroundings, or the already known spruce aphis, of which 
the common spruce is very tolerant, might be finding other 
species of spruce much more vulnerable. 

A visit was paid to the Botanical Gardens at Kew where 
the attack was severe, and where the presence of all the species 
and varieties of spruce would make it possible to determine 
the exact condition of affairs, and Mr, Dummer kindly showed 
me the trees. A large number of spruces were entirely brown 
and apparently dead, and many others presented a very pitiable 
appearance. At the first sight it seemed hardly possible that 
the aphis was accountable for such serious results, but close 
examination left no doubt that this was the case. The sickly 
trees were smothered in aphis, and every needle which had 
turned brown was marked with numerous perforations by the 
beaks of the insects. The species was Aphis ahietana ^—no 
new pest, but the species already known, though not regarded 
seriously as a pest in this country* 

An inquiry into the varieties of spruce affected gave the 
following results:— 
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The common spruce {P. exceha^ type variety) showed no 
sign of having suffered at all, and it was only after some search 
that specimens of the aphis were found upon it. Some of the 
ornamental varieties of P. excelsa were, however, badly injured, 
especially the varieties gigantea^ aurea^ hudsonica^ repms^ 
vhgata^ and monstrosa. It was very noticeable that one 
variety—P. excelsa var orientalis —showed no signs of injury 
whatever. 

But the worst oases were those of the more recently 
introduced American species of spruce, P. pungem and 
P. sUchensis ; many of these trees seemed as though they 
could hardly recover from the attack. The facts, then, are 
these : No new pest is in question, but our old spruce aphis 
is, under exceptional conditions, capable of greatly damaging 
P. sHchensiS and P. pungem^ and also many ornamental 
varieties of the common spruce, though the type variety and 
also the vaxuety oHmtalis escaped injury even when the aphis 
was unusually abundant. Of course the conditions were 
highly exceptional. For an aphis attack to occur in such 
severity and so early in the year as to kill forest trees before 
the end of April is, I believe, unprecedented, and it may be 
long before it occurs again. No doubt the mild winter was 
partly responsible for it. There is one practical lesson to be 
learnt from the attack. We may disregard the presence of 
aphis on the common spruce, but on the Sitka spruce it is 
another matter. In view of the great harm it is capable of 
doing it will be advisable to watch plantations of young Sitka 
spruce for its appearance, and, where possible, to wash the 
trees as soon as the pest does occur. 

Mr, Dtimmer made an interesting suggestion as to the 
reason why certain species and varieties of spruce are more 
vulnerable than others. He points out that the affected trees 
are genei*ally characterised by the possession of particularly 
sharp needles, which, he thinks, may deter tits and other birds 
from dealing off the winter forms of aphis which give rise to 
the spring attack. The blunter needles of the common spruce 
do not repel them, and these trees are probably, therefore, more 
effectually cleared of the hibernating aphides. 

Fakk and Gaedbn Pests. 

There is little of special interest to record in this section. 
Some of the spring pests appeared at a remarkably early date, 
and there was even a case of frit-fly in winter oats. Many 
enquiries have had reference to clover crops, which in different 
cases have suffered from eel-wonn, clover seed-midge, and 
weevil grubs, as well as from the fungus ScUroiinia. In the 
autumn there was an unusually severe attack of celery-fly. 
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Recent inYestigations have settled some of the points ^vhich 
remained doubtful in the life-history of the pea-thrips, and 
indicated the proper treatment for it. 

The Pea-Thrips. 

This troublesome garden pest, from which hardly any 
garden is entirely free, and which in certain years does very 
extensive injury, failed for a long time to attract the attention 
it deserved, and was annually passed over in silence in reports 
on economic entomology. In 1908 I began a serious attempt 
to elucidate its life-history, and the results were published in 
my annual report for that year. Some further observations 
were made by my pupil, Mr. Maulik, and quite recently 
another old Cambridge student, Mr. 0* B* Williams, now at 
John Innes Horticultural Institute, has been able to furnish 
evidence upon the only point which still remained obscure. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that we now have an accurate 



Fig 1 —A young dweised pod enlarged 


knowledge of the whole life-history of the insect, and as 
previous accounts have been fragmentary, it is clearly desirable 
to sum up the various observations in one brief statement. 

The disease is first noticeable by the unhealthy appearance 
of the young pods. Instead of being uniformly green, they 
present tvhite or straw-coloured blotches, chiefly near the ends, 
and they usually become distorted and curled. In bad attacks 
their appearance is entirely spoiled and their yield greatly 
diminished. 

On close examination the young pods are seen to be infested 
by numbers of small yellow insects of the shape shown in Fig. 2, 
tipped with black at the posterior end. These are the young 
or larvce of the pea-thrips, which is itself black and furnibhed 
with four very narrow wings fringed with hairs. 

The initial stages of the attack were fully investigated in 
1908 and described in the report of the Zoologist for that year, 
^e female thrips visits the newly-opened pea flowei*s and lays 
its eggs in the tissues of the flower, generally choosing the 
stamen sheath, but sometimes utilising the petals as Maulik has 
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since shewn. The eggs develop inside the substance of the 
stamen sheath and the larvas presently emerge and attack the 
underlying ovary, which is now developing to form the pod. 
This they injure, not by devouring its tissue, but by inserting 
their mouth-parts and sucking the sap, and the infested pod 
soon assumes the appearance characteristic of the disease. 

So far the life-history was clear, but a very important point 
remained uhdetermined. Where did the change from the larva 
to the adult take place and whence came the flies which began 
the annual attack ? Other species of thrips were known to pass 
the winter in the mature form and it was thought probable that 
the pea-thrips did the same. The loose bark of old pea-sticks, 
heaps of leaf-mould and similar shelters were suspected of 
sheltering them, and the impracticability of dealing satisfac¬ 
torily with their possible winter quarters made it very difficult 
to suggest any means of preventing the attack. 



Fig 2 -Pea-thnpb* larva enlarged 

But from the investigations of Mr. Williams it appears almost 
certain that this paiiionlar thrips does not pass the winter as a 
mature insect, but remains as a larva in the soil till the spring, 
delaying its final changes until the following May, when the flies 
emerge and find material at hand in the shape of the developing 
pea blossoms. 

It follows, therefore, that the soil in which the peas were 
grown must be treated in some way to prevent an attack next 
year, and that instead of searching for possible shelters for the 
hibernating fly we ought to dress the ground, immediately after 
the crop is gathered, with some preparation likely to kill the 
larva which have dropped from the pods fully fed and purpose 
remaining in the soil till the following spring. The forking in 
of lime and soot or vaporite, or the injection of carbon 
bisulphide, or the application of any of the numerous prepara¬ 
tions suitable for the destruction of underground insects ought 
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to have a beneficial effect. Theoretically any time in the 
winter might be selected for such treatment, but probably the 
larvae are more vulnerable immediately after descending to tlie 
ground and before they have thoroughly established themselves 
in their winter quarters. 

Animal Pabasitbs. 

In May a remarkable plague of “ sand-flies ” occurred in the 
Lake District, These insects, though often a nuisance on a 
small scale, very rarely occur in such prodigious numbers in 
this country as to be a serious pest as they often do abroad, 
especially on the banks of the Danube and in North America. 

In the present case the flies seem to have been more or less 
troublesome for two years past and this year they were so 
numerous that, in the words of my correspondent, “ dogs 
suffered much; the bellies and udders of cattle were black with 
them ; children came in with their faces covered with blood, 
and they got up sleeves and trousers and down the neck so 
that no part of the body was safe from them.” 

The flies are small, black insects, belonging to the genus 
SimuUum^ and called in America “buffalo gnats” from the 
humped appearance of their backs. They are not to be con¬ 
founded with the true gnats or mosquitoes, nor with the 
“midges” {Geratopogon\ so troublesome, especially under 
trees, in the summer. The trouble is that instead of breeding 
in stagnant water ponds, puddles, water-tanks &c., like the gnats, 
they live as larvae in the clear water of lakes and rivers. The 
measures which have proved so successful against mosquitoes 
are, therefore, of no avail against these flies, and there seems to 
be little to be done except to dress the cattle with some prepara¬ 
tion calculated to warn them off and to hope that their natural 
enemies will soon come to our assistance. 

Mr, Austen, of the British Museum, identified two species 
as concerned in the present plague. 

As usual, seveial applications having reference to the 
diseases of animals had to be referred to the Veterinary depart¬ 
ment. Among the most frequent were complaints of stomach 
worms in sheep, which cause great annual loss and are most 
difflcult to treat effectually because of the uncertainty that any 
drug administered will reach the fourth stomach, where the 
worms live, in an unaltered condition. The whole subject is 
being investigated by Mr, Pethybridge at Cambridge, and it is 
hoped that some light will be tiiown on the sources of infesta¬ 
tion and possible methods of prevention. 

Observations on the warble-fly last summer confirmed the 
view that the eggs are not laid on the back of the cattle but on 
the hairs on the legs, and this supports the conclusion, arrived 
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at by Professor Carpenter in Ireland from direct experiments, 
that preventive smearing of the back in the fly season is a 
useless expenditure of money and labour. Squeezing out the 
grubs in the spring remains the treatment for this pest, though 
some prefer to apply an ointment to the warbles and thus to 
kill the grub inside. If, however, the latter plan be chosen, it 
has recently been found that equal parts of Archangel tar and 
paraffin oil are as effective, and less injurious to the hide, as 
the old composition of train-oil, sulphur and spirit of tar. 

In a case of great mortality among some young pheasants 
the birds were found to have in their crops large numbei's of 
caterpillars which were sent for identihcation. They were 
recognised as those of the “ Five-spot Burnet ” moth. I find 
no record of these caterpillars being poisonous, but it is quite 
possible that they may be, for caterpillai*s of their type of 
colouration ate usually unpalatable, and it is surprising that 
the pheasants did not instinctively reject them. Possibly the 
increasing domestication of pheasants is causing them to lose 
some of tlxeir native instincts. 

Fruit Pessts. 

Advice has been given, at one time or another, with regard 
to almost all the usual fruit pests, but only a few points have 
arisen whioli are worthy of mention. 

Further cases have arisen in which banding against winter- 
moth has been ineffectual, either because the preparation used 
has been unsatisfactory, or because it has not been renewed 
when necessary. It is important to emphasise the fact that 
the considerable expense of banding the trees is largely wasted 
unless the preparation really forms an impassable bamer for 
the moth, is put on early enough, and is renewed if it becomes 
at all dry. 

Thei’e were an unusual number of complaints of the leopard 
moth in orchards. One correspondent attributed the attack to 
the props used in the orchard, which showed perforations. 
They were larch props, however, and the borings in them were 
probably the work of 8ire.v and not of the leopard moth, which 
does not attack coniferous trees. 

Some cases of attack on cun^ant bashes by the rather local 
currant bud-moth (Incvrvaria oapitella) were reported. An 
account of this insect will be found in the Report of the 
Zoologist for 1906. In one instance black cuirants were stated 
to be injured by an insect which, on examination, proved to 
be a capsid bug (PhBioGoris mficolKB)^ which I am not aware 
has been previously recorded as injurious. The leaves were 
badly blistered whore the insect had been sucking, A 
case in which some cherry trees, though full of blossom, bore 

VOL. 74. 0 
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no fruit, received a good deal of attention, but the cause 
remains obscure. The buds seemed absolutely healthy and 
showed no trace of injury by any insect or fungus. Apparently 
there was simply a lack of fertilisation, due either to the 
absence of suitable insects or to some other cause, [It is 
possible that the bee disease may have a wide-spreading 
influence in this direction.] 

The Baspbbrrt Beetle (JByturus tomentosm). 

In last year's Report it was stated that an experiment was 
in progress by which it was hoped to elucidate the points 
which remained obscure in the life-history of the raspberry 
beetle. Six raspberry plants were grown in large flowerpots, 
and when about to blossom fifty beetles were admitted to each, 
and the plant and fiowerpot were enclosed in a muslin bag and 
kept out of doors, under the same conditions as to temperature 
and moisture as the other plants in the fruit garden. After 
the fruiting season it was intended to remove the plants, one 
at a time at intervals of about a month, to the laboratory, and 
by thoroughly searching all the contents of the muslin bag, to 
determine the whereabouts and the condition of the insect at 
the time of examination. 

The first examination was on August 21, by which time the 
beetles admitted to the plant ought to have laid eggs in the 
blossoms, and the larvae from these eggs should have become 
fully fed on the fruit and dropped to earth. This was found 
to be the case, numerous larvae being found in the soil at an 
average depth of inches. A few of them had already turned 
to pupae. 

A month later no larvae were found, but many pupae and 
two beetles. In October almost all the pupae had changed to 
mature beetles. 

The early appearance of the mature insect suggested the 
possibility of some activity on its part during the winter. 
There might be a second brood, either at the root of the 
raspberry or on some other food plant, but indications of any 
such habit were sought for in vain in the remaining experi¬ 
mental pots. The beetles were never found on the roots 
themselves, nor did any of them show any signs of wishing 
to escape from the muslin enclosure in search of other plants. 
Indeed they all remained below the soil. Search in the open 
was equally without result. It had been thought possible that 
the beetles might visit the blackberry plants in the hedges 
surrounding the raspberry plantations, but no specimens were 
found there or elsewhere in the late autumn. 

In the light of these experiments, the life-history of the 
raspberry beetle requires re-stating. 
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Byturus tomenfosus appears about the end of May on the 
unopened raspberry buds. It is about ^ in. in length and 
of a yellow and brown colour, being in fact bi-own with a 
down of greyish-yellow hairs which are often more or less 
rubbed off. 

They pierce the buds and prevent many of them from 
developing at all. Later they attack open blossoms and feed 
upon the stamens and petals. Much harm is done in these 
eai'ly stages, but they are also the parents of the maggots so 
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in the soil, all enlmgea, the natural eiro indicated by perpendicular Imes 

often occurring in the raspberry fruit. They utilise those 
blossoms which have escaped destruction to lay their eggs in, 
and these eggs give rise to maggots which feed on the ripening 
fruit, attaining finally a length of rather more than a quarter 
of an inch. They are yellowish-white with fairly distinct' 
brownish plates on the back of the segments, and with two 
brown curved horns at the tail. 

"When the crop is gathered it is “ maggoty,” and greatly 
depreciated in value, but by this time many of the grubs have 
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become fully fed and have di*opped to the ground, in which 
they burrow to a depth of about two inches. Towards the end 
of August they change to pupae—the resting, chrysalis-like 
stage of the insect. These pupae are uniformly formed in the 
soil; never under the bark or in similar shelters as generally 
stated. They are quite naked, forming no cocoon, though each 
occupies a little smooth-walled chamber in the soil. They are 
at first white, and the legs, antennie and wings of the future 
beetles are easily recognisable. Later they shrink and become 
yellowish, gi^adually assuming the form of the mature beetle. 
By the end of September many of the pupae have changed to 
beetles, and practically all have done so by the end of October, 
and the wunter is passed in the mature form, which, however, 
appears to remain inactive until the following May. 

Treatment 

The two most important measures to be undertaken are : 

{d) The collecting of the beetles, early in the morning, or 
on a dull day, by shaking the blossoming plants over taiTed 
boards or sacks soaked in paraffin. This has been long 
practised, and remains the only measure by which the attack, 
when it has once declared itself, can be mitigated, for any 
kind of spraying during the blossoming period seems to be 
impracticable. 

(^)) Treating the soil, as soon as the crop has been gathered, 
with some preparation calculated to destroy the grub^s which 
have newly gone to earth before they chmge to pupa3, and 
are somewhat less vulnerable. Experiments have been made 
with various insecticides such as lime, vaporite, carbon 
bisulphide, &c., and though the precise results in each case are 
not yet to hand, there was a noticeable decrease this summer in 
the beetle in plots which had been treated in 1912, though some 
neighbouiing loganberry plants which had been left untreated 
were badly infested. 

Miscbllanbotts Notes. 

Two of the applications received furnished rather striking 
evidence of the fact, seldom recognised by agriculturists, that 
wasps, though a terrible nuisance at times, are, throughout most 
of their lives, highly beneficial insects. In the first case a 
correspondent sent me the sweepings of the floor beneath a 
wasps' nest which had been built in an outhouse in Surrey and 
they contained hundreds of wings of moths—chiefly of noctua 
moths and especially of the Yellow Underwing.” These 
moths are the parents of the sm’face caterpillars ” so injuidous 
to root and other crops. In the second case a number of wasps 
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weie sent from a nest which had been taken and almost eTery 
worker was found to have in its jaws the mangled remains of a 
Crane-fly," or “ Daddy-long-legs,” whose grub is the very 
destructive “ leather-jacket.” The harm done by wasps is very 
obvious, but many people overlook the vast amount of useful 
work done by them. Every wasp grub is reared on insect food, 
and as the workers naturally take insects which ai*e for the 
moment plentiful, their eflect in reducing pests must be quite 
considerable. 

A new garden peat occurred in the form of a caterpillar 
which was reported as destroying hollyhocks and Michaelmas 
daisies by buiTOwing in their stems. On examination it proved 
to be the caterpillar of the Frosted Orange ” moth, Oohria 
(Oortyna) ochrarea. This caterpillar feeds in the stems of 
various succulent weeds, and its origin in this case was traced 
to a badly infested patch of thistles near at hand. 

Advico has often been given with regard to pests infesting 
houses and household goods and some more or less interesting 
oases of this nature were dealt with. 

In one case a house was invaded by grain weevils (Oalaiidra 
gran aria). They were traced to a neighbouring granary which 
had lately been cleared out and the surviving weevils, deprived 
of their food, were wandering in search of more. 

Some maggot-infested bacon which was sent for examination 
was found to be attacked by the cheese-fly, Piophila casein and 
not by the more usual bacon beetle, Dermestes lardarvus, 

CBCIIi Warbttbtoit. 

}?ohool o£ Agrirultixre, Canibi idgi 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1913 . 

The season of 1913 was an improvement on those of 1911 and 
1912. At the same time it was one not unattended with 
difficulties, for, after a favourable time for the sowing of 
wheat, the sowing of barley was much delayed owing to the 
land not being sufficiently dry. A late period for the 
germination of spring com was followed by drought throughout 
June and the early part of July. This caused the com to be 
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late in ripening; uncertain weather following after the corn 
was cut made the in-gathering of the crop difficult. This was 
especially the case with barley, for, whereas the wheat was got 
in fairly, the barley was longer in the field, and was prevented, 
through rain, from being got in good condition. 

In the end, the wheat crop turned out to be a heavier crop 
than in 1912, and the barley was still better. 

The same causes as above described made the obtaining of 
root crops a matter of much uncertainty, and it was only by 
great care and by keeping the soil constantly stirred throughout 
the dry weather of June and July that a fair plant could be 
obtained. Potatoes, however, did excellently, and splendid 
crops of hay and ot “seeds” were obtained. 

In view of the desirability of getting the threshing results 
out early, the plan, adopted for the first time in 1912, of 
threshing the corn crops direct out of the field instead of 
stacking them was again carried out. The results, however, 
were not nearly as satisfactory as in 1912, for the corn had 
to be got up quickly, and ultimately the quality suffered 
considerably. 

It is quite open to question whether the plan of threshing 
direct from the field can be always done to advantage. Much 
must depend upon the particular season and on the particular 
conditions which prevail at the time of threshing. There is, 
further, the difficulty of obtaining a threshing machine just at 
the time it is wanted. 

OoNTiNtroxJS Growing of Wheat {8tackyabj> Fibld) 
1913 (37th Season). 

No further addition of lime was made to any of the plots, 
nor other alteration made in the plan. 

The plots were cleaned throughout September, 1912, 
particular attention being given to the presence of coltsfoot 
which had been so prominent on plot 4. Farmyard manture 
was ploughed in on plot 11b on October 19, 1912 ; the actual 
quantity put on was at the rate of 4 tons 6 cwt. per acre, 
supplying 100 lb. of ammonia. Mineral manures werfe broad¬ 
casted on October 25 over the plots which were to receive 
them, and “ Bed Standard ” wheat was drilled on the same day 
at the rate of 10 pecks per acre, the seed having been previously 
dressed with sulphate of copper. 

The seed went in well, and the wheat began to show on 
November 18. Coltsfoot then made its appearance on plots 6, 
9, and 11, and was promptly dug up. 

Rape dust was applied to plot 10b on March 26, 1913, the 
quantity being slightly over 4 cwt. per acre, giving 25 lb. of 
ammonia. 
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The nitrogenous top-dressingb were next applied ; the first 
portions on April 19, and the second on May 20. 

The nitrate of soda plots did nut this 3 ear present the had 
appearances which were so marked in 1912. The farmyard 
manure plot, as usual, looked the best in the earlier stages, but, 
later on, rape cake (plot 10 b) showed a distinct advance, and 
this plot seemed better than 111 ). 

Drought throughout June much retarded the growing of 
the crop, and 2 >revented it from ripening well. This was 
especially the case with the plots on which sulphate of ammonia 
had been nsed. 

The wheat crop was cut August 10—L*5, and vras threshed 
direct out of the field on August 30, the corn being dressed 
and weighed on September 1. It was subsequently valued in 
October by Mr. J. Smith, jum*., of Bedford. 

The results generally are rather better than those of 1912. 
Of the two unmanured plots 1 and 7,7 aifonls the better guide, 
as the corn of plot 1 was damaged considerably by jjigeons and 
mice when the shocks were standing in the field. The 
uninanured plot No. 7 gave 14*7 bushels per acre of corn, as 
against 8*2 bushels only in 1912. The straw amounted to 
lOJ cwt. per acre. 

Mineral manures (plot 4) gave, as usual, a rather lower 
return than the unmanured plot. Nitiate of soda, when used 
alone, produced a better crop than sulphate of ammonia, 
even where lime had been used with the latter. Doubling the 
dressing of nitrate of soda jirnduccd 2 to 3 bushels of corn more 
than the single dressing, while the addition of mineral manures 
to nitrate of soda gave an increase of 4 to 5 bushels per acre. 
Hulpbate of ammonia, used by itself, ga\e, as usual, no crop 
where lime had not been applied; and plots 2 aa (I ton of lime 
per acre, in four sepai*ate drebsingb of 5 cwt. each, with sul 2 >liate 
of ammonia) and 2bh (4 tons lime per acre, in two drt‘Shings of 
2 tons each, also with sulphate of ammonia) gave, both of them, less 
produce than the unmanui’ed ones, but the bulj^hate of amtnonia 
plot 2 b (on which lime had last been given in 1897) was the 
best of these limed plots, and showed a distinct gain. The crops 
of plots 8 aa and 8 bb showed that the effect of 10 cwt. of lime 
per acre applied once, in 190J, was dying out, b..it on plot 5b, 
where 1 ton of lime per acre had been put on in 1905, 8*6 bushels 
more of corn were obtained than on the unmanured plot. 

There was nothing to show the supei'iority of potash over 
phosphoric acid, or vice versa, as a mineral dressing. 

The farmyai'd manure plot, though it did not look so well 
in the field as the rape cake plot, gave, ultimately, bushels 
of corn per acre more. This plot also gave the highest yield of 
stiaw in the series, this being 26 cwt. per acre. 
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Nitrate of soda, generally, produced the most straw, bnt 
gave the lowest weight per bushel in the corn. 

The corn was value<l, as usual, but was found not to be up 
to the average. It coniained a lot of “tail ” corn, and was not 
well matured. The produce of several of the plots, indeed, 
was not fit for milling. 

The complete harvest results, together with the valuation of 
the corn, are given in Table I., page 394. 

Continuous Growing of Barley {Stacktard Field) 
1913 (37th Season). 

The land was ploughed in November, 1912, and again in 
February (1247), 1913. On February 13, 1913, farmyard 
manure, giving 100 lb. ammonia per acre, was ploughed in. 
“ Chevalier ” barley, at the rate of 9 pecks per acre, was drilled 
on March 31 over the different plots, the seed having been 
previously dressed with sulphate of copper. Mineral manures 
and rape dust were applied immediately afterwards, and the 
nitrogenous top-drt^ssings on May 9 and May 27. 

with the wheat, so here the nitrate of soda plots ripened 
much better than those dressed with sulphate of ammonia, 
though, as stated, the ripening of the corn was much delayed. 

The crop was cut on September 1-3, but, owing to rain, it 
took long to dry, and could not be threshed out until Septem¬ 
ber 17. Even then it was not in good condition, and the 
quality of the corn suffered gi'eatly thereby. 

The harvest results are given in Table II., page 395. 

The general results of harvest were distinctly superior to 
those obtained in 1912. The average of the two unmanured 
plots (1 and 7) was 6‘7 bushels per acre of corn, which was less 
than in J 912. 

Mineral manures alone produced 12'2 bushels of corn per 
acre, and it is worthy of note that Equiaefum arvense^ which 
had been such a prominent weed on this plot in 1912, did not 
now exist to anything like the same extefit. 

Nitrate of soda used alone gave 154 bushels of barley, the 
doubling of the amount, however, only producing 1*3 bushels 
per acre more; but the addition of minerals raised the crop 
to 22*6 bushels when the single dressing of nitrate of soda was 
used, and to 30*6 bushels per acre with the doable dreasing- 
The omission, for a single year, of the nitrate made a difference 
of nearly 11 bushels. 

Sulphate of ammonia by itself (plot 2a) provided, as usual, 
a blank, as also was the case when minerals only were used 
with it (plots 5a, 8a, 8b), but no lime. Sulphate of ammonia 
along with one ton of lime (in four separate applications) 
on plot 2aa gave 11’9 bushete of corn, and the same with 
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Table I .—Gontinuous Qrotving of Wheat, 1913 
{Zlth Season). 


(Wheat grown year after year on the same land, the manures heing applied 

every year.) 

Stackyard Field-Produce per acre._ 


1 


Head com 

Tail 
com ! 



Value 





i 

Straw, 1 

per 

quarter 
on basis 
of 

Plot 

UlaiiureB per acre 

No. of 

Weight 

1 

chaff, 1 
&c. 1 


i 

1 .. 

bush. 

per 

bushel 

•s 



32«. 




Lb. 

Lb. 

O.q. 

lb. 


d. 

1 

Enmanured ...» 

12-3 

Cl-2 

20 

10 2 

8 

30 

0 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (=25 lb. 






30 



ammonia) . . . . i 

— 

— 

12 

1 0 

1 

0 

2aa 

As 2a, with 5 cwt. lime, Jan., 









1905, repeated 1909,1910and 
1913. 

12*8 

62*6 

52 

8 3 

0 

29 

0 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 









1897 . 

15*6 

62*6 


9 2 

0 

30 

0 

2bb 

As 2b, with 2 tons lime (re- 









peai^), Jan., 1905 

13 3 

64*0 

112 

11 1 

21 

31 

0 

3a 

Hitrateof soda(=50 lb.ammonial 

20*8 

57*4 

80 

19 1 

7 

28 

0 

3b 

Kitrate of BOda(=25 lb.ammonia) 

17*4 

67*4 

54 

14 0 11 

28 

0 

4 

Mineral manures (superphos¬ 
phate, 3 cwt j sulphate of 
potash, 1 cwt.) . 

12*0 

1 

60 5 

19 

11 2 

16 

81 

0 

da 

Mineral manures and sulphate 









of ammonia (=25 lb. ammonia) 

12*7 

68 7 

44 

11 1 

B 

29 

0 

3b 

As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Jan., 









1 1906 . 

23*3 

62*1 

36 

15 3 

10 

31 

e 

6 

Mineral manures and nitrate 









of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

22*6 

60*6 

60 

19 3 14 

30 

0 

7 

Unmanured .... 

14*7 

613 ! 

21 

10 1 

7 

31 

6 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alter¬ 









nate years) sulphate of 
ammonia (=50 lb. ammonia) 

5*6 

62*0 

32 

6 1 

21 

29 

0 

8aa 

As 8a, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 









1905 . 

14*4 

60*0 

56 

12 2 

2 

28 

0 

8b 

Mineral manures, sulphate of 
ammonia (ss=50ib. ammonia) 









omitted (in alternate years). 

— 

— 

28 

1 1 

5 

31 

6 

8bb 

As 8b, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 









1905 . 

11*0 

60-0 

60 

9 3 

4 

29 

0 

9a 

Mineral manures and (in alter¬ 









nate years) nitrate of soda 
(=50 lb. ammonia) 

24*2 

60*1 

46 

22 0 

4 

1 30 

0 

9b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of 






1 



soda (=50 lb. ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 

16*2 

60*7 

36 

13 2 

6 

1 31 

0 

10a 

Superphosphate 3 cwt, nitrate 
of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

18*8 

59*2 

66 

16 3 30 

29 

0 

10b 

Bape dust (=25 lb.ammonia). 

19*3 

61*6 

60 

18 1 

20 

31 

0 

lla 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., ni¬ 









trate of soda (=25 lb. am¬ 
monia) . 

18*3 

68 9 

66 

16 1 

13 

1 29 

0 

lib 

Farmyard manure (=100 lb. 









ammonia) .... 

22*8 

60*6 

42 

26 0 

0 

30 

0 
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Table II. — Gontinuom Growing of Barley^ 1913 
(37Z^ Semon), 

(Barley grown year after year on the same land, the manures being applied 

every year.) 

Stackyard Field—Produce per acre. 




Head com 

Tail 

com 

Straw, 

chaff, 

<&c. 

Value 

per 

Plot 

Manures per acre 

No. of 
bush. 

Weight 

per 

bush. 

1 

quarter 
on basis 
of 

32s. 

1 

Unmanured .... 

7*2 

Lb. 

49 0 

as 

0. q.’lh. 

4 2 20 

s. d. 
j 23 0 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (»25 lb. 
ammonia) .... 

_ 

_ 

12 

0 2 4 

24 0 

2aa 

As 2a, with 6 cwt. lime, Mar., 
1905,repeated 1909,1910 and 
1912. 

11*9 

52 5 

1 24 

8 2 4 

23 0 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897, repeated 1912 , 

34*3 

51*4 

48 

18 0 12 

26 0 

2bb 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897, repeated Mar., 1905 . 

16 3 

62*6 

j 

52 

9 2 16 

26 0 

3a 

Kitrateof soda(sB60 lb.ammonia) 

16-4 

49'6 

30 

9 3 4 

21 0 

3b 

Nitrate o£soda(»25 lb.ammonia) 

16*1 

49*2 

42 

9 2 16 

23 0 

4 

Mineral manures (superphos^ 
phate 3 cwt., sulphate of 
potash i cwt.) 

12*2 

50*6 

31 

7 2 20 

24 0 

5a 

Mineral manures and sulphate 
of ammonia (»25 lb.ammonia) 

. m 

— 

12 

0 2 20 

23 0 

5aa 

As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Mar., 1905 
As 5a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897, repeated 1912 . 

13*1 

51*0 

32 

8 3 4 

26 0 

6b 

31*6 

61*9 

50 

16 2 4 

27 0 

6 

Mineral manures and nitrate 
of soda («=25 lb. ammonia) . 

22-6 

61-2 

30 1 

13 0 7 

27 0 

7 

Unmanur^ .... 

6*2 

49-2 

13 1 

4 0 3 

23 0 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alter¬ 
nate years) sulphate of am¬ 
monia (ss50 lb. ammonia) . 



20 

0 3 9 

24 0 

8aa 

As 8a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897, repeated 1912 . 

34*1 

52*6 

72 

19 0 24 

27 6 

8b 

Mineral manures, sulphate of 
ammonia (»«60 lb.ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 



8 

0 2 8 

24 0 

8bb 

As 8b, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897, repeated 1912 . . 1 

29*1 

52*5 

32 

15 2 24 

28 6 

9a 

Mineral manures and (in alter¬ 
nate years) nitrate of soda 
(s=s50 lb. ammonia) 

30*6 

61-5 

40 

15 2 24 

27 0 

9b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of 
soda (sbSO lb. ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 

19*8 

61*3 

22 

11 0 10 

27 0 

10a 

Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate 
of EK)da 1^25 lb. ammonia) . 

26*1 

48*0 

66 

14 2 4 

24 0 

10b 

Bape dust (»«251b. ammonia). 
Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., ni¬ 
trate of soda (s^25 lb. am¬ 
monia) . 

24*5 

49*3 

32 

13 1 0 

23 0 

11a 

32‘3 

47*6 

68 

17 0 14 

24 0 

11b 

Farmyard manure (««100 lb. 
ammonia) .... 

40*2 

62*5 

68 

28 2 26 

29 0 
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4 tons of lime (in two sepin^te applicatioiib, 1897 and 1905) 
16’3 bubhels (plot 3bb\ while with 4 tons altogether of lime 
applied in two drebsings in 1897 and 1912 respectively, (plot 
2b) as much as 34*3 hubhels per acre were obtained, this being 
rather more than followed the use of the same amount of 
sulphate of ammonia along with minerals and 1 ton of lime 
per acre in 1905 (plot 5b, 31*5 bushels per acre). The same 
amount (4 tons per acre) t>f lime with the double dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia (plot 8aa) gave no higher produce, viz., 
34T bushels per acre. On plot 5aa the 1 ton per acre of lime 
applied in 1905 would seem to be worked out. It is wticeable 
that this year more stniw was obtained from the use of sulphate 
of ammonia in conjunction with lime than from nitrate of 
soda. 

Comparing plots 10a and lla, an advantage would appear 
to accrue from the use of potash in preference to phosphate ; 
the experience of 1912 was in the same direction. 

The farmyard manure plot (lib) gave decidedly the highest 
yield of all, this being 40-2 bushels of corn and 23*| cwt. of 
straw per acre, and much in excess of the return from rape dust 
(24*5 bushels of corn with 13 cwt. of straw per acre). 

The valuation of the corn w*as adversely affected by the 
inferior condition in w’hich^tbe barley crop was haiwebted, and 
it will be observed that m no case w'as the average for the district 
reached. This was due euthely to the fact that the crop was 
threshed direct out of the field. 

Rotation Experiments.—The Unexhausted Manurial 
Value OP Cake and Corn (^Stackyahjd Fiuld). 

(a) SeiHes 0* 1910, Stvedes^ fed on by Sheep with Cahe and 

Corn respectively \ 1911, Barley; 1913, Green Crops; 
1913, Wheat 

The crop of 1912 was trifolium cut for hay, but, as stated 
in last year’s report, the second gi*een crop—rape—which it 
was intended to grow, did not come up well and was ploughed 
in. 

On October 26,1912, “ Red Standard ” wheat was drilled at 
the rate of 10 pecks per acre. This gi‘ew well, and the crop 
w^as cut on August 15, 1913. The wheat was thi'eshe<l, the 
corn-fed plot on August 3(J, the cake-fed plot on September 17. 
The results are given in Table III. 

It will be seen that the corn-fed plot gave 4 *bT:^shels more 
corn and 2 qrs. more straw per acre than did the cake-fed plot. 
It may be remembered that a similar result—one quite contrary 
to expectation—^was obtained with the two previous crops, 
trifolium and barley, of this series. 
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Table III.— Series C. Rotation Experiment—the Unex¬ 
hausted l[anu> ial Value of Gale and Corn {Staalyard 
Field\ 1913. Wheat—after Green-crops. 


Pio<lu(*G poi acie. 



Head com 

Tail 

com 

Straw, 
chafi:, &c. 

Value of 
com per 
quarter 
on 

1 basis* of 
32s. 

Weight 

Bush, 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 


Lb. 


Lb 

Lb. 

0. q. lb 

a. d. 

Coiii-fetl plot 

1,032 

20 7 

(il-o 

51 

20 1 24 

32 0 

Cake-fed plot 

1,403 

22 7 

(Jl-6 

22 

10 3 15 

31 6 


(6) Series D. 1912, Swedes ; 1913, Barley. 

The swedes grown in 1912 were partly removed, leaving 
12 tons to the acre to be fed on tbe land. This Was done by 
sheep which consumed first the roots on the corn-fed portion 
and then passed on to the cake-fed portion. The sheep were 
on the first-named plot from February 3 to March 9, during 
which time they consumed, per acre, 4 cwt. of barley, 4 cwt. 
of oats, and 2 cwt. of mixed oat-straw and clover-hay chaff. 
After passing on to the second portion, they were fed from 
March 9 to ApHl 1, consuming, per acre, 4 cwt, of linseed cake, 
4 cwt. of cotton cake, and 2 cwt. of oat stiaw and clover-hay 
chaff. The land was then ploughed, and on April 3, 1913, 
Chevalier ” barley was drilled at the rate of 9 pecks per acre. 
The crop was cut August 29 to September 5, and was threshed 
out on September 17, The results are given in Table IV. 

Table IV.— Series D. Rotation Experiment—the Unex¬ 
hausted Manurial Value of Gake and Corn {Stackyard 
Field), 1913. Barley—after Swedes fed on. 


Produce per acre. 


Plot 


Head com 

Tail 
corn i 

straw, 
chaff, Aa 

Value of 
corn per 
quarter 
on 

basis of 
32s. 

Weight 

Ba<^. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 



Lb. 


Lb, 

Lb 1 

0. q. lb. 

a. d. 

1 

Swedes fed on with 




i 




com . 

2,216 

420 

62 7 

1P3 

24 2 2 

27 6 

2 

Swedes fed on with 








cake . 

2,054 

t 

89-8 

52*5 

11-0 

22 1 11 

26 0 


It will be seen that the corn-fed plot pi*oduced 2*2 bushels 
more corn and 2 cwt. 1 qr. more straw per acre than did the 
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cake-fed plot, a result like ihat above recorded for Series C, 
and also quite comrai'y to vrhat would have been expected. 

It will be desirable to carry on this experiment to the end 
of the rotation before attempting to explain the exceptional 
results obtaine<l in 1913. 

Green-manuring Experiments. 

(a) Stackyard Field. Series A. 

Green crops were again grown in 1913. On March 26, 
spring tares were drilled at the rate of 4 bushels per acre ; on 
May 17 rape seed at the rate of 5 lb. per acre was sown, and 
on the same day mustard seed at the rate of 1 peck per acre. 

*V11 thi’ee ci'ops came up well, and were in due course fed 
on by sheep. The tai'es were fed from June 28 to July 9, the 
mustard from July 9 to 15, and the rape from July 16 to 21. 
In each case 2 cwt. per acre of cotton cake was given to the 
sheep as well. Second crops of the tares and the rape were 
sown on July 15 and July 26 respectively, but these did not 
come to anything, and so were turned in, a second crop of 
mustard not being sown. Wheat follows on this rotation. 

(5) Lansome Fields 

In 1912 a vrheat crop following the gi*een-manuring had 
been taken, and it had been decided that, instead of growing 
green crops again in 1913, a second corn crop following the 
wheat should be taken in order to see whether it would remove 
the residue from the land and show any difference in crop as 
between the ploughing-in of the tares and of the mustard 
respectively. 

Oats were chosen for the purpose, and on February 28,1913, 
“ Banner ” oats, at the rate of 4 bushels per acre, were sown. 

The oats came up well, and, as usual, looked—^at first— 
best on the tares plot. Towards the end of April the plots 
turned very yellow in appeai*ance, more particularly the tares 
plot. The crops recovered, however, and the oats were ready 
to cut on August 12, being subsequently threshed on August 
30. The results are given in Table V. 

From this Table it will be noticed that the differences 
shown were not large. Taking the half of the area manured 
with mineral manures, the oat crop on the tares plot was the 
heaviest, and that after mustard the lowest, whereas on the 
portion where lime had been applied the mustai*d plot gave 
the best return, and then the tares, the rape being the poorest. 

Taking the average of the two sets of plots, the tares gave, 
on the whole, the highest return, and the mustard about 1^ 
bushels per acre less com, the rape giving a further bushel per 
acre less. 
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Table V.— Qreen-mamirhig Experiment {Lansome Field), 
Produce of Oats per acre, 1913—after Wheat. 


Hot 

Manuring in 1911 

1 Head com 

Tail 

com 

straw, 

Value of 
com per 
quarter 
on basis 
of 20s. 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

per 

bush. 

Weight 

chaft, 

&c. 

X 

Tares ploughed in, with 
mineral manures. 

Lb. 

1,102 

30*1 

Lb. 

36 6 

Lb. 

49 

0. q. lb 

11 0 7 

8 d. 

19 0 

2 

Tares ploughed in, with 
lime .... 

1,078 

28 8 

37*4 

42 

11 2 9 

19 6 

3 

Bape ploughed in, with 
mineral manures. 

1,006 

27-8 

36*1 

48 

12 0 4 

20 0 

4 

Bape ploughed in, with 
lime . 

934 

269 

36-1 

1 

39 1 

10 3 2 

20 0 

5 

Mustard ploughed in, 
with mineral manures. 

900 

26 3 

34^2 

43 

11 3 11 

20 0 

6 

Mustard ploughed in, 
with lime 

1,067 

29-6 

35 8 

37 

14 0 19 

20 0 


The diflEerence between these sets is by no means so marked 
as was the case with the wheat crop grown immediately after 
the green-crops had been ploughed in, and it is clear that the 
second corn crop has not materially altered the conclusions 
previously come to as to mustard being, on this particular land, 
a better green-crop to plough in than tares or rape. 

Vaeietibs of Oats. 

It was thought desirable to compare in 1913 certain varieties 
of oats. Among these was Banner,” a Canadian oat which 
had been grown considerably in the North of England, and 
which had been extensively tried at the Cockle Park Farm of 
the Northumberland County Council. 

Another variety tried was the New Zealand oat, “ Sparrow- 
bill.” A nice piece of land for the purpose being available on 
Road Piece Field, 4 areas of 1 acre each were marked out and 
sown respectively as follows :— 

Plot 1.—Banner ” (Canadian). 

„ 2.—Abundance ” (Carton’s). 

„ 3.—Sensation ” (Canadian). 

„ 4,—‘‘ Sparrowbill ” (New Zealand). 

The oats were drilled on March 25 and 26,1913, at the rate 
of 4 bushels per acre, with the exception of “ Sparrowbill,” the 
seed of which appeared to be inferior, and, accordingly, 5 
bushels per acre of it were sown. By April 16 the oats were 
well up with the exception of “ Sparrowbill,” this latter variety 
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being fully a fortnight behind the others. By August 1, the 
Sparrowbillwas still quite green, but the other varieties had 
changed their colour. 

Plots 1, 2 and 3 were cut on August 22, but it was 
September 8 before plot 4 (“Sparrowbill”) could be har¬ 
vested. 

The results are given in Table VI. 



The respective costs of the seed per quarter were:— 
Banner ” 265 ., “ Abundance ” 365 ., Sensation ” 485 ., 
‘‘ Sparrowbill ” 355 . 

Of the four varieties “ Banner ” was mai’kedly the best, 
producing 10 bushels more corn and 2 cwt. more straw per 
acre than the next best kind, the “ Abundance.” ‘‘ Sparrow¬ 
bill ” was much inferior to the others. It has been stated that 


the ** Spari’owbill ” seed was noticed to be inferior at the time 
of sowing, and the results of a particular season may not be 
conclusive as regards this vai'iety. It is clear, however, that in 
“Banner ” oats one has a kind the use of which might with 
advantage be extended. 

The valuation of the com showed the samples to have been 
very badly weathered, and to have contained a quantity of corn 
not properly matured. The highest value (I 85 . 6rf,) was given 
to “ Abundance ” on the basis of 205. per quainter. The other 
three varieties were all placed at I 85 . 


Barley Experiment. 

Different rates of seeding. 

As a poi*tion of Great Hill came in for baadey in 1913, it 
was thought that it might be interesting to try sowing the 
same kind of barley at different rates per acre. Accordingly, 
4 plots were marked out and sown with barley at the following 
rates :—6, 8,10 and 12 pecks per acre. 
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The bailey was ““ Chevalier ” and was sown on March 
14, 1913. 

The crop was cut on September 8, and the harvest results 
are given in Table VII. 


Table VII .—Barley Experiment—different rates of Seeding 

{Great Eill)^ 

Pjodnce of Bailey pci acie, 1918. 


Plot 

Bate of Seeding 

Head com 

Tail 

com 

Striw, 
chcifC, &o 

Value of 
com per 
quarter 
on basis 
of 328 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 



Lb 


Lb 

Lb 

c 

q 

lb 

8 d 

1 

12 peclc«i per acic 

1,728 

sz-s 

619 

13 

13 

1 

11 

29 0 

2 

1^ » 11 }i 

1,607 

so 7 

52 4 

26 

11 

2 

26 

28 0 

^ i 

^1 i» >1 

1,460 

27 7 

52 8 

22 

12 

3 

12 


4 ’ 

6 „ *) 

1,641 

30 8 

53 2 

16 

14 

1 

22 

28 0 


The highest result was obtained from the thickest seeding, 
though the difference between the highest and lowest rate of 
seeding was only bushels of corn per acre. Also the greatest 
amount of straw was obtained with the thinnest seeding. 

The valuer’s remarks were that the barley was only just 
useful for the year and a great deal below the average of fine 
barleys. On a basis of 32s. per quarter, the highest value, 29s., 
was given to plot 1 (the thickest seeding), the others being 
classed alike at Is. per quarter less. 

NITBOGENOUS TOP-DBESSIlSfGS ON* WHEAT. 

Wheat being grown over a considerable portion of Warren 
Field, it was determined to try in 1913 further experiments 
upon the influence of different nitrogenous top-dressings. 

Nitrate of ammonia, a newly introduced fertiliser, was tried 
in comparison with sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. 

The wheat (“Red Standard”; was drilled November 4-6, 
1912, at the rate of 10 pecks per acre. On May 28,1913, the 
nitrogenous top-dressings were applied, these being given in 
quantity such as to supply 30 lb. of ammonia per acre. The 
actual weights per acre so applied were as follows;— 

Sulphate of ammonia . . 1191b. 

Nitiate of soda .... 15$ „ 

Nitrate of ammonia . . 70*8 lb. ' 

The crop was cut on August 11, and the harvest results are 
given in Table VIIL 
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Tablb Till. —Experiment ivith Nitrogemue Top-dressiuge 
mi Wheat, 1913. 

Warren Field—Produce per acie 


Plot Man-axes per acre 

1 

1 i 

Head corn 

TaU 

com 

Straw 

j 

Value of 
com pel 
quarter 
on basis 
of 32s 

1 

1 

Weight 
Bush per 
bush 

Weight 

! 1 

1 1 

1 1 StQphate of ammonia | 1 796 

2 No top-dressmg , 1,664 

$ j Nitrate of ammonia I 1,934 

4 Nitrate of soda . j 1,870 

! 

Lb 

28 7 1 62 5 
26-6 62*2 
31 2 62 0 

30 3 61-7 

Lb 

239 

205 

232 

230 

0 q lb 
26 3 22 I 
24 1 261 

29 2 201 

30 3 8 

8 d 

31 0 
31 0 
31 0 
31 0 


The nitrate of soda cost 12?. Sa., the sulphate of ammonia 
14Z, 5a., on rail in London. For nitrate of ammonia no regular 
price could be affixed, as it has not come into regular use as a 
fertiliser. 

It will be seen that nitrate of ammonia produced the highest 
result, and about one bushel per acre in excess of nitrate of soda, 
the latter, however, producing more straw. Sulphate of 
ammonia was this year hardly so effective, the produce being 

bushels less than from nitrate of soda, and the straw 4 cwt. 
less per acre. The four lots were valued and were all put at 
the same figure, namely, 31s. per quarter, upon a basis of 32s. 
per quarter. They were all much alike, and would just pass for 
milling purposes. 

Influence of Magnesia on Wheat. 

Experiments on this subject having for a considerable time 
been conducted on a small scale in the Pot-culture Station, it 
was thought well to try it on a larger scale in the field. For 
this purpose an area of an acre in extent, in Lansome Field, 
and bordering on the green-manuring experiments, was marked 
out in the autumn of 1912. This was halved; one half wjis left 
without treatment, and on the lower half, h of an acre, 2 cwt. 
of Magnesia (Mgo.) were spread on November 28, and worked 
into the top 6 inches of the soil, wheat being subsequently 
drilled on the two halves. 

Previous analyses of the soil had shown this to contain 
lime, -40 per cent.; magnesia, -20 per cent.; and the addition of 
magnesia had the effect of raising the magnesia, if reckoned on 
the first six inches depth of soil, to *40 per cent., or the same 
amount of magnesia as of lime. 

On the untreated portion the wheat came up quite well, but 
on the treated portion, for some inexplicable reason, great 
trouble was experienced in obtaining anything like a “ plant ” 
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of wheat AVlieve the wheat came, ifc appeared to be strong, 
green, and vigorous, but birds made such depredations upon 
this particular plot that, although repeated dibbling with fresh 
seed was resorted to right up to springtime, it was never 
possible to get more than half a “plant.” Why the birds 
should have selected this particulai* plot for their operations 
is unknown, but the fact remains that they confined their 
ravages entirely to this plot, never touching the wheat on 
the untreated plot, nor the ordinary wheat crop on the 
remainder of the field. 

Though this circumstance spoilt the experiment as a record 
of comparative weights, it was clear to anyone examining the 
plots, that where the magnesia had been, there the wheat grew 
decidedly more strongly, and also tillered out very much better. 

The wheat was cut on August 9, was threshed on August 30, 
and the results, for what they may be worth, are given in 
Table IX. 

Table IX .—Magnesia on Wheats 1913 {Lansome Field). 


Produce per acre. 




1 Head com ^ 

Tad 

com 

i Straw, 

Plot 

Manuting 

1 

Weight 

1 

Bush j 


Weight 

chaff, 

&c 



Lh 


Lh 1 

Lb 

0 q lb 

1 

Without magnesia 

i 

1,325 

23*9 

55 5 j 

66 

21 1 0 

2 

With magnesia 

11,250 

221 

53*5 1 

70 

26 1 0 


From thebe figures it will be seen that the magnesia plot, 
though there was not much more than half a plant, gave under 
2 bushels per acre less corn, and 5 cwt. more straw than did the 
untreated pilot. 

Analyses made of the grain gave the following figures — 

PercenUije of— ' Without magnesia With magnesia 

Mdstoxe .... 17'50 17 49 

Nitiogea. 

The corn was harvested in such bad condition, owing 
especially to the uneven ripening of the replanted magnesia 
plot, that the com valuation, as a comparative test, was of no 
value. The better tillering and stronger straw of the ma^esia 
treated plot, however, were most marked, and had conditions 
been more favourable, this plot would undoubtedly have been 
decidedly the better of the two. The experiment will be re¬ 
peated in 1913. 
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Simultaneously with the foregoing, the two small plots 
outside the pot-culture enclosure, and on which wheat had 
been gi*own in 1911 and 1912, were again sown with wheat 
It may he here repeated that one plot was that of the natural 
soil containing lime ’77 per cent, magnesia '20 per cent, and 
the other had magnesia applied to it in November, 1910, to 
make up the percentage of magnesia in the soil to *40 per cent, 
the lime remaining the same, viz., -77 per cent. 

In 1912 the plot with added magnesia produced half as 
much again corn and straw as did that without magnesia. No 
further addition of magnesia was now made, so that the wheat 
crop of 1913 was the third successive one since the magnesia 
was applied. 

There was no marked difterence between the crops on the 
two plots, and, at harvesting, the results were as follows:— 

Nitrogen Moisture 

in m 

Coin Straw gram gram 

X>b. Lb. Per cent. Per cent 

No tieatment 3 4^ 1*83 13 36 

Magnesu addeil . 3 5^ 2'06 13 25 

It will thus be seen that there was no difference of corn, 
but some increase of straw in the third year, resulting from 
the use of the magnesia. 

The corn was collected, and, being under control, was 
obtained in excellent condition. The value of it was put at 
325. 6d. per quarter on a basis of 325., this being the same for 
each of the two lots. The valuer further reported that it was 
very fine wheat, well grown and in splendid condition, showing 
both strength and bloom. 

The marked difference in quality, and in consequent valua¬ 
tion, between the wheat in this case and that of the 
corresponding plots in Lansome Field was due entirely to the 
conditions under which the respective crops were grown and 
harvested. It emphasises clearly the disadvantage which may 
result from threshing corn direct out of the field under 
unfavourable weather conditions. 

The high percentage of moisture in the grain from Lansome 
Field indicates the uneven character of the ripening of the 
crop, whereas the moisture figure for the grain grown at the 
pot-culture enclosure was considerably lower. It will be 
noticed, however, that in each case the grain grown with 
magnesia contained more nitrogen than that grown without 
magnesia. 

Clover and Grass Mixtures. 

Senes B. Stackyard Field. 

On that portion of the field where, in 1912, varieties of 
barley had been grown, the barley was under-sown with two 
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cliff Cl ent mixturea of clovers and grasses, and in a third instance 
with wild red clover alone. 

The two mixtures differed only in the fact that in one of 
these ordinary white clover was included and that in the other 
mixture this was replaced by ‘‘ wild ” white clover. 

The actual composition of the seed mixtures used was as 
follows:— 

1 2 
Lb per acre Lb per acre 

Pciennial 3ye-giass 12 12 

Cocksfoot . . 10 10 

Timothy 4 4 

English led clovci 4 4 

Wild white clovci 4 — 

Oidmary white clovci — 4 

The ordinary white clover cost 1$. 6d. per lb., the wild 
white clover 3s. 9d. per lb., and the costs of the two mixtures 
per acre were:—1 (with wild white clover), 34^. 6d.; 2 (with 
ordinary white clover), 25s. 6rf. 

After removal of the barley crop, both plots with the 
mixtui*es looked very well. The third plot (wild red clover) 
was not so satisfactory. This latter plot, however, improved 
very much as the season went on. The differences between 
the habit of the wild ” varieties and of the ordinary clover 
were clearly shown in the smaller leaf ami more creeping 
growth of the wild varieties. The plots were cut on June 16 
and made into hay, the weights as weighed into the stack being 
as follows:— 

Plot Seeding Weight of hay per acre 

T c q lb 

1 Mixtuie with wild white clo'tei .3 0 2 4 

2 Mixture with oidinaiy white clova 3 0 2 5 

3 Wild led clovei (alone) . . 2 6 0 24 

It will be seen that these were excellent crops. The 
season, however, as is well known, was a very favourable one 
for ** seeds.’’ Between the ordinary white clover and the wild 
white no difference was shown, but the plots will be left for a 
second year. 

A second crop of hay was obtained in each case, but, owing 
to the plots having been much trampled over by visitors during 
the season, a comparison of the second crops was not to be 
relied upon, i 

Vabibtibs oe Ltjobbnb. 

Series B. Stackyard Field. 

The lucerne plots which had been laid down in the spring 
of 1911 and the results of which for 1912 are recorded in last 
year’s report, were kept on. It will be remembered that one- 
half of each plot had been sown bare and the other half under 
a corn crop (barley), and that in 1912 the plots sown without a 
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crop gave decidedly the larger produce; also, as between the 
different varieties, Russian (Europe) gave much the laigest 
crop, the Canadian lucerne being second best, and then the 
Provence lucerne. 

In 1912 the plots were out over and tidied up. In April 
they were horse-hoed, harrowed, and rolled. Though at one 
time looking very unpromising, the plots all improved gi eatly 
during the spring and early summer, and ultimately yielded 
three cuttings, which were made into hay. The first of these 
was obtained on June 27, the second on August 20, and the 
third on November 17 The combined results are given in 
Table X. 

TABliB X .—Varieties of Lucerne {^StoFkyard Field). 

Produce of Hay pei acre, 1913 (total ot thiee cutting*?). 

Variety Sown under a com Sown bare 



T 

0 

q 

lb 


T 

c 

q 

lb 

American (Anzona^ 

1 

1^ 

1 

10 


1 

16 

0 

18 

Canadian . 

a 

0 

a 

12 


a 

4 

2 

24 

Turkestan 

1 

3 

1 

1 


1 

4 

2 

14 

Provence 

3 

19 

1 

3 


4 

5 

0 

1 

Russian (Euiope) 

1 4 

11 

2 

4 


1 

14 

3 

23 

Bussiau (Asia) 

% 

5 

1 

5 


1 2 

9 

1 

2 

North Amencan 

2 

18 

1 

20 


2 

19 

0 

10 


It will be seen that once more the portion sown without a 
crop gave the higher return, though the differences were not 
nearly so marked as in 1912, 

The best crop was again yielded by the Russian (Europe) 
variety, the second place being taken by the Provence lucerne, 
these two standing out above any of the others. 

The respective prices of the seed per lb, were :—Turkestan, 
lid.; Russian, Is.; American and Canadian, 1$, Id.; Provence, 
Is. 2d, 24 lb. per acre of each were sown. 

Varieties op Ryb-gbass (8ta€KYamj> Field^ 1913). 

The three small plots sown in 1911 with different varieties 
of rye-grass were again hayed in 1913, being cut on June 27. 
The results are given in Table XI.:— 

Table XI .—Varieties of Bye-grass {Stackyard Field). 

Pioduce of Hay pei acie, 1913 


Vanety 
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The highest yield was that obtained from the Pacey rye¬ 
grass, whereas in 1912 Italian rye-grass had given the best 
result. The Dutch variety again came out earlier, but produced 
the smallest crop. Owing to drought no second crop was 
obtained. 

Inoculation of liSOUMiNOus Crops. 

The small plots sown in the enclosure in Stackyard Field in 
1912 were left for 1913, and again cut green, the first crops 
being taken on June 27 (clover), and July 18 (lucerne), and 
the second crops on August 20. The summarised results are 
given in Table XII. :— 


Table XII .—Inoculation of Legnmmme Oropa, 

stackyard Pidd—Green Produce per aoie, 19H (two cuttings) 



Seed not inoculated 

Seed inoculated 


T c q lb 

T. c q lb 

Lucerne . 

2 11 2 10 

3 0 2 2 

Bed cloYei 

6 10 3 23 

7 18 2 2b 

White clover 

6 11 0 12 

5 1 0 21 


From the above figures it will be seen that in the case of 
white clover there was no advantage from the inoculation, but 
with the red clover and lucerne there was in each case a slight 
benefit. 

I Soya Bban, 

Once more an attempt was made to grow Soya bean as a 
crop. In 1912 the seed, which cost 2|(i. per lb., was sown as 
late as May, and the plant never came to maturity. It was 
decided therefore to try earlier sowing, and seed at the rate of 
3 bushels per acre was sown as early as March 26. The seed, 
however, was entirely picked out by birds, and it had to be 
re-sown on April 21. A satisfactory plant was obtained, but, 
as in 1912, it never reached proper maturity, though a few 
pods were here and there produced early in November. 

LINSBBD. 

A quarter acre plot was sown on Stackyard Field with 
linseed. Six pecks per acre of linseed were put in on March 
27, but this failing, the plot was re-sown on May 17. Once 
more it failed, and ultimately on Jime 6 the plot was re-sown 
with Biga linseed, costing 16«. per bushel, and this time the 
crop came satisfactorily. It was in flower by August 20, and 
was harvested on November 15. 
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GRASS EXPERIMENTS.—191.3. 

{a) Improvement of Old Pasture. 

(h) Varieties of Lime. 

{c) Different Forms of Lime. 

{a) Improvement of Old Pasture, 

The mamirial applications were again given on February 22, 
1913, on all the plots with the exception of plot 5, on which 
the lime was not repeated. 

During the whole of the spring and eaidy summer, owing 
to the shortage of grass land, the plots, though ultimately cut 
for hay, were for a considerable part of the period grazed by 
stock, and the results as regards hay produced would conse¬ 
quently be altogether misleading, and so are not given. It 
may, however, be observed that plots 2 (superphosphate and 
sulphate of potash, 3 (basic slag and sulphate of potash) and 
5 (superphosphate and sulphate of potash following lime) were 
the best grazed, while plot 6 (farmyard manure) was largely 
neglected by the stock. 

Prof. Biffen received samples of the hay and has supplied 
the botanical analyses given in Table XIII.:— 

Table XIII.— Improvement of Old Pasture {Broad Mead), 


Botanical Examination of Hay, 191H. 


Hot 

Manuring pt^r acre m 1913 

Percentage of 

Grasses 

Legummosse 

Woods 


1 

1 

’ Basic slag 10 cwt. . . \ 

88 




Nitrate of potash 1 cwt. , j 

4 

8 

2 

Mineral superphosphate 5 cwt. [ 
Snlphate of potash 1 cwt. [ 

87 

0 

7 



3 

Basic hlag 10 cwt. . . .) 

Sulphiite of potash 1 cwt. j 

83 

10 

7 

4 

No manure 

88 

5 

7 

5 

Superphosphate 3 cwt. . | 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., atter - 
lime . . . J 

83 

9 

8 

6 

Dung 12 ton<? . 

80 

4 

1 ^ 


The most striking points brought out by these analyses ai‘e 
the rise in the leguminosse produced by the use of sulphate of 
potash, and the diminution of these, with consequent increase 
of gramineous herbage, following the application of dung. The 
use of nitrate of potash on plot 1 has had a somewhat similar 
effect to that of dung. 
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(/>) Varieties of Lime, 

The different applicationb were given in 1910. The plots 
were cnt for hay June 31-26, and the weights of hay, together 
with the results of Prof. Biffen’s botanical examination, ai*e 
given in Table XIV. 


Table XIV .—Varieties of Lime on Grass Land {Broad 

Mead), 

Pioflnce of pet acre, with Botauical Rt suits, 1913. 


Plot 

Lime appLed, 1910^ 

Weight of Hay 

Peicentage of 

per acre 

Glasses 

Legumi 

noBss 

Weeds 

1 

Buxton lime 

T. c g lb 

1 12 1 0 

95 

3 

2 

2 

Chalk hmc . 

1 13 2 0 

93 

4 

3 

8 

Magnesia lime 

1 14 2 0 

96 

2 

3 

4 

No hme 

1 10 1 0 

94 

2 

4 


Tuas limo 

1 U 1 0 

92 

4 

4 

6 ' 

j 

Oolite lime 

1 H) 2 0 

94 

4 

2 


^ Two tons pei acre m Otich cdse 


The differences, whether in crop-weight or in botanical 
composition, are not strongly marked. In general appearance 
plots 1 and 2 (Buxton lime and chalk lime) seem the best in 
the field. It will be noticed that the leguminosse are lowest in 
amount on plots 3 and 4 (magnesian lime and no lime). 

(6‘) Different forms of Lime, 

This experiment was only commenced in 1913, the diffei*ent 
applications being made on February 12. 

The plots were cut and made into hay June 21-26. The 
weights of hay are given in Table XV. 


Table XV. — Diffei^e)it Fonns of Lime on Grass Land 
{Broad Mead), 

Woiifhts (f flay per acie in 191 


Plot 

Lime applied, 1913^ 


1 

Lump hme . ... 

T c. q. lb. 

1 16 2 0 

2 

Ground lime . 

1 17 3 0 

3 

Nothing .... 

1 14 0 0 

4 

Ground limestone ... 

1 IS S 0 

5 

Ground chalk . 

1 19 S 0 


^ SJOfi per acre (independently of carnage, rartage, &c.) was *ipent on each plot for the 

lune uBea* 


It is too early as yet to draw any oondasioaB, but, so iar as 
the work has gone, gronnd chalk appears to have done well. 
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Dung-making Expeeimbnt, 1912—1913. 

It is customary in some parts of the country, more 
especially in the North of England, to penalise, at the rate 
of 5s. per ton, the selling of hay off the farm, this representing 
the loss to the farm. On the other hand, if hay be consumed 
on the holding, the farmer is allowed 5s. per ton for cartage, 
and is supposed to get the consuming yalue of the hay from 
the increased bulk of the dung produced. It was accordingly 
considered desirable to ascei*tain by exact experiment how far 
the consumption of a certain amount of hay would increase the 
bulk of the manure produced when the latter was measured in 
accordance with the usual practice. 

For this purpose the special feeding boxes or “ pits ” at the 
Woburn Farm were utilised, and were found most suitable. 
Four bullocks were purchased and placed in these boxes, being 
fed on a mixed diet of bean meal and crushed oats, together 
with roots, oat-straw and chaff. To the diet of two of the 
bullocks an addition of hay was made, and the four bullocks 
were fed continuously from December 19,1912, to April 30, 
1913, by which time the two bullocks receiving hay additionally 
had consumed one ton of hay. The different foods given, as 
also the litter and water supplied, were all weighed, the total 
quantities fed to each lot of two bullocks during the nineteen 
weeks being as follows;— 



Lb 

Bean meal . 

133 

Ciushed oats. 

133 

Boots . 

6,275 

Oat’Stiaw chaff , 

885 

Hay (to hay lot only) . 

2,240 

Littei . 

947 


The bullocks receiving no hay took 1,960 lb. of water, those 
with hay 3,773 lb., or nearly twice as much. 

When the bullocks had finished feeding they were removed, 
the surface of the manure produced was carefully levelled, and 
measurements of the depth of the manure, taken at different 
spots over the whole area, were made. Subsequently the 
manure was removed and weighed. The results obtained were 
as follows:— 


Volume of manure 
produced 
Cubic feet 

Box I. (without hay) , . . 204 69 

„ II (1 ton of hay consumed 

additionally) . . 269’87 

Increa«*e due to consumption of 1 ton 

of hay additional . . . 66'18 


Weight of manure 
T c. q. lb. 

5 5 S 21 

6* 15 2 14 

1 9 2 21 
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Analyses of the two lots of manure were made and gave 
the following results as regards moisture and nitrogen :— 

Moisture Nitrogen 
Per cent Per cent 

Box I. (without hay). 75 82 489 

„ II (with hay) 74 21 616 

It was noticeable that, in the case of the manui*e made 
with the additional hay, the straw was broken down very 
much more and the dung was distinctly better made. 


EAiNPALii AT WoBUBN‘E xperimental Station, 1913, 


(292 fi. above sea level.) 


January 

Total 

Inches 

2 84 

No of days 
with 01 in 
orznoie 
recorded 
21 

July . 

Total 

Inches 

129 

No of days 
with 01 m 
or more 
lecoided 
13 

February 

1*06 

10 

August 

0-69 

9 

March 

2-50 

20 

September . 

165 

11 

Apnl . 

. 2 36 

19 

October 

2 65 

16 

May 

1-78 

12 

November . 

2-32 

19 

June . 

. 117 

8 

December . 

0-89 

14 



Total . 

21 20 

174 


POT-CULTURE EXPERIMENTS, 1913. 

I. Hills’ Experiments:— 

(а) The influence of Zinc Salts on Wheat. 

(б) The influence of Copper Salts on Wheat. 

(<;) The influence of Manganese and Cerium Salts on 
Wheat. 

II. The relation of Lime to Ma^esia in Soils. 

The addition of Lime to a Soil rich in Magnesia. 

III. The use of Srilphur as a Fertiliser, 
rv. Experiments on Tomatoes. 

(a) On natural and heated Soil with addition of 
Lithium Fho^hate. 

(d) On natural and heated Soil with addition of 
Mag^nesia. 

I. The Mills' JEa^periments —(a) The influence of Zinc 
Salts on WTwat. 

Experiments with zinc salts have been in progress since 
1909. The account of these up to 1912, inclusive, was published 
in the B,A.S.E. Journal for 1912. Up to then the indications 
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given were to the effect that the presence of anything above 
•02 per cent, of the metal in a soil would exercise a toxic 
influence, but that in less quantity zinc might prove stimulating. 

In 1912 the salts experimented with were the phosphate, 
the nitrate and the carbonate, and in amounts containing 
respectively *03 per cent., *02 per cent, and *01 per cent, of the 
metal zinc. In that year, however, the whole set of plants 
were attacked by a species of mildew, and this affected the 
results so much that it was felt desirable to repeat the work 
in 1913 on the same lines, and this was accordingly done. 

The soil used was that of Butt Furlong, one very fairly 
supplied with plant food; it contained lime 1*04 per cent., and 
phosphoric acid *24 per cent. 

The experiments were carried out in large earthenware 
pots, each holding 40 lb. of soil. The salts were mixed 
with the whole of the soil contained in each pot, and each 
experiment was in duplicate. 

Wheat was sown on November 27, 1912, twelve seeds in 
each pot, the number of plants being subsequently reduced 
to six. 

On the untreated sets the wheat all came up by Decem¬ 
ber 16; with zinc phosphate and zinc carbonate, even in the 
larger amounts, the prolongation of the incubation period was 
hardly marked, but where zinc nitrate had been applied there 
was a decided prolongation, more especially with the stronger 
applications. Thus, where '03 per cent, zinc had been used 
as nitrate, no plants appeared until December 30, and it was 
forty-three days before the whole twelve showed. With *02 
per cent, zinc (also as nitrate) December 19 was the first date 
of appearance of the plant, and it took thirty-four days for 
all the twelve shoots lo show. With *01 per cent, only twenty- 
five days were required. 

During the earlier stages of growth the zinc phosphate and 
zinc carbonate plants were much alike in size, and did not differ 
greatly from the untreated ones, except as regards a maiked 
increase in the tillering. With zinc nitrate much ranker 
growth and deeper colour of foliage were evident. Where 
'03 per cent, of zinc had been used the plants were ilistinctly 
stunted. In May, the phosphate and carbonate plants were 
much alike, but the nitrate ones began to show signs of mildew. 
The foliage also became very limp. 

In June it was only in the case of the heaviest application 
(‘03 per cent, zinc) that anything like a toxic effect was 
shown with carbonate or phosphate. With the nitrate, how¬ 
ever, more especially the heavier di'essing, this toxic influence 
was very pronounced, and the tops of the ears were in all 
cases found to be practically “blind,” 
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The wheats ripened off in August, the nitrate sets being 
then very ragged in appearance. Photographs were taken of 
the different sets, and also measurements of the straw and ear. 
As regards these latter, it will be sufficient to say that, in the 
case of the phosphate and carbonate, while the application of 
■01 per cent, of zinc gave about the same length of straw and 
ear as did the untreated sets, a higher amount of the metal in 
all instances reduced these measurements. With zinc nitrate 
there was a still fmther reduction. 

The crops were cut and threshed out, the roots being also 
at onco removed and photographed. 

The comparative results of the weighing of corn and straw 
are given in Table I. In Plate 1 are shown the growing crops 
where an application of '03 per cent, of zinc had been given m 
the different forms, and in Plate 2 are figured the roots corres¬ 
ponding to the several plants of Plate 1. 

_ Table I .—Zhic Salts on Wheats 1913. 


Coin 

Straw 

No treatment 




100 

100 

Zinc phosphate *03 per cent, zinc 

• 

S2 

344 

1) I) 

■02 ,, 

>1 

, 

751 

141 


•01 

ft 


99 

131 

Zinc nitrate 

•03 „ 



U 

96 

n n 

•02 „ 

,y 


68 

132 

u yy 

•01 „ 

•• 


127 

195 

Zine caibonatc 

•03 „ 



79 

129 

J5 *1 

•02 „ 



83 

1.35 

»1 

•01 



99 

129 


1 Gram affected by tmul. 


The <luplicates agreed very closely, and the figures given in 
Table I. are calculated on the average of the duplicates. 

It will be seen that in no case did the carbonate or 
phosphate of zinc give an increase of corn above the *‘no 
treatment.” There was, however, a general increase in the 
weight of straw. This was the result of the improved tillering 
shov^ throughout the treated sets. Prom the phosphate and 
the carbonate there appeared to be no stimulating effect except 
as regards the increased tillering produced. On the other 
hand, a new feature was introduced in the production of 
“ blind ” ears, as if the presence of zinc had affected the plant 
at the time of flowering. 

With nitrate of zinc, while *03 per cent, of the metal 
produced a marked toxic effect, which was also present to a 
less extent when -02 per cent, was used, with -01 per cent, only 
there was a decided stimulation, both com and straw being 
increased- 
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As regards the roots, it will be observed from Plate 2 that 
there was a marked difference in the plants to which zinc 
phosphate had been given and those which had reoei\ed zinc 
nitrate. With zinc phosphate the heaviest dressing produced 
a large root with much feathery development, such as has been 
previously noticed in these experiments where magnesia has 
been used. The smaller applications gave less root development, 
but still more than the untreated. Zinc nitrate, on the other 
hand, produced a quite different kind ot root, and one of a 
very stunted nature ; in the case of the application of *03 per 
cent, of zinc the root was found to ha\e gone down only four 
inches into the soil. 

Prom these results it may be concluded that the addition of 
zinc up to *01 per cent, will have, on the whole, a stimulating 
result, and produce better tillering, but that above this amount 
the influence will be one of a toxic nature. 

In the form of nitrate the metal will be more active than in 
that of carbonate or of phosphate. 

(&) The Influence of Copper Salts on Wheat. 

Copper is one of the metals which had not been previously 
experimented with at Woburn. Its extensive use, however, in 
agricultural practice, more especially in the form of Bordeaux 
mixture for spraying potatoes, fruit trees, &c., made it desirable 
that an inquiry as to its action on plants should be set on foot. 
This was more especially the case in view of statements which 
have been put forward, as the result of water-culture experi¬ 
ments, as to the toxic effect of minute quantities of copper. 
Co-existing with these was the fact that there is no recorded 
instance of actual damage resulting from the use of Bordeaux 
mixture, although the amount of copper salts transferred in 
this way to the soil in the course of a season must bo con¬ 
siderable. 

The salts selected for trial were the sulphate and the 
carbonate. The pots used were the large earthenware ones 
holding 40 lb. of soil each. The applications given in the 
form of the two salts contained respectively *0025 per cent., 
*005 per cent., *01 per cent,, *025 per cent., *05 per cent., and 
•10 per cent, of copper. Each experiment was in duplicate. 

Wheat was sown on November 27, 1912, twelve seeds per 
pot, and the plants were subsequently reduced to six in each 
pot. 

In the untreated pots the seed germinated by December 16, 
It was only in the case of the heaviest application (*10 per cent, 
copper) that the incubation was affected, and here the sulphate 
had a greater effect than the carbonate. In the case of the 
carbonate the first shoots appeared on December 21, but with 
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the sulphate not until December 27. This, however, applied 
to the heavier di*essing only ; the others did not seem to have 
any influence on the early growth. 

As the plants grew, it was noticed that, while the lighter 
applications seemed to have no influence (the plants being 
much the same as the untreated ones), the heavier applications 
were distinctly behindhand. Not only were the stems of the 
plants thin, but the plant did not tiller out as well as the others. 
This was especially the case with the application of *10 per cent, 
of copper as sulphate, the crop being very poor indeed. The 
same application in the form of carbonate, while also doing 
harm, did not appear to be so toxic as when the sulphate was 
used. 

The application of *05 per cent, of copper as sulphate gave a 
better plant than that of -10 per cent., while that of 
•02 per cent, was still better, both it and the next lower amount 
(*01 per cent.) showing advance upon the untreated sets. 
Smaller quantities did not appear to have had any effect. 

Somewhat similai* appeai'ances were observed with the 
carbonate, though, with this, larger amounts of the metal could 
be advantageously used than was the case with the sulphate. 

By July it was clear that anything markedly over *02 per 
cent, of copper as sulphate would do injury, there being 
absolutely no crop where *10 per cent, was used, and very 
little whei*e *05 per cent, had been given. 

With the carbonate '10 per cent, alone showed a distinctly 
toxic influence. 

Previously to harvesting, measurements were taken of the 
straw and of the ears, and also photogi*aphs of the growing crops. 

With amounts of *02 per cent, and *01 per cent, copper 
there was an increase in length of both straw and ear, whether 
the sulphate or the carbonate had been used. 

The comparative results of the weighing of corn and straw 
are sot out in Tabic II, In Plate 3 are given the appearances 
of the growing crops where sulphate of copper had been used, 
the roots of the corresponding plants being represented in 
Plato 4. 

Plate 5 shows the crops treated with carbonate of copper, 
and Plate 6 the roots of the diffei^ent plants. 

The untreated crop with which comparison must be made 
is (a) of Plate 1. 

Table II. gives the results on the average of the two 
dnplicates, which again were very consistent. 

It will be noted that when sulphate of copper was used "10 
per ceni. of the metal was absolutely destructive of the plant, 
and *05 per cent, nearly so ; *02 per cenk and *01 per cent, how¬ 
ever, showed stimulating action, more corn and more straw 
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Table II .—Copper Salts on Wheat, 1913. 



Corn 

Straw 

No treatment . 




100 

100 

Sulphate of copper 

•10 per cent, copper . 

— 

— 


•05 


i> 

18 

12 


•02 


»» * 

150 

liO 


•01 


n 

120 

154 


•005 


ft 

104 

116 


•0026 


• • 

09 

108 

Carbonate of copper *10 


•» • 

60 

63 


•05 



109 

99 


•02 



162 

179 


•01 



123 

136 


•005 


• • 

108 

126 

»• M 

•0026 



103 

105 


being alike produced. In smaller amounts copper appeared 
to have no action. 

With the carbonate the results were much the same» though 
not quite so strongly marked ; -02 per cent, and *01 per cent, 
produced increases in both corn and straw, but lower quantities 
were without distinct effect. 

The examination of the roots proved very interesting. With 
the heavier dressings there was practically no root at all, and 
the poisoning effect on the plant was clearly shown. 

With the heavy dressing of copper, as sulphate, the roots 
went down only 1^ in. into the soil. With -05 per cent, they 
were but little better, but with -02 per cent, there was a great 
change visible, and an extensive and very fibrous root-growth 
was produced. With *01 and lower quantities the root was 
much like that of the untreated plants. Carbonate of copper 
gave similar results, though not so marked. 


The general conclusion to be dmwii from these results is 
that copper in quantities not exceeding *02 per cent, will have 
a stimulating effect, but that above this amount the influence 
will be a toxic one. 

Further, that in amounts less than *01 per cent, of the metal 
the results will be negative. This latter conclusion is of 
impoi-tance in view of work which has been done in regard to 
copper salts when water-cnlture methods have been employed. 
According to the latter, much smaller amounts than those here 
employed were found to exert a poisoning eflTect, and this 
would seem to indicate that what is found to be the case in 
water-culture is not necessarily reproduced in the case of plants 
growing natm^ally in the soil. 
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PL\Tr 1—ZmcPho phite Am Nitiat and/nc Cub nat on Wheat & i on HI 

< ) No trtitment (7) 0 i i nt /me isihosphite < ) I) leicent Zincisnitiit 
(f) U-l pti cent Zinc a's caibonate 



/ 7 ^ 

Plvtf 2—Zinc Phosiihlie ZincNiti ite ml Zinc C ib nitcon\Mieit bei'«-onHl 
Roots of plants in Plate 1 

(a) Notieatmtnt (7; 02 pei cent Zinc as pbospha.te ( ) 02 percent Zinc is nitrate 
(d) 02 pel cent Zinc as c arbon ate 
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1 LAIE a - Sulphate oi Gopptr on bt Sc ison 1 J 13 

> 10 nei cent ( > O^pei cent (<) 02 pei cent ( ) tl pci cent ( f) OOo pei cent 
< /I 0026 pel cent ol Copperle^pectneh m soil 

} 



FlVTL 4 suljh lie OI CopT LI on Wheit beason lOlo 
KDOtb oi pi mis in Plate ■? 

Ill» Ko treatment (6) 10 pei cent ( } 06 pci cent iri) 02 pel cent (t) Olpercnl 
Ol Coppti le pccti\el\ in ^oil 



h L d t. 

Pl VIL 5 —Caxbou it» oi Ooppi i on Wlie it Season 191 

(b) 10 pei C4.nt , (c) 05 percent (if) 02 pel unt it) 01 pti <ent ( r) OOo pti tent 
of Ooppt r iespecti\el:S m soil 

t I 


»> 13^ 



e a « 

Plate 6 —Carbonate of Coppei on Wheat Season 1913 
Hoots of plants in Plate 5 

(«) No txeatment ^b) 10 per cent ; (c) 05 per cent (d) 02 per cent (e) 01 per cent ot 
Copper respectively in soil 





1 


f 


Pl \.te " Lime on Soil iicli in Magne'sia Season 1U 

( a) Natural soil containing Magnesia 2 29 pti cent Lime 81 pei cent <b) Lime 2 pei cent 
u) Lime per cent (ii Lime i i per < tnt (t) I line 4 per cent ( t ) Lime 4 5 pei cent 
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Pi A-TE S —Lime on Soil i ich in AI ignesi x Season 101' 

Roots ot plants m PI xtt 7 

( i) Natural soil containiiig Magnesi x 2 20 per cent Lime per cent ( h) Lime 2 ^ per cent , 
(c»Lime 3 per cent < a ) Lime 0 “> pei cent ( t ) Lime 4 per cent ( 1) Lime 4 5 pei cent 





7 


f 


Pla rs 10 M i«,nesi i on Tomatoes Se ison lOlo 
ta) Noim il soil eont immg 712 pei cent Magnesii <b> be ite I so 1 ontamin^ "92 per cent 
M'li^nesii (l) normal soil containing 1 S4 jiei tent M gnesia (/) heattd soil 
t-Oiitamnijr 1 tS 4 -Der rent Maemesi i 
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({•) The Influence of Manganese and Geriiim Salts on Wheat. 

As long ago as 1904, experiments were conducted at Woburn 
which seemed to indicate that the soaking of wheat seed in a 
2 per cent, solution of the sulphate or the chloride of manganese 
produced some beneficial eftect. The phosphate and carbonate 
of this metal had, however, not been tried as applications to 
the soil, and it was resolved to carry out an experiment with 
these salts, giving them in quantity to supply respectively 
•01 per cent., -005 per cent, *0025 per cent., -001 per cent, of 
manganese. 

Cerium was another metal not hitherto tried, and of this 
the oxide and sulphate were taken, the quantities given 
supplying respectively ‘01 per cent., -005 per cent., -0025 per 
cent., and -001 per cent, of the metal. 

These two sets were carried on side by side with the zinc 
and copper experiments just recorded, but the results were, in 
both cases, entirely negative, none of the applications showing 
any indication of stimulation or of toxic effect. Any further 
account of this work is, therefore, unnecessary. 

II. The Belation at Lime to Magnesia in Soils. 

1913. IVie addition of Lime to a Soil rich in Magnesia. 

The soil experimented on was the Herefordshire one which 
had been used for the work of the years 1909-12, recorded in 
the R.A.S,E. Journal 1912. 

This soil at the commencement (1909) contained magnesia 
2‘29 per cent., lime 'SS per cent. In that year lime was added, 
making the amounts up to 1-25 per cent., 1’50 per cent., 1-75 
per cent., 2*0 per cent., 2*25 per cent, respectively in five 
separate pots, a sixth remaining as the untreated one. In 1910 
and 1911 no further additions of lime were made, but in 1912 
more lime was addod, bringing the respective percentages up 
to 2'5 per cent., 3*0 per cent., 3'5 per cent., 4*0 per cent., and 
4-5 per cent. Wheat (this being the fifth crop in succession) 
was sown on November 26, superpho^hate and sulphate of 
potash were added to the soil, and, later on, a top-dressing of 
nitrate of soda was given. The germination in all cases wna 
excellent, and by March 13 the lime sets looked distinctly 
better than the untreated, the latter not having tillered out in 
the same way as where lime had been applied. 

The crop with the heaviest lime dressing (4*5 per cent.) for 
a time held back behind the others, but, later on, it improved 
greatly. This was the same application which in 1912 had 
given a low result as compared with the others. 

The whole experiment was of such an instructive nature 
that it was decided to send it m Uoo to the Bdstol Show, where 

VOL. 74. # P 
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it attracted much attention. At the same time, this, as is 
always the case, affected the plants very much and prevented 
their subsequent satisfactory development, so that too much 
weight must not be attached to the quantitative results obtained. 
These, however, with this reserve, are set out in Table III. 
Plate 7 shows the gi*owing crops, and Plate 8 the roots of the 
corresponding plants. 

Table III .—The add}tion of Lime to soil rich in Magnesia^ 

1913. 


Weight ol 


Ko of 

1 ears 

No. of 1 
gi Lins 

Com 1 

Straw 





Grammes 

Gr.immes 

Ko treatment 

, 

7 

138 

4*07 

13 42 

Lime added, to 2 5 pei cent 


7 

244 ] 

1 9 93 

18 52 

.. .,30 


7 

242 1 

1012 

20 12 

„ ,, „ 3*5 

, , 

12 

371 

j 14 55 

29*85 

.. i-p u 

. 

23 

703 1 

1 27 27 

53*46 


• 

23 

463’* 

1 

23*15 , 

1 ' 

53*47 


•The grain -wat. picked out oi 6 e^ufss oX this set by a spaiiow ’Bvhith found itb way 
into the wired enclosure 


It will be noticed that the applications of lime in each case 
gave a marked increase both in corn and in straw as compared 
with the untreated set, the increase being the gi*eater as moi*e 
lime was applied. 

The heaviest application (4*5 per cent.) of lime which, 
as stated, gave a comparatively low result in 1912, would, but 
tor bird depredation, have probably given the highest return. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the lesser produce 
in 1912 was the result of the application of a considerable 
quantity of lime in the caustic state. By 1913 the lime, 
however, would have become carbonated, and accordingly no 
longer produced any bai*mful effect. 

The lime-treated seta were mai'ked by their darker foliage, 
the better tillering, and graater length of straw and ear. 

In the case of the application of 4 per cent, of lime there 
were as many as twenty-three shoots from the six plants 
originally deft, as against seven shoots only in the untreated 
set from the same number of plants. 


It is quite clear from this experiment that the addition of 
lime to a soil in which magnesia originally is in excess of the 
lime, will be attended with much benefit, and that no harm, 
but rather benefit, will result from the presence of lime in 
excess; whereas from previous experiments it has been shown 
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that the addition of magnesia in excess would, on the contrary, 
have had a deleterious effect. 

The experiment strengthens the belief that where, on soils 
of this character, crops are found not to do well, the most 
probable cause is the high proportion of magnesia contained 
in them to the lime present, and that the remedy is to be 
found in the liberal application of lime until the magnesia 
is no longer predominant. 

III. The use of Sulphur as a Fertilise^\ 

About a year ago the Agricultural Papers contained accounts 
of experiments conducted in France and in Genmany which 
seemed to show that small dressings of flowers of sulphur 
increased the yield of certain crops. 

It was considered desirable, therefore, to make a trial of 
this at Woburn. The crops selected were mustard, rape, and 
clover. Shortly before sowing, flowers of sulphur equivalent 
to dressings of 3, G, and 12 cwt. per acre respectively were 
added to the soil in which the crops were to be grown, the 
sulphur being mixed with the last 4 lb. of soil used to fill 
each pot. The experiment was conducted in duplicate. 

All three crops came up quite well, but from beginning to 
end there was no influence indicated, either in a beneficial 
or a detrimental dii*ection, nor did the weights of the crops 
ultimately obtained show any practical difference, so that it is 
sufBcient to state that, so far as these crops were concerned, the 
use of flowei‘S of sulphur in amounts between 3 and 13 cwt. 
per acre was without any influence. 

IT. Experiments with Tomatoes^ 1913. 

{a) Natural and heated soil with addition of Lithium 
Phosphate, 

(&) Natural and heated soil with addition of Magnesia. 

The influence of lithium salts and magnesia has been 
already tried at Woburn on wheat with striking results, but not 
with other classes of crops. It was thought well now to study 
their influence on other plants such as the tomato. 

In addition, it was thought well, in view of recent work 
done on the heating of soils, to see if the effects of these 
additions differed according as whether a normal soil or one 
that had been heated was employed. The soil used in 1913 
was a made-up one composed of old rotted turf, sharp sand, 
and finely ground limestone. An analysis of it showed it to 
contain;— 

Percent 

Organic matter . . . 7 .S13 

Lime .... P652 

Magnesia .... ‘3Sf> 

-239 


Nitrogen 
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One-half the number of pots were filled with the soil in its 
natural state, the other half with soil which had been previously 
heated to a temperature of 80® 0.—100® C., the arrangement for 
heating the soil being such as to obtain a moist heat and not a 
dry one. 

The additions of lithium phosphate determined upon were 
*0025 per cent., and *005 per cent, of the metal. Those of 
magnesia were based upon the magnesia contained in the soil 
(‘396 per cent.), and the total magnesia was increased to *792 
per cent-, 1*188 per cent., and 1*584 per cent, respectively. The 
materials to be added were thoroughly mixed with the whole 
of the soil contained in each pot. It will be noted, in regard to 
the additions of magnesia, that with the highest amount an 
equality between the lime and magnesia was practically reached. 

The main object in using the natural and the heated soil 
side by side, was to ascertain whether the heating of the soil 
would remove any of the toxic properties possessed by the 
subsequently applied lithium phosphate and magnesia, it having 
been suggested that the harm done by these to plant life is 
due to the influence which they exert on the bacterial con¬ 
stituents of the soil. One might therefore suppose that the 
heating of the soil would obviate such injm*y. 

The tomato plants were i*aised in a seed-bed of ordinary 
soil, and when they had obtained a growrth of about six inches 
they were planted in the respective pots. This was on 
May 12,1913. 

Within two days of their planting, differences began to 
appear. In the natural soil without any addition there was 
more rapid growth than in the heated soil. The leaves of the 
plant were, however, much lighter in colour than were those 
of the heated soil, the latter being stronger and more robust 
plants, and of distinctly dark green colour. Whore lithium 
phosphate had been added in small amount the growth was 
retarded in both the natural and the heated soils, and the leaves 
soon began to turn yellow and to curl up. With the heavier 
application of lithium phosphate on the natural soil the growth 
was also much retarded, this being even more the case with the 
heated soil, the plant on the latter being decidedly small, and 
presenting a scorched appearance. The addition of magixesia 
produced somewhat similar effects, these being more maiked 
on the heated soil than on the natuial, and also more 
pronounced with the heavier than with the lighter application. 

The plant grew on, and, as the season advanced, some of 
the earlier effects passed away; but, speaking generally, the 
plants in the natural soil were taller, but weaker and lighter in 
colour than those in the heated soil. The applications of 
lithium phosphate to the natural soil seemed to show hardly 
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any efifect in the case of the lighter dressing, but with the 
heavier a distinctly toxic effect was produced. The heating of 
the soil, moreover, did not in any way get rid of the poisonous 
influence of the lithium salt. The appearances presented in 
these latter cases were most striking. It seemed as if on the 
heated soil a tremendous growth was first obtained, the plants 
throwing out fresh leaves, only to be destroyed, or partly so, by 
the toxic influence of the lithium; a new growth was then 
sent out, and this, in turn, arrested, the general result being 
that the plants were never really able to produce fruit properly. 

With magnesia the results were somewhat similar, especially 
with the heavier application, but not so marked. It would 
seem that there was no great change so long as the lime 
remained in good excess, but when the addition of magnesia 
increased the amount to about that of the lime present, much 
the same results were found as have been noted previously in 
the case of wheat. 

Ultimately the fruit was gathered from each pot, and the 
comparative results are set out in Table lY. Plate 9 gives the 
appearance of the pots to which lithium phosphate had been 
added, and Plate 10 those where magnesia was the addition. 

Table IY. —Lithium Phosphate and Magnesia on 
Tomatoes^ 1913. 

Comparative weights of fruit produced. 


Normal Soil 


, 

. 

. 100 

If ft 

with 

0025 percent. Lithium . 

. . . 29 

ff »f 

if 

•006 

if 

ff 

. 37 

ff ?• 

containing *792 

ff 

Magnesia 

. 89 

»i j> 

i> 

1188 

*» 

ff 

. 113 

fi >f 

>i 

1*684 

ff 


. 12 

Heated Soil 


, 


. 

. 173 

f* f» 

with 

0025 percent. Lithium . 

. 71 

ff ff 

if 

•006 

if 

M 

. 14 

fi *» 

tontaming *792 

ff 

Magnesia 

. . . 131 

ff ff 

if 

1*188 

f» 

>f 

. 96 

If f* 

»» 

1684 

ff 

ff 

. 22 


Prom these results it would appear that the toxic effects 
of both lithium phosphate and magnesia are more decided 
with tomatoes than with wheat. In no case has there been 
anything like the increase in crop which mere heating of the 
soil has effected. 

A remarkable feature in the addition of magnesia is that 
there was so little advantage from using heated soil as com¬ 
pared with the normal soil. A small side experiment was 
simultaneously conducted with magnesium carbonate in place 
of magnesia in order to see whether causticity might not be 
the reason of this, but it was found that the carbonate acted 
practically in like way^as the oxide. 
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Whether the results from the use of lithium phosphate and 
magnesia are to be explained as the outcome of direct chemical 
action on the plant, or as that of influence on the bacterial 
nature of the soil, remains a matter for further inquiry, but 
that these bodies do exert a sti iking influence upon the plant 
and produce marked changes in the soil to which they have 
been applied, is abundantly exemplified by these experiments. 

J. Augustus Voelckbr. 

1 Tmlor Street, E.C. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Bt the kindness of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
supplying early copies of certain of the Agricultural Returns 
compiled in the form required for comparative purposes, it is 
once more possible to include the most recent statistics affect¬ 
ing British Agricultural interests in the Society’s Jommal. 

Acreage of Crops. 

The first Table, ^‘Acreage under Crops and Grass, and Number 
of Live Stock” gives the numbers for England, Wales, Great 
Britain and the United Kingdom, for the beginning of June, 
1912 and 1913. The area under crops and grass last year 
showed a decrease of 39,698 acres in England, 68,723 in Great 
Britain, and 52,433 in the United Kingdom. 

Arable Land showed a decrease of 234,994 acres in England, 
or 21- per cent., and 300,116 acres in Great Britain, or 2 per 
cent. Permanent Pasture showed an increase of 195,29() acres, 
or just under 1*5 pei' cent, in England, and 231,393 acres, or 
1*25 per cent, in Great Britain. 

The total area last year under corn crops in Great Britain 
was 6,921,792 acres as compared with 7,151,676 acres of the 
year before, showing a decrease of 29,884 acres. In England 
the area last year was 5,386,958 as compared with 5,581,665, 
showing a decrease of 194,707 acres. 

In the case of individual crops Wheat decreased by 158,499 
acres, or 8.5 per cent, in England, and by 169,365 acres, or 8'7 
per cent, in Great Britain. Barley on the other hand showed an 
increase in England of 104,737 acres, 7'6 per cent,, and in Great 
Britain an increase of 108,903, or 6‘6 per cent. Oats showed a 
decrease of 93,322 acres, or 5 per cent, in England, and 116,438 
acres, or 3-9 in Great Britain ; Eye a decrease of 4,247 acres in 
Great Britain; Beans a decrease of 11,175 or 3*9 per cent, in 
Great Britain ; and Peas the considerable decrease of 37,562 
acres, or 18 per cent, in Great Britain. 
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Taking crops otlier than corn, Ave find Potatoes decreased ])y 
20,231 acres in Englan<l, and 21,55fi acres in Great Britain; 
Turnips and Swedes, 19,026 in England, and 27,001 in Great 
Britain; Mangolds, 64,100, or 13*3 per cent, in England, and 
67,191 or 13*7 per cent, in Great Britain; whilst “Clover, 
Sainfoin and Grasses under rotation” increased by 2,434 in 
England, and decreased by 21,145 in Great Britain. There 
was a big decrease of acreage under this crop in Wales. Bare 
Fallow in England increased by 11,916 acres, or 41^ per cent, 
and in Gi’eat Britain by 41 per cent. 

Live Stock. 

In England, Horses used for agricultural purposes decreased 
by 89,939, or just under 11 per cent. For the United Kingdom 
there was a decrease of 7 per cent, in this class of horse. 

The total number of horses for the United Kingdom shows 
a decrease of 6 per cent, and there was a decrease of 3,402 
horses in England. 

Cattle during last year dropped in numbers 1*8 per cent in 
England; the chief decrease was in cows or heifers in milk, 
for here there was 6*7 per cent, less than the previous year. 
For the United Kingdom cattle increased by 21,965, the 
increase being due to Ireland. 

Sheep again decreased by 4*6 per cent, for the United King¬ 
dom, and in England they have dropped by 5 per cent, to the 
total of 13,736,438. Breeding Ewes in England showed a 
decrease of 6 per cent. Pigs once again show a considerable 
decrease, amounting to 17 per cent, for the United Kingdom, 
and just under 15*7 per cent, for England. There was a large 
drop in the number of Sows kept for breeding, in England, the 
decrease being 15 per cent. 

Pkobctcb Returks. 

The Wheat crop last year produced in Great Britain 5,675 
quartexs, or aboxxt *75 per cent, less than the previous year. 
The decrease in England was *5 per cent., but the yield per 
acre for Great Britain was veiy near to the average of the last 
ten years. Scotland and Wales also showed a decrease, though 
the yield per acre in both these countries was above the average. 

Barley considerably increased in yield in England and Great 
Britain, the amount of inci'ease being 15 per cent, and 13 per 
cent, respectively. The acreage under Barley was considerably 
increased last year and this accounts for the greater returns as 
the yield per acre was below the average, except in the case of 
Scotland. 

Oats, after showing a decrease for the two previous years, 
last year showed an increase of 138,561 quarters, or 1 per cent. 

COoAtlnned on p8«e 
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Table I.—^Acreage under Crops and Grass; and Number of Live 
Scotlandy Great Britain^ Ireland, and the United Kingdom 


England 


Total Area f excluding water) 


1913 1914 


Acres 

32,389,114 


Wales 


1913 I 1912 


Acres 

4.74n,6f»l 


Scotland ^ 


1913 1912 


Acres 

19,070,194 


Total Acreage jnder Crops | 


1,754,587 


2,760,197 


Arable Land. 
Permanent Grass i 


.110,361,849 110,596,843 
.,14,013,946 18,817,650 


Wbeat . 

Barley or Bere 
Oats.... 
Bye .... 
Beans 

Peas.... 
Potatoes . 

Turnips and Swedes 
Mangold. 


Vetches or Tares . 
Lucerne - 
Hops 

Small Fruit . 

CJlover, Sainfoin, and 
under Rotation 
Other Crops . 

Bare Fallow . 


1,663,453 

1,469,781 

1,772,247 

51,037 

267,003 

163,437 

416,697 


409,150 

54,626 

14,272 


Grasses 


100.414 

57,013 

36,676 

75,784 

’ 2,239,510 
131,280 
381,115 


Horses need for Agricultural, 

Unbroken I One year and abovel 
Horses j Under one year .| 

Total . . 

Other Horses* 

Total op horses 

other Cattle Two years and 
above . 

„ „ One year and 

under two . 
„ M Under one year 

Total op Cattle . 

Ewes kept for Breeding 
Other Sheep:—One year andj 
above , .i 

i« „ Under one year] 

Total of sheep 

Sows kept for Breeding . J 
Other Pigs.| 

Total op Pigs 


No. 

726,795 

6,533 

184,809 

84,312 


1,821,962 

1.365.044 

1,865,569 

53.UU9 

275.729 

200.362 

436,948 

1,015,958 

473,250 

60,545 

20,241 

74,294 

L^.159 

56,073 

34.829 

76,887 

2^237,071 

130,724 

269,199 


696,384 

2,058,203 


38.135 

89,075 


, 738,433 
2,021,764 


1,276 

607 


56,463 

10,306 

796 

129 

A973 

531 


1,073 


1,384 

6.789 


1,002,449 

239,400 


1,241,849 


1,501,790 

497,291 

1,050,535 


952,259 


4,991,208 


5,275,345 

2,652,044 

6,809,049 


1 13,736,438 

246,967 

1,664,553 


1,911,520 


No. 

816,734 

6,7Bo 

190,688 

85,380 


No. 


1099,567 

145,UjW 

1,345,231 


1,810,742 

451,465 

1,017,004 

1,053,021 

955.223 


1,463 

35,128 

31,542 


138,654 

21,643 


59,634 

100,090 

171,302 

189,023 


5.087,455 


725,736 


2,881,980 

5,969,543 


11,423,946 

, 768,661 
1.201,341 


14,604.489 


3,303.848 


291,184 

1,978,970 


156,694 


2,270,154 


190,582 


41,412 

91,484 

206,910 

1,124 

1,272 

773 

25,955 

56,985 

12,414 

877 

111 

5,081 

646 


1,110 

285,942 

1,509 

4,526 


No. 


1,689 

35,756 

21,502 


148,436 

12,32 .i 

160,760 


238,191 

47,618 

95,191 

186,496 

186,866 


754,265 


11,495,143 

, 762,731 
1,291,102 


4,797,919 


3,301,954 

1,495,965 


54,784 
198.248 
937,916 
5aP0 
8 5.968 
713 
149,080 
432,139 


7,758 
»11,187 


7,135 

1,474,052 

2,478 


No. 

138,018 

1,324 

30504 

13,555 


183,301 

21,140 


304,441 

363,448 

67,540 

273,161 

301,461 

241,310 


1,240,010 


2,913,998 

1,214,457 

2,672,071 


3,548*876 


6,801,1^ 


42,897 

183,619 


14,713 

117,040 


226,516 


131,753 


4,821,334 


1,496,307 


62,373 
191,673 
956,575 
6,810 
8 8.421 
1,184 
140,768 


5,369 
48 
6,972 
8 8,182 
33 

7^44 

1,468,016 

3,024 

7,021 


No. 

147,917 

1,202 

30,823 

13,078 


193,020 

__12^ 

205,267 

361,851 

74,610 

232,375 

279.063 

336,468 


1,184,376 


2,971,489 

1,271,067 

2,761,811 


7,00i367 


19,668 


nfe97l27'! 


i to 1)6 used, for 


for service. 
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Stock, as returned on June 4,1913 and 1912, in England^ WaUs^ 
{including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands), 


(xreat Britain 




Total Area (oxcludmff waier) 


Acres 

56,208,959 


Acres 

20,247,197 


Total Acr|^o^^uiider drops I 31,996,024 14,691,557 14.673,778 


Arable Land . 
Permanent Grass ^ 


.14,360,187 14,660,303 4978,580 4,088 551 
. 17,567,114 17.335,721 9,712,977 9,685,227 


United Kingdom. 


Acres 
76.641,609 ' 



Wheat . 

Barley or Bere 
Oats.... 
Rye .... 
Beans s . . . 

Peas.... 

} Potatoes. 

Turnips and Swedes 
Mangold. 

Cabbage, Kohl-Babi at 
Vetches or Tares ® 
Hops 

Small Fruit . 

Clover, Sainfoin, and 
under Botation 
Other Crops . 

Bare Fallow , 


purposes® 

Unbrohen f One year and abo' 
Horses (in-1 Under one year 
eluding stallions). 


Cows and Heifers in milk or in 


1,92.5,737 

1,648,201 

3,029,054 

60,943 

285,422 

202,319 

612.671 

1,512,536 

488,486 

173,538 

137,987 

34,829 

85,141 


0 15,734 «15,213 

2,630,097 2,6.30,495 
00,494 85,428 


945,334 

259,661 

119,409 

1,054,140 

266,923 

119,960 

387,821 

98,843 

51,677 

882,163 

101,502 

10,667 

1,324,404 

1,441,023 

541,341 

544,332 

2,695,391 

3,784,389 

1,605,220 

1,598,986 

1,423,786 

1.462,()86 

1,383,591 

1,.34 4,570 
1,518580 
1,378,6.57 

1,05,5,067 

1,109,681 

1,161,757 

1,027,373 

1.071,485 

1150,654 

6,963,854 

7,020.086 

4,932,626 

4,848,498 

9,813,389 

10,110,508 

1,411,770 

11)16,024 

4,63.5.062 

9,688,061 

1 4.916778 
110,022,356 

714,368 

1,49A586 

769.158 

1,054,647 

23,081,412 

^057,732 

3,620,724 

A828,829 

295,568 

1,938,287 

. i ■' ■ ' 

858,749 

3,803,048 

105,410 

954,950 

m.842 

1,193,115 

2,233,855 

2,655,797 

U)60,3«0 

1,323,967 


6,643,146 6,668,701 
284,96,5 279,347 

396,472 281,231 


Other daltle;-— 

Two yo.arfl and above . 
One year and under two. 
Under one year. 

TOTAL OP CATILB 


Kwes kept for Breeding . 
Other Sheep 
One year and above. 
Under one year. 

TOTAL OP SHBEP 


Sows kept for Breeding 
Other Pigs . 


TOTAL OP PIGS . 


0 Figures for Ireland include Orchards. 

7 Furnished bv the Uepartment of Agriculture and Technical Bistruction for Ireland, 
» Figures for Scotland relate only to Beans harvested oscom, 

» Figures for Scotland include Beans, Mashlum, &c„ for Fo^r, 

1 o Hohl-l^bi was not separately distinguished in Sootkuxd in 1913. * 
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Table II-—Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per Acre of rack 
of the Principal Crops in Great Britain, m li>13 and 1912, tvith 
the Average of the Ten Years 1903-1912. 


Total Produce 


Oropf &c. 


England 
Wales . 
Scotland 


, Yield 
I per Acre 


Average 
of the 
Ten Years 


1913 1 1912 191311912 1903-1912 


Qrs. I Ora Acres Acres Bush- Bush. Bush. 

. 6,511,839 I 6,514,234 1.6BH.438 1,821,931 3r32 2874 :u-42 

. 130,319 1 136,113 38,135 41,383 2734 26*: 1 :i7-<)0 

. 282,939 , 299,448 54,779 62,373 41-32 38’41 39*68 


GreatBritain 6.925,1 17 6,979,79 5 1,750,367 1,9 25.687 ^54 | 29 00 31-55_ 

TBniiand4 . 5,984,454 l^lOaSe 1,469,776 1,365,038 32-57 30-47 3?99 

Wales . . 338,386 344,049 80,075 91,484 30-39 3l)-09 30*89 

Scotland . 920,716 862,436 198,243 191,670 37‘16 3600 35-69 

.toat Britan 7,243.556 1,757,094 1,648,192 32*98 JU-09_ ^1*19 

■Engtod*^~ 8,531,574 8,292,549 1,772,247 i865,569 38*61 35*^ 

W^es , . 847,263 853,141 202.453 206,910 33*48 32*99 34*01 

Scotland . 4.501,607 4,596,193 937,914 950,575 38*40 38*44 37-42 

^ Great Britam ilii’o,444 13,741,883 2,912,614 3,029,054 38*13 30*29 39*62 

'England j” 910.935 ^92^62' 257,491 269.U88 28*30 27’41 2fS)~ 

Wales . 3,787 3.479 1.091 1.121 27*77 24*83 27-06 

Scotland .j 27.875 37,039 5,967 8.421 37*37 a5*73 

.Great Britain 942,507 965,5^ 264,549 279,530 28‘50 27*63 29*99 

'England . 420,612 1 485.608 127,367 ”172^ "26-41 ^‘53 ”2670 


England 
Wales . 
Scotland 


,441 26-41 22-53 26-70 

023 23-42 22*75 22*46 

613 24*77 28*78 27*82 


/England 

Wales 

Potatoes -{Scotland 



i Great Britain 422,380 j 489,585 127,903 173,677 22*55 

Tons I Tons Ton^ Tons 

/England , 2,754,487 2,115,033 416,697 436,948 6*61 4*1^ 

Wales . . 140,168 126,006 25,338 25,955 5*53 4*85 

- Scotland . 970,805 938,593 149,080 149,708 6*.51 6;27 

. G^tBrit^ 3,8^4W 3,179,591,115 612,1)71 0-54 5 19 

/'England . 11,938.443 i2lii,97r ’^2.380" irSiT ITgO 

Wales . . 857,880 802.791 66.463 56,985 15*19 14*(9 

Scotland . 7,335,857 7,390,878 432.130 439,592 10-98 W;81 

Great Britain'iO,130,180 20,278.039 1,48<^979 13*69 13*41 


'England 7,434,471 8.572,407 409,150 473,250 18*17 18*11 

Wales . • 176,6o2 214,938 10,306 12,414 17*J4 17*31 

Scotland 36,421 49,373 1,840 2 ,8’12 19*79 17*60 


. Great Britain 7,647,544 8,836,718 421,296 488,480 ig-is 18'09 

Rprfand 2,473,158 TsoiSs l7533,005 U78.S) 'nJury 20*18 

Wales . ^ 230,910 226.157 167,470 175,934 28*29 25*71 

Scotland 688.310 BHISB 415,114 423,592 33*16 30‘41 

Great Britain 3,397,378 2.675,208’2,Ilf),595 1,978,501 32*12 27*04 


6,601,990 6,343,423 5,326,804 5.108,269 25*26 24*84 I 


England . 5,70i936 5,530,664 4,504,078 4,394,906 25*.‘i3 25*17 

Wales . . 638.,318 563,868 56^614 540,028 22*57 20*63 

Scotland . 258,736 248,991 157,112 166,735 32*9-1 29*87 



1 Including Bere. 

• a certain arearetumed as picked or cut green amounting to 9,697 acres 

in Jiinmand and Wales in 1913. 

certain area returned as picked or cut green amounting to 36,259 jicres 
in England and Wales in 1913, v..., 

ir ®returned as cut green in 1913. 

Figures for Scotland are liable to revision. 
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Table III.—Preliminary Statement showing the Estimated 
Total Production o/Hops in the Years 1913 and 1912, ivith 
the Acreage and Estimated Average Yield per Statute Acre^ 
in each County of England in which Hops were grown. 


COUSTIBS 

Estimated totil 
pioduoe 

Aci eage retui ne d ou | 
4th June ^ 

Estimated aveiage 
i leld per icre 

1913 

1 

1912 

1913 

1912 j 

1913 

1912 


Owt. 

Owt. 

Acres 

Acres 

Owt 

Owt 

^Biist 

47,395 

71,415 

6,103 

5,993 

777 

1342 

jMid . . . 

73,899 

85,718 

7,481 

7.3',0 

9 88 

1169 

EentJ Weald 

63480 

100,277 

8,360 

8,077 

783 

1342 

' Total, Kent 

186,774 

260,410 

21,944 

21,400 

851 

1217 

Hants .... 

7,274 

18,473 

1,556 

1,516 

467 

1219 

Hereford . 

22,138 

29,430 

5,439 

5,236 

4-07 

562 

Surrey .... 

2,959 

5,204 

557 

513 

531 

1026 

Sussex .... 

22,536 

34,098 

2,889 

2 84? 

7‘&0 

1199 

Worcester . 

13,600 

24,880 

3,157 

3,186 

4*28 

781 

Other Counties i. 

160 

863 

134 

133 1 

.3*43 

1 

6*49 

Total . . 

265,041 

373,438 

35,676 

34,829 

1 7-17 

1072 


1 GHoncester, Salop and Stafford. 


Note —Tlie total production m 1913 is estimated at 255,641 cwts., which is smaller 
than in any year ^mce 1909, and 118,000 cwt&.less than last year. The average yield per 
acie IS 7*17 c^vts or 21 per cent below the average ot the past ten years and about 33 
per cent, less than last year. 

Table IV .—Quantities and Values of Com Imported into the 
V 7 iited Kingdom in the nndernoted Years. 

IFrom the JOecemher Acc0\(,Kti> reluting to Trade and jyavigatwH of 
the United Kingdom.'] 


Description 


Quantities 



Yalnes 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1911 

1912 

1913 



Owt. 

Owt. 

Owt. ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wheat .... 

88,007,787 

1 

1 

1 

1 

38,909.816 

46,446^ 

43,860.900 

Wheat meal and dour 

10.063,132 

10,188,476 

11,978,1.33 

5,277.043 

5,618,504 

6,347.77]? 

Barley .... 

21,545,420 

20,126,294 

22,439,648 

8,266,145 

7,871.681 

8,077,214 

Oats .... 

18,273,037 

18,300,400 

18,331,163 

5390.970 

6,338,451 

6,692,899 

Peas .... 

2.196,094 

2,574.707 

1,978,313 

1,013,862 

1.291,602 

1,006,743 

Beans .... 

1.029,101 

1,256,741 

1,340,405 

375,333 

470,847 

568,189 

Maize .... 

38,602,330 

43,877,338 

49,156,953 

10,718,183 

13,593,216 

18,770,342 

Oatmeal, groats, and 1 
rolled oats . f 

835,983 

832,3X8 

868,877 

598,406 

602,674 

607,761 

Maize meal . 

643,810 1 

610,310 

491,827 

224,416 

mm 

182,413 

Other kinds of com \ 
and me«}i . f 

1,829,263 

1,684,284 

1,786,178 

748,723 

802.039 

76L582 


^ Excluding Bice HeaL 
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Table Y. —Average Prices of British Corn per Imperial 
Quarter in England and Wales^ as ascertained xmder the 
Gorn Returns Act^ 1882, in each Week of the Tear 1913. 


Week ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Week ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 



a 

d. 

a d. 

8. 

d, 1 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d 

8. 

d 

January 4 . 


30 

5 

28 6 

19 10 

July 5 . 

83 

1 

25 

2 

21 

(1 

January 11 . 


30 

3 

28 4 

19 

2 

July 12. . . 

33 

4 

25 10 

19 

4 

January IS . 


30 

5 

28 6 

19 

4 

July 19 . 

33 

6 

24 

9 

20 

5 

January 25 . 


30 11 

28 10 

19 

4 

July 26 . . . 

33 10 

24 

1 

20 

8 

February 1. 


31 

1 

28 11 

20 

2 

Aufinist 2 . 

34 

1 

24 

0 

20 

3 

February 8 


31 

0 

28 10 

20 

1 

August 9 . 

34 

1 

24 

9 

19 

U 

February 15. 


30 

9 

29 1 

20 

2 

August 16 . 

34 

3 

24 

7 

18 

7 

February 22. 
March 1 . 


.30 11 

28 8 

2<l 

7 

August 23 . 

33 

7 

26 

5 

18 

8 


31 

0 

28 6 

20 

4 

August 30 . 
September 6 

32 

7 

29 

0 

17 10 

March 8 


31 

3 

28 5 

20 

n 

31 11 

30 11 

17 

8 

March 15 


31 

1 

27 11 

20 

2 

September 13 

31 

9 

31 

5 

18 

0 

March 22 


31 

1 

2S 6 

19 11 

September 20 

31 

7 

30 

9 

17 11 

March 29 


31 

3 

27 6 

19 

7 

September 27 

31 

6 

30 

1 

17 

9 

April 5. 


31 

4 

27 0 

19 

9 

October 4 . 

.31 

3 

29 

9 

17 10 

ApnU2. . 


31 

3 

27 8 1 

19 

2 

October 11 . 

31 

0 

29 

1 

17 10 

April 19. . 


31 

6 

26 11 1 

18 10 

October 18 . 

30 11 

28 

8 

17 

9 

April 26. . 

May 3 ■ 


31 

8 

28 7 

19 

3 

October 23 . 

30 

7 

28 

7 

18 

0 


32 

2 

25 11 

19 

6 

November I 

30 

1 

28 

2 

17 

9 

May 10 . 


32 

6 

25 9 

19 

6 

November 8 

30 

0 

28 

1 

17 

9 

May 17 . 


3210 

25 4 

19 

9 

November 15 

30 

1 

27 

8 

17 11 

May 24. . 


32 10 

25 3 

19 11 

November 22 

30 

4 

27 

5 

18 

1 

May 31 . . 


32 

7 

■ 26 1 

20 

1 

November 29 


9 

27 

0 

18 

4 

June 7. . 


32 10 

26 2 

19 

8 

December 6 

31 

2 

26 

8 

18 

4 

June 14 . 


32 

8 

24 7 

3D 

2 

December 13 

31 

2 

26 

5 

18 

6 

June 21 . 


32 

8 

23 10 

19 

8 

December 20 

31 

a 

25 11 

18 

5 

June 28. 


32 

8 

24 3 1 

1 

19 

1 

December 27 

31 

0 

25 10 

18 

4 


Average of year. 

31 

8 

27 

3 

10 

1 


Table YL —Annual Average Prices per Quarter and Total 
Quantities of British Com sold in the Towns in England 
and Wales making Returns under the Corn Returns 
Act, 1882, in the Tear 1913. 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


8 . d. 

8 , d. 

«. d. 

Qrs. 

Qis. 

Qrs. 

1913 

31 8 

27 3 

19 1 

2,511,297 

2,948,1130 

639,298 


Table YII. —Annual and Septennial Average Prices per 
Bushel of British Com in the Tear 1913, with the Value 
of 100?. of Tithe Rent-^charge. 


ATiTinn.! 

average price 

Septennial 
average pnce 

Value of 

tithe rent-charge of lOOZ. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Calculated on 

average 

Calculated on 
septennial 
average 

a d. 

3 Hi 

.. d, 

3 H 

8, d. 

2 ii 

s. d. 

4 1 

8. d. 

3 3i 

s. d. 

2 4i 

& 8. d. 
76 3 6i 

£ s. d. 

75 16 4 
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Table IX .—Average Prices of Wool tn each Year from 
1893 to 1913 inclusive. 


Year 


British 



Leicester! 

Halt-bred 1 

Southdown! i 

Lincoln 3 

189$ 

Per lb 
d d 

Per lb 
d. d 

Perth 
d d 

Per lb 
d. 

to 0\ 

9ito lOi ' 

lOi „ 12 

lOi 

1891 

10 

91 „ 101 

91 „ 12 

1 10^ 

1895 

n „ 101 

9* ,, 11 

» Hi 

12 

1896 

„ 11 

91 „ 101 

91 Hi 

lU 

1897 

8J „ 10 

8i „ 91 

8i „ lOi 

n 

1898 

8 „ 8} 

71 „ 81 

81 „ 9i 


1899 

7 » 8 

7 81 

H „ n 


1000 

6i ,, 7i 

61 „ 81 

b „ 12 

n 

1901 

„ 6 

6i„ 91 

7i » n 


1902 

6 » H 

3} 6} 

71 „ n 


1908 


71 „ 8 

81 „ 111 

7i 

1904 

8^ « 9^ 

9i „ 101 

91 „ Ilf 

lOi 

1905 

ni „ 12 

111 ,, 121 

ii;131 

m 

1906 

12J „ IS 

131 „ 141 

141 IH 


1907 

12J „ 125 

121 .. 131 

131 16 

m 

1908 

81 „ Si 

81 „ 10 

111 121 

8i 

1909 

81 „ 81 

10 „ m 

121 131 

82 

1910 

91 91 

111 „ 121 

14 „ 15 

H 

1911 

95 „ 101 

111 ,, 121 

13i „ 14f 

H 

1912 

91 „ lOJ 

111 „ 12 

131 141 

m 

1913 

11t » 121 

131 13| 

141 161 

Uh 


1 Computed from the prices given m The Eeonovmt newspaper. 
» Extracted from ** The Torhmre Daily Obeeroer Wocd Tables." 
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in Great Britain, and 239,025 quarters, or 2*8 per cent, in 
England. The yield per acre in every case except Scotland 
fell below the average. 

The Bean crop of England last year was 1*4 per cent, below 
that of the previous year ; Wales and Scotland showed a yield 
per acre above, but England was 5 per cent, below the average. 

Peas also showed a decrease amounting to 13 per cent, in 
England. Only 623 acres are under this crop in Scotland and 
Wales out of a total of 127,993 acres in Great Britain. 

Potatoes last year gave the very considerable increase of 30 
per cent, in England and 21 per cent, in Great Britain. The 
yield per acre was also considerably above the average. 

Turnips, however, showed a decrease of 1 per cent, in 
England and the yield per acre, except in Scotland, was some 
way below the average of the last ten years. 

Mangolds also showed a decrease amounting to 2 per cent, 
in Great Britain. This decrease being due to the less acreage, 
as the yield per acre was above that of 1912. 

Hay from Clover showed the substantial increase of 36 per 
cent, in England and 23 per cent, in Great Britain. The yield 
per acre in Great Britain being 9 per cent, above the average. 
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Hay from Permanent Grasses also showed an increase of 
3 per cent, in England and 4 per cent, in Great Britain. The 
yield per acre being above the average for England, Scotland 
and Wales- 

Hops showed a decrease of 31 per cent., and every district 
was considerably below the average yield per acre. 

Exports and Imports. 

Last year the Imports of Wheat into the United Kingdom 
were less by 3 per cent, in quantity than those of the previous 
year. In value the decrease was 5 per cent. There was a droi^ 
in the imports of wheat fi*om Russia, Argentina, India, and 
Australia, whilst those from the Unite<l States showed the very 
large increase of 70 per cent. There was a 17 per cent, increase 
in imported Plour. 

With Barley there was an increase of 11 per cent, in quantity 
and a little over 2 per cent, in value. 

In Oats we find a slight decrease in quantity but one of 
10 per cent, in value. 

Peas imported last year show a decrease of 2 per cent, in 
quantity whilst in value they decreased by 22 per cent. 

Beans on the other hand advanced 22 per cent, in quantity, 
and 20 per cent, in value. 

The imports of Maize again show a large increase amounting 
to 12 per cent, in quantity and in value 1 per cent. The supply 
of maize did not, however, reach the amount imported in 1907 
(53,379,950 cwt.). 

“ Other kinds of Corn and Meal ” were imported in greater 
quantities than in the previous year, the increase being 6 per 
cent., whilst in value there was a decrease of 5 per cent. 


THE WEATHER OF THE PAST 
AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 

The wet summer of 1912 was succeeded by a fair dry autumn 
which proved of inestimable value to the faimer, and rendered 
the outlook for the coming year more than ordinarily favour¬ 
able. The following winter months were, however, characterised 
by an unusual prevalence of wet stormy weather, which con¬ 
tinued, with unimportant breaks, throughout the greater part 
of the spring. The land became in time thoroughly soddened, 
and, in addition to the damage which resulted to the autumn 
sown crops, the work of spiing sowing was delayed to quite 
a serious extent. Nothing, in fact, appeared to be thriving 
well but the pastures, which made luxuriant growth, and as the 
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late spring and early summer were fairly fine, an abundant 
hay harvest was secured in nearly all districts. The succeeding 
months were exceptionally dry, and favourable for all but the 
root crops which, towards the end of the season, presented a 
stunted and sickly appearance. At the time of the cereal 
harvest the weather was, upon the whole, very favourable, and 
in spite of the untoward influences of the winter and spring 
seasons the crops proved, upon the whole, about equal to the 
average, the only material deficiency being in the yield of oats. 
Good falls of rain in September helped to save the roots and 
proved also of great value to the grass lands, the promise of 
keep for the winter months being in the end exceptionally 
good. The weather contrasts presented by the various seasons 
of 1913 were indeed striking, and a long search through the 
meteorological annals would scarcely reveal another year in 
which the winter and spring months were at once so stormy 
and wet, the summer so exceptionally dry, and the autumn so 
unusoally mild. 

The Winter of 1912-13. 

The winter of 1912-13, which was, upon the whole, an 
unusually open one, was marked at the outset by a frost which 
attained considerable severity in all the more northern districts. 
Cold weather set in towards the close of November, and 
between the 30th of that month and the 2nd of December the 
sheltered thermometer fell below 10** in many parts of North 
Britain, the lowest readings reported being P at West Linton 
(Peeblesshire), 2® at Balmoral, and 3® at Scaleby, near Carlisle, 
and Allan’s Green, in Northumberland. On the surface of the 
ground the thermometer touched zero in several places, and at 
Worksop it fell 4® below that point. Over our southern counties 
the cold was far less severe, few places reporting a shade 
temperature much below 25®. Snow fell at about the same time 
in many parts of the country, heavily in the north, where the 
depth amounted in some places to between six and seven inches. 
A more severe snowstorm was experienced over the northern 
and central districts on January 9 and 10, and was accompanied 
by a heavy gale from the South-Eastward. At Bauceby, in 
Lincolnshire, the snow lay on this occasion in level places to 
a depth of fourteen inches, at Morpeth to eighteen inches, and 
in some parts of Scotland to a depth of more than twenty 
inches. In addition to that already mentioned the only winter 
frosts worthy of note were those of January 13—^14, 
February 14 and February 23, In the first instance 
sheltered thermometer fell to 8® at Mayfield, in Staffordshire, 
and to 10® at Newton Bigg, in Cumberland; on February 14 it 
reached 19® at Llangammarch Wells; md on February 23 it 
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sank to 14° at Mayfield, Stafi!s. At nearly all other times the 
winter was mild and stormy, and in December and January it 
was also very wet. The rainfall was as a rule distinguished 
rather by undue frequency than by excessive weight, but 
between December 11 and 14 a very heavy fall was experienced 
in Cumberland and North Wales, the aggregate amount for the 
four days being as large as 9*7 in. at Pen-y-G-wryd, at the ^foot 
of Snowdon, 8*8 in. at Seathwaite, in Cumberland, and 5*J in. 
at Bettws-y-Ooed. Some of the worst weather of the winter 
occurred at about Christmas time. On Christmas Eve the 
western and northern parts of the United Kingdom were 
visited by a heavy gale from the South-Westward, and on 
Boxing Day a storm of still greater severity occurred in the 
southern and south-western districts, heavy rains being expe¬ 
rienced at the same time in nearly all parts of the country. 
During the gale of December 26 the wind blew, in gusts, with 
a velocity of 88 miles per hour in the Scilly Islands, an<I 98 
miles per hour at Pendennis Castle, on the shores of Falmouth 
harbour. Towards the middle of February the weather became 
quieter and much drier, and over England and Wales as a 
whole the total rainfall of the month amounted to little more 
than half the avei*age. Between the 10th and the 25th there 
were in fact many places in which no rain fell for a fortnight, 
and at Llandudno and Beaconsfield the drought lasted for 
sixteen days. For the winter as a whole the mean temperature 
was well above the average, the excess of warmth being greatest 
in the east and south-east of England. Rainfall exceeded the 
normal by as much as 27 per cent, in the midland counties, 
and 32 per cent, in the south-western districts ; in the north¬ 
east of England the excess was not more than 7 per cent. 
Bright sunshine was generally deficient, but in the soutli- 
eastern counties the total duration agreed very closely with 
the average. 

The Spbing op 1913. 

The fair, quiet weather experienced during the latter half 
of February proved of comparatively short duration, the 
succeeding spring months being mostly changeable and very 
wet. March winds were as boisterous as usual, but in place 
of the cold, dry Easterly breezes which bring with them the 
proverbial “ peck of dust ” the gales were more often from the 
Southward or South-Westward, the principal storms occurring 
between the 4th and 6th, the 15th to 18th and the 22nd to 23i*cl. 
About the middle of the month the gales were accompanied by 
hail and snow showers (in some parts of Lincolnshire as much 
as four inches of snow fell on the 17th), and on the 15th 
thunderstorms were experienced in many scattered jdaces. 
The South-Westerly gale which occurred on the night of the 
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22nd was especially severe in the south of England, and resulted 
in the destruction of Worthing pier. The mean temperature 
of March was above the average, but there was an almost entire 
absence of genial spring days, very few places experiencing at 
any time a shade reading as high as 60\ The only frost of any 
consequence occurred early on the 18th, when the sheltered 
thermometer fell to 20" at Pulbeck, to 19" at Bellingham, and 
to about 15" in some parts of central Scotland. In April the 
weather was almost as rough as in March, stormy periods 
occurring about the 11th, between the 15th and 20th, and 
between the 26th and 29th. The gales of the 11th were from 
the Southward, but the wind was unusually cold, and was 
accompanied in many districts by considerable falls of snow. 
On the 11th and 12th the thermometer over the northern and 
central parts of Great Britain rose very little above the freezing 
point, and on the night of the 12th it fell many degrees below 
it, a shade minimum of 19" being recorded as far south as 
Wokingham. In th^ closing week there was, for the first time 
in the season, a welcome touch of spring warmth, the ther¬ 
mometer at inland stations in the south-east of England 
touching 70". The weather was, however, still very xmsettled, 
and on the evening of the 29th thunderstorms of considerable 
severity were experienced over a large portion of the country. 
In May the weather was of a proverbially changeable character, 
but in the south and east of England it was much drier than 
in March or April, Throughout the greater part of the month 
the thermometer was low, and at the close of the first week 
sharp ground frosts were experienced in most places. Thunder¬ 
storms occurred in the southern counties on the 2nd, and heavy 
falls of rain in many northern districts on the 9th and 10th, 
but after the latter date the weather improved, and in many 
places in the south and east of England no rain was experienced 
for more than a fortnight. In the closing week the weather 
became thundery and very warm, shade temperatures of 80" 
and upwards being experienced on several occasions and in 
many parts of England. In the London district, where the 
thermometer on the 26th and 27th touched 84®, a shade 
reading exceeding 80" was recorded on each of the six days, 
May 25 to 30, a spell of warmth without precedent in the 
Mays of the previous half century. 

For the spring as a whole the mean temperature was, if 
anything, slightly above the average. Rainfall was ^eatly in 
excess of the normal, both as regards frequency and intensity. 
At most places situated in the western and southern districts 
there were at least twelve to fifteen more radny days than usual, 
with a total fall amounting to more than half as much again as 
the average^ the wettest region being in the south-west, where 
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the excess no less than 69 per cent. In the east of 
England the excess was small, only 17 per cent. Bright sun¬ 
shine \sas everywhere deficient, especially in the south-wcbtern 
district, where the loss throughout the season amounted on 
a mean to more than an hour per day. 

The Summer op 1913. 

The summer of 1913 was, for the most part, not only cool 
and cloudy but remarkably dry—a most unusual combination 
of meteorological events at such a season of the year. The 
absence of rain was perhaps all the more noticeable seeing that 
the very diy season was immediately preceded by one of the 
wettest summers on record. Over England and Wales as a 
whole the total summer rainfall in the one year amounted to 
nearly four times as much as in the other. 

June opened with a period of cool unsettled weather, and 
on the Sth or 6th heavy rains were experienced in the hilly 
poi*tions of the western and northern districts. An unusually 
severe summer gale occurred on the 9th and 10th, with 
exceedingly heavy falls of rain in Cumberland and North 
Wales, but after this the weather improved, and for nearly 
three weeks a large portion of the country experienced a 
drought of considerable severity. Temperature was at first 
rather low, but subsequently rose to a high summer level, the 
warmest weather occurring on the 16th or 17th, when the 
thermometer exceeded 80* in many districts, and reached 87" 
at Greenwich and Wimbledon, and 88" at Wantage. On the 
latter day severe thunderstorms were experienced in Cambridge¬ 
shire and Huntingdonshire, the accompanying rainfall amount¬ 
ing to more than an inch and a half in many places. At Great 
Paxton, near St. Neots, nearly three inches fell in the space of 
an hour and a quai’ter. After a short spell of cooler weather 
the thermometer again rose, and on the 29th it exceeded HO" in 
several parts of our southern counties. July was mostly cool, 
cloudy and dry, but severe thunderstorms which occurred on 
the 6th, the 10th, and between the 14th and 15th deposited 
heavy falls of rain locally, many places recording in a few 
hom’s as much as an inch to an inch and a half. On the night 
of the 14th to 15th, during a very severe thunderstorm, nearly 
three inches was collected at Mayfield, in Sussex. The absence 
of bummer warmth was rather remai^kable, very few places 
experiencing during the month a shade temperature appre¬ 
ciably above 75". Between the 27th and 29th, however, the 
thermometer in some central and southern districts managed 
to reach 80", and at Killerton, near Exeter, it touched 83". At 
a large number of places situated in the western half of the 
United Kingdom, the di’ought which had commenced about 
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July 10 continued unbroken until August 8 or 9, and in some 
scattered places for very much, longer. At Exmouth there was 
no rain foi* twenty-nine days, and at Teignmouth for thirty 
days, while at South Hanningfleld, Essex (a district in which 
the drought appears to have been very local), there was none 
between July 20 and August 22, a period of thirty-four days. 
Towards the end of August the weather gradually broke up, 
and between the 29th and 31st sharp thunderstorms and heavy 
rains occurred in many parts of the country. The most general 
fall was reported on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, where the 
rains of the 30th and 31st amounted to between 1-5 in. and 
2'5 in., and sufficed (in spite of the previous di*y weather) to 
swell the monthly total to an amount considerably in excess of 
the average. August produced very few warm days, but 
temperatures slightly above 80® were observed locally between 
the 2nd and 4th and the 28th and 30th, a reading as high as 
84® being recorded at Worksop on the 4tb, and at Matfield, 
near^Tonbridge, on the 28th. 

The mean temperatm*e of the summer was below the 
average, the deficiency being greatest in the eastern and south¬ 
eastern counties. The rainfall of the season was exceptionally 
small. In the wettest district (the north-western) the total 
amount was little more than two-thirds, and over the country 
generally it was considerably less than half the average, and 
was much smaller than in any summer of the previous twenty 
years. The driest weather of all occuiTed in the south-west, 
where the total rainfall amounted to only 39 per cent, of 
the avei’age. At Exmouth very little more than an inch fell 
in the period of 103 days, running from May 15 to August 25. 
The total duration of bright sunshine during the summer was 
everywhere small; in the midland and north-eastern counties 
the mean daily allowance for the entire season was more than 
thi*ee-qaarters of an horn* below the average. 

The Autumn op 1913. 

An unusually cool summer was followed by one of the 
mildest autumns the country had experienced for many years, 
and at the close of November the appearance of vegetation in 
many parts of England showed no indication whatever of 
the eaidy approach of winter. The mildness was due not so 
much to the presence of any very high temperatures as to 
the absence of low ones, and more especially to the warmth of 
the nights. Over a large portion in fact of central and southern 
England the season passed without any frost worthy of note, 
even upon the surface of the ground, an occurrence without 
precedent in autumnal records extending back for more than 
thirty years. 
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Rainfall, Temperature, and Bright Sunshine experienced over 
England and Wales during the whole of 1913, with Average 
and Extreme Values for Previous Tears. 


Rainfall 




TOTAL Fall 


No OF DATS WITH RAIN 

Distncts 


For 47 years, 1866-1912 


For 32 years, 1881-1912 


In 

19U 

A\ei 

Extremes 

In 

1913 

Aver- 

Exti ernes 


. 

age 

Dnest 

Wettest 


age 

Driest 

Wettest 


In 

In 

In 

In 





North-eastern . 

220 

255 

199 (1884 
and 1005 ) 

372 ( 1872 ) 

IbO 

186 

162 ( 1884 ) 

208 ( 1894 ) 

Eastern . 

211 

249 

19 1 (1874 
and 1887 ) 
192 ( 1887 ) 

331 ( 1872 ) 

176 

181 

156 ( 1898 ) 

205 ( 1894 ) 

Midland 

264 

275 

398 ( 1872 ) 

178 

179 

148 ( 1887 ) 

210 ( 1882 ) 

South-eastern . 

271 

289 

215 ( 1887 ) 

417 ( 1872 ) 

1C9 

174 

137 ( 1899 ) 

197 (1882 

North-webtem ^ 





and 1903 ) 

'With North >■ 
Wales . J 
South-western,') 

345 

377 

249 ( 1887 ) 

692 ( 1872 ) 

203 

200 

163 ( 1887 ) 

226(1903) 

with South (• 
Wales } 

396 

417 

28 3 ( 1887 ) 

686 ( 1872 ) 

204 

200 

159 ( 1887 ) 

235 ( 1882 ) 

Channellslandsi 

321 

321 

262 ( 1887 ) 

418 ( 19 x 0 ) 

203 

210 

1C9 ( 1899 ) 

251(1886) 



Mean tempebatube 

EOITBS OF BBIGHT SUNSHINE 

1 


For 47 years, 1866-1912 


For 32 years, 1881-1912 

Districts 1 

1 



. 





In 1 
1913 j 




In 

1913 





Aver- 

Extremes 

Aver- 

Extremes 


1 

age 

Coldest 

Wannest 


age 

Cloudiest 

Sunniest 


0 ' 

o 

0 

0 





North-eastern 

489 

476 

448(1879) 



1335 

1006 0884) 


Eastern , 

488 

487 

456 ( 1879 ) 

610 ( 1868 ) 


1586 

1267(1888) 

1864(1899) 

Midland 


485 

456 ( 1879 ) 

511 ( 1868 ) 

1193 

1404 

1158(1912) 

1716(1893) 

South-eabtem 

North-western,') 


49 8 

4b 7 ( 1879 ) 

514 0898) 


IblO 

1245(1888) 

1983(1899) 

with North > 
Wales . ) 

492 

486 

467(1879) 


1317 

1402 

1198(1888) 

1683(1901) 

South-western,) 
with South }■ 
Wales j 

504 

500 

481(ib88) 

528 (x868) 

1417 

lb39 

1294(1912) 

1964(1893) 

Ohannellslandsi 

526 

522 

507 ( 1885 ) 

543 ( 1899 ) 






Is OTB —The above Table is compiled freon information given in the Weekly Weather 
Report ot the Meteorological Office 

iFor the Channel Iblands the “Averages” and “Rstremes” of Rainfall and Mean 
Temperature are for the thirty-two years, 1881-1912. 
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The Rainfall of 1913 and of the previous Ten Years^ ivith the 
Average Annual Fall for a long period^ as observed at thirty- 
eight stations situated in various parts of the United Kingdom, 



1913 

Rainfall of Previous Years 
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Total 
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1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1908 

1905 

1904 
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ENGLAND AND WALES: 

In. 

cent 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Durham 

ii 3*4 

-14 

29*2 

23*0 

24*9 

24*8 

19*4 

24*8 

23*8 

19*2 

19*0 

30*8 

27*2 

York .... 

205 

-19 

33*0 

2.51 

24*8 

24*8 

21-8 

25*6 

228 

207 

208 

30*3 

25*3 

Norwich 

244 

-11 

35*0 

267 

31*8 

2^8 

25*2 

26*3 

285 

23*0 

215 

29*4 

27*3 

Yarmouth . 

22*6 

-11 

33*6 

20*4 

28*5 

24*2 

225 

21*9 

280 

22*6 

21*0 

25*1 

25*3 

Cambridge . 
Rothamsted. 

187 

-18 

273 

19*0 

22-8 

231 

17*6 

21*2 

22*4 

19*0 

176 

305 

227 

220 

-21 

33*6 

27*6 

297 

28*8 

23*4 

253 

26*8 

24*8 

232 

36.3 

279 

Nottingham. 

Oheadle. 

22-3 

-10 

30*1 

19*4 

24*7 

25*2 

21*3 

23*6 

21*8 

18*6 

200 

32*3 

24*8 

31-2 

- 6 

38*9 

23*8 

.36*5 

37*7 

333 

31*9 

34*3 

2 B 7 

20*3 

39*2 

32-8 

Hereford 

29-8 

+10 

32*9 

25*4 

36*4 

24*0 

23*9 

297 

23*6 

24*0 

25*0 

37*8 

m 

Cirencester . 

305 

-1 

39*2 

24*3 

33*2 

32*1 

245 

28*9 

26*2 

261 

288 

41*1 

307 

Oxford .... 

25-2 

+ 1 

.32*5 

20*9 

2«*9 

27*5 

23*9 

26*9 

24*0 

21*0 

227 

35-9 

25-0 

London (Kew) . 

2 *9 

- 9 

28*0 

231 

25*5 

23*7 

ij 2‘2 

23*8 

236 

22*6 

21*2 

38*2 

240 

Hastings 

30*7 

+ 5 

32*0 

29*8 

28*9 

31-4 

22*0 

23*3 

287 

269 

24*6 

32*3 

29*1 

Southampton 

320 

+ 4 

,37*3 

304 

33*6 

38*1 

27*8 

30*8 

33*1 

26 -i 

31*0 

43*2 

30*9 

Stonyhurst 

421 

-30 

541 

44*2 

63*3 

488 

48*3 

500 

497 

38*8 

39*6 

58*9 

46*8 

Manchester (City) 

20-8 

-14 

406 

311 

37*5 

37*0 

32-5 

33*9 

37*0 

29*8 

26*5 

38*7 

84*7 

Liverpool . 
Llandudno . 

25'» 

10 

30*2 

25*8 

‘28*6 

284 

289 

26*6 

28*1 

240 

25*1 

34*4 

28*8 

31*8 

+ .3 

33*0 

30*5 

367 

320 

30*8 

26*3 

31*6 

261 

260 

38*5 

308 

Pembroke . 

41*6 

+18 

41*0 

38*6 

38*9 

331 

38*5 

37*2 

42*6 

28*2 

31*8 

46*8 

35*1 

Clifton .... 

310 

-10 

447 

29*0 

42*4 

36*8 

26*6 

34*3 

30*1 

25*0 

30*9 

42-8 

34*6 

Oullompton. 

37'4 

+ 5 

47*8 

35*0 

46*8 

34*4 

27*5 

33*4 

33‘9 

28*1 

34*9 

42*7 

85*7 

Plymouth . 

Soilly (St. Mary’s) 
Jersey (St. Aubins) . 

36*5 

+ 2 

47*0 

37*« 

44*3 

35*2 

31*() 

36*3 

33*4 

30*5 

41*4 

45*8 

35*9 

34*8 

+ 4 

36*5 

34*2 

36*6 

27*0 

247 

29*3 

29*8 

27*5 

34*4 

399 

33*6 

26*6 

-23 

43*3 

317 

44*4 

317 

26*2 

28*6 

29*2 

30*3 

87*3 

38*2 

34*2 

aMean forthe whole of 1 
England and Wales J 

1 29*0 

- 6 

36*8 

28*8 

34*5 

31*3 

26*6 

29*9 

29*9 

25*6 

28*0 

37*5 

31*0 

Scotland : 







j 



1 




Stornoway . 

470 

- 3 

547 

48*3 

53*0 

46*2 

53-6 

43*8 

43*2 

507'56*7 

62*1 

48*6 

Wick .... 

24*6 

-36 

32-5 

27*4 

32*5 

336 

32*0 

29*6 

33*2; 

32*3 

25*3 

36*9 

29*3 

Aberdeen 

238 

-22 

29-3 

27*5 

•277 

30*4 

28*0 

28*7 

31*6 

28*5 

237 

36*3 

307 

Balmoral ^ , 

31*2 

-13 

38*3 

29*9 

37*5 

30*8 

26*2 

31*8 

391 J 

35*6 

24*9 

44*3 

36*0 

Leith .... 

17*9 

-26 

25*3 

19*9 

26*8 

27*1 

22*1 

30*7 

30*2 1 

19*2 

23*4 

30*9 

23*8 

Marchmont . 

281 

-24 

31*9 

317 

28*9 

34*2 

307 

33*3 

38*9 

27*4 

26*1 

386 

34*4 

Fort Augustus . 

45*5 

+ 2 

50*3 

44*8 

42*2 

37*4 

43*9 

42*0 

61*8 

43*6 

44*4 

66*0 

44*6 

Glasgow 

36*2 

- 6 

41*0 

36*3 

39*2 

39*3 

35*8 

42*6 

401 1 307 

337 

53*3 

387 

«Mean for the whole \ 
of Scotland . f 

40*4 j 

-3 

45*4 

417 

43*2 

41*8 

431 

44*5 

46*3 

41*4 

43*1 

571 

41*8 

Ireland: 

1 

1 



_ ■ - 

r"” 

r 





m 


Belfast .... 

137*7 

+12 > 

44-7 

36*3 

40*6 

|367 

1 387 

381 

36-2 

31*8 

31*8 

38*6 

Markrec Castle . 

1 45*7 

+ 9 

49*1 

42*3 

53*5 

407 

'47*3 

45*2 

44*6 

39*0 

44*9 

541 

42*0 

Armagh. 

351 

+10 

36-8 

27*8 

82*6 

28*9 

i 331 

316 

30*1 

29*9 

SOD 

36*3 

31*9 

Dublin .... 
Birr Castle (Parsons- 

28*8 

+ 3 

277 

23*5 

35*4 

26*9 

! 23*8 

27*0 

22*8 

25-3 

m 

31-8 

28*0 

town). 

35*4 

1+7) 

34*5 

31*0 

34*2 

29*8 

i 33^ 

33*9 

32*6 

257 

33 D 

Kilkenny . 

351 

,+ 6 j 

30*4 

36*3 

37*4 

SOI 

33*5 

32*4 

287 

m 

31*6 

42 D 

m 

sMean for the whole 1 
of Ireland. . j 

41*9 

1+ 6 

41-0 

36*5 

41*0 

35*3 

; 39*2 j 
1_ 1 

397 

367 

34*6 

m 

47*9 

39-5 


Tbd Avarage Fall is In nearly all oases dedncad from observatioas extending over the 

for each country is based upon observations made at a large number 
of stations in addition to those given above. 

* The dgures forthe years prior to 190d are tor BiasmaTf whiohoeased report^g after 1905, 








438 The Weather of the Past Agricultural Year. 

[< out iniKd fiom i igt 4.>i] 

Over the southern half of England the opening week of 
September was mai*ked hj exceedingly heavy tails of rain, and 
on the 4th and 5th severe thunderstorms occuiTed in Cornwall 
and Devonshire, especially ai’ound Dartmoor. At Princetown, 
dnring a thunderstorm on the early morning of the 4th, eight 
bullocks were killed by lightning in one spot, and nearly an 
inch and tlii*ee-quarters of rain fell in the space of an hour. 
The occurrence of heavy local downpours was, in fact, a 
prominent feature in the weather of the early autumn. On 
September 12 and 13 exceedingly heavy rain occurred in Wales 
(as much as 4 in. at Haverfordwest in the two days), and on 
the 16th and 17th the north of England and the noi'th midlands 
were similarly affected. At Newcastle-on-Tyne nearly two- 
and-three-quarter inches of rain fell on the 16th in an hour 
and a half, and on the following day a phenomenally heavy 
downpour occurred in and around Doncaster. At four rainfall 
stations in the neighbourhood the amount ranged between five 
and six inches, and was, in common with that which visited 
the Norwich district on August 25—26, 1912, one of the 
largest ever recorded in the less hilly portions of the United 
Kingdom. The warmest September vreather occurred in the 
closing week, mostly about the 27th, when the thermometer 
in the shade rose above 75^ in many places and touched 82® at 
Whitby. The nights were at the same time unusually mild ; 
at Manchester on the night of the 2Gth the thermometer did 
not fall below 65®. In October there was practically no cold 
weather at all and scarcely any night frosts, the few recorded 
being too slight to exercise any serious effect upon vegetation. 
Thunderstorms and heavy local falls of i*ain were again 
frequent, the principal downpours occurring between the oth 
and 7th, when most parts of England were in turn afi*ected; 
on the 14th, in the mountainous districts of Cumberland and 
North Wales, and on the 26th in the south-eastern qxuirter of 
England. On the evening of the 27th a violent tornado swept 
along the Tail Valley, Glamorganshire, wrecking many build¬ 
ings and causing some loss of life. Connected, in all probability, 
with the same disturbance, a furious whirlwind occurred a 
little later in the Church Stretton district, where a considerable 
amount of damage to trees and farm buildings was reported. 
November was marked by a continuance of unusual warmth, 
and was in most places the mildest experienced since the year 
1881. The only frosts of any consequence were restricted to 
small areas and occurred between the 6th and 9th and on the 
23rd; on the latter occasion the sheltered thermometer fell to 
21'" at Wokingham, and to 22® at Raunds, near Northampton. 
Heavy rains were not nearly as frequent as in September or 
October, but considerable falls ocemTed arouiid Snowdon on 
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the 12th, 17th, and JOth, and in Wales and the south-west of 
England on the 20th. 

Foi' the autumn as a whole the mean temperature was 
considerably above the average. In the \^estern and northern 
parts of the country the season was less mild than in 1908 or 
J89S, ])at in the east and south-east of England it ^\as the 
mildest for at least foi*ty yeais past. The autumn rainfall was 
below the average in the northern parts of the country, but 
above it in all the central and southern districts, the greatest 
excess, 19 per cent., being in the south-eastern counties. The 
duration of bright sunshine differed but little from thenoimal; 
in most districts it was slightly in excess. 


12 Patten Bead, 

Wandsworth Common, S W 


Prbdk. J. Brodie. 


NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS, AND REVIEWS. 

The Sovernment Scheme for the Improvement of Livestock.— 
At the Farmers’ Club Dinner in December, 1912, Mr. Runciman, 
Piesident of the Board of Agiuculture, announced that the 
Development Oommissionere had strongly recommended to 
the Treasury the release of moneys from the Development 
Fund for the purpose of the improvement of livestock and 
for the financial assistance to milk-recording societies. A 
Parliamentary White Paper, containing a scheme with this 
object, was issued in August, 1913 :— 

“The main object of the scheme is to afford a means of 
demonstrating to groups of fanners, especially the smaller 
farmers, that it is sound economy and of pecuniary advantage 
to use only sound and high-chss sires, and to keep records of 
the milk yield of their dairy cows with a view to getting rid 
of poor milkers and improving by judicious selection and 
breeding the productiveness of their herds. Preference in 
the assistance contemplated is to be given, as far as possible, 
to occupiers of agricultural holdings which either do not 
exceed 100 acres -in extent, or if exceeding 100 acres are of 
an annual value for purposes of income-tax not exceeding 
lOOZ,” 

Financial help is to be given under this scheme for the 
provision of high-class bulls, boars, and stallions, to milk- 
recording societies, and to selected agricultural institutions 
for the employment of livestock officers. The total amount 
of financial assistance that the Board is allowed to give is as 
follows :— 
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e 

(1) Grants to societies or individuals foi the proMsion of bulls 13 SOO 

(2) Giants to societies for the pio\ision of boais . . 1,000 

(3) Grants to hea^y hoise societies . . 8,SOO 

(4) Giants to milL-recoidmg societies. . . r),()00 

(Jj) Giants to the selected agncultuial institutions for the 

employment of livestock officeis . . 8,400 

C 377000 


The Board has divided England into ten provinces. They 
have allocated to these provinces and also to Wales and 
Monmonth grants in accordance with the estimated proportion 
of holdings above 20 acres and under 100 acres. The ten 
provinces are estimated to contain 81 per cent, of such 
holdings, and Wales and Monmouth 19 per cent. The amount 
of the grant for England has been apportioned between the 
districts in accordance with the distribution of animals. 

For the provision of bulls, annual grants of not more than 
15?. per animal are to be given to clubs and societies, or 127. to 
an individual owner. The latter will only receive grants when 
the livestock officer is satisfied that it is not possible to form a 
bull club, and further, no individual will receive a grant unless 
the livestock officer is satisfied that in return for the grant the 
bull will be available for a greater number of cows belonging 
to the smaller farmers than it was previously. Not moi'e than 
four annual grants are to be made to any one individual, and 
not more than five to any society, for each approved bull 
provided by it. Not more than one-third of the sum available 
for grants in any one year is to be spent in grants to individuals. 
After the year 1918-19 assistance by way of loans repayable 
without interest will be available if the financial position of 
the Development Fund warmnts it. 

Grants in aid of the provision of boars will be made to 
societies only ; 47. for each approved animal for the first joar 
and 27. for the second. 

Grants are to be ma<le to heavy horse stallion societies 
provided the societies do not hire stallions to travel at a fee 
exceeding 37. 38. No grant will exceed 807. per approved 
stallion, of which not more than 407. will be a direct grant, 
the remainder being utilised, if necessaly, for “assisted 
nominations.” No reduction is to be made in service fee 
except in “assisted nominations.” The stallions for which 
grants are to be given will be approved by competent experts 
and registered under the Board’s scheme. As to the grants 
to be given to milk-recording societies, preference is to be 
shown to societies already in existence and formed on a 
co-operative basis. Each society shall employ a “tester” to 
check and take records, the appointment of such tester to be 
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approved by the Livestock Committee of the Advisory Council. 
(See below.) The ten selected agricultuml institutions of 
England and the two of Wales and Monmouth are to receive 
gx'ants for the salaries and expenses of a livestock officer, 
whoso duties will he to promote and carry out the scheme in 
the area to which he is appointed. 

To administer this scheme each province will have an 
Advisory Council to be comprised of nominees (1) of the 
selected Agricultural Institution, (2) of the Education Com¬ 
mittee, (3) of the Board. The Advisory Committee will 
appoint a Livestock Committee, whose duties will be to make 
recommendations to the Board in respect of the allocation of 
the various grants amongst the counties comprised in the 
province, to advise the Board on the conditions to be attached 
to the grants to be given towards the cost of hiring and pur¬ 
chasing animals, and generally to advise the Board when 
required in connection with the improvement of livestock. 
They may appoint such sub-committees as they think fit. 

The administrative body will be a County Livestock Com¬ 
mittee constituted of two members of either the County 
Agricultural Education Committee or sub-committee of the 
County Council, nominated by the County Council, not less 
than two practical stock breeders appointed by the above 
members, and at least one member of any recognised county 
breed society. The County Livestock Committee may appoint 
such sub-committees as they may think fit. 

The Livestock Committee will decide, after being acquainted 
by the Board of the amount of grant at their disposal in the 
province, the amount to be allocated to each county. The 
County Livestock Committee will prepai*e a scheme for dealing 
with the grant and will submit it to the Board through the 
Livestock Committee, The animals will be selected by a 
selection committee appointed by the County Livestock Com¬ 
mittee. Applications for gi*ants are to be made through the 
livestock officer who will be a member of each selection 
committee. 

Attached to the White Paper is a schedule showing the 
allocation of grants for the improvement of livestock. The 
Paper can be obtained from Messrs. Wyman Sons, price M 

W. E- P. 

The Sugar Industry in Prance.—In view of the interest 
which has been aroused in the cultivation of sugar-beet in this 
country, it may be timely to di’aw attention to ihe very marked 
reduction in the area devoted to this crop in Prance. In the 
Bulletin de la Sodite dee Agrkult&urB de France for July 1 
last, M. Emile Pluchet discusses the causes in an article entitled 
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The Crisib in the Sugar industry and the Cultivation of Sugar- 
beet.” He states that bince the Brussels Convention in 1902, 
35 per cent, of the factories have disappeared, the area under 
beet has been reduced by 26 per cent., and the amount of sugar 
produced (even in an exceptionally rich year) has declined by 
16 per cent. The figures are the more surprising seeing that 
there is a further reduction of 9 per cent, in the area sown in 
1913. The contributory causes are stated as follows ;— 

(1) The abolition of bounties, which has caused a loss of 
about 7 francs per ton of roots to the manufacturer. 

(2) The increase in the cost of manufacture, coal, coke, 
lime, &c., all having gone up in price to an extent which adds 
3*50 frnncs per ton to the cost. 

(3) The new methods of raising and handling the crop, 
machines and implements replacing hand labour, and causing 
the roots to be delivered with a much larger quantity of 
adherent earth. No account of this is taken in the weighing, 
with the result that the loss to the manufacturer is put at 
2 francs per ton. 

xlltogether, then, it appears that the manufacturer has 
suffered an additional burden of 12%50 francs per ton. Against 
this there is a certain set-off in the reduction of the price paid 
to the grower for density exceeding seven degrees, which makes 
the roots cheaper by 4 francs per ton than they were ten years 
ago, and leaves the manufacturer to face a net additional 
burden of 8*50 francs per ton. So far it appears to be the 
manufacturer who has suffered most, which must be an unusual 
state of afliairs and one which cannot long continue, and the 
writer of the article points out that the burden will most 
certainly be transferred to the grower. In view of the magni¬ 
tude of the industry in so many departments of Northern 
France, he urges the necessity for joint action between grower 
and manufacturer to secure the aid of Parliament in the 
prevention of a serious disaster. The measures proposed are 
not stated in the article, but the writer remarks that no return 
to the bounty system is desired, for sooner or later it would be 
bound to operate against the industry. 

C. S. 0. 

"'“A Pilgrimage of British Farming.”—By A. D. Hall.— 
Those who had the privilege of reading the story of this 
pilgrimage in the columns of the Times will feel grateful for 
the opportunity of possessing it in permanent form. It does 
not always happen that a work which primarily appears at 
intervals gains in interest and value when thrown together. 
But this is a case where it does in an exceptional degree. What 
were articles in the Tunes become in this book chapters bound 
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by a far closer connection than exists between the parts of 
most books that are written as such, and this merit of Mr. 
Hall’s book is associated with its other merits. The author 
had a very definite object in view when he set out on his 
pilgrimage, and although it took a considerable part of three 
years to caiTy out that object, it was not changed in the 
slightest, nor was the enthusiasm with which it was pursued 
diminished. “ Men mostly learn by example,” says Mr. Hall, 
“by looking over the hedge.” Well, this book contains an 
account of what was seen during one of the longest an<I most 
thoughtful looks over the hedge that has ever been taken in 
the history of British agriculture. The eyes which looked 
were all the time those of the practical farmer. Other objects 
would undoubtedly invite their inspection, but they are not 
introduced here, and there is not a sentence that has not a 
bearing on practical problems in farming. Within this 
wisely restricted range of what is immediately interesting 
to farmers there is a remarkable clearness and accuracy of 
observation and what is seen clearly and fully is reproduced as 
clearly and fully in simple and appropriate language that 
brings the picture within the reach of the plainest man who 
knows and cares anything about agidculture. 

For everyone, no matter how wide his knowledge of the 
country may be, this book will change a vague and general 
impression about fanning methods pursued in many parts into 
knowledge clear and definite enough to be of interest and 
assistance. During the three years 1910, 1911, 1912, almost 
every important district in the kingdom was surveyed, from 
Cornwall in the south to the fertile and well farmed portion of 
Bast Rosshire in the north. Not even Ireland is missed. 
There is no attempt to give exhaustive local information. No 
single man could acquire and impart such information, and no 
single book could contain it, but the principles, according to 
which appreciation of good farming is here expressed and 
criticism of inferior farming offered, are everywhere applicable. 
Criticism ranges from the sympathetic chiding of men whose 
“ farming is unprogressive and unenlightened ” to the frank 
and repeated condemnation of the “ bad fai*ming which pays 
by cutting down expenditure to a minimum and making a 
profit of all that can be skimmed off the land.'^ With the 
discriminating appreciation and criticism which it contains the 
fm'ther this book goes the more it will stimulate landlords, 
farmers and even labourers to higher achievement. 

With reference to the relations of these three classes 
interested in agriculture Mr, Hall has some remarks to offer. 
From what he saw of the Land Court in Ireland he is not pre¬ 
possessed in its favour. Taking the test of the part they 
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playe<I in bringing British agriculture through the depression, 
anti of the work done by such men as Townshend and Coke, 
he believes landowners might yet prove capable of meeting the 
new demands of the time. In particular he would have them 
exercise some authority in bringing up the standard of farming 
from the low level to which it has fallen under many tenants. 
He sees no necessary evil in the emigi'ation of labourei’S from 
the villages, one highly paid man with machinery being better 
than several low paid and inefficient. But in economics as in 
other sciences there have been rapid developments, and men 
seem afraid to express their views, lest, in Mr. Hall’s own words 
on another subject, ‘‘ they may at any time require remodelling 
. until they are hardly recognisable.” The remarks twice repeated 
on the necessity and advantage of a good general education for 
farmers are very fine. The common-sense and enthusiasm 
which mark the treatment of every practical problem have 
once more a fitting expression in this final appeal for an open 
and susceptible mental attitude on the part of farmers. 

J. 0. 

“Farm Management.*’—By G. F. Warren.—Mr. Warren is 
Professor of Farm Management in the New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University. The subjects of which he 
treats would be classed under agricultural economics in this 
country. “ Farm management,” he says, ‘‘ is the study of the 
business principles in farming. It may be defined as the science 
of the organisation and management of a farm enterprise for 
the purpose of securing the greatest continuous profit. . . . 

The be^ way to find out what methods of fai’m organisation 
and management are most successful is to study the methods 
now used and the profits secured on large numbers of farms, 
and determine how the more successful ones difCer from the 
less successful, and find to which of the differences the success 
is due.” 

In the United States, investigations into these matters have 
been caivied on for a number of years, and there is now a large 
body of evidence from which to draw conclusions, evidence 
collected from inquiry among farmers, from cost accounts, 
census data, travel and study in different parts of the United 
States and experience in farming. Some results of this activity 
are set forth here. It has been found that “ most farme 3 *s have 
a hobby that is overdone while other things are neglected. 
It requires good judgment to keep the farm development 
properly balanced. ... A careful farmer may hope for 
crop yields a fifth better than the average, and production per 
animal a half better than the average.” Some people are 
inclined to argue that success altogether depends on the man, 
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but the reply is that by studying many farms it is possible to 
learn by what methods success is attained. “ Merely being an 
unusual man does not amount to anything, unless one does 
something definite. Successful farms differ from unsuccessful 
ones by perfectly tangible things.” 

The chapter on “ Farm Records and Accounts ” is valuable 
and interesting. A clear, though rather arbiti*ary, distinction 
is drawn between mere book-keeping and cost accounting, the 
system of accounts which the author recommends. This 
system he regards as an investigation into the internal organisa¬ 
tion and management of the fai*m, the object of which is to 
enable the farmer to organise his business more ejfficiently. 
Records or accounts kept on this principle makes it possible to 
see what style of farming pays best, and by what changes the 
farmer can tighten up Ms management in order to get the 
greatest profits. So great is the value of this system that it is 
now regarded as much more important than the mere book¬ 
keeping which involves only a record of sales and purchases. 
British agriculturists have hitherto paid little or no attention 
to this system, but the Institute for Research in Agricultural 
Economics, at Oxford University, has now taken it up, and 
with the co-operation of many farmers in England and Scotland 
has succeeded in establishing it pi'etty widely. By this means 
much useful information is being obtained which will prove of 
immense advantage to the farming community. 

J. 0. 

“An Agricultural Faggot.”—By R, H. Rew.—One of the 
rarest gifts which nature bestows is that faculty of clear¬ 
sightedness which enables its possessor to view passing events 
in their proper perspective, to assign to them their true causes, 
and to understand and appreciate their meaning. It is a 
faculty much to be desired, though not always found, in the 
student of agricultural economics, and it is this faculty wMch 
has made the occasional articles and papers by Mr. Rew of so 
much value and interest to those for whom they have been 
intended. Those reprinted under the modest title of An 
Agricultural Faggot have appeared at intervals during the 
past twenty-five years, and although their author suggests that 
some of them may have a flavour of antiquity, the fact is that 
the historical subjects ai'e of perennial interest, whilst the 
chapters dealing with social and economic questions relate 
to matters which are still being debated and which are 
still unsettled. The chapters are ten in number, the first 
of them being a reprint of the paper dealing with agri¬ 
cultural history which aroused so much interest at the 
Farmers’ Club so recently as May last. Others relate to 
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co-operation amongst farmers to secure political, social, and 
commei*cial advantages; the middle-man in agriculture (Mr. 
Rew grants that he is often indispensable, and not always the 
parasite that over-enthusiastic co-operators assume him to be) ; 
the migration of the agricultural labourer a (dispassionate 
analysis of the position of the rural worker in the year 1892, 
which is of particular interest in that many changes which 
were being advocated at that date, such as Parish Councils, Old 
Age Pensions, &c., have since been effected) ; whilst to many 
people the paper read last year to the members of the British 
Association on the nation’s food-supply will be of chief interest 
as being the most authoritative attempt to set out the relative 
values of imported and home-produced food. 

These and other papers read at various times before limited 
audiences are now available to all those who love the land,” 
and their collection and publication at the moment when so 
much amateur effort is being brought to bear upon land 
questions of every kind is particularly opportune. 

C. S. 0. 


SIR RICHARD POWELL COOPER, Bart. 

Sir Richard Cooper, who died after a short illness on 30th 
July last, was born on 21st September, 1847. He was the only 
child of Mr. Henry Cooper, of Clunbury, Aston-on-Olun. 
He tirst intended to follow the veterinary profession, and 
he passed out of the Royal College of Yeterinary Siu*geons 
with honours. Ultimately, however, he entered the family 
firm of 'William Cooper and Nephews, the well-known agri¬ 
cultural chemists of Berkhamsted. 

From this time his agricultural interests were rapidly 
extended, and Sir Richard Cooper soon became very prominent 
in the development of the foreign market for English pedigree 
stock. A farmer himself on an enormous scale in England, 
Australia, South Africa, South America, and Russia, he showed 
farmers abroad in our colonies and in foreign countries the 
value of our pure-bred stock of all classes, and it would not be 
too much to say that no one individual has done so much to 
create the present world-wide demand. Shorthorns, Red Polls, 
Shropshire sheep, and several breeds of pigs, all vrere kept by 
him either at Shenstone, or at Ashlyns, and the showyard 
record of his Hocks and herds was a remarkable one. 

Sir Richard became a Member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society in the year 1888, and was elected to represent Stafford¬ 
shire on the Council in 1905. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the Finance, the Showyard Works, Farm Prizes, 
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and the Special Committees. A business man of exceptional 
shrewdness, he had unbounded faith in the policy of a 
migratory show-yard, and probably most members of the 
Society are aware that when the question of abandoning the 
permanent ground at Park Eoyal was under discussion, he 
guaranteed to bear any loss which might attend a return to the 
migratory principle during the first few years. The present 
strength of the Society’s position is sufficient evidence of the 
soundness of his judgment. 

The resumption of the Farm Prize Competitions, which 
now form so popular a feature in connection with the annual 
country meeting, was likewise due to his generosity, for he 
undertook to provide for the whole of the expenses in connec¬ 
tion with them until the Society should be in a position to take 
over the liability. 

Sir Richard married, in 1872, Elizabeth Anne, daughter of 
Mr. Elias Ashmole Ashmall, of Hammerwich, Lichfield, who 
survives him. He was created a baronet in the year 1905 in 
recognition of his services to agriculture, and he is succeeded 
by his son, Richard Ashmole Cooper, M.P. for Walsall. He 
also leaves another son and three daughters- 

C. S. 0. 


MR. H- HERBERT SMITH. 

Mr, Henry Herbert Smith, who died on October 19,1913, 
was the son of Sir William Smith, LL.D., D.C.L., F-R.S., 
Editor of the Quarterly Bevieiv, and was bom in the year 
1851. He joined as partner the late Mr. William Bryan 
Wood, surveyor and valuer, of Chippenham, in 1879, and 
in 1881 became personal agent for the Marquess of Lans- 
downe’s Wiltshire estates, a position he held until the time 
of his death. Mr. Smith possessed a practical knowledge 
of agriculture and was a Vice-President of the Surveyor’s 
Institution, a Commissioner of the Lea Valley Drainage, and 
Gilbey Lecturer on the History and Economics of Agriculture 
at the Cambridge University, 1900—1903. He was also 
associated with many other institutions, including the Wilt¬ 
shire Bacon Curing Factory, of which he was the Chairman 
and Managing Director. In addition to contributing many 
articles on agricultural questions to the Quarterly Bevie^^ and 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. Smith published a book entitled, 
The Principles of Landed Estate Management He became a 
Member of the Society in the year 1874, and was elected the 
Member of Council for the division of Wiltshire in 1905. At 
the time of his death he was a member of the Veterinary Sub- 
Committee and had taken a very active part in the enquiry 
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undei'taken by the Sub-Committee on the question of the 
disease of Swine Fever. Mr. Smith, who married Emily, 
daughter of Mr. Arthur Hall, of the East Indian Civil Service, 
leaves a son (who was a partner with his father) and two 
daughters. 

T. M. 


MR. MARTIN J. SUTTON. 

Me. Maetin John Sutton, although not a Member of the 
Council at the time of his decease, was a representative of the 
Society on the National 4gi*icultural Examination Board, a 
body composed of representatives of the Highland and Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Scotland, and the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, and it is a melancholy fact that only on the 
Monday previous to his death he was elected Chairman of the 
Board. He had been a Member of the Society since the year 
1878, and subsequently in 1882 became a Governor. He was 
elected a Member of Council in 1883, and continued to 
hold that office until the year 1904. 

"While taking an interest in the livestock section of agricul¬ 
ture, Mr. Sutton will be better remembered by the very valuable 
services he rendered in connection with the Journal, and the 
Educational work of the Society. In June, 1900, Mr. Sutton 
attended, as the Society's delegate, the International Congress 
in Agidcultural Education wMch was held in Paris, and at 
which he read a paper dealing with the Society’s efforts to 
promote agi*icultm*al education in this country. 

In many other directions Mr. Sutton took an active intej-est 
in agriculture, and was a Vice-President of the Smithfield Club. 
He was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and other foreign 
Orders had been conferred upon him. On the occasion of the 
Geneml Meeting of Members of the Society held at the Royal 
Agidcuitural Hall on Wednesday, December 10,1913, Mr. Sutton 
moved a vote of thanks to the Earl of Northbrook, the President, 
for his services dm*mg the year of his Presidency. 

Ab the head of the firm of Sutton and Sons, of Reading, Mr. 
Sutton possessed great business capacity, which was apparent 
when mattei*s of importance were under discussion at meetings 
at which he was present. 

Mr. Sutton was born in 1850, and died on December 14, 
1913. He was twice married, and leaves two sons and a 
daughter by the first inandage. 


T. M. 
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Horthbbook, Earl of. Carr, Richardson. liooEus, 0. 
FBLLowES,Rt.Hon.SirA E. ‘^Cooper, W F. Tindall, C. W. 

Bowen-Jonbs,S ir J.B., Bart. Cornwallis. F. S \V. *Voeloker, Dr. J. A. 
Grebnall, Sit G., Bart. Crutchley, Plrct. ‘•Warburton, 0. 
Thorold, Sir J. H., Bart. Greaves, R. M. Wheeler, E. Y. V. 

♦McFadyban, Prof. Sir J, Harrison, W. ^ Wood, I'rof. T. B. 

Adeanb. C. R- W. Mathews. Ernest. 

* Seientifie JiCemhers of JSjtechd Committee not Memnern of (\)Hneil, 

General Shrewsbury Committee. 

The Council, with the followingreprebeutativei> of the TiOOAL Committee:— 
The Mayor of Shrewsbury. Lloyd, Col. A. H. O. 

Blower, B. Pridbat7x, R P., Toini (lerU, 

Clarke. H. C. Stanikr, Bcvillu, M P. 

Cureton, Dr. Clothier, Edward, Loeul Seeretanj. 

Honorary Director,— Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O, 
Secretary, —Thomas MoRow, 16 Bedford Square, W.O. 

Editor of Journal, —C. S. Orwin, Hon. M A., AgrieHllurat £ronomies Inditufet 
Oxford, 

Consulting Chemist,—B t, J. Augustus Yoelckek, M,A., F.I.C., 1 Tudor 
Street^ Londori^ M.C. 

Consulting Veterinary Surgeon ,—Prof. Sir John McFadyban, Hoyal 
y^erinary College^ Camden 

Botanist ,— Professor R. H. Bifpen, M.A., School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
Zoologist ,— Cecil Wabburton, M.A., Srhool of Agriculture,^ Cambridge, 
Consulting Engineer ,—F. S. Courtney, 25 Vicfona Street, We&tininster, S,W, 
Surveyor—J. R. Haylor, F.R.I,B.A,, SmWds Banh Chambers, Derby, 
Co7isulting Surveyor ,— George Hunt, Evesham, Worcestershire, 

Publisher ,— JOHN Murray, 60a Albemarle Street, W, 

Sotieitors.—GATOLkXD, Wolfe, Gaze & Clarke, 13 Sufolb Street^ S,W, 
Sanheri,—T:BX London County and Westminster Bank, iSS(. James's Squwte 



Distribution of Governors and Members of the Society. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY, AND OF ORDINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Blxovoiul 

DlBTEIOT 


Numbbe of K’itmbbr 

GtOVJBRNORS 

AND OEDHTABy OEDINAEY MBUIIBES OF COUNCIL 

Members Members 
opCouncii 


BBDFORDfaHIRE . 

93 

Cheshire . . . 

343 

Cornwall . . 

92 

DERBYSHIRE . 

143 

DORSEr , 

91 

Hampshire and 

) OAtf 

Channel Islands 

1 oio 

tibrtfoedshirb . 

218 

LANOASHIRE AND ISLE 1) 

OF Man . 

j 

Middlesex . 

106 

Monmouthshire . 

69 

Norfolk . . . 

612 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

196 

Northumberland 

205 

Staffordshire . 

276 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

108 

YORKSHIRE, N.R. . 

193 

SCOTLAND. . . 

224 


BUOEINGllAMSHIBSr 

Devon , , . 

DURHAM , . . 

ESSEX.... 
Herefordshire . 
Deioestershibe . 

LONDON . . . 

Nottinghamshire 

RUILAND . . . 

SHROPSHIRE , . 

Suffolk . 

SURREY . . . 

Wiltshire , 
Yorkshire, w.e . 

SOUrn WALES. , 


Berkshire 

OAMBRIDGESniRE . 

Cumberland , . 

Glamorgan . . 

GLODOBSTEESIIIRE 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
KENT , . . , 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

Oxfordshire . . 

SOMERSET. . . 

SUSSEX . , . 

WARWICKSHIRE . 
WESTMORLAND 
YORKSHIRE, B,R. . 
Ireland . 

NORTH WALES 


FOREIGN OOUNTBIES . . . 

MEMBERS WITH NO ADDRESSES 


J. H. Htiward. 

Hon. J. E. Cro&s; G Norns Mid- 
wood. 

W. J. Hosken. • 

J. T. 0. Eadie. 

A. Hi&cock. 

J. Falconer; Capt .Percy Sewaid. 
Richardson Carr. 

W. Harrison; T. H. Miller. 

A W Perkin, 

L. C. Wngley. 

f E. W.Betts; Daviq Brown; Lord 
I Hayings; Henry Overman. 
Sir 0. V. Kni8htley. 

G G. Rea 5 Viscount Ridley. 
John Myatt; R. G. Patterson. 

B. V. V. Wheeler. 

Capt. Clive Behrens. 

T. A Buttar. 

E Mathewa 
J. H. Hme 

C. Middleton. 

W. Nocton. 

A. P. Turner. 

Sir A G.Hazlerfgg. 

( W. W. Chapman; Sir Howard 
\ Frank; w. A. May. 

C M.S.Pilkington. 

Maj.'^en. J. F. Brocklehuret. 
Lord Harlech; Alfred Mansell. 
Fred Smith. 

Dunbar Kelly. 

Jameh E, R.iwlence, 

G, R. Lanc-Pox, M.P. 5 B. W 
Stanyforth. 

0.0. Rogers. 

Major H. G. HenderHOn, MJ?*. 

J. L. Luddmgton. 

Josrah Hams. 

D. T. Alexander. 

H. D. Brocklehurst; W.T. Game. 
John Rowell. 

T. L. Aveling; H. P. Piumptre. 
John Evens; 0. W.Tmdall 
R, W. Hobbs. 

Lord Strachie, 
f W, P. Ingram; Buko of 
1 Richmond and Gordon. 

J. W. Glover. 

O. W. Wilson. 

P. Reynard. 

R. G. Carden. 

A. B. Evans 


GRAND Totals . 


10,448 64 





































































































































STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the 
Accounts for the year 1913. 


Mr. Adbanb, in presenting, on behalf of the Finance Committee, the 
accounts of the Society for the year 1913, said that the income for that 
year was 10,113/., and that he would like to draw the attention of the 
Council to the fact that the subscriptions from Governors and ]^Iembers 
amounting to 8,372/. was a record for the Society, Their income for the year 
was somewhat swollen by the sum of 236/,, which, it would be noticed, the 
Society had received in connection with the sale of the carcasses of the animals 
in the Tuberculosis experiment. The Council would be pleased to hear that, 
although they allotted 800/. as the limit of expenditure for these experiments, 
the net cost of them was only 605/. He would like to make acknowledgment 
of the great generosity of Lord Bothschild in supplying them with calves for 
the experiment, and thus saving the Society a great deal of expense. The 
expenditure for the year had been 9,891/., and as extra items there were the 
two following large sums—^repainting the house, 273/., and the trials of 
milking machines, 343/. The credit balance for the year was 552/. With 
regard to the balance-sheet, he thought it was most satisfactory, and that be 
need only remark that the Reserve Fund, which stood at 43,4i8/. at the end 
of 1912, was, on December 31, 1913, 52,228/. It would be noticed that the 
value of Consols on December 31 had been 71J, while at present he was glad 
to say they stood at 76|. The Metropolitan Three per Cent. Consolidated 
Stock which they had bought at 87{ now stood at 90, and the Canadian Four 
per Cent. Stock which they purchased at 961 stood at 1031, ^ 
financial position was not so bad as it appeared. He then presented the 
forecast of receipts and expenditure for the year 1914, as follows :— 


FOBBOAST OF OBDINiJtT BSOBIPTS iJNm BXPBNDITUBE FOE 1914. 

(Other than in respect of the Show.) 

Prepared by direction of the Finance Committee on the basis of the recommenda¬ 
tions of September 21,1905, made by the Special Committee. 


Actual 

Figures 

for 1913. Seceipts, 

& 

8,373 From Subscriptions for 1914 of Governors and Members. 

249 From Interest on Daily Balances. .... 

1,292 From Interest on Investments. 

293 From Sales of Text Book, Painpblets,dbc. (This does not include the sales 
of Journals which are deducted from the cost of production) . 

236 Sale of Carcasses (Tuberculosis Experiment), .. 


& 

8.S5Q 

150 

1,650 

270 


10.443 


10 ^ 





Till 


Expenditurt. 

& £ 

1,577 Salaries of Secretary and Official Staff . 1,586 

140 Pensions to Officials.140 

7U3 Bent, Lighting, Cleaning, Wages, Ac. (say) . . 720 

546 Printing and Stationery.550 

170 Postage and Telegrams.200 

450 Miscellaneous.♦.* ... 400 

8 S 0 Journal.880 

763 Chemical Department.760 

25U Botanical Department. .250 

200 Zoolo^cal Department.200 

402 Veterinary Department.400 

221 Examinations for National Diplomas (EA.S.E. Share) .... 220 

2,500 Contribution from Subscriptions to Show Fund.2,500 


aS44 8,806 

Exceptional Ecpendtture. 

& £ 

— Contribution to Veterinary Congress.26 

— Howards for Skilled Agricultural Labour and Long Service . . . .150 

— Elements of Agriculture.400 

— Pnntinir Index to Journal. 100 

— Preparing Catalogue for Library and Binding. 60 

— Woburn Experimental Station. . . . . 1S3 


172 Calf Experiments . 

344 Trials of Milking Machines . 

41 Trials of Spraying Maefitnes . 

272 JPai ntmg of society*s Premises .... 

27 Overhauling «w<i Eepairs to Electric Light Fittings 
100 Contnbutioii to Bristol Overseas Committee 

28 Printing Tuocrculosis Report, .... 

20 Printi/ig Swme Fever Report . 

32 Hills' Bequest—Excess Expenditure for 1913 . 


Total Estimated Expenditure 


Ebtimated Heceipts . 
Estimated Expenditure 


. . 9,700 

£ - 

10,320 

9,7t0 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

Balancb-shbkt, 


Uorrespond- 
ing figures 
for 1912. . 

£ To SUNDRY CEBDITORS- 
2,838 Sundry Creditors. . . . . • . . 

151 Sub^riptions received in 1913 in advance . 

Show Receipts received in 1913 and belonging to 
2.015 1914, . , . . , . . . . 


5W ■ 

To OAPITAIr- 

49,484 As at December 31,1912 


BAlAlfOB FBOM SHOW FUND— 

Profit on Show at Bristol . . . 

Contribution from Ordinary Account 


1,368 

^7 


353 


SI ,860 


_ 

51.478 


s, d. .£ «, d. £ 

3,666 17 4 
‘I 90 0 0 


1,537 15 8 


51,478, 


4)39413 


3,115 17 
2,500 0 0 


Life Compositions received in 1913 .. . . / . 

Donations towards the Society’s Fhinds ; ;; 

Credit Balance on Ordinary Income and Expen¬ 
diture Account . . . . , . . 


DBPBEOIATIQNS written off, viz.?' 
Fixtures; ' . .. 

Fumitnre-wj;', 

MacWnery. . 

Show Plant . . . . 

Bnildings at Wohnm , . . . 


- 6,616 1 7 
709 0 0 
52 0 0 

552 1 5 

,68,405 6 10 


3811 8 
116 10 1 
6 JJL ,0 
149 0 1 
50 0 0 


yi 


^ 1,8 10 ;. ' 


'III 

JISl 


■1 ■■ ■ ■■■;>< 

li 


£ 56 , 482 ' 1 



THOMAS MC^W, Sewedata.:; 

■ WSUTON, JONES 


i662,3Sl 0 





SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

Deiobubeb 31, 1913. 


xi 

Cr. 

wrrespoiul- 




iSgfigurcB 

1912. 


£ s. iL 

£ s. a. 

£ 

By EESERVE FUND- 



4^428 

52,333Z 5$ Cd. Consols, at cost (average cost 833) 

43,428 15 0 


(Value on December 31,1913 @ 715=37,483Z. 14s. 2d) 



— 

2,8402. 13s. 6 d Metropolitan 3 per cent. Consoli' 




dated Stock at 87-r. 


2,500 0 0 

- 

6,5382. l<r. 6 d. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock at 9iH . 


6,300 0 0 


By LEASE OF 18 BEDFORD SQUARE . . . 

2,400 0 0 



Less Amount written off. 

100 0 0 





2,300 0 0 


By FIXTORES- 




Value at December 31,1912. 

381 3 11 


381 

Less Depreciation at 7^ per cent. 

28 11 8 

352 11 3 


By FURNITURE— 




Value at December 81,1912 ..... 

1,158 0 9 


1,158 

Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. .... 

11516 1 

14)42 4 8 

1,500 

By PICTURES (6002.) and BOOKS a,0002.). . . 


1,500 0 0 


By MACHINERY- 




Value at December 31,1912.^ 

65 10 6 


66 

Lfs« Depreciation at 10 per cent. 

011 0 

58 19 6 


By SHOW PLANT- 




Value at December 31,1913. 

1,490 1 3 


1,490 

Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. 

149 0 1 

1,341 1 2 


By BUILDINGS FOB POT EXPERIMENTS AT 




WOB0BN— 




As per Account at December 31,1913 . . . 

350 0 0 


350 

Less Depreciation. 

50 0 0 

300 0 0 

I,^03 

By SUNDRY DEBTORS. 


1,297 11 0 


By CASH AT BANKERS A3SD IN HAND- 

' 


a, 130 

Ordinary Account.. • 

J,787 Oil 


2,143 

Reserve Fund Account ...... 

72 3 0 


_J53 

In Hand. 

70 13 0 

1,929 17 5 

4,306 



£ 56,483 



£62,351 0 0 


Examined, audited, and fojand correct, tbis 27tb day of Jaamary, 1914. 


Wot j Westood j 










STATEMENT OE OBDINART INCOME 

The Expenditure m tbi«i account includes not only cash payments, 


xii 


Com-pond¬ 
ing fl4ur<B 
for I'rt2 
£ 

92 

l)S02 

15^ 


loS 

los 


1,314 

27 

226 


_ 23 


§ncome. 

Annual Subscriptions:— 

Goi'emms'. Subscriptions for 1913 .... 

Mt mbers: Received in 1912, but belonging to 1913 
Subscnptiona lor 1913 .... 

Subscriptions for 1913 (additional). 
Subscriptions for previous years . 

Life Governors and Members:— 

Annual Oontnbutions .... . . . 

Miscellaneous:— 

Interest on Daily Balances. 

Income from Investments ... . . 

Sales of Pamphlets, Diagrams, &c. 

Sales of Text Book. 

Sales of Carcasses in connection v, ith Tuberculosis Experi¬ 
ment .... 

Miscellaneous. 

Rent of 12 Hanover Square . . ... 

Less Rent paid .... 


& s d & 8. n. 
949 0 0 
I'll 6 fi 
6974 13 G 
141 2 0 
63 U 0 


93 17 0 


8,372 18 0 


249 7 9 
1,293 3 9 
38 7 4 
231 19 10 


235 15 6 
22 12 6 

310 16 0 
310 13 0 
/ 


2,070 6 8 



«10,448 4 8 


THOMAS MOBOW, Secretary, 
WBaflCON. JONKI A 00. Aecamtasia. 







AND EXPENDITUBE FOR THE YEAR 1913. 

but all liabOities in connection with the year’s transactions. 


Correspond- 
oTiK fiffurcs 
for 1912 
£ 

i^u 

SO 

72 s 

30 

SSs 

210 

hS 

_ 125 

3 521 

025 

205 

270 

_^ 

1,170 

70 

_370 

3^o 

830 

_17 

b 47 

241 


766 

255 

200 

400 

_ 3 

h57 

174 

43 

44 

41 

is 

40 
366 
107 

2S9 

^130 

24 

41 
24 

. -.3 
94 

_40 

.S4 


i^xpenbxittxe. 

General Administration;- 

SiUiio'- ol Oftiei il W.ilf. . 

Pensions to Oflichils. 

Prolessional CliaigesAuditois’ and Solicitors’ Fees . 
Pent Hates Tas.es.Insurance, and House Expenses 
I*uich ise ol Books . .... 

Punting and Htitionery . . 

Postage and Telegi anis . . ... 

Carnage ot l^arccls and Travelling Expenses 
(including annujl visit to Wohuin), . . . 

Advertising and Miscellaneous Office Expenses . 


£ 8. d. 
1,57614 0 
140 0 0 
153 18 0 
732 19 1 
15 12 1 
515 12 11 
175 1b 2 

8C 8 11 
92 9 7 


Journal of the Society, Vol. 
l^mtmg, md Binding . 

Postage, P<icking, and Deln ery . 
Editing and Literary Contributions 
lUustiations ... 


74; 


Lts8 Sales (YoL 78 and earlier) 
Advertisements (VoL 7i) 


AddDebit Balance from Vol. 73 . 

Elements of Agriculture:— 

Binding Ne-vv Edition ... 
Pamphlets 
P rinting, dse 
Laboratory:- 
Salanes Wages &c 

Other Scientific Departments 
B otanist s Sal.try .... 

Zoologist’s Salary ...... 

Grant to Boyal Veteunory College . 
Medals for Proficiency m Cattle Pathology 


National Diploma in Agricultures- 
Honoruna and Expenses ol Examiners . 
Tratellmg Expenses ot Officials . 

Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials 
Pnutmg. htntionery, and Postage 

Writing Diplomas. 

SalaziGs for Assistants. 


LcbS Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers 

Highland and Agiicnltural f^ociety’s Moiety 
National Diploma in Dairying;— 

Hire of Picmises, Ac. . . . 

Fees to Examiners. 

Hotel and Travelling Expenses. 

I'rinting and Postage . .. 


Entry Fees and Buies of Examination Papers 

EXT RA Expen DiTU Re ^ 

Expeiimi nts it Woburn (Sales—fctfc contra) . 

Trials fti Milking Machines. 

Trials ol Spr.ii ing Machines 

P,iinting 01 Bocien s I*ictmsea. 

Overhauling ind Kcpairs to Electric Light Fitting^ 
Conti iliution 1 o Bristol Overseas Committee . 
Printing Tuberculosis Experiment Beport 
Printing Swine Fever Report . . , . 

Hil V Be luestExcess expenditure for 1913. 

CONTRIBTITION TO SHOW FUISB. 


OBBDIT BAXAWOB OABRIBD TO BALANO&SHBKT 


xm 


£ s. d 


3,519 10 0 


£ 8, d. 
79 19 3 
280 0 0 


693 14 4 
205 0 0 
258 10 0 
C4 0 0 

1,221 4 4 


35*119 3 
8bl 5 1 
18 14 11 


880 0 0 
58 6 8 
53 14 6 
763 0 8 


250 

200 

400 

2 


167 17 

0 

60 14 

7 

41 10 

2 

51 9 

5 

15 12 

6 

49 10 

0 

389 13 

8 

123 8 

6 

267 6 

2 

133 12 

7 

.32 4 

1 

54 5 

0 

27 0 

4 

10 17 

0 

124 7 

1 

36 17 

7 


852 6 6 


173 4 1 
343 X9 9 
41 4 0 
272 10 7 
2618 6 
100 0 0 
28 10 0 
28 10 6 
32 4 7 


133 12 7 


87 9 7 


1,046 2 0 
2,600 0 0 


9,881 

552 


3 3 
1 S 


£10,443 4 8 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 27th day of January, 1914. 















siv STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPEN- 

JULY 1 TO 


rorrespond- 
mg figured 
fur W12 

£ 

2,000 

502 

I Sjl 


290 


m 

_^ 

6,S97 


1 . 67 s 


33 

m 

20 s 


63 

S3 

4 

57 

H4 

17 

"Si 


22 

6 

40 b 

20 

438 

_J2 

33 

876 


*47 

J3 

7S 

104 

60 

30 



j^x4,7S3 


Receipts. 

Subscript! on from Bri .^tol Local Committee. 

Prizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies 
Do. do. Bristol Local Committee 

Contribution from Gloucestorshiie Agneultiir.il Society 


& s. d. £ s. d. 

2,000 0 0 

2,278 3 G 
1,040 0 0 

-4^18 5 6 

100 0 0 


Fees for Entry of Implements:- 
Implement Exhibitors’ Payments tor Shedding . 7,245 14 9 

Non-jUTembors’Fees tor Entry of Implementi?. . . 214 0 0 

Pees for Entry oi “New Implements’ . . . . 49 0 0 

- 7,508 14 9 

Fees for Entry of Live Stock 
By 2,676 Members’Bntrie? (§» 17.. . . 2,676 0 0 

32 Sub‘itituted Entnes 59.. 8 0 0 

By 210 Non-Members* Entries 27. 420 0 0 

Hurst?Boses(466(3,17.; 60(^27.). 593 0 0 

46 Entries (g. 10a . . 23 0 0 

224 Entries @ 5«. 56 0 0 

-3,781 0 0 

Fees for Entry of Poultry:— 

By Members .—246 Entries® 2s. 6ff. . ... . 30150 

By Non-Members ^-1.189 Entries ® B& 6d. 208 1 6 

-- 238 16 6 

Other Entry Fees:— 

Produce ........ . 8014 6 

, Horse-shoeing Competitions.... . . 72 0 0 

j Butter-making Competitions . 20 12 G 

t Hor»e-jumping Competitions . . . 71 1 0 

, Farm Prize Competitions. . . 72 0 0 

j Plantations Competitions . ..2118 0 


Catalogue:— 

Extra lanes for Particulars of Implement 

Exhibits.. . 

Woodcuts of “New Implements” 

Advertising in Catalogue. 

Soles of Implement Section of CataloMue 
Sales of Combined Catalogue . . . . 
Sales oi Jumping l^rogriimme . . . . 

Leis Commission on Sales . 


Miscellaneous Receipts;— 

Admission to Horticultural Exhibition . 
Admission to G.irage . . . . 

Admission to Dog Show (25 % of net takings! 
Premium for Supply of Refreshments . 

Bent for Railway Offices. 

Premium for Cloak Rooms .... 
Rent for Board of Agriculture Pavilion . 

Nurse Cows. 

Advertisements m Stock Schedule . 
Advertisements m Showyard . . . . 

Miscellaneous. 


17 18 0 
i 6 11 

437 5 0 
19 8 11 
052 2 10 

18 0 0 


1149 1 8 
3116 0 


1,115 5 8 


DJI) 17 0 
111 .-) 6 
18 18 7 
75 0 0 
04 1 0 
00 0 0 
80 0 0 
12 0 0 
128 17 7 
1117 0 
6 511 


1,199 2 7« 


Carried forward. 


£20,511 11 0 











DITURE OF THE SHOW AT BRISTOL, 

6, 1913. 


XV 


Oorreapond- 
ing figures 
for WJ3. 


1.332 1 
537 
2.988 

365 

300 

C4 

3SI 

132 

5S0 

346 

173 

13 

9 

1.158 

783 


10,429 

_^ 

10,389 


eirj-j 

144 

28 

846 

61 

20 


171 

263 

633 

323 

x,SX5 

ir6 

3f’ 

___15 

*67 

4.687 j 


@*pen6ifw»rc. 


& s, d. & 8, d. 


Cost of Erection of Showyard 

Transferring .Society’s Permanent Bnildings from Bon-^ 
caster to Bristol (including taking down and re- ^ 1,457 18 6 

erecting).J 

Fencing round Showyard.781 2 3 

Implement Shedding. 1,:197 3 8 

Stock Shedding.3,13110 3 

Ponltry and Produce Sheds.361 16 4 

Dairy. 309 11 10 

Fodder Shed and Ofllce ........ 53 10 0 

Grand Stand and Large Bing. 358 3 8 

Horse-shoeing Shed and Stahling.129 18 0 

Various Offtces and Stands . . . . . . 670 6 8 


380 


46 

41 


aOfCjsa 


Printing Signs and fixing do.,: 

Education and Forestry Exhibition 

Insurance. 

Ironmongery. 

Hire of Canvas and Felt. 

General Labour and Horse Hire (including Society’s) 
Clerk of Works).f . : | 


5 

228 17 1 
38 17 9 
36 7 10 
1,137 19 3 

888 5 1 

11,493 11 8 
40 0 0 


less 80 Flag Poles at 10<. 

Surveyor:— 

Salary, 3007.; Assistant Surveyor’s Salary (half year), 507.; 1 
Travelling Expenses to Lonaon,397.8s.; PettyOash, 37.158 J 

Printing 

Printing of Prize Sheets, Entry Forms, Admission) 

Orders, Circulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, Tickets, > 658 

and Miscellaneous.; 

Programmes for Members ........ 55 16 0 

Plans of Showyard. 37 8 6 

Printing of Catalogues.8‘.19 19 7 

Binding of Catalogues. 78 8 6 

Cnrriuge of Catalogues. ... 19 4 10 

.. “13 


-13,452 11 8 


383 3 0 


6 0 


Printing Awards . . ... _ . 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions.18 19 0 

Advertising r- 

Advertising Closing of Entries in Newspapers . . . 167 14 8 

Advertising Show in Newspapers. 333 10 I 

Bill Posting ..620 0 5 

Printing of PostorM.W8 6 2 

Press Visit before Show.114 6 7 


1,838 18 8 


Postage, Carriage, dbo-r- 

General Postage ... 120 1 0 

Postage of Badges to Members ....... 43 17 3 

Carriage of Luggage.. 917 0 


1,888 17 11 


172 IB 3 


Amount of Money Prizes Awarded including 4.2187. 
Tw. 6(7. given by various Societies and Bristol Local C(wn- 

mittee (see receipt per eoittm) . 

Gold Cup. 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock r- 
Hay,3097.13ff.I0d.; straw, 620Z. 16«, 4<7.; Green Food, 4877.4«. 7d.;) 
Labour, 907. Ibi. 4(7.; Commission on Sales, 11s. Od. {f 
lTisuTance,57.128.6<i; Hiacellaneou8,47.4s.2d. . . .) 

Lsss Sales of Litter. 


9,740 18 8 
82 10 0 


1,526 13 9 
6 0 0 


Judges^ Fees and Expenses 
Judges of Miscellaneous Implements, 207. Oa 7d .: Horses,\ 
1137. 6s. 8d.: Cattle, 1382. 14«.: Sheep, 1512.14a. 6d.; Pigs,' 
392. 3s. Sd.; Poultry, 202.148, lOd.; Butter, 42. Is.: Butter¬ 
making, 87.; Cheese, 82.178. lOd.; Cider and Perry, 112.9s, 6d.; 
Wool, 52.0s. 4d.; Horse-shoeing, 292.13s. 2d.; Luncheons, 381. 

Badgesfor Judges and other Officials. 

Bosettes... 

. ,1T 

, Carried forward . . . - 


1,92018 9 


697 18 1 


6 11 
2 10 


£87,396 11 7 
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Correspond 
m? fl&urr^ 
lor wi- 
i 

I 4 < 79 S 


Statemeht oe Receipts and Expendituse 


'Receipts (contrL). 


Brouglit forward 


£ f d. 

20,S11 11 0 


Admissions to Showyard — 


34’ 

lue'sdaj Juh 1 (s 5s 

4 s 0 

b 



I <^2 

Wednesday July 2 (g. 2<» (after 5 p m n Is > 

2072 10 




2I7S 

rhursday JuU 3 @ 2i 6d (after 5pm 0 1 i 

4 0)3 15 

] 



1^14 

Tiiday, Jul3 4 @ Is 

o3b3 12 

0 



929 

Satuidas July 5 t&ls 

20b4 7 

3 



'»8 

Season Tickets 

534 14 

6 



3S9 

1 Day Tickets 

120 7 10 



68 d8 



— 

12,280 7 

5 


Entrances to Horse Ring -- 





lOb 

Wednesday July 2 

100 7 

0 



173 

Thursday, Juh 3 

209 1 

0 



131 

Friday, Jul\ 4 

234 0 

0 



53 

Saturday July 3 

140 2 

0 



a7S 

Tickets sold for Eesened Enclosuie 

676 19 

6 



739 



— 

1366 17 

6 


1 Sales r- 





63 

Sales of Pioduce at Dairy 



208 10 10 

— 

Auction Sales in Sho” >ard and Slmie ot Commi'-'»ion 



374 17 

3 


z 233 Dih t Bata icc 


£3*j71240 


Examined, audited, and found coriect, this 27th day of Novtmber 10W. 
THOMAS MoEOW, SuLretary ^NA& M WEBB J.v4ttora m 

WaraON, JONBSAOO.jlcwioitanJi. 


NBWB3X P, SQUAEte, Uha 



OF THE Show at Bristol {continued). 


Oorrespond- 
mg figures 
for 1913. 

£ 

20,0S2 


§xpenbHuve (contd.). 

Brought forward. 

General Administration 
Stf Hoards ;—Personal and Bail way Expenses 
Asnatant Stewards Personal ana Railway Expenses 
Official i’fof-Extra Clerks, 85L lOs- Bd; Lodgings, 407. \ 
IS-j 6d.; Maintenance of Clerks, 407. 0« S<2.; Travelling I 
Expenses, 137.17«. 8d.; Seeretarys Hotel and Travelling f 

Expenses, 667.10s. 9d. ) 

Finance Superintendent of Turnstiles, HZ. 10s. 

Grand Stand Meix 37Z. 16s. Id.; Turnstile Men, 35Z. 10s.; V 

Bank Clerks, 24Z. 16s. 9d. j 

Awards Ojffice Clerks, 27Z. Is. 2d.; Awards Boys, 9Z. 7s. 6d.; \ 
Refreshments, 2Z. 18s..j 


Gen&ral Management \— 

Foreman and Assistant Foremen. 

Yardmen and Foddermen. 

Door and Gate Keepers ........ 

Veterinary Department Veterinary Inspectors . 
Wnqineering Dsjwrfmsnf i—Consulting Engineer andAssis- 
tanta 108Z. Os. lid.: House and Maintenance, 14Z. 12s. 8d. 
Police, <Sre .Metropolitan Policy 590Z. 2s. 7d.; Commis¬ 
sionaires, S3l.5s.8d.. 


OarageSuperintendent, Foreman and Assistants . 
Dain/ iStpS 1277. Os. 7d.; Milk, 98Z. 17s. 6d.; Ice, 167. .6s. 6d.;« 
Cream, 487.8s 6d.; Utensils, 79L Ss. lid.; Salt, 77.12s. 7d .; 
Carriage, 41. 15«. lld.j Butter Tests, 16Z. 17s. 6d.; Engine, 
67.17s, lid.; Fuel, IZ. Ss. 6d,; Cheese and Butter Boxes, 
67.48.3<l.; Milk Analysis, 12Z. 128.6d. •, Lodgings, 6Z, Is. 6d.*, 
Eefreshments, 6Z. Os. 2d,; Purchase of Cheese, lOZ. 7s ; 
Miscellaneous Payments, 87.4s. lOd.; Labour. 127.12s. 8d. 
Poultry ^-Supenntendent and Assistant 16Z. 17s. 3d.; Pen¬ 
ning and Feeding, Ac., 25Z. I6s. 9d.; Labour, 18Z. 13s.; 

Carriage, lOZ. 78.. 

PLorse-slioeimjv—KitP of Forgea 2iZ. 2a 6d.; Gratuities, 
lOZ. 17s. 6d ; Wages. 7Z. Is. 4d.; Hire of Hacks, 17. 15s.; 

Refreshments, 14s. 4d.. 

ProdMce:—Analyses of Older ....... 


Farm Prize Gon^tition .—Expenses of Judging Farms 
Horticulture:^nire of Tente, 240Z. 19s. 4d.; Judges, 23Z. 19s. 
lOd.; Wages, 81Z. 6s. 2d.; Carriage, 487. 16a 8d.; Medala 
19Z. 12s lid.; Printing, 13Z.; Miscellaneous, 147,6s. 8d. , 
7For Admissions see Miscellaneous Receipts.) 

Plantations Competition . 

General Showyard Expenses:— 

Bonds . 

Official Luncheons. 

I Ambulance ........... 

Telephone Extension. 

I Telegraph Extension. 

I Hire of Chairs.. . . . , 

I Plans of Showyard. 

I Hire of Furniture. 

I Education and Forestry. 

I Billposting m Showyard. 

, Fuel. . . . 

.. 


Fencing 

Carriage 


Hire of Weighbridge 
Tan .... 
Judges* Shelter . 

Miscellaneous. 


Outstanding Accounts from Doncaster Show . 


_— Credit Balance 

jgas.6s o 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 
27,395 11 7 

146 5 7 
159 3 3 


133 15 1 
75 16 7 
84 9 10 
100 2 4 
123 3 7 


176 0 0 
64 1 4 
42 0 0 
94 15 0 
115 0 0 
6117 3 
14 0 0 
83 0 0 
72 8 7 
1012 0 
8 4 0 
110 0 


- 856 15 2 

28 18 1 

a 

8,115 1 T 
£34,718 4 0 


Actual profit to the Society on the Bristol Show . , w I 1 

Contri bu tion from Ordinary Funds of the Society to the Show j. 2;50D 0 0 


Balance oatried to Besem Fund . . 
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BRISTOL SHOW, 1913. 


Statement showing the distribution of the 
Prizes awarded in the several sections of 
the Bristol Show, with comparative figures of the 
Doncaster Show, 1912. 


GSorrespondmg 
figures for 
1912. 

STATEMENT OP 

PRIZES AWARDED:— 



£ 




£ 

s. 

d. 

3,240 

Horses 



2,931 

0 

0 

— 

Cattle.... 



2,709 

0 

0 

— 

Sheep .... 



1,763 

10 

0 

— 

Pigs .... 



717 

15 

0 

3'<6 

Poultry 



416 

0 

6 

113 

Cheese and Batter 



125 

0 

0 

39 

Cider and Perry . 



49 

0 

0 

30 

Wool .... 



64 

0 

0 

24 

Bread .... 




— 


43 

Horse-shoeing 



37 

0 

0 

33 

Batter-making . 



93 

10 

0 

483 

Farms.... 



600 

0 

0 

247 

Horticulture 


. 

260 

0 

0 

40 

Contribution to Bee Department 

• 

40 

0 

0 

4,687 

* 



9,740 

15 


502 

Less:—Prizes given by various i« 

Societies. &c. . ; *,-6 < o 

6 

6 



1,891 

2,393 

Prizes given by Bristol i, 
Local Committee . f 

0 

0 

- 4,218 

6 

6 

2,294 




£o,o22 10 

0 
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[Copies of the full Report of any of tiie Council Meetings held during the year 
1913 may he obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.O,] 


ROYAL AORIGULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
HDinutcs of tbc Council 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1913- 

At a Monthly Council held at 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C., the Earl of 
Northbbooe: (President) in the Chair:— 

Present:— TrvAtees ,—Sir J, B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., the Duke of Devonshirej 
Lord Middleton, Lord Moreton. 

Viee-Presidmts. —Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, Sir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Crutchley, Mr. J. Marshall Dugdale, the Right Hon. Sir A, 13. FelZowes, 
K.C.V.O., Mr. R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilliert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O. 

Other 2temher6 of the Council. —Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling, 
3Vlr. Henry Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. Richardson Carr, the 
Hon. J. E. Cross, Mr. John Evens, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. Howard Prank, 
Mr. W. T. Game, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Hams, Lord Hastings, Sir A. G. 
Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr, Arthur Hiscock, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. F. Ingiani, 
Mr. G. R. Lane-Fox, M.P., Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. 
May, Mr. 0. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. T. H. Miller, Mr. John 
Myatt, Mr. R. G. Patterson, Mr. A, W. Perkin, Mr. 0. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. 
H, F. Plumptre, Mr. W. A. Prout, Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. F. Reynard, the Duke 
of Richmoml and Gordon, K.G,, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. H. H. Smith, Lord 
Sti-achie, Mr. 0. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P, Turner, and Mr. E. V. Y. Wheeler. 

Governor. —Mr. Harold Swithinbank. 

The following Members of the Bristol Local Committee attended the 
meeting of the Geneial Bristol Committee:—The Lord Mayor of Bristol, 
Mr, Peter Addie, Alderman C. A, Hayes, Mr. Sidney Humphries, Mr. H. L. 
Riseley, Mr. Eldred G. F. Walker, and Mr. George Nichols (Hon. Local 
Secretary), Mr. Samuel Kidner attended the Council. 

In occupying the Chair for the first time, the Earl of Nobthbbook assured 
the Council that he was very sensible of the honour the Members had done him 
in electing him President for the year. He would do his best to prove himself 
worthy of the confidence that had been expressed in him, and he hoped that 
with the kind indulgence and support of the Council, he might succeed in 
carrying out his duties during his year of office in an efficient and satisfactory 
manner. 

His Lobdship then reported to the Council that he had received a letter 
from Lord Stamfordham stating that His Majesty the King would visit the 
Bristol Show on Friday, July 4. (Applause.) This further proof of the 
interest which His Majesty hLi so constantly shown in the welfare of the 
Society would, he knew, be most highly appreciated by the Council and also by 
every Member of the Society, He might say that, in acknowledging the 
receipt of the letter to Lord Stamfordham, he asked him to be so good as to 
convey to the King their respectful and humble thanks for the honour which 
His Majesty proposed to confer on the Society by visiting the Show at Bristol 
in July. 

The Pbesident said he was sure Members of the Council would be sorry 
to learn that since the last meeting the Society had lost a very good friend in 
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Mr. Charles D. Nicholson, of Stainton Manor, Eotherham. As the Council 
Trere aware, Mr, Nicholson undertook the office of Steward of Forage at the 
Doncaster Show, and in the discharge of his duties he was most active and did 
everything possible in the interest of the Society and also of the livestock 
exhibit »rs. The unfortunate withholding of the exhibition of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, entailed considerable trouble on the Steward, but, in spite of it all, ^Ir. 
XicUolsou cairied through the work in the most satisfactory manner. He would 
also be remembered for his kindness in lending the Society the necessary land 
for the tiials of diills last spring, and for his generous hospitality and assistance 
to all the officials who attended the trials. The Council would, his Lordship 
was sure, desire to convey to Mrs. Nicholson the sense of their sympathy with 
her in the bereavement that she and her family had sustained. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council held on December 11, 1912, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Mr. W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, Mr. Walter Wm. Chapniau, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., Sir William L. Parker, Bart, Blackbrook House, 
Fareham, and Mr. Bertiam Abel Smith, The Bank, Nottingham, were electeil 
Governors, and seventy-six duly nominated candidates were elected Members 
of the Society. 

The Eeport of the Finance Committee was received and adopted ; and 
Mr. Abbanb (Chairman) presented the Accounts and Balance Sheet for 1912, 
together with the Estimate of Receipts and Expenditure for 1913, which*wore 
approx ed. 

Mr. Wheeler, m presenting the Botanical Committee’s Report, said that, 
although it was rather late in the year to offer prizes for tobacco, in view of 
the fact that a promi&e was made last year by the Journal Committee, and 
confirmed by the Council, to offer prizes, it had been thought well to make a 
stari. The wording would have to be amplified later, the idea of the Committee 
being that there should be an exhibit of tobacco in the state in which it left 
the grower’s hands, and for this purpose they recommended the offer of a 
Silver Medal and a Bronze Medal at the Bristol Show for the best Exhibits of 
Tobacco grown in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Report of the Yeterinary Committee was received and adopted ; and on 
the motitm of Sir Ailwtn Fbllowies, seconded by Mr. Alfred Mansell, it 
was resolved:— 

“That the President of the Board of Agriculture be a«.ked to upproacii the 
various Colonial and Foreign GovemmentN with a view to a xnodillcMlion ol the 
existing import regulations so as to allow cattle, sheep, and l>ig^ to bo exported 
from. Great Britain, provided they have come from a clean zone, and not trom 
within a radius of thirty mile** of any place whore foot-and-mouth disease has 
existed for two months.” 

Mr. Greaves, in presenting the Report of the Implomiuit Committee, said 
that although the large increase in the number of entries for the Trials of 
Milking Machines (of which there were seventeen) over what they estimated 
wouhl entail considerable extra cost, it showed the amount of inteiest taken in 
these machines, and that the {Society had taken a wise stop in instilutiiig the 
trials. 

The Report of the Committee of Selection was received and adopti‘d ; aiui 
at this point the President welcomeil Mr. A. W. Perkin and Mr. John E\enb, 
the two new Members of the Council who were present there that day for the 
first time 

Mr. Mathews read a letter received that morning from the Kent or 
Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association. The Council regret, however, that 
it is not possible to comply with a request contained in that letter, that 
exhibitors in the special class for Kent Wool should be allowed to make more 
than one entry in that class. In the event of any exhibitor desiring to make 
two entries of Kent Wool, it would be possible for him to make one entry in 
the open class for Any Long Wool and one in the special class for Kent Wool. 
The Council then adjourned until Wednesday, March 6,1913. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1913. 

A Special Meeting of the Council, convened by the Piesident, was held at 
16 Bedtoid Square, London, W.C , for the purpose of appointincr lepiesentatives 
to attend a Deputation to the President of the Board of Agriculture in suppoit 
ot the resolution passed by the Council at then meeting on Febiuary o. The 
Earl of Northbrook (Piesident) occupied the Chair. 

The notice of the meeting having Wn read, it was formally resolved, on 
the motion of Loid Moreton, seconded by Mr. Ernest Mathews . 

“That the Boyal Agncultural Society of England appoint delegates to attend, 
with repre&entati-v es oi the National Cattle, Sheep, and Pig Bleeders’ Associations, 
a Deputation to the President of the Boaid ot Agnculture in support of the 
resolution passed by the Council on the 3th February. ’ 

Lord Northbrook (President), Lord Moeeton, Mr. Mathews, Mr. 
Mat and Mr. Perkin kindly undertook to attend the deputation as the 
Society’s delegates. 

The arrangements for the deputation were left in the hands of the Secretary 
and Mr. W. W. Chapman (Secretary of the National Cattle and Sheep Breeders’ 
Associations). _ 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1913. 

At a Monthly Council held at 16 Bedfoid Square, London, W.C., the Earl of 
Northbrook (President) in the Chair:— 

Present;— Trustees ,—Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents, —Mr. C. B. W. Adeane, Mr. Peicy Crutchley, the Bight 
Hon. Sir A. E. Fellowes, K.O.V.O., Mr. B. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
Bart., C.V.O. 

Other Memlers cf the —^Mr* T. L, Aveling, Mr. E. W. Betts, Mr. 

Henry Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Bichardson Carr, the Hon. J. B. Cross, Mr. A. B. 
Evans, Mr. John Evens, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. Howard Fiank, Lord Harlech, 
Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Hamson, Loid Hastings, Sir A. G. Hauilerigg, Bart., 
Mr. J, H. Hme, Mr. B. W. Hobbs, Mr. John Howard Howard, Mr. J. L. 
Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A May, Mr. 0. 
Middleton, Mr, T. H. Miller, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. B. G. Patterson, Mr. A. 
W. Perkin, Mr. W. A. Prout, Mr. F. Beynard, Mr. C. Coltman Bogers, Mr. John 
Bowell, Mr. E. W. Stanyforth, Mr, A. P. Turner, Mr. B. V. V. Wheeler, and Mr. 
Louis 0. Wrigley. 

The following Members of the Bristol Local Committee attended the meeting 
of the General Bristol Committee:—^The Lord Mayor of Bristol, Sir Frank 
Wills, Alderman C. A. Hayes, Mr. H. L. Biseley. Mr. Eldred G. F. Walker, and 
Mr. George Nichols (Hon. Local Secretary). 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting of the Council held on February 
6, and of the Special Council held on February 12, 1913, were taken as read 
and approved. 

The Pbesidbnt explained that he had called the Special Council on 
February 12 for the purpose of appointing representatives of the Society to 
attend a deputation to the I^esident of the Board of Agriculture in support of 
the resolution passed at the meeting on February 6. At that time they 
expected that the President of the Board would have been able to receive the 
deputation at an early date, but owing to the unexpected adjournment of the 
House of Commons last month arrangements could not be made. Mr. 
Bunciman was, however, going to receive them on March 11. 

Seventy-four duly nominated candidates vrere dected Members of the 
Society. 

The seal of the Society was ordered to be affixed to an agreement with 
Messrs. John Unite, Ltd., extending their contract for the supply of canvas in 
the Showyard. 

Other business having been transacted, the Conncil adjourned until Wednes¬ 
day, April 2,1913. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1913. 

At a AConthly CCouncil held at 16 Bedford Squaie, London, W.O., the liight Hon. 

Sir AiLWYX E. Fellowes, E.C.V.O. (Yice-Profeidout) in the Chair:— 

Present:——Sir J. B. Bowen-Joues, Bart., Sir John H. Thorold, Bart 
—Mr. Percy Crutchley, Sir Gilbei*t Gieenall, Bart., C.V.O. 

Ot/ifir Members of the Gouneih —Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. Hemy Dent 
Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. Eichardson Carr, the Hon. J. E. Cross, 
Mr. John Evens, Mr. Howard Frank, Major H. G. Henderson, M.P., Mr. E. W. 
Hobbs, Mr. John Howard Howard, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr, W. A. May, Mr. 
C. Middleton, ]Mr. T. H. Miller, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. W. Nocton, JMr. E. G. 
PatteiNon, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. G. G. Eea, Mr. F. Eeynard, the Duke of 
Bichmond and Gonlon, K.G., Mr. C. Coltman Rogers Mr. John Eowell, l\rr. 
Fred Smith. Mr. B. W. Stanyforth, Lord Stiaohie, Mr. 0. W. Tindall, Mr. 0. W. 
Wilson, and Mr. Louis C. Wrigley. 

Goeermr. —Mr. W. W. Chapman. 

The following Members of the Bristol Local Committee weie also present:— 
The Loi-d Mayor of Bristol, Sir Frank Wills, Mr. Samuel Kidncr, Mr. H. L. 
Eiseley, and Mr. George Nichols (Hon. Local Secretary). 

In the unavoidable absence of the President (the Earl of Northbrook), Sir 
Ailwyn B, Fellowes was called to the Chair. 

The Ohairmait said that before commencing the proceedings that morning, 
he was save Members of Council would desire him to refer to the sad bereave¬ 
ment that had befallen the Royal Family by the death of His Majesty King 
George of Greece. The King of Greece was uncle to His Majesty tiie King, 
and was also the beloved brother of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and he was 
sure the Council would desire to place on record the sense of their deep sorrow 
for the death of Kine: George of Greece, and to express their respectful 
sympathy with Their Majesties the Kinir and Queen, and with Her Maj(‘sty 
Queen Alexandra, in the melancholy circumstances which had caused such 
universal aonow. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, hold on March 6, 1918, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Sixty-one duly nominated candidates were elected Members, 

In presenting the Report of the Chemical and Woburn Oommiitee, Sir J, B. 
Bo WEN-Jones referred to a matter in the Eoport that had given a great deal of 
satisfaction to the Committee. This was that the work of the Wobui'n Experi¬ 
mental Farm had been so far recognised by the Board of Agriculture that they 
bad given a gia-nt of BOOf. for the financial year just concluded in respect of the 
i-e-^eaivh work carried ou at the farm. In addition, the Boaixi had macli* an 
interim gmnt of 200k for the past year in respect of the general experimental 
work of the Woburn farm. He trusted that this was but an iinlicjition of 
further assistance coming in the future, and that the work of the Woburn 
Exjierimenral Station would not only be maintained in its present eliiciericy, 
but also that it would be possible to extend its activity in much-neodetl 
directions. Another matter he would allude to was the calf rearing experiment 
conducted at the Woburn farm in 1912. It had been decided to issue in pamph¬ 
let form a report on this experiment for distribution to the Mombei’s of the 
Society. ^ There had been very great interest taken in this experiment, anil it 
was the intention of the Committee to institute furthei’ experiments at a later 
date. 

Sir AiLWYN Fellowes, in presenting the Report of the Veterinary 
Committee, made reference to the dcpu&tion sent by their Society, the 
National Cattle breeders’ Association, the National Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
and the National Pig Breeders’ Association, to interview Mr. Euuoiman as to the 
regulations regarding the importation of cattle, sheep, and pigs by fon‘ign 
countries.^ On behalf of the Society’s representatives he desired to report that 
they i*eccived a most ^rnipathetic reply from Mr. Buticiman, and they fully 
realised that ho was quite cognisant of the importance of the subject, and that 
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he and the Board wort* doing everything they could to meet the wishes of the 
livestock owners of the country, 

Mr. Ernest Mathews, Chairman of the Milking Machine Trials Sub¬ 
committee, reported the arrangements which had been made for carrying out 
the trials at Grange Hill, Bishop Auckland, commencing on Friday, April 18. 

The Seal of the Society was aflSxed to a document authorising the payment 
direct to the Society’s bankers of interest on investments. 

The Council adjourned until Wedneoiay, May 7, 1913. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1913. 

At a Monthly Council held at 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C., the Earl of 
Northbrook (President) in the Chair:— 

Present:— Trustees ,—Sir J. B. Bo wen-Jones, Bart., Lord Moreton, Sir John 
H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. —^Mr. C. Adeane, Sir Bichard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. Percy 
Crutchley, Mr. J. Marshall Dugdale, Mr. B. M. Greaves, Six Gilbert Greenall, 
Bart., C.V.O. 

Other Members of the Cmmeil. —Mr. T. L. Aveling, Oapt. Clive Behrens, 
Mr. Henry Dent Brocklohurst, Maj.-Gen. J. F. Brocklehurst, C.V.O., C.B., Mr. 
Davis Brown, Mr. Eiebardson Carr, the Hon. J. E. Cross, Mr. John Evens, Mr. 
James Falconer, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. James W. Glover, 
Mr. Joseph Harris, Lord Hastings, Sir Arthur G. Hazlcrigg, Bart., Mr. Arthur 
Hisoock, Mr. E, "W. Hobbs, Mr. W. J. Hosken, Mr, W. F. Ingram, Sir Charles 
V. Knightley, Bart., Mr. G. B. Lane-Fox, M.P., Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. 0. Middleton, Mr. John Myatt. Mr. H. Overman, 
Ml*. B. Q, Patterson, Mr. 0, M, S Pilkington, Mr. H. F. Plumptre, Mr. W. A. 
Prout, Mr. F. Beynard, Mr. 0. Coltman Bogers, Mr. H. H, Smith, Mr. E. W. 
Stanyforth, Lord Strachie, Mr, C. W, Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, and Mr. Louis 
0. Wriglcy. 

Oorernors,--'^* W. W. Chapman and Mr. Beville Stanicr, M.P. 

The following Members of the Bristol Local Committee w^ere also present:— 
The Lord Mayor of Bristol, Sir Frank Wills, Alderman C, A. Hayes, Mr. Sidney 
Humphries, Mr. Samuel Kidner, Mr. H, L. Biseley, and Mr, Bldrcd G. F. 
Walker. 

The President, in opening the meeting, read two letters which had been 
received in answer to the votes of condolence passed by the Council at their 
last meeting on the death of His Majesty the King of the Hellenes:— 


Home Office, Whitehall. 

April 16th, 


ms. 


SlR,--I am directed by the Secretary of State to inform you thayhe message of 
condolence from the Council of the l^yal Agriculture Sodety of En^and on the 
death of his late Maj^ty the King of tho Hellenes has been laid hefoielSis Majesty, 
who was pleased to receive the same very graciously. 


I am^Sir, 


THOMAS MOEOW, Esq., 

Secretary, Boyal Agncultural 
Society of Englaad. 


bur obedient Servant, 

(Signed) A J. EAOUSSTON. 


Marlborofogh House, 

Aprintth,19m 

SIR,—Your letter of the 3rd instant, recording as it does the sorrow of the 
Agricultural Society of England for the deam of the King of Gre^ and th®ir 
deep sympathy with Queen Aleacandia in the melanchc^ drcumstances of Her 
Muiesty’s beloved brothers death, has been submitted to Her _ 

I write now by the Queen’s Command to ask you to convey to the President of 
the Sodety, and request him to let it be known to all its Kembezs, how very much 
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Her Majesty values such kind words of condolence with her in her great gncf, 

coming as they do from so large and influential a body os the Royal Agricultural 

Society of England. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

(Signed) D. M. PROBYN, General 
Comptroller to Her Maieaty 

The SBORETART, Queen Alexandra. 

Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. 

Before proceeding with the ordinary business, the President reported 
officially the death, at the age of eighty-four, of Mr. Joseph Martin, of Little- 
port, Ely, who had been a Member of that Council for upwards of thirty years, 
having been elected to it so far back as 1874. Many of those prebent would 
remember him as a colleague and fellow-worker in the interests of agriculture, 
with which industry he had been connected all his life. Since his resignation 
from the Council m 1903, Mr. Martin bad maintained his interests in the 
Society, and had been a legnlar attendant at the General Meetings of Members, 
on which occasions he had been fiequently a speaker. 

Those Members of the Council who know Mr. Martin would feci great regret 
at hearing of his death, and it would he the general wish of the Council that he, 
as President, should convey an expression of this to the members of the family. 

Tne minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on April 2, 1913, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Mr. John Capel Hanbury, of Pontypool Park, Monmouthshire, and Mr. B. 
Page, of Warrfen Hall, Broughton, Chester, were elected Governors, and seveniy 
duly nominated candidates were elected Members. 

Mr. Rogers, in presenting the Report of the Botanical and Zoological 
Committee, referred to tihe deputation who went to the Board of Agriculture 
on the previous day upon the question of the e'stahlishment of a Seed Conti'ol 
Station, and stated that Mr Runcimnn liad said he would consider the matter. 

In presenting the Report of the Veterinary (Committee, which was received 
and adopted, Lord Northbrook called the attention of the Ooimcil to the 
offer of the Royal Veterinary College to assist the Membci’s in enses of out¬ 
breaks of abortion, which he hoped might prove an important step in dealing 
with the question. Sir John MePadyean had informed the Committee that, as 
the result of experiments which had been carried out diirhig the past few years, 
the presence of contagious abortion in cattle can be discoveied by testing the 
blot>d of the animal, and that, in his opinion, this test was completely reliable. 
What the Royal Veterinary College were offering to Members of the Society 
was this, that when a case of abortion occurs in cuttle, the Member may give 
notice to the College, who will carry out a test of the blood. If that tc'St 
shows that the animal is not suffering from contagious abortion, well and good, 
and the mind tif the owner is relievai of any anxiety. If, on the other haiKl, 
it be shown that the animal is infected with contagious abortion, the Oollegt‘ 
will test the blood of the other animals on the farm to discover how many of 
those are infected, and they will then advise the owner as to the meth(Kl in 
which they shouki be dealt with, how they should be treated, and the best 
steps that should be taken for freeing the herd from disease. This they lire 
prepared^ to do free of cost, and to treat as many eases as they are able to deal 
with. Sir John McFadyean thinks they will be able to undertake cases tliat 
are sent to approximately the number of 100. The only expense which the 
owner will incur will be the cost of taking a sample of blood and sending that 
sample to the Royal Veterinary College. Sir John MePadyean wishes to make 
tvvo conditions one that the sample of blood shall be taken and shall be trans¬ 
mitted to the College by a qualified veterinary surgeon and the other is tliat 
the o^er shall, so far as he is able, carry out the advice given him by the 
Veterinary College. The Council would wish to thank Sir John McFadyean 
and the Royal Veterinary College for the offer, which, ho thought, they would 
agi*ee was a generous one, and he hoped might prove to be of givat iwlvaiitage 
to Members of the Society, 
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Mr, Kidnbe, referring to the report on outbreaks of animal diseases, sug¬ 
gested for the consideration of the Veterinary Oommittee that the time had 
now aiTivcd when some representations should be made to the Board of 
Agriculture with a view to the complete eradication of sheep scab from this 
country. 

Mr. Patteesox thought that, in view of the very great importance of 
calf roaring at the present moment, it might be a very considerable advantage 
if the Veterinary Committee would also endeavour to discover some remedy for 
white scour. He knew many calf rearers in bis own neighbourhood who* had 
auiered very serious losses from this disease, and who had now practically 
given up the attempt to rear calves. 

The Presip ENT undertook, on behalf of the Veterinary Committee that 
both these suggestions should receive consideration. 

Sir John Thorolp, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Committee 
of Selection, said that the Hon. James Wilson, who the Committee suggested 
should be made an Honorary Member of the Society, was for sixteen years 
Minister of Agriculture at Washington, and had bi ought that department up 
to great perfection. Mr. Wilson was to bo made an Honorary Member of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the Committee of Selection 
thought it would be a graceful act if the Royal Agricultural Society conferred 
its Honorary Membership «n Mr. Wilson at the time of the Bristol Show. 

On behalf of the Milking Machine Trials Sub-Committee, Mr. Ernest 
Mathews reported that the First Prize (Gold Medal and 25/.) had been 
awarded to Mjolkningsmaskin Omega, Flen, Sweden, and the Second Prize 
(Silver Medal and 10/.) to Messrs. Vaccar, Ltd., 7 Denman Street, London, E.C. 
In moving the adoption of this report, Mr. Mathews explained the procedure 
adopted at the trials and then formally moved the following resolutions, 
which were seconded by the Hon. J. E. Cross and carried unanimously. 

L That the best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to 
Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan and Company for allowing the trials lo be 
earned out on their fams, and especially for permitting their cows 
to be used, without any restnetions, for the various types of milking 
machines, which was a most generous action, considering that the 
machines came, not only from this country, but also from the 
Colonies and abroad. 

2. That the Society desire to place on record their gratitude to Mr. W, 

Burkitt. the manager of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan and 0ampaQ7*s 
farms, who undertook and carried out successfully the difficult task 
of dividing the cows into groups yielding similar quantities of milk, 
arranged the fitting up of the sheds to suit the vanous types of 
machinery, and generally did everything that was necesBary lot the 
proper carrying out of these important trials. They also desire to 
express their most cordial thanks to Mrs. Burkitt for the very kind 
and hospitable way in wlxtch she entertained all the officials connected 
with the trials, 

3. That the best thanks of the Society be accorded to the Hmverdty 

College, Reading, for the arrangements they were good as to make 
for carrying out the bactenological examinations in connection with 
the trialh. 

4. Thai the best thanks of the Society ore due and are hereby tenderfxl to 

Mr. John Oblding; F J On F.O.S.; Br. B. Stenhouse WiJham<^ M.Bn OJl. 
B.So., D.Ph.; and Mr. James Mackintosh, N.I).A. <HonB.), NjDJ 7. of the 
University College, Reading, for their invaluable work m connection 
with the bnctenological examlnatfons of the milks in the trials* 

B. That the best thanks of the Society are due and ore hereby tendered to 
the judges, Mr. Bayntun Hippisley and Mr. James Saoler, for their 
services as judges in the Milking Machine trials held at Grange Hill, 
Bishop Auckland, in April last ^ 

On the motion of Mr. Cross, seconded by Mr. GREAVESf the Cotmeil 
expressed their hearty thanks to Mr. Mathews for the great assistance he had 
rendered in connection with the Milking Machine trials. 

The Seorbtart announced that the Trustees of the “Queen Victoria 
Gifts** Fund bad decided to make a grant to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution of 140/. fur the year 191$, to be distributed as fourteen grants of 
10/. each to the five male candidates, five married couples, and four female 
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candidates who polled the largest number of votes in their class, and who 
would not this year receive grants from any other fund in connection with the 
Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

Tne Secretary read a letter from the Meteorological Office stating that 
it was propo&ed to issue during the forthcoming harvest daily telegraphic fore¬ 
casts of the weather to anyone desirous of receiving them upon payment of the 
cost of the telegrams. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, June 4,1913. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1913. 

At a Monthly Council held at 16 Bedford Square, London, W.O., ihe Earl 
of Northbrook (President) in the chair:— 

Present:— Trustees.— J. B. Bo wen-Jones, Bart., Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis, 
the Earl of Coventry, the Luke of Devonshire* G.C.V.O., Sir John H. Thorold, 
Bart. 

Tice-PresidenU. —Mr. C. Adeane, Sir Richard P Cooper, Bart., IMr. Percy 
Orutchley, Mr. J. Marshall Dugdale, the Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn E, Pellowcs, 
K.C.V.O.* Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart*, C.V.O., the Hon, Cecil T. Parker, the 
Earl of Yarborough. 

Other Jfembers of the Council. —Capt. Olive Behrens, Mr. E. W. Betts, Mr. 
Henry Dent Brocklehurst, Maj.-Gen. J. F. Brocklehurst, C.V.O,, C.B., Mr. 
Davis Brown, Mr. J. T. C. Eadie, Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. James Falconer, 
Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Lord Hastings, Sir Arthur 
G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. J. Hi Hine, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr. W. F. Ingram, 
Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. 
May, Mr, 0. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. R. G, 
Patterson, Mr. H. F. Plumptre, Mr. F. Reynard, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, K.G., Mr. 0. Ooltman Rogers, Mr, John Rowell, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. 
C, W. Tindall, Mr. E. V. V. Wheeler, and Mr. Louis 0. Wrigley. 

Gorermr, —Mr. Beville Stanier, M.P. 

The following Members of the Bristol Local Committee were also present:— 
The Lord Mayor of Bristol, Sir Frank Wills, Mr. Peter Addie, Alderman C. A. 
Hayes, Mr. Sidney Humphries, Mr. Samuel Kidner, Mr. H. L. Riseley, Mr. 
E. J, Taylor (Town Clerk), Mr. Eldred G. F. Walker. Mr. 11. W, Seccombe 
Wills, and Mr. George Nichols (Hon, Local Secretaiy). 

At the commencement of the proceedings, the President read a letter 
which had been received from Mr. Heber Martin, expressing, on behiilf of him¬ 
self and bis brothers and sisters, their thanl^ for the expression of the 
Council’s regret at the death of Mr. Joseph Martin. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on May 7,1913, wc'w* 
taken as read and approved. 

Major P. G. Shewell, The Mount, Oleeve Hill, Glos,, was elect t‘d a 
Governor, and ninety-five duly nominated candidates were elc(‘ted Members, 

Sir John Thorold, in presenting the Report of the C^ominittec of 
Selection, foimally moved ** That the name of the Earl of Powis be suggested 
to the Annual General Meeting of Governors and Members in December for 
election as President for 1914,” The Earl of Powis, he said, had been a 
Member of the Society since 1887, had become a Governor in 1891, and one 
of his predecessors hai been President in the years 1860-1. The Committee 
felt sure that his Lordship’s great interest in the district in which next year’s 
Show would be held would make him a most cxceUent President. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones had great pleasure in seconding the nomination, 
and stated that Lord Powis’ family had been very closely connected with the 
Society from the time of its formation, bis great-uncle, the Hon. Robert Clive, 
having been one of the signatories to the petition to the Crown for the Charter 
of Incorporation. Mr. Olive had acted on the Council for some years, but died 
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before passing tne chair. One of his Lordship’s predecessors had been a 
Member <jf the Council for many years, and he had also occupied the position 
of Chairman of the Education Committee. The present Earl was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Salop ; he took the very deepest interest in th(‘ work of the 
Society, and had also been a veiy successful exhibitor at the Shows. His 
Lordship was a large landowner in Montgomeryshire and in Shropshire, and 
he farmed an estate within half-a-dozen miles of Shrewsbury. He had taken 
a very active part in connection with the Society’s forthcoming visit to 
Shrewsbury, being chairman of the Executive Committee, and he (Sir Bowen) 
felt sure that under his Lordship’s Presidency they would hold a show next 
year that would be worthy of that great Society and a credit to the ancient 
borough of Shrewsbury and the county of Salop. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Authority was given for the Seal of the Society to be aflSlxed to the 
Diploma of Honorary Membership of the Hon. James Wilson, ex-Minister of 
Agriculture at Washington, U.S.A. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adiourned until the 
week of the Bristol Show. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1913. 

At a Monthly Council held in the Showyardat Bristol, the Earl of Nobthbrook 
(Pr(‘si(lent) in the Chair:— 

Present:— Trnstees .—Sir J, B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis, 
the Duke of Devonshire, G-.O.T.O., Sir John H. Thorold, Bait. 

^^ee-Pre8id(*nts.*—M.T, C. R. W. Adeane, Sir Richaiil P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Orutchley Mr J. Marshall Dugilale, the Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. 
Fellowes, K.C.V.O., Mr. R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.6., the 
Hon. Cecil T. Parker. 

Other Members of the Counrih —Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling. 
Captain (live Behrens, Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr. R, G, Carden, Mr. Richardson 
Carr, the Hon, J. B. Cross, Mr. J* T. C. Sadie, Mr. John Evens, Mr. J. Falconer, 
Mr. W. T, Game, Mr. J. W. Glover. Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris. Mr. W. 
Harrison, Lord Hastings, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. J. H. Hine, Mr, 
Arthur Hiscock, Mr. R. W. Hobbs Mr. W, J. Hosken, Mr. J. Howaid Howard, 
Ml*. W, F. Ingram, Mr, J. L. Luddingtou, Mr. Alfred Mansell. Mr. Ernest 
Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood. Mr. John 
Myatt, Mr. William Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. Patleison, Mr. 
C, M. S. Pilkington, Mr, H. F. Pluraptre, Mr. F, Reynard. Mr. C. 0. Rogers, 
Mr. John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. E. W. Stanyforth, Lord Strachie, 
Mr. <’. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner. Mr. E. V. V, Wheeler, Mr. C, W. Wilson, 
and Mr. Louis 0. Wngley. 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting of the Council, held on June 4, 
were taken as read aud approved. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Sir Gilbert Gebbnall, Bart.. C.ALO., 
“ That the best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to:— 


1. The Offllcials of the General Post Oflace for the eflicient postal and 

telegraphic arrangements. 

2. The Ohief Commissioner of Police for the efficient service render^ by 

the detachment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard. , 

3. The Ohief Constable of Bristol for the efficient police arrangements in 

connection with the Show. . „ » . ^ , 

4. The Bristol St. John Ambulance Brigade for the efficient AmbrOaoce 

5. Meswal^^^ank, Ltd,, Bristol, for the efficient services rendered by 

their officials. . , . - 

8, Messrs, Merry weather A Sons. Ltd., for the provisim ^Fiw Ei^nw and 
for the ^feient arrangements in connection with the Pire Station in 
f.Tii * Showyard. * 

7. Mnsw*. P. H, Gnnc, Ltd,, for decorating and fnroirtilng tlw Eoyal 
Pavilion, 
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& ^lessrs. Parker & Son (B^'^tol), Ltd., tor providing the Floral Decorations 
near the Pavilions, i&c. 

9. Me'.srs. Euston, Proctor & Co, Ltd, for the loan of a Steam Engine for 
supplying Motive Power to the Dairy.“ 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, July 30, 1913, at 16 Bedford Squaie, London, W.O. 


Iproceebings at 

(Beneral flOcetins of (Bovernors anb flDeinbcrs, 

HELD IN THE 

LARGE TENT IN THE SHOWTARD AT BRISTOL, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1913. 

THE EARL OF HORTEBBOOE (PBESIDEHT) IN THE CHAIR. 


The meeting was largely attended, amongst those present being the Duke of 
Devonshire, G.O.V.O., Loid Harlech, Lord Hastings, Lord Strachie, the Right 
Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fellowes, K.C,Y.O., the Hon. J. B. Cross, the Hon. Cecil T. 
Parker, the Hon. James Wilson, Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Sir Richard 
P. Cooper, Bart., Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., O.V.O., Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart., 
Sir John H. Thorold, Bart, Mr. 0. R. W. Adeane, Mr, D. T. Alexander, Mr. 
W. E. G. Atkinson, Capt, Clive Behrens, Mr. T. K. Brain, Mr. H. Butler, Mr. 
T. A. But tar, Mr, G. Butters, Mr, R. G. Carden, Mr. W. W* Chapman, Mr. 
P. S W. Cornwallis, Mr. Percy Orutclil^y, Mr, J. H. Dean, Mr. J, Marshall 
Dugilale, Mr. J. T. 0. Eadie, Mr, H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., Mr. John Evens, Mr. J. 
Falconer, Mr. C. Fieldsend, Mr. T. F. Filgate, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr, G. Gibbons, 
Mr. J. W. Glover, Mr. E, 0. Greening, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, 
Mr. J. H. Hine, Mr. Arthur Hibcock, Mr, R. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. J. Hosken, Mr, 
J. Ho'W'ard Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. G. R. Heiulle, Mr. K. J. J. 
Mackenzie, lilr. A, Mansell, Mr. Henry Matthews, Mr. W. A May, Mr, 0. 
Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. J. M. Moubray, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. W. 
Nocton, Mr. W. Nmmerley, Mr. C. S. Or win, Mr. H. Overman, Mr. R. G. 
Patterson, Mr. (’. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. H. F. Fluinptre, Mr. D. Price-Powell, 
Mr. F, H. Price, Mr F. Reynard, Mr. T. Rich, Mr. 0. Rogers, Mr. John 
Rowell, Mr. F. Smith, Mr. H. Smith, jun., Mr. Bevillc Stanier, M.P., Mr. B, W, 
Stanyforth, Mr. George Symons, Mr. ,L Herbert Taylor, Mr. (J. W. Tindall, Mr. 
R. Topham. Mr. H. J. Tory, Mr. P. 0, Tory, Mr. 11. Tory, Mr. W. Tudge, Mr. A. 
P. Tamer, Mr. C. Turner, Mr. H. H. Vivian, Mr, T. B. Waid, Professor Robert 
Wallace, Mr. E. V. V, Wheeler, Mr. W. Wilson, Mr, lamis C, Wrigley, 
&c., &c. 

The following representatives of the Bristol Local Committee were also pre¬ 
sent:—The Lord Mayor of Bristol, Sir Frank Wills, Mr. Henry Bridgman, Mr. 
H. L. Riseley, Mr. Eldreil G. F. Walker, and Mr. George tlSTichols (Hon. Local 
Secretary). 

President’s Introductory Remarks. 

The President in the fiist place said he must express his pleasuie at 
} residing that day over such a representative gathering of the Governors and 
Members of the Royal Agricultural Society, They congratulated themselves on 
meeting this year under plea-^anter and more favourable conditions than pi*e- 
vaiied at their meeting in the Showyard last year. The misfortune that befell 
them at Doncaster would not* easily be forgotten, but they would always 
remember the courage and the spirit displayed by his preiecesssor in office, 
Lord Middleton—(hear, hear)—in facing what was a most trying and depressing 
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^situation. Well, although, thanks to the loyal support they receh ed from the 
inhabitants of Yorkshire, they got through their difficulties better thau might 
have been expected, their experience showed the necessity of having a sub¬ 
stantial reserve fund. He was glad to say they had been able to maintain that 
at a figure which was sufficient to meet any contingency that might arise in 
connection with their Show. With regard to the Show this year, the outlook 
was most encouraging. They had a very satisfactory attendance of those who 
passed through the check gate on the previous day, and what was more satis¬ 
factory they had an exceptionally large sale of season tickets. Moreover, they 
had been, fortunate up to now in the weather, and given a continuance of the 
favourable conditions during the ensuing days they might look forward, he 
thought, to a show memorable in the history of the Society. All would agree 
that they had a most beautiful site—(hear, hear)—^and they were greatly 
indebted to the Lord Mayor and Corporation and to the Local Committee. 
(Hear, hear.) They were also much indebted to the inhabitants of Bristol for 
foregoing their access to the Downs, and it had been the care of the Society that 
the ground should be enclosed for as short a time as possible. He was sure they 
would all agree that the arrangements of the Show bad been most excellently 
carried out by their able and energetic Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall 
—(hear, hear)—and that it would be the general wish of them all to express 
to him their hearty thanks for the Invaluable services he had reudereii the 
Society during the last seven years. (Hear, hear.) He knew also that they 
would desire to thank the Gloucestershire Agricultural Society for having 
voluntarily abandoned their show this year owing to the Eoyal being in Bristol 
(Hear, hear.) 

They had one of the finest and largest exhibitions, both in regard to 
implements and stock, ever held by the Society. They had excellent entries in 
both those departments; they had the usual large working dairy, a compre¬ 
hensive exhibition of agricultural and dairy produce, and they had an extensive 
poultry show. They also had what he believed was a new and interesting 
feature in the exhibition in connection with the growing of Tobacco in this 
country ; they had a Forestry Exhibition which had been well supported by 
influential gentlemen, and although the Eoyal Horticultural Society was hold¬ 
ing its annual show at Holland House that week, they bad succeeded in 
bringing together a remarkably fine Horticultural Exhibition, He was certain 
that it would he the wish of those present to express to Sir George Holfoxd— 
whose exhibit was one of the features of that section—their hearty thanks, and 
also their great regret that illness prevented him being present at the Show that 
week. 

There were 3iiany other sections to which he need not now refer, but he 
would like to call their attention to the exhibit from the Dominions b^ond 
the seas. (Hear, hear.) This section owed its initiation to Bristol—(bear, hear)— 
and he believetl it would be found to be of great interest to those who would 
visit the Bhow during the week, for it gave their Show an imperial as well as a 
national character. (Hear, hear.) 

’It was a matter for great congratulation to them all that the King, who, 
like his illustrious predecessors. Queen Victoria and King Edward, had 
honoured the Society by his patronage, bad graciously promised to visit the 
Show on Friday. (Hear, hear.) He might remind them that His Majesty bad 
shown his interest in a practical manner by sending a large numb» d live 
stock exhibitb both from Windsor and Sandringham, and they would most 
lospectfuHy wish to convey to his Majesty their congratulation on his success 
in raking three championships and a very large number of other prises. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Having said so much about the Bristol Show, he would like to remind them 
that their Show next year would be held at Shrewsbury, in 1916 at Nottingham, 
in 1916 at Manchester, in 1917 at Cardiff, and 1918 was not yet decided, bnt he 
thought they would a^ee that they were looking far enough ahead for the 
present. 
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There was no report from the t^ouncil to be presented on this occasion, bnt 
there was one thing that affected the welfare of the Society to whir*h he would 
like to call attention. Their membership had increased during the last few 
years, and was now OTer 10,000 ; that was satisfactory as far as it went. He 
thought, however, that a National Society like theirs might hope to have an 
even larger number of Members. He therefore appealed to all Members of the 
Society to do their best and to endeavour to persuade their friends and Jieigh- 
bours to join the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England. 

He did not wish to touch upon any matters that would be dealt with 
presently by resolutions, but as President he felt he could not sit down with¬ 
out expressing his sincere thanks to the Local Committee, the Executive 
Committee, over which the Lord Mayor had so ably presided, and to their 
Honorary Local Secretary, Mr. G^eo^ge Nichols, for the hearty co-operation and 
valuable assistance, so readily and constantly given, in all arrangements lor the 
Show. 

Xew Honorary Member. 

The Pbesidbnt then said he had a very pleasant duty to perform. It was 
to present a Diploma of Honorary Membership of the Society in recognition 
of his ser^’ices to Agriculture to the Hon. James Wilson. ex-Minister of 
Agriculture at Washington, U.S.A., who had retired from an office he had held 
for sixteen years, and who had served under three administrations—under 
President McKinley, President Roosevelt, and President Taft. (Hear, hear.) 
He might add, his Lordship said, that Mr. Wilson had for a longer period than 
anyone else consecutively held office as Minister in the American Cabinet. 

On behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society of Englaml the Peesident 
then handed the Diploma to Mr. Wilson, and expressed great pleasure at seeing 
him at their meeting that day. 

The Hon. James Wilson, in reply, said he very keenly appreciated the 
honour hi«* Lordship, as representing the Society, had confen’ed upon him. 
His work was in the Far W est—the Western hemisphere—and during tlie time 
it had been his duty to liave agriculture studied in the United States he had 
found that much of their work was just as valuable to their neighbour on the 
North, the great Dominion of Canada, as it was to their own people in the 
United States. It was with great pleasure tliat he found himself m future 
associated in sympathy with 10,000 Englishmen—(applause)—^and if they 
wanted to know what was being done over in America iii any dxrt'ction he 
ouuld assure them they were not limited in the number of their societies, 
appropriations or publications. They had 28 million dollars to use last year. 
They published and sent over the world—for they kept nothing secret—:U 
million pieces,” and that Society was welcome along any line in which they 
were interested, to be associated with them. (Applause), lie had com<' across 
to IcMik over old England and see what was doing in many different lines, ami 
he would take the liberty of writing to gentlemen in different parts of the 
country to learn the conditions and progress of certain industries, (FIear, bear.) 

Frizes for Farms. 

The Sbcbetaey, at the request of the President, then announced the list of 
awards made by the judges in the Farm Prize Competition (spe pp. cxxxii. 
and cxxxiii.). 

Prizes for Plantations and Home Nurseries. 

The Seoeetaey also read the list of awards in the Plantations and 
Home Nurseries* Competition (see pp, cxxxiv. and cxxxv.). 

Thanks to Lord Mayor and Corporation. 

The Duke of Devonshibe said he was quite sure that the resolution 
which he had the honour to propose would be received with the greatest 
possible enthusiasm. It was “ That the best thanks of the Society arc due and 
are hereby tendered to the Lord Mayor and Coiporation of Bristol for their 
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cordial reception of the Society.” He felt sure that the Lord Mayor would 
uiiderbtand that this was no mere perfunctory vote, but a very sincere and 
genuine one. Not only had they in Bristol extended a most kind and cordial 
welcome to the Society, but they had done everything in their power to make 
the Show a most successful one. As the President had said, as far as they bad 
gone everything had been most successful, and if only they were favoured with 
a continuance of good weather during the remainder of the week, he was quite 
confident that this Show would stand as one of the best the Society had ever 
held. 

Sir J. B. Bowek-Jones, Bart., said it afforded him great satisfaction to 
second the resolution proposed by the Duke of Devonshire. That meeting, 
those present would remember, was the third held by the Eoyal Agncultural 
Society in Bristol. Though he was considerably advanced in years, he was not 
old enough to attend the Show held in 1842, but he well recollected the 
last Meeting of the Society in that city in 1878, and the success they met with 
on that occasion. The Mayor of that year received them in a very cordial way, 
and on the present occasion they had every reason to feel that the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation had been equally enthusiastic in every way to promote the 
success oi the Show. In 1878, looking at the matter simply from a financial 
point of view, there was a credit balance on the Show of over 1,600Z., and he 
thought tliat, judging from what they now saw as far as they proceeded, they 
would in all probability far exceed that sum when they finished their exhibition 
at Bristol. He begged most cordially to second the resolution. 

The motion having been put to the meeting and unanimously carried, 

The Lord Mayor op Bristol, who was enthusiastically received on rising, 
said he had to acknowledge with gratitude the cordial vote of thanks which 
had been passed to the Corporation and himself for the assistance they had 
given to the Show. He was only carrying on the succession of good woik 
initiated by his predecessors. They were ail delighted that the Show had 
come to Bristol, and that the wea&er was so favourable; they hoped the 
exhibitors would be satisfied with the awards. With regard to the attendance, 
there could be no question that at the end of the week this would be quite 
satisfactoiy, and if that was so the financial result would also be satisfactory. 
They realised that the Boyal Agricultural Society was no ordinary concern. It 
was not like a company organised for the purpose of earning profits for share- 
holdcrh; it had no such intention. It existed in (uder to carry on good educational 
work which was of the utmost value. They reaHsed that the old-fashioned way 
of carrying on agriculture by rule of thumb did not do in these modem times; 
that it was necessary that science should be added to the traditions handed 
down from time immemorial, an<l that unless they could keep abreast of the 
best knowledge that science gave them they were likely to be out-distanced. 
The more they progressed in science the more need there seemed to be to apply 
it. Now pests were continually making their appearance, and when they had 
discovered a way of dealing with some old enemy a new one cropped up. It 
seemed lo him that the work was infinite. Without such institutions as the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society he was afraid the country would be overrun with 
pests, and agriculture could not be carried on at all. They in Bristol realised 
the great importance of the Society, and were proud to kuow that they were 
to have a small share in assisting its work by enabling it to have that beauti¬ 
ful spot for the Show, which he trusted would be successful in every way. 
(Applause.) 

Thanks to local Committee, 

Sir Gilbert Greekall, Bar*,, said it was with very great pleasme 
indeed that he proposed the next resolution: “ That the best thanlm of the 
Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Bristol Local Committee for 
their exertions to promote the success of the Show.” All those connected in 
any way with the Society knew bow the work of the Local ^mmittee grew 
year by year on account of the number of **8ide shows,” which were mostly 
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run by the Local Committee, and be could assure them that their work was 
much appreciated by the Society. The Bristol Committee had done everything 
in their power to make the Show a success. He was much indebted to them 
for the assistance they had at all times given him personally, and in moving 
the resolution he would like to add the names of Mr. George Nichols, the Local 
Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Edmund J. Taylor, the Town Oleik. 

Mr. John Evens had the greatest possible pleasure in seconding this vote 
of thanks. Bristol had given them a hearty welcome, a good railway centre, a 
splendid showyard, and beautiful weather. One thing more was necessary, 
and that had been supplied. These conditions had been backed up by the 
very practical, common-sense, business-like transactions of the Local Committee. 
The resolution having been agreed to, 

Sir Frank Wills, in response, said if he was brief in his reply he begged 
them not to think that he was not in earnest. He was sure that all the 
Bristol Executive recognised that they could not have accomplished anything 
like what they had done had it not been for the kindly way in which the 
Council of the Society in London met them on every point, and more especially 
he might refer to Sir Gilbert Greenall, who had made things go so smoothly. 
(Hear, hear.) He was one of those men who always believed in the “oiled 
feather” which made the hinges of life work a great deal easier. He was sure 
they in Bristol recognised that, and he was speaking not only for the Executive, 
but for Bristol itself, in saying how heartily they welcomed the Society in 
their midst. 

Bailway Oompames Thanked. 

Sir Biohaed P. Cooper, Bart., proposed that a hearty vote of thanks he 
given to the various railway companies for the services they had rendered to 
the Society in dealing with the traffic arising out of the holding of the Show. 
He reminded the meeting of the enormous amount of extra work imposed on 
the railway officials, many of whom had worked night and day during the 
past week. 

Mr, J. Marshall Dhgdale seconded the proposition with the greatest 
pleasure, because he knew the enormous amount of work thrown on the 
railway officials. 

Suggestions by Members. 

The President inquired if any Governor or Member had any remark to 
make or suggestion to offer for the consideration of the Council. 

Mr. H, J. Elwes, F,R.S. (Ooleslxirne Park, Cheltenham), said ho wished to 
bring to the notice of the Council the request that they should appoint an 
expert in wool upon the same lines as in connection with the (Jliemioal, 
Zoological, and Botanical Departments. Ho had found in tlie course of his 
experience that there were no men to go to for information and a<lvico except 
men who were interested as manufacturers. He then rt»atl to the meoling thi* 
following letter on the subject which he had received from Mr. A. P\ Barkc*r, 
Professor of Textile Industries at the Bradford Technical College:— 

Juno 3()th, 1013. 

Dear Sir,—I have this morning been discussing with Mr. J. B. Pawc(‘it, the 
President of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, and Chairman of iho Wool 
Section of that institution, the question oi the appointment of a wool expert to 
link up the wool grower with the wool consumer. Mr. Fawcett is of the opinion 
that this iB such an important matter that it should receive the (‘iiroful con¬ 
sideration both of the Royal Agricultural Society and of the Bradford Ohanibor of 
Commerce, and he is prepared to recommend the proposal for the conbideration oi 
the Chamber upon receiving a distinct expression of opinion from the IJoyal 
Agn cultural Society. 

Bratlford wool consumers have long felt that wool-growers have not made 
themselves as fully acquainted with the requirements of the trade as might be, and 
although many isolated attempts have been made to form some sort of a connection, 
comparatively little has been accomplished, and it is evident that much good 
might accrue from some such action as we understand the Itoyal Agricultural 
Society may be prepared to take.—Tours truly, 

aldred p. Barker, 

ProfCRsor of Textile Industries. 
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Professor Wallace (Edinbui£»h) supported the suy^estion He hdt sure 
the Development Oommissioneis would support such a scheme if the Eojai 
Agncultuial Society would give the lead He did not think theie would be 
any difficulty in getting the money. 

Mr. GtBoege Butters (Leominster) asked the Council to consider the 
question of the railway charges for the tiansit of cattle. These used to be 
carried by the companies at goods rate, but now they had to pay passenger 
rate. It was a serious mattei for the tenant-fazmer to haie to pay high rates 
when shows weie at long distances. 

The President undertook that the suggestions made should receive the 
careful consideration of the Council 

Thanks to the President. 

Mr. Edward Owen Greening pioposed a heaity vote of thanks to their 
distinguished President, not only for what he had done that day, but for what 
he did at all times in the service of the Society. They might congratulate him 
on presiding over a highly successful Show. Nowadays their annual gatherings 
were lilse milestones on a triumphal road of progress, but he could remember 
a period in the Society’s history when things weie veiy different, 

Mr. W. S. Ferguson (Piotstonhill), in secomling the resolution, said he 
was sure they all recognised the good woik Loid Northbrook nad done for the 
Society. The Boyal Show was the greatest meeting of the kind in the world. 

The motion on being put by the Secretary, was passed by acclamation. 

The President expressed his thanks tor the Lind reception of the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Greening and seconded by Mr. Ferguson. He could assure 
them that it was a great pleasure to him to pieside over a meeting like that. 
The work of the President of the Society, his Lordship said, was not very 
arduous, because they had such an excellent Council, composed of experienced 
and businesslike men; they had Committees who did their work most 
thoroughly, and the President had always the expert assistance of their 
Honorary Du’ector, a capable Secretary, and an excellent staff. He begged to 
thank them very much tor the kind vote which they bad passed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1913. 

At a Monthly Council held at 16 Bedford Square, Loudon, W.O., the Earl of 
Northbrook (ih*esident) in the Chair:— 

Present —Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Lord Middleton, Lord 

Moretoii, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart 

Viee-PreaUletitt, —Mr, C. A<k*ane, Mr. Percy Ciutchley, Mr. J. Marshall 
Dugdnle, Mr. It. M, Qxeaves, Sir GiJbeit Greonall, Bart, O.V.O. 

Other Mmhertofihe Oounv}l —^Mr. D. T. Alexander, Capt. Clive Behrens, 
Mr. Henry Dent Brocklehurst, Maj.-Gen. J. P. Brocklehurst, O.V.O., 0 B., the 
Hon. John E. Cross, Mr. J. T. 0. Eailie, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. Joseph Harris, 
Mr. W. HaiTison, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. B. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. J, 
Hosken, Sir Charles Y. Enightley, Bart,, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Hr. Ernest 
Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr, W. Nocton, Mr. C, M. S. 
Pilkington, Mr. F. Beynard, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. B. W. Stanyforth, Lord 
Stradaie, and Mr. E. V. Y. Wheeler. 

Governors, —^Mr. W. W. Chapman and Mr. Beville Stanier, M.P. 

The President, at the commencement of the proce^ngs, read the 
following letter which he had received from Major Wigiam 

DEAR LORD NORTHBROOK.— The King desires me once more to exjuesa Wb 
satisfaction with the excellent airangements made in conneotion with yest^rd^s 
visit to the Bo^ A^eulroial ^ow. His Majesty reah^ the care and thought 
that you, Sir Gilbert Grettiall, and the stewards and membera of the vanous 

YOL. 74. B 
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committees must have gi\ en to the organisation of all the details, and is glad to 
think that the Society can congratuLite itseh on an eminently successful show 
during the term oi yuur il^esidency. It was a happy inspiration to include among 
The exhibits a display of products of the Otersoas Dominions, which ga\e the 
public au opportunity ot gaming some knowledge of the agii cultural conditions of 
the various parts of tue Empire The King has earned away a pleasing impression 
of his visit and of the very warm and enthusiastic welcome given to him by all 
present.—Believe me, yours verj'truly, „ , „ 

(Signed) CUTE WiGEAM. 


Proeeediug, the Peesident said he knew the Council would hear with very 
gzeat regiet ot thi‘ grave illness of the Loid Mayor of Bristol. He had been 
\ery unwell fur some time, but had determined to remain at bis post and carry 
tlnough his duties, in connection with the visit of the Society. Although 
suffering much pain during tne week of the Bristol Show, he continued with 
gieat couiage to peifoim those duties, and they would remember how success¬ 
fully he did bo, and the hospitality he extended duiiug their visit. The Lord 
Mayor had recently to undergo a seiions operation, and, although he stood 
it well at the time,* the Council would be soiry to hear that he was still veiy 
seriously ill He (the Piesident) would like to be allowed to write to the 
Lady Mayoress to express their deep regret at the Lord Mayor’s illness, their 
hope that be was making satisfactory progress towaids incovery, and their 
sympathy with her an<l the members of the family in their anxiety. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Oounoil held on July 2, 1913, were 
taken as read and appioved. 

The Marquess of Bute, Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne, Craubury Park, 
Winchester, !Mr. W. E. Firth. Hui-^tly, Lyniington, and Mr. J. W. Macfie, 
Eowtoii Hall, Chester, were elected Governors, and 203 duly nominated 
candidates were elect^ Members, and one Member was rc-elcctecl under 
By-Law 14. 

Sii’ John Thobold said he thought the Council would like to know that 
Lord Northbrook during liis presidency had succeeded in obtaining no less than 
215 new members. (Applause). The President added that he was glad to 
be able to say that over seventy new members had bt*cn elected from the 
county of Hampshire, bringing the total number over 300, and thus eutitliug 
that county to au additional representative on the Council 

The Iteport of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. In 
presenting this I’eport, Mr. Adbante called attculion to a matter which came 
up infornuilly at the Finance Committee meeting on tlie previous day—tlic 
debimbihty of the Society doing something to encourage skill(*d labour on the 
farm. They did something for ail classes connected with agriculture in its 
different branches, but, so fur us he was aware, tiiey did nothing at prestmt to 
encourage the skilletl labourer. He was not going to movi* any resolut ion, but 
he merely wished to air the question before the Cimncil, in the hoi>e that they 
would have some expression of opinion flora Members. 

In this conne<‘tiou, suggestions were made by Mr. Bbvillb Btanibe, M.P., 
Mr. Falconer and lilr. Pilkington. 

On the presentation of the Beport of the Veterinary Oommittee, Mr. 
Mansell said he would like to raise the question of the Society urging on the 
Board of Agriculture the importance of trying the serum treatment with 
reference to Swine Fever. Experiments had been made in Holland, Norway, 
and other countries, and he believed with considerable success. Seeing that 
they Wei’S making no headway, and were spending enormous sums of money in 
this country, he thought the Board of Agriculture should be urged to take steps 
to try the serum treatment. Mr. Stanieb inquired whether Sir John 
McFadyean had gone into the question, or whether he might be asked to do so 
on behalf of the Society. Sir John MoFadyean said he was very well 
acquainted with the use of serum in the treatment of Swine Fever, as he had 
endeavoured to keep himself posted regarding that method of treatment since 
It was first introduced into the United States a few years ago. He was also 
pretty fully acquainted with the use of the method in Holland, and with that 
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knowledge he would he very sorry to press upon the Board of Agriculture that 
they should test the use of serum. The expression was, of course, very vague, 
but, as he understood it, the recommendation would be that the Board of 
Agriculture should imitate Holland, wheie he believed there were no restric¬ 
tions whatever with reganl to Swine Fever. The person who had Swine Fever 
on his premises in Holland could disperse the pigs and spread the disease to 
twenty other owners. It was all very well to say that each of those ownere 
could consideiably reduce his losses by emplopng serum, but be thought it was 
well the Council should know that, as an alternative to the method of 
endeavouring to control and eradicate Swine Fever, the use of senim could not, 
in his opinion, be recommended. 

Captain Bbhrbns drew attention to the position and size of the judging 
ring for Shorthorns in the Bristol Showj'ard and '‘Uggested that better 
accommodation might* be provided in future The President said this matter 
would receive attention. 

Sir John Thorold, as Cbainnau of the Committee of Selection, proposed, 
and it was unanimously agi'ced. that votes of thanks be given to Mr. Cyril E. 
G-reenall, Steward of florses and of the Veterinary Examination; Mr. H W. 
Seccombe Wills, Steward of Forage ; the Hon. John Bo'-cawen and Mr. A. A. 
Paton, Stewards of the Horticultural Exhibition; and Mr. G-eorge Marshall, 
Steward of the Forestry Exhibition. These gentlemen, who were not Members 
of the Council did a great deal of very useful work for the Society in an 
honorary capacity, and the Society was very greatly indebted to them. The 
President said they would all agree with what had fallen ixom Sir John 
Thorold, and that their thanks are very greatly due to the gentlemen named. 

At the conclusion of the ordinary business, the PrBvSIDBNT said it was with 
most profound sorrow that he had to announce that a tclcsram had just been 
received to say that their colleague, Sir Richard Cooper, had passed away that 
morning. The sad news, his Loidship said, had come upon him with terrible 
suddenness, because although he had heard that Sir Richard was unwell, he 
had no idea that his condition was at all a grave one, and he fancied many 
Member of the Council thought the same. It was unnecessary for him to 
refer to the very great services that Sir Richard Cooper had ft»r so long a time 
rendered the Society, and he would like to move that a letter be wiitten to the 
relatives expressing the Council’s very sincere and deep regret at the loss they 
had sustained by the death of their colleague and their sympathy with the 
family in their bereavement. 

The Council then adjourned over the autumn recess until Wednesday, 
November 6, li)lS. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1913. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C., the Earl 
of Northbrook (Piesident) in the Chair 
Present:—Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Mr, F. S. W. Cornwallis, 
the Earl of Coventry, Lord Moreton, Sir John H, Thorold, Bart. 

nce-Prcifideftte.—Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, Mr. Percy Grutchley, Mr. J. 
Marshall Dugdale, the Right Hon. Sir A. E. Fellowes, E.C.V,0., Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart., C.V.O, 

OthffT Memhere of f/w Mr. D, T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling, 

Oapt. Olive Behrens, Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Major-General J. F. Brocfcle- 
hujst, O.V.O., C.B., Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr. R. G. Carden, Mr. Richardson Cenv 
Mr. John Evens, Mr. J. Falconer, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Lord 
Harlech, Mr. W. Harrison, Sir A. G, Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. J. H, Hine, Mr. 
Arthur Hiscook, Mr. R. W» Hobbs, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Sir 0. V. Knighlley, Bart.* 
Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr, W, A. May, Mr. 0. Middleton 
Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, 
Mr, R. G. Patterson, Mr. 0. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. H. F, Plumptre, Mr, G. G, 

b2 
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Rea, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. C. C. Roe:or«J, Mr. John Rowell, IMr. Fred Smith, Mr. 
E. W. Stanyforth, Lord Strachie, Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, Mr. E. 
Y. Y, Wheeler, and Mr. C. W. Wilson. 

Governors.—'Slv. W. W. Chapman and Mr. Harold Swithinbank. 

The following Members of the Shrewsbury Local Committee were also 
present .-—The Earl of Powis, Mr. B. Blower, Mr, H. C. Clarke, Mr. Seville 
Stanier, M P., Major G. R. B. Wingfield, and Mr. E. Clothier (Local Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, July 
30,1913, were taken as read and approved. 

The President said he knew the Coundl would learn with very great regret 
of the loss, since their last meeting, of one of their colleagues by the death of 
Mr, Henry Herbert Smith, of Bowood, Caine, who died on October 19. Mr. 
Smith had been a Member of the Society since 1874, and from 1906 till his 
death had represented the Division of Wiltshiie on the Council. 

Mr. Adbane said the Council would remember that at their meeting in July 
the question of giving rewards for skilled agricultural labour and long service 
had been referred to the Finance Committee for their consiciei'ation, and they 
had ^en asked to report at the meeting that day. It was obvious that it was 
impossible to deal with the whole country at one time, and therefore the 
Finance Committee recommended that the Society should confine its efforts to 
the area visited by the Show, with the exception that some provision should be 
made for those parts of England which had not been visited by the Society for 
a great number of years. They very much hope<i that the local societies, of 
which there was a great number scattered about England, would co-operate 
with the Royal Agricultural Society for the purpose, and, if they would do so, 
they would be exceedingly useful as a means of distributing the awards. The 
Finance Committee recommendeil that bronze medals and certificates should be 
given to tbe winners in the local competitions, and they further recommended 
that tbe holders of these medals and certificates should be qualified to compete 
for a championsnip which would be given by the Royal, such a championship 
to consist, he hop^, of a substantial money prize and a silver medal. With 
regard to management they recommended that the matter should be handed 
over to the Farm Prizes Committee, who already operated in the area with 
which they proposed to deal, and that that Committee should be given power 
by the Council to form a sub-committee and co-opt local Memuers to that body. 
He thought they would secure two things in that manner j so far as the {Society 
was concerned they would secure continuity of management, and so far as the 
locality was concerned they would secure full representation. He hoped the 
Council would adopt the scheme in gcneml and leave the details to be thi'eahed 
out by the Committee. 

Mr. Adbanb then read the detailed rc'commendatioiis of the Finance 
Committee, which were unanimously approved after observations by Mr. 
Mansell, Mr. Pilkinoton, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Bbville Ktaniee, M.P., 
Mr. Falconer, Mr. Brocklbhurst, and Mr. OtraDALB. The President 
stated that the initiation of tbi^ proposal was due io Mr. Adeline, anil he was 
sure the Council would like to express their thanks lo him for the attention 
he hail given to it, and the great amount of trouble he had taken in the 
matter. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of Sir John Thorold, seconded by Mr. Adbanb, Lord 
Rothschild was unanimously elected a Yice-President of the Society in the room 
of the late Sir Richard Cooper. Mr, Adbanb said ho did not think the 
Council could possibly find any man who had done more for and earned better 
the honour now bestowed upon him. When he (Mr, Adeane) had occupied the 
unenviable position of Chairman of the Park Royal Company, in liquidation, and 
when he had to find some one who would feed that white dephant, Harewood 
House, the times were critical, and he remembered one particular moment, not 
known to the Council, when they were in great sti-aits, and, if it had not been for 
Lord Rothschild’s assistance on that occasion, the Society would have been in a 
very difficult position. He was very glad to be able to make acknowledgment of 
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those services; aud not only that, hnt for some years his lordship had supplied 
them with prizes for the jMilk Yield classes at the Show. Further, in the case 
of the late Tuberculosis Experiment, the cost of which was estimated at 800?., 
but which only cost 600Z., the difference was made up by Lord Rothschild’s 
generosity. Last, but by no means least, their thanks weie due to Lord 
Rothschild for allowing Mr. Richardson Carr, one of the right hands of the 
Society, to be present at their debates, and give them such invaluable help in 
their work. 

Mr. Mat, as the Society’s representative on a committee formed for the 
purpose of raising a fund in connection with the Lawes and G-ilbert Centenary 
Celebrations, gave notice of a resolution to the effect that an appeal be sent 
out on behalf of this fund by the Royal Agricultural Society to the Members 
for individual donations, and, if Mr. Adeanc, as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee would allow him, he would like to make a further suggestion, that 
a contribution should be m^idc from the funds of the Society to supplement 
any amount which might be contributed by personal efforts. 

In presenting the Report of the Tuberculosis Experiment Committee, Lord 
Noethbeook said he thought the Council would like to know that the 
demonstration which, on May 4,1910, the Chemical and Woburn and Veteiinary 
Committees were requested to carry out, had boon brought to a conclusion. 
The Committee appointed to carry out the demonstration were considering 
their report, which they hoped to present at the next meeting of the Council, 
and with that report they hoped to give in the appendix full details and 
particulars of the procedure with the information as to the results of the 
tuberculin tests the animals had been subjected to. On the present occasion he 
only wished to say that they had succeeded in showing, in the words of the 
reference to them, that by means of isolation it was possible to rear healthy 
stock from tuberculous parents. He might add that the cost to the Society, 
mainly owing to tho generosity of Lord Rothschild, had been below the sum 
the Council were prepared to spend on it, and considerably within the 
amounts of the annual estimates that had been submitted to and approved by 
the Council. 

A Report from the Special Committee having been received and adopted, 
Sir JOEK ThoeoXiB called attention to No. 7 of the regulations, governing the 
offer of the Gold Medal for Agricultural Research, stating that the monograph 
or essay of the successful candidate was to he published in the Journal, if in 
the opinion of the Council it was suitable for the purpose. Both of the essays 
submitted on this occasion had been published before they were sent in, and as 
it wfis the cnslom not to include in the Journal anything that had been 
previously published elsewhere, he would like the instruction of the Council 
that in the ciicumstances the Journal Committee need not be called upon to 
publish either of the essays in question. It was very essential that they should 
have all their articles in as soon as possible, and the publication of one of the 
essays might cause delay. Apart from that, their having been previously 
published was a reason against their appearing in the Journal. 

On being put to the meeting, the suggestion of Sir John Thorold that it be 
an instruction to the Journal Committee that these essays be not published, 
was approved. 

Lord Stbaohib, pursuant to notice moved the foltowing resolution 

“That the Board of Agriculture be atked to raise the preference limit impo^ 

whereby to a large extent only occnpiexB of 100 acres and under can benefit under 

their scheme for the improvement of hve stock." 

His object in moving that resolution was to bring before the Goimcil the 
scheme for the improvement of live stock issued by the Board of Agriculture 
The county he represented felt very strongly as regards the limitation of 
preference.. In the first place, the amount—$7,000/.—so small, and it was 
felt that if there was a hard and fast line that preference was to be given to 
occupiers of not over 100 acres, or of an annual value for purposes of income 
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tax not exceeding lOuZ., then there would be a very small sum indeed for those 
occupiers of o^er 100 acres. He did not wish to labour this question, but he 
would like the Council to consider the suggestion that they might the 
Board of Agriculture to reconsider this preference limit, and not give it in this 
particular way. He quite recognised that it was necessaiy to safeguard the 
small-holder, and to ensure that the small man was not pushed to the wall, 
but, on the other hand, if they were going to keep out the large occupiers, men 
with 400 or 600 acres of land, the levels of th*' agricultural interests, the only 
result would be that these men would stand aside, and there would be nobody 
to take the initiative, so that the whole scheme would be in danger in conse¬ 
quence. It would, m his opinion, be very difficult to work this scheme if 
the large occupiers were told that they would only come in at the end. He 
had heard that the Board of Agriculture were reconsidering this matter, and 
were going to issue rules and regulations for carrying out the details of the 
scheme. If, tbei'cfore, representations could be made to the Board by agri¬ 
cultural societies and especially by the (Council of the Royal, something might 
be done. 

Mr. PATTERSOisr was sorry to be in disagreement with the resolution. It 
was not the amount he disagreed with, but the principle. It did not go far 
enough. If he was in order, he would like to move an amendment that the 
word “remove” should take the place of the word “raise." It was not advis^ 
able that it should go out from the Society that it approved in any way the 
suggestion that any agriculturist, no matter how large the area he occupied, 
should be excludc/l from the benefits of the lire stock scheme. It was rather a 
hard thing that those farmers, to whose efforts it was almost entirely due that 
Briti«ih live ctock held its present position, shtmld, on the first occasion the 
Government recognised the necessity for doing something for live stock, be 
excluded, or even to suggest that it was desired to exclude them. He had 
pointed out to Mr. Cheney that, as Lord vStrachie had mentioned, the large 
farmers had to provide their .share of the money, and had also to provide the 
machinery to work the scheme. In reply, he had been told that the farmers 
would have to provKlc the money, but that it was optional whether they gave 
their pcmces. It was ob\ious that if tlie occupiers of 100 acres or less were to 
be depended on for carryinc out the work of the live stock scheme, the whole 
thing would fall U» the uTound. If the larger fanner ot the country believed 
that the Society ai>pro\ed of the suggestitm that he should be excluded from 
these schemes, it would have a detrimental effect on the Society. It could 
quite well be left to the faimundedness of the larger farmers that they would 
see that the small-holder was treated as generously as possible, and he <lid feel 
as well that if it was to be a scheme to aid the small-holder it was only fair 
that they should be told so plainly, and that it should not be sol forth as a 
seheme to benefit live sloek, if it was only for the small-holder. 

Mr. Falconer seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Brocklbhuest ami Mr. Hoodale having spoken in favour of the 
amendment, the resolution was then carried in the following terms:— 

“Tliat the Board of Agriculture he a'deed to RJBMOVB the preference limit 

imposed whereby, to a large extent, only occupiers of 100 acres and under can 

benefit under their scheme ior the improvement of live stock.” 

On the motion of the President, the Seal of the Society was ordered to be 
affixed to the agreements between the Society and the Corporations of Shrews- 
buiy and Manchester in connection with the holding of the Shows of 1914 and 
1916 respectively. 

The Report of the Council to the Annual General Meeting of Governors and 
Members, to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, at 12.16 p.m., 
on Wednesday, 1 >ecember 10, was prepared and ordered to 1^ issued. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Weduesclay, December 30, at 11 a m., at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1913. 

At a Monthly Council held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., the 
Earl of Nortiibrook (President) in the Chair;— 

PresentLord Moreton, Sir John H. Thoiold, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents —Mr. 0. R. W. Adcane, Mr. Percy Crutehley, the Right 
Hon. Sir A. E. Fellowes, K.C.V.O., Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bait., C.7.0,, the Hon. 
0. T. Parker, the Earl of Yarborough. 

Otiber Members of tlie Council —Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling, 
Capt. Clive Behrens, Mr. E. W. Betts, Mr. H. Dent Brocklehuist. IMr. Davis 
Brown, Mr, T. A. Buttar, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. 
J, E. Cross, Mr. Arthur B. Evans, Mr. John Evens, Mr. J. Falconer, "W. T. 
Game, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Lord Hastings, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, 
Mr. W. J. Hosken, IMr. W. F. Ingi*am, Mr. Dunbar Kelly, Mr. J. L. Luddmgton, 
Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. G. Norris 
Midwood, Mr. T. H. MiUer, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr, U. M. 
Pilkington, Mr, H. F. Plumptre, Mr. J. E. Rawlcnce, Mr. P. Reynard, Mr. 
Fred Smith, Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, Mr. B. V. Y. Wheeler, Mr. 
0. W. Wilson, and Mr. L. 0. Wrigley. 

The following members of the Shrewsbury Local Committee were also 
present:—^The Mayor of Shrewsbury, Mr. B. Blower, Mr. H. C. Clai’ke, Col. 
A. H. 0. LLoyd, M.V.O., Ikir. Beville Btanier, M.P.. and Mr. E. Clothier (Local 
Secretary). 

The Bristol Local Committee were also represented by Sir Frank Wills, Mr. 
Sidney Humphries and Mr. Eldred G, P. Walker. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, 
November 6, 1918, were taken as lead and approved. 

Fifty-one duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as 
Members. 

The Pbbsidbnt said it would be remembered that last year it was 
suggested that it would be a considerable convenience to Members of Council if 
they could hold their meeting at the Royal Agricultural Hall on the day of the 
annual general meeting; and he was sure they would desiie to thank the 
Royal Agricultural Hall Company and the Smithfield Club for their courtesy in 
allowing thh meeting to be held in that room. He had received a letter in the 
following terms from Lord Rothschild:— 

“ I very much regret having been unavoidably prevented by stress of work from 
writing to you before to express my best thanks for the honour conferred on me 
by the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society in naming me a Yice-President. 
X hope that you will beheve that I greatly appreciate the privilege which 
associates me with a Society which promotes the weliare and extends the work of 
agriculture in which X take so warm an mtoiebt.” 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, together 
with the Accounts of the Bristol Show, as to which an explanation was made 
to the Council by JiXr, Absuks, Oliairman of the Committee. Mr. May moved 
that a sum of one hundred guineas be voted by the Society to the Lawes and 
Gilbert Centenary Celebrations Fund. Mr. Q. Nobeis Mibwood having 
seconded the motion, Mr, Tubnbb moved as an amendment that the matter be 
deferred. He did not see Sir Bowen Bowen^Jones pretaent, but at the meeting 
of the Wobiu-n Committee on the previous day they found themselves in a 
great deal of difBLculty, and probably the Society would have to find a 
considerable sum of money to help them out of these difSculties. He thought, 
therefore, that it would be better to defer the matter until next February when 
a report would be received from the Woburn Oommiitee, who had arranged a 
meeting in January to consider the whole question. CJutil that report was 
present he thought the Council should defer the matter of a contribution to 
the Lawes and Gilbert Centenary Fund. Lord Habtibqs seconded the 
amendment, which, with the consent of Mr. May, was put to the meeting and 
carried. 
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Iti mo\in^^ the Report of the Ohanical ami Woburn Coiiimitteo, Lord 
Hastings said the Council would have hoard from the Report that the position 
as to Woburn was by no means satisfectory. Mr. Turner had foreshadowed 
the fact that the Committee would have to hohl a special meeting, and that 
the Report would be presented to the Council in ITebniary next, when the 
whole subject would come up for discussion. 

Lord Nobthbbook, Chairman of the Tuberculosis Experiment Committee, 
stated that the Demonstration commenced by the Society in 1911 had been 
brought to a conclusion. The Report of the Committee had been settled, 
printed, and was now in the bauds of Mombeis ol Council. He would mention 
that supplementaiy to the Report an appcmdix would be issued which would 
give the temperature charts of the cows tt‘st€d, the cows obtained for the 
purpose of procuring the calves, and also the temperature charts of the 
periodical testing of the calves, and the repoits of those gentlemen who 
examined the carcasses when the animals were slaughtered. It was very 
desirable that when Membeis studie<l the Report they should have the 
appendix, the charts, and other information before them, * and ho would, 
therefore, suggest to the Council tliat it would be desirable that any discussion 
of the Report be postponed until the next meeting of the C^omicil, by which 
time Members would have bad ample time for considering the Report and 
other information. 

Sir John Thobold, in the absence of the Duke of Devonshire (Chairman 
of the Special Committee), presented a Report from the Referee (Dr. William 
Somerville), expres.sing re^et that he did not see his way to recommend the 
award of the Society’s Gobi Medal for Agricultural Research to either of the 
authors of the two essays that had been submitted. 

On the motion of Mr. Mansell, sci^nded iiy Mr. Bbvillu Stanzbb, it 
was unanimously resolved:— 

“That the Council of the R.A.S.E. approach the Argentine Rural Society on the 
subject of the restrictions now in force ra respect of the importation of animals 
into that country from England dunng the time of outbreaks of Foo1>^nd-mouth 
disease in this country, and suggesting to that Society that, having regard to the 
great care which is taken by the British Government to isolate all cases 
immediately they occur, the Argentine Government might with advantage 
institute a fifty mile zone instead of a time limit period of immunity from disease." 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1914:—Finance, 
Journal and Education, Chemical and Woburn, Botanical and Zoological, 
Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Implement, Showyard Works, Selection, Dairy and 
Produce, and Special. The present Membeis of the various Standing Com¬ 
mittees were (with some exceptions) reappointed to those Committees. Mr. 
Mansell was added to the Finance Committee, Captain Seward to the Journal 
and Education, Botanical and Zoological, and Yeturinaiy Committees, Mr. 
Rawlence to the Veterinary Committee, Mr. Dunbar Kelly to the Dairy and 
Produce Committee, and the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Harlech, and Mr. 
Henry Overman to the Committee of Selection. 

Sir AiLWXN Fbllowbs gave notice that at the next Council meeting he 
would move the following resolution:— 

“That in the opinion of the Council the time has now arrived when a committee 
should forthwith be appointed to consider what stoiiH could be taken to increase 
the membership of the Society, and in what manner the Society could ho made of 
still more use to its Membera" 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned over the 
Christmas recess until Wednesday, February 4, 1914. 
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Iprocecbfnae at tbc annual 
General flDeetins of (Bovemors anb fIDembers, 

HELD AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1913. 

THE EARL OP NORTHBROOK (PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 

Present:— TnMtees ,—Sir J. B. Bowon-Jones, Bart., Lord Moreton, Sir John 
H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-Preisidents, —Mr. 0. R. W. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, the Right 
Hon. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.C.V.O., Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.T.O., the 
Hon. Cecil T. Parker, the Earl of Yarborough. 

Ordinary hSenibers of the CovneiL —^Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. ATeling, 
Captain Clive Behrens, Mr. E. W. Betts. Mr. H. D. Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis 
Brown, Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. W. W, Chapman, the Hon. 
John Cross, Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. John Evens, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. 
W. T. Game, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. William Harrison, Lord Hastings, Mr. 
R. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. J. Hosken, Mr. J. Howard Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingram, 
Mr. Dunbar Kelly, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. W. A. May, 
Mr, O. Norris Midwood, Mr. T. H, Miller, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. William Nocton, 
Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. 0. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. H. Fitzwalter Plnmptre, 
Mr, J. B. Rawlence, Mr. Frederick Reynard, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. C. W. 
Tindall, Mr. Arthur P. Turner, Mr. E. Y. V. Wheeler, Mr. C. W. Wilson, Mr. 
Louis 0. Wrigley. 

Goverrme, —^Mr. H. L. C. Brassey, M.P., Mr. Beville Stanier, M.P,, Mr. 
Martin J. Sutton, Mr. H. H. Vivian. 

Momrary Meniber, —Professor Sir John McFadyean. 

Members, —Sir William Vincent, Bart., Messrs. B. J. Appleby, B. W. Beck, 
Arthur Britten, G. G. Capon, F. J, Casserl^, M C* Clarke, Thomas Corbett, 
Percy W. Cox, Major P. G. Craigie, O.B., Alessrs. Bennett Pitch, Alan R. 
Gibson, Henry Walter Gilbcy, N. Simons Harrison, W. Hi^tt, H. G. Hirons, 
T. A. Huband, W. T. Jordan, J. Pittman King, Col. A. H. 0. LLoyd, M.V.O., 
Messrs. K. J. J. Mackenzie, John Mcljaren, 0. W. Moorsom-Roberts, Thomas M. 
Oldham, 0. S. Orwin, J. Egerton Quest^, J. R. Rawlence, R. Henry Rew, 
Frank Riggall, John P. Roberts, St. John B. Boscoe, the Rev. H. M. Bowdon, 
Messrs, F. G. Samson, Riohanl Stratton, 0. Howard Taylor, J. Herbert Taylor, 
George D. Thody, Howard Thomas, P. H. Thornton, B. Trimen, Eldred G, P. 
Walker, Major C. R. B. Wingfield, Professor John Wrightson, &c., &o. 

The President, in his opening remarks, said, in the first place, he wonld 
like to express on behalf of the Society their thanks to the Agricultural Hall 
Company and the Smithfield Club for their courtesy in again allowing the 
Society to hold the meeting in that room, thus affording a great convenience 
to large numbers of l^Icmbers of the Society. He bad received a letter from 
Lord Middleton expressing regret at his inability to be present that day. 

Accounts. 

The first item on the agenda was the presentation of the balance-sheet, and 
the Council formally submitted the balauee*sheet for the year 1912, which, 
with the statement of ordinary receipts and expenditure, was published in the 
last volume of the Journal. The Society was in a somewhat stronger financial 
position than it was a year ago, and from the accounts which all those present 
W in their hands it would be seen that the net profit to the Society on the 
Bristol Show was 3,1 IdZ., which had recouped them for the loss which, owing 
to unfortunate circumstances, was incurred at Doncaster last year. 

Report. 

It wonld he noticed from the Report of the Council that during the past 
year the Society had lost by death a good many of its simport^ and that 
among those were several Members and ex-Memh^ of the CounciL 
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The late Sir Eicharcl Cooper was well known, at home and abroad, as a 
large and swcessful breeder and exhibitor of pedigree stock. Sir Pacharcl had 
been a Vice-President of the Society, a regular attendant at their Council and 
committee meetings, and a Steward of Finance at their Annual Shows. Few 
men had given the Society more valuable assistance, and his loss was deeply 
regretted by his colleagues. 

Mr. Henry Herbert Smith had been a Member of the Society for nearly 
forty years, and had been a !Member of Council since 1905. 

Lord Arthur Cecil, who took a keen interest in horse and pony breeding, 
was also an old Member of the Society, and served for five years on the Council. 

The late Mr. Joseph Martin, who was present at the annual meeting last 
year, was well known to almost all of them. He was a valued Member of 
the Council for over thirty years, and although he retired from the Council 
in 1905, he continued regularly to attend the general meetings of the Society. 

He had with regret also to announce the death of Monsieur Louis Passy, 
who had the Honorary Membership of the Society conferred upon him in the 
year 1891 for his services to European agriculture. Monsieur Passy was a 
distinguished personage in French agricultural circles, and from 1885 until 
the present year occupied the position of Secretary of the National Agricultural 
Society of France. 

They had, he was sorry to say, recently lost another of their honorary 
Members by the death of Mr. James Macdonald, who was known to many of 
those present as the popular Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, and, amongst other things, the editor of that excellent 
and exhaustive work, “Stephens’ Book of the Farm.” Mr. Macdonald was a 
great worker in the cause of agricultural education, and was in a great 
measure responsible for the establishment of the National Agricultural 
Examination Board. 

And on Friday last the death occurred of Mr. Headly, of Leicester, who 
as an exhibitor in the implement section had attended upwards of fifty of 
their annual Shows. 

Perhaps the paragraphs in the Eeport of principal interest were those 
which referred to the annual Show held at Bristol in the first week of July. 
The Council were glad to report that the Show was a great success in every 
respect—in the number and quality of exhibits of live stock, in the implement 
and maebinerj’’ departments, in the attendance, and in the financial result. 

His Majesty the King honoured the Society by visiting the Show on 
July 4, and made a comprehensive tour of the Showyard, including a visit 
to the exhibition from British I dominions overseas, which owed its inception 
to the Local Committee at Bristol. His Majesty was graciously pleased to 
express his congratulations to the Society on the success of the Show, and his 
satisfaction with the arrangements made for his reception and the enthusiastic 
welcome given him by all present. 

Their hearty thanks were due to the ex-Lord Mayor of Bristol (Mr. 
Councillor Lowe) for the great assistance he rendered the Society, and the 
hospitality he extended to them. It was with very great pleasure that they 
heard that Mr. Lowe was making good progress on the road to recovery from 
the severe illness which overtook him at the time of the Show. They were 
also indebted to the Members of the Corporation, to the Luke of Beaufort, 
Chairman, to Sir Frank Wills, and to the other Members of the Local 
Committee, to the Honorary Local Secretaries, the Town Clerk, Mr. Taylor, 
and Mr. Gteorge Nichols, to the Society of Merchant Venturers and to the 
Commoners and inhabitants of Bristol for providing a beautiful site for the 
Show, 

They also desired to express thanks to the Gloucestershire Agricultural 
Society for their co-operation, and for giving up their annual show for the 
year. 

Any reference to their annual Show would be incomplete without a cordial 
expression of their indebtedness to the Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
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for his great services. (Applause.) Until he had the honour of being 
President of the Society, he hardly realised the enormous amount of work 
entailed in the preparation and arrangements for the annual Show, nor did 
he adequately appi’eciate Sir Gilbert’s power of organisation, his power of 
work, his resourcefulness, and the amount of time and trouble he so willingly 
gave to his duties as Honorary Director. Might he remind them that this was 
the eighth occasion on which their hearty thanks had been due to Sir Gilbert 
for his valuable services in connection with the Show. 

To refer very briefly to the other work of the Council during the past 
year, it would be observed that besides the usual scientific, expeiimental, 
educational, and advisory work carried out by the Council through its 
Standing Committees, they had undertaken and brought to a conclusion an 
interesting demonstration as to the possibility of rearing healthy stock fiom 
tuberculous parents. That Report had been presented to the Council that 
morning. It would be printed and circulated, and ho believed it would be 
read with great interest by stock-breeders throughout the country. 

The Committee had also appointed a Sub-Committee who had inquired 
into that difficult and perplexing problem—how to deal with swine fever. 
Their report also had been presented to the Council that day, and would 
shortly be printed and circulated. 

The Society had been represented, on deputations to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture on two important matters—^the establishment of a national seed-testing 
station, and the reflations affecting the importation of cattle, sheep and pigs 
from Great Britain to the Colonies and foreign countries, both of which 
questions were receiving the consideration of the Board. 

The Council had also decided to offer through Local Societies rewards for 
skilled agricultural labouf and long service, and he was sure the announcement 
would meet with the general approval of Members of the Society. 

With regard to Membership, they had now 10,434 Governors and Members 
on the register, or 127 more than at this time last year. That was so far 
satisfactory. But he thought a National Society like theirs might look to a 
very considerably larger Membership than they now had. He thought they 
should bear in mind that, although something like 700 new Members had been 
elected during the year, the net increase, as he bad said, was only 127. The 
losses to the Society every year in Membership from deaths, resignations, and 
other causes were about 500, and that number of new lirEembers was required 
each year to keep up their present figures. He would therefore like to make 
an earnest appeal to Memb^ of the Society to use their Individual efforts and 
to endeavour to get their friends and neighbours to join. He believed much 
might be done in this way, and that there were many persons who would be 
willing to become Members of the Society if personally asked to do so. 

Shrewsbury Show, 

The Show next year would be at Shrewsbury. 

The schedule of prizes for live stock, which would shortly be issued, would 
include a larger number of classes than on any previous occasion, and the 
amount offered in prizes was the largest since the Society held their Show at 
Windsor in 1889, 

The Shrewsbury Local Committee wore giving a handsome contribution 
towards the prizes, and they had to thank the Breed Societies for again 
generously assisting them by offering a large number of prizes in various 
classes. 

Under the presidency of Lord PowiS, and with their good friend Sir Bowen 
Bowen-Jones as Chairman of the Executive Committee—(hear, hear)^they 
might confidently look forward to a most successful Show at Shrewsbury next 
year. 

Research Medal. 

With regard to paragraph $1 of the report* only two essays had been 
submitted this year for the gold medal offered by the Society for original 
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research in agriculture, and the referee to whom these essays weie submitted 
regretted that he did not find himself in a position to recommend the award of 
the medal to either of the authors of the two papers. He might say that the 
regulations governing the award of the Research Medal next year were being 
reconsidered, and would, he hoped, be settled by the Council in February. 

Adoption of Report. 

The Pebsidbnt said the Report had been circulated through the post to 
each Member of the Society, and the meeting would doubtless be willing that 
it should be taken as read. He would therefore call on Mr. Quested to move 
its adoption. 

Mr. J. Eg-eeton Quested (Cheriton, Kent) regretted that the presentation 
of the Report had not been put into better bands than his, but said he would 
do his best in asking the meeting to adopt it. He fully endorsed the remarks 
that had fallen from the President with regard to the membership, and he was 
sure that everyone in the room would appreciate those remarks and try bis 
utmost so that at the next Annual General Meeting they would be in a much 
better position with regard to the number of Members. With regard to the 
paragraph in the Report dealing with foot-and-mouth disease, he was sure that 
the Members would appreciate what had been done, and he was obliged to the 
Council for moving in that direction. At the same time they all felt much 
aggrieved that no good results had emanated from the Deputation to the 
Resident of the Board of Agriculture. Since then there had been an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, and they knew that they were still debarred from 
sending their cattle, sheep, and pigs to the Argentine for six months. He 
hoped the Council would take notice of this, and would not allow the matter 
to lie dormant, but would use every endeavour to get the resolution, which he 
understood had been moved and carried by the Council, put into operation. 

He would also like to say a word relating to animal diseases, referring 
more particularly to sheep scab. He believed that up to the present there had 
been something like 141 cases of sheep scab outbreaks during 1913, and he 
thought the time had come when the Royal Council should put their finger on 
the weak spot of the adminstration of that Order, and try their utmost to 
stamp sheep scab out entirely from this country. He thought they would 
agree with him that if a large continent like Australia, and Hew Zealand, 
could boast of having an entirely clean bill of health with regard to that 
complaint, it was a matter of reflection on the English Board of Agriculture 
that our small island had to admit that there had been 141 cases this year. 
He had much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. John MoLaeen (Leeds) had much pleasure in seconding the adoption 
of the Report, which had been so ably moved by Mr. Quested. He thought 
they would agree that it was a very satisfactory Report. They had a very 
good membership, over ten thousand. The profits from the Bristol Show were 
^together aaiisfactoiy, and the financial position was, he believed, better than 
it had been since the foundation of the Society. All the departments of work 
seemed to be “going strong,” and he only regretted, with other Members, that 
the offer of awards for research work had not produced a better result. At 
the same time,^ he trusted that the Council would not lose sight of that most 
important subject. At the present time he thought that reseamh was probably 
one of the most important matters the Council had to consider, and no 
doubt the elimination of disease would be largely promoted by consulerable 
research. He thought that the greatest encouragement would be well 
bestowed by the Society upon research work. It had also been a great satis¬ 
faction to him in leading the Report to see how generously the invitations 
were comtog forward from large centres of population to hold the Show in 
their districts. In the history of the Society, he did not think the invitations 
had been settled so far ahead as was the case at the present time. He thought 
that showed that the work of the Society was being recognised, and that the 
public were willing and anxious to do all they could to help forward the work 
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of that great Society, Then there was another very important matter dealt 
with which he trusted would come to fruition in a very short time—the 
establishment of a seed-testing station. He saw that there had been a depu¬ 
tation appointed to press foi-ward the claims of agriculturists for a national 
station for testing seeds. He did not think they all recognised the extreme 
importance of the subject. He was quite certain that there was a great deal 
of adulteration of seeds at the present day, and he felt sure that if a testing 
station were established it would be to the benefit and advantage of agricul¬ 
turists of the country. 

Mr. 0. W. hlooRSOM-llOBBRTS (Norbury, Surrey) said that as the Report 
showed that the Society was taking a very wide interest in everything that 
concerned agriculture he would like to draw attention to the work of the 
Agenda League, a more or less charitable organisation that had been started in 
London, one of the objects of which was th^ supply of milk of the purest kind 
to the people of the poorer districts, and as far as possible at a price they could 
afford to pay for it. Most of the large County Council scboola had a great 
demand for pure milk for children, and as a member of the Care Committee 
his experience was that there was some difficulty in getting really pure milk. 
He suggested that the Council might widen their influence and endeavour to 
secure the co-operation of agriculturists in this matter. 

The Report of the Council was then unanimously adopted. 

Election of President. 

Mr. Beville Staniek, M.P. (Market Drayton) said he rose with great 
pleasure to propose that the Rarl of Powis be elected President of the Society, 
to hold office until the next ensuing annual general meeting. He was perfectly 
aware that that important position should be held by a great agriculturist, and 
in Lord Powis they had a very keen agriculturist, a noted breeder of stock, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county to which the Show was so soon going, and a 
man who was intimately connected with Shropshire, Stafforrlshire, and the 
Welsh counties. He was descended from the great Robert Clive, who had been 
one of those who signed the petition to the Crown for the incorporation of 
their Society in 1840. They could be perfectly certain that Lord Powis would 
do his utmost to uphold the fair name of the Society, and to carry out the 
duties imposed upon him with every credit to themselves. 

Major Wingfield (Shrewsbury) did not think it necessary to add much 
to what Mr. Stanier had said in proposing Lord Powis as President for next 
year, except that, as they were all aware, the Show was to be held at Shrews¬ 
bury next year, and it was a great pleasure to the local Members of the Society 
that the Council had selected a local gentleman to bold office as President for 
the ensuing year. He could only tell them that the election would be a 
popular one in the neighbourhood of the Show, and he hoped the meeting 
would support the resolution. 

After the motion had been put to the meeting and unanimoasly carried, , 

The Ohaieman said that he had received a letter from Lord Powis expess- 
ing his great regret that an important engagement prevented him from being 
present at the meeting that day, and saying that if he were elected President 
he would do his best to promote the interests of the Society, and that he con¬ 
sidered that a very great honour had been conferred upon him. 

Election of Trastees. 

The PBBSiDiaaiT stated that the following twelve Trustees had been 
nominated by the Council in accordance with the by-laws, and on a show of 
hands they were duly elected:— 

H.R.H. Prince OhristiatLj:.G., Oumberland Lodge, Windsor. 

Bedford Duke of, KG., wobum Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Bowen^ones, Sir J, Bark. OouncCl House Court, Shrewsbury. 

Oornwaaiis, F. S. ^ Linton Park, Jfaidstwe, 

Coventry, Earl of, Groome Court. Severn Stoke, Woro^ershire. 
DevonshiretDuke of, G.O,V.O., Ohatswor^ Oh^terfleld. 

Gilbey, Sir Walter, Bsark, Usenhsm Hall, Hlsdiilism, Bssez. 
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Jeisev, Earl of, G.O.B., G.CJU[.Q^ Middleton Park, Bicester. 

Middleton, Lord, Birdsall House, Malton, Torks. 

Moreton, Lord, Sirsden House, Chipping Norton, Oson. 

Northbrook, Earl ot, Stratton, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

Thorold, Sir John H., Bart., Old Hall, Syston, Grantham. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidentb wore elected in a similar manner, their names being as 
follows:— 

Adeane, 0. E. W., Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Grutehley, Percy, Siinninghill Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

Derby, Earl of, G.O.V.O., C.B., Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 

Dugoale, J Marshall, Llwyn, Llaz^llin. S.0, Mont. 

Pellowes, Eight Hon Sir Ailwyn If, K.O.V.O, Honmgham, Norwich. 

Peversham, Earl of, Dnneombe Park, Helmsley, Yorkshire. 

Greaves, E. M., Wem, Portmadoc, North Wale^. 

Greenall, Sir Gilbert, Bart, O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

Northumberland, Duke of, K.G., Alnwick Oastlo, Northumberland. 

Parker. Hon Cecil T., The Grove, Corsham, Wiltshire. 

Eothschild, Lord, Tring Park, Hertfordshire. 

Yarborough, Earl of, Brooklesby Park, Lincolnshire. 

Election of Auditors. 

Major P. G. Gsaigib, 0 B. (Lympstone), said he bad much pleasure, as an 
ordinary Membei’ of the Society, in moving the re-appointment of the Auditors. 
The terms of the motion were That the best thanks of the Society be tendcrcil 
to Messrs. Jonas M. "Webb, Hubert J, Greenwood, and Kewell P. Bquarey for 
their services as Auditors, and that they be re-elected for the ensuing year.” 
fie was quite sure that his fellow Members did not regard that as altogether a 
formal mouiou, for their best thanks were certainly due to those gentlemen for 
the care and trouble they took for dealing with the accounts of that great 
Society. Be-echoing the President’s feeling, he was sure that if individual 
Members of the Society would do their utmost to strengthen the membership} 
it would render the task of the Auditors still more pleasant. 

The motion was seconded by Mr, J. Hbebebt Taylob and carried nem. con. 
Elections to the Council. 


The Pbesidbkt then announced, in accordance with By-law 87, the names 
of the following Ordinary Membei’S of Council who had been elected to represent 
the several Divisions of the Society included in Group ‘‘ B,” in order that the 
meeting might “ take cognizance of their election ” ;— 


DuThsuDD^* Middleton, Chribtopher, Vane Teiroce, Darlington. 

Yorks(\^Bt Elding),^tworepresentatives); Lane-Fox,George R., M.P., Brum- 
vr Boston Spa and Stmiyfor^^ E. W., Kirk Hanmierton Hall, York, 

Nottingham: Pilkmgton, Claude M.S., Wollaton,Nottingham. 

^irester: Hazlyrigg. Sir Arthur Grey, Burt., Nosoley HiUl, Leicester. 

O.B„ Banksborough, Oakham. 
Suffolk: Smith, Fred, Deben Haugh, Woodbndge. 

Buckingham; ligithews. Rrne;^, Little Shardeloes, Amersham. 

Essex: Nocton William, Mill House, Boxted, near Oolchi»stor. 

London repre^ntutivea): Frank, Howard, 20 Hanover Square, W.; May, 

Chapman. W. W, 4 Mowbray 

Brogyatyn, OnwoKtey. and 
Oakes, Hereford. 

South W^es; Eoge^ 0. Ooltman, Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan. 

Devon: Hi^, John Henry, Pqmphlett Pann, Ph^m&tock, Plymouth, 

M iltshiro; Eawlenee, James B„The Chantry, Wilton, Salisbury, 
girrey; Kelly, Dunbw, Ooombe Farm, Kini^ton-on-'l'hames. 

-•Hampshire: Seward, Oapt, Percy W, W’eston, Petersfleld. 

♦Additional representative elected under By-law 88. 


Suggestions of Members, 

The Peesidekt, having inquired if any Governor or Member had any 
remark to make or suggestion to offer for the consideration of the Council, 

Mr. T. A. Huband said that at the general meeting last year he ventured 
to call att^tion to the very unsatisfactory condition with regard to swine 
fever, and he was pleased to hear that they might expect a report from the 
veterinary Committee. EEe did not desire to anticipate that report, but he 
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wished very seriously again to direct alioution to the tcrrihle eonclition of the 
disease in the eountry, A year ago they anticipated that some really effective 
measures would bo taken to deal with it. lie was a farmer and also a 
veterinary surgeon, and he would like to protest against the injustice that he 
considered rested upon the profession in regard to the methods taken to deal 
with it. It was now twenty years since the Board of Agriculture took it over, 
and if anyone would take the trouble to road the reports of the Veterinary 
Advisors from the outset, he would sec that strenuous measures had been 
advocated, and if these had been carried out, he ventured to say there would 
not be more cases of swine fever than Mr. Quested had told them there were of 
sheep scab. He seriously hoped that every Member would do his utmost to 
induce the powers that be to stamp out this great scourge from amongst them. 
He was sure that if they could only induce the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
extend some of his civilities to protecting the poor man’s pig and leave the 
pheasants to look after the mangold wurzels, he would be doing an immense 
sei’vioe to tlie country. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bennett Fitoh (Ealing) drew attention to the disadvantage of the 
British farmer who had to spend large sums on manure, while com could be 
grown on virgin land abroad without any manure. 

The President said the questions raised would receive the attention of 
the Council. 

Thanks to President. 

Mr. Martin J. Sutton (Wargrave) said ho had the very great honour and 
privilege of proposing a vote of thanks to the President for his servic'cs during 
the year. No word was needed from him or from anyone else to induce the 
meeting to pass such a motion. They could not lielp remembermg what a 
wonderful liolp he had always boon. llefciTing to the question of new 
Members of the Society, if all future Presidents did as well as Loitl Northbrook 
had done during the imst year, in nominating so many now Mcmbois from 
Hampshire, the membership would soon be increased by several thousands. 
All who ha<l been privileged to sit under his lordshijj’s chairmanship, either at 
the Koyal, the Royal Counties, or elsewhere, realised that he was sitting under 
a chairman or prcsidimt with a marked ability for the post, and that ability 
had never been more oxemplified than that day. They wi8he<l to thank Lord 
Northbrook sincerely for what ho had done for the Royal. They were pleased 
to know that at the meeting of the Smithfield Club on the pnivious day he had 
been good enoitgli to become presMlent of that instituti<«i ior the next year. 

Sir WitiTiTAM Vincent was glad to have the honour of seconding the vote 
of thanks to the President, an<l to endorse every wortl Mr. Hutton had said. It 
was a matbiT of great thankfulness that, in spite of the adverse ciroumstanoes 
which seemed to beset the world in tlieHO tim(‘«, the lh)yal Agricnltund Society 
had b<*ea able to show such a good record of work in the past year, due, in a 
great measure, to the (‘fforts of the President, He heartily seconcl(*d the vote 
of thanks to hitn for his great services <luring the past year. 

The motion was then put to the meeting by Mr. Sutton, and carried by 
acclamation. 

The President, in reply, begged to thank Mr. Sutton for the very kind 
way in which he had proposed the vote of thanks, Hir William Vincent for 
seconding it, and all present for the oonlial reception given to it. He felt it a 
great honour to have occupied the position of President of that great Society 
for the past year, and he would always look back with pleasure to his term of 
office. He had found the work very easy, thanks to the able assistance he had 
received from the Secretary, Mr. Mcliow, and his staff, and Sir Gilbert Greonall 
had relieved him of all anxiety with regard to the Shove. He had received the 
greatest kindness from every Member of the Oouucil daring the year, and he 
wished to thank them for the loyal support they had given him in carrying out 
his duties. If, in the future, ho could ever do anything to promote and forward 
the welfare and interests of the Society, he would have the very greatest 
pleasure in doing it, 
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BEISTOL SHOW, 

JULY 1 TO 5, 1913. 


©ffi'nals of m 


PRESIDENT : 

THE lABL OP NOBTEBBOOH. 


Honorary Director. 

Sir Gilbert Geeehall, Bart., C V 0., Walton Hall, Wariington. 
Stewards of live Stock. 

Horses, 

Ctbil B. Gebbnall, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 
JoHH Howell, Bury, Huntingdon. 

Cattle, 

Joseph Haeris, Braokenburgh Tower, Carlisle. 

Sheep and Pigs, 

0. W. Tiistball, Waindeet, Lincolnshire. 

Steward of Dairying and Poultry. 

Behest Mathews, Little Sbardeloes, Amersham, Bucks. 
Steward of Forage. 

H. W. Seccombb Wills, 15 Orchard Street, Bristol. 
Steward of Veterinary Bxaminatiott. 

Cteil B. Geeehall, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 
Stewards of Implements. 

F. S W. CoRisrwALLls, Linton Park, Maidstone. 

The Hon. J. E. Cross, High Legh, Knutsford. 

Stewards of Eefireshments. 

Peeoy Crtjtchley, Huniiinghill Lo<lgo, As(‘ot. 

William Haeeisoh, Hall House, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Steward of Education Exhibition. 

Sir J. B. Boweh-Jokes, Bart., Council House Court, Shrewsbury. 
Stewards of Hortioultural Exhibition. 

The Hon. Johk E. db C. Bosoawen, Tregye, Perranwell, Cornwall. 
A. A, Patok, Oneida, Sefton Park, Lireipool. 

Stewards of Forestry. 

GEOEaE Marshall, Broadwater, Qodalming. 

C. OoLTMAK Eoo-ers, Stanage Park, Brampton Brian. 

Stewards of Finance. 

Ohaelbs R. W. Adbake, Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Thomas L, Avelikg, Boley Hill House, Rochester. 
Riohabdsok Care, Estate Office, Tring Park, Herts. 

Sir Richard Cooper, Bart, Shenstone Court, Lichfield. 

Surreyor. 

J. R. Hatlob, F.R.I.B.A., Smith’s Bank Chambers, Derby, 
Secretary. 

Thomas MoEow, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.O. 
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JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 

Trials of Milkingr Machines. 

(Trials hold xii April, 1913.) 

Battstun Hippislby, Ston Easton Park, neai Bath 
Jamks Sadllr, Oiewo Gates, Orowe 

Trials of Hand Power Machines for ApplyingT Pnngricides or Insecticides in Powder Form. 
(Tnals held in May, 1913.) 

Charles S. Martin, Dnimington Heath, Alcoster. 

James M. YouNa, Boechwood, Clarkson Avenue, Wishcch. 

Miscellaneous Implements entered for Silver Medals. 

W 0 Brown, Appleby, Doncaster. 

Harry W. Buddioom, Peubedw, Nannerch, Mold. 


JUDGES OP 

HOBSES. 

Shires .—Clasm 1-10. 

A. H Clark, Moulton Eaugntc, 
Spaldln^^ 

Jamks Whinnerah, Wartou Hall, 
Cainforth. 

Clydesdales .—Classes 11-18. 

Gborob Bran, West Ballochy, Mon¬ 
trose. 

Davie Kerr, MarslialUnd, Bcith, 
Ayrshire. 

SuSblks .—Classes 10-26. 

Thomas Cook, nobland House, 
Brttdwell, Great Yarmouth. 

W. Ik HtTSTLMR. Earls Hall, Oook- 
Scld, U.S,0., ►Su/Tulk 

HTUiters.-«(?/aj?«ss 27-40, 

11. M. Haruiks, The Orolt, St, Clears, 
South Wales. 

J. W. A, HARRlfe, Ballykisteen Stud, 
Limerick Junction, Co. Tipi>orary. 

Polo Ponies *—Classes 41-46. 

Eustace H, Baruow, Sigsworfch, 
Patcley Bridge, Yorkfehire 

Bev. a. E, Green Price, Tamngion 
Boctory, near Hereford. 

Cleveland Bays and Coach Horses.*- 
Clasm 46 and 47. 

W. SOARTH Dixon, FaWight, Luton, 
Beds. 


LIVE STOCK, &c. 

Hackneys .—Classes 48-66. 

Alfred Rowell, West Budliam 
Hall, King’s Lynn. 

John Wrbq-hitt, Bast Thorpe, 
Market Wcignton 

Hackney Pomes .—Classes 57-60. 

W Forrester Addib, Estate Office, 
Powis Oabtle, Welshpool. 

Gavin Hadden, St. Audreys, Priory 
Boad, Malvern. 

Shetland Ponies.-—(72aeeee 61 and 62. 
Gavin Hadden, St, Audreys, Pnory 
Boad, Malvern. 

Welsh ’Bomn^-^Classes 63-67. 
JonNB. Baohe, Stud Farm, Knighton, 
Badnorshirc. 

Riding Hunters.—wee 68-74. 

J. S. H. Fullerton, Bodwoll Hall, 
Trowbridge. 

Bev. K. A. Milne, Ohilfirome, Dor¬ 
chester, 

Park Hack and Riding Ponies.— 
Classes 76-78. 

M. A Martinez db Hoz, 12, Hobart 
Place, London, S.W. 

Harness Horses ----Classes 79-90. 

M. A. Martinez de Hoz, 12, Hobart 
Place, London S W. 

AtiFRED BoweUL, West Budham 
Hall, King's Lynn. 

Draught Horses.—91* 
John T. 0. Badie, The Bock, New¬ 
ton Sodney, Burton-on-Trent. 
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List of Judges 
CATTLE. 

Shorthorns — Classes 92-104. 

Eobbrt Bettcb, Leinster House, 
Dublin. 

William Dttthie, CoUynie, Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire. 

John Handley, G-reen Head, Miln- 
thorpe. 

Dairy Shorthorns.— Classes 105-109. 
Allan Skelton, Bosewame Farm, 
Woodham Ferris, Essex. 

Bichabd Stbatton, The DufiEryn, 
Newport, Mon. 

Lineolnshiro Bed Shorthorns.— 
Classes 111-118. 

J^OSBPH Bbocklbbank, Oarlton-le- 
Moorland, Newark. 

GEOEas Maeeis, Kirmington, Bi*ock- 
lesbury, Linos. 

Herefords.— Classes 120-127. 

T. S. Minton, Montford, Shrewsbury. 
Jambs Stxtckby, Whare Koa, Beaford, 
N, Devon. 

Devons.— Classes 128-134. 

F. S. Mbeson, Doniford, Watchct, 
Somerset. 

South Devons.— Classes 136-140. 
John Hoaeb, Mount Barton, Stavcr- 
ton, Totnes. 

Longhorns.— Classes 142-145, 

William Shaw, Fradley 01<1 Hall, 
near Lichfield. 

Sussex.— Classes 147-162. 

William Massib, Mulgrave Estate 
Office, Lythe, Whitby, 

Welsh.— Classes 168-158. 

William Jones, Plas-y-Bryn, Llan- 
bedr, Marionethshire. 

Bed Polls.— Classes 159-103. 
Heebeet P. Blofield. Morley Manor, 
Wymondham, Norfolk. 

Aberdeen-Angus.— Classes 165-170. 

Geoegb Cean, Morb'ch, Glenkindie, 
Aberdeenshire. 

W. S. FBRausoN, Pictstoiihill, Perth. 

Calloways.— Classes 171-175 ; and 
Highland.— Classes 176 and 177. 
David Brown, Stcpford, Dumfries, 
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Ayrshires.— Classes 178 and 170. 
Jambs Neill, Barleith, Hurlford, 
Kilmarnock. 

British Holsteins.— Classes 181-185. 

Samuel Wallace, Swanglcys, Kncb- 
worth Station, HorN. 

Jerseys.— Classes 187-194, 

John A. Falls, Faldoiiet Farm, 
Gorey, Jersey. 

Herbert Padwtok, The Manor 
Hou«.e, West Thoiiicy, Emsworth. 

Guernseys.— Classes 19 (>-201. 

T. E. Gallibnnb, The Ponchoz, 
Castcl, Guernsey. 

Kerrys.— Classes 208-206 : and 
Dexters.— Classes 208-211. 

G. Titus Barham, Sudbury Park, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 

Dairy Cattle,— Classes 213 and 211. 

Allan Skelton, Eosewnrne Parra, 
Woodham Ferris, Esh^x. 

Bichard Stratton, The Duftryn, 
Newport, Mon. 

Milk Yield Prizes and Butter Tests. 

Awards made on Certificate of the 
Steward of Dairying, 


SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs.—216-220. 

John Bryan, Woewiside, Southleigh, 
Oxon, 

Jambs P. Case, Binhaui, WJt»hton, 
Norfolk, 

Shropshires.— Classes 221-22<). 

Charles Coxok, Elford Park, Tam- 
worth. 

Bobbrt; F. H. White, Aghavoo, 
Ballacolla, Queen’s Co., Inland. 

Southdowns. - -Classes 227-232. 

John Langmead, Bailiffs Court, 
Olimping, Littlchampton. 

John Tompkins, Old Place Farm, 
Angmering, Worthing. 

Hampshire Downs.— Classes 233-240, 

G. B. Allen, Upper Olatfonl, 
Andover. 

Joseph Dean, Westwood, Wilton 
Buad, Salisbury. 
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Suffolks.—^2H-21(>. 

J. K. GliiMbiiSY, Ht, Helena, Uunwieh, 
Suitolk 

Dorset Downs.—217-249. 

Alfred 0. Symes, Kingston Eussdl, 
Dorolicsto]. 

Dorset TLoms,—(^lasses 250-253 
W. J. Ojieok, Stratton, Dorchester, 

Eylands.—254-257. 

1). J Tuomas, Talachddu, Brecon. 

Kerry HiH (Wales)— 

Olasm 258 and 259. 

T. K. Kinsey, Wuisbmy, Ohirbury, 
Salop. 

Lincolns.— (Uasses 2r)0-2()6. 

B. Carswell, Pointoul louse, B'’olking- 
hani. 

John Jackson, Ettou Westwood, 
Beverley. 

Leioesters.—207-270. 

David Linton, Low Street Brcwca?y, 
Bcdale, Yorksbiic, 

Border Leioeeters. -(Hasses 271-273. 

James Jeffrey, Dcuchiic, Preston- 
kirk. 

Ja^es Whyte, Hayston, Glamis, 
N.B. 

Wensleydales, —('lasses 274-277. 

Mdwaud floHsEMAN, Broken Brae 
Eaini, Uiohinoiid, Yorks. 

K. il. MiLNEit, Mowbrick, I lest Bank, 
Lancaster. 

tiwk&n—Classes 278 and 279 ; and 
Derbyshire Crritstones.-- Classes 280 
nn<l 281. 

Samuel Luno, Laycock, Kcigliley, 
Yorkshire. 

Kent OP Bomney Marsh,— 
Classes 282-287. 

H. M Cobb, Highiini, Rochester. 
Arthur Finn, Westbrook House, 
Lydd, Kent. 

Ootswolds*-- Classes 288-291. 

T. B. TAYX4EB, Idstonc, ShriTenham, 
Berkshire. 


Devon Long VHoois.—Classes 292-294. 
Charles L. ITanoock, The Manor 
House, (^othelestone, Bishop’s 
Lydeard. 

South 'Devonn.—ClcMses 295-299. 
John H Cornish, Lower Torr, East 
Allington, S.O. 

Dartmoors.—300-302. 
John Mead, Coiiuigdon Farm, South 
Brent, Devon. 

Exmoors.— Classes 303-305. 

John Gammin, Bray Town, High 
Bray, South Molton. 

Cheviots.— Classes 306-308. 
William Moffat, Garwald, Lang¬ 
holm, H.B, 

Herdwieks.— Classes 309 and 310. 
Tom Irving, Forest Hall, Kendal. 

Welsh Mountain.— Classes 311 and 312. 
E. E Jones, Ha£od, Corwen, Korth 
Wales. 

Bladk-ikoed Mountain.— 

Classes 313 and 3X4. 

Tom Irving, Forest Hall, Kendal. 

pzas. 

Large Whiter,—Classes 3X5-322. 
Col. F. A. Walker-Jokes, The 
Manor House, Burton, Westmor¬ 
land. 

Middle Whites. -Classes 323-328, 

John Angus, Whitcfield, Morpeth, 
KorthuinbtTland. 

Tamworths,— Classes 329-334, 
Robert Ibbotson, 1’ho Hawthorns, 
Knowle, Warwickshire. 

Berkshires.— Classes 335-340. 
Hon. Claud B. Portman, Goldicote, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Large Blacks.—341-846. 

J. OsoAB Muntz, Heathcot, Yelveiv 
ton, South Devon. 

Lincolnsblre Ourly-ooatedL— 
Classes 347-352. 

T. M. Cartwright, The Villa, Rise- 
holme, Lincoln. 
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POULTEY. 

Classes 353-492. 

W. W. Bboomhbad, Ohalfont St. 
Peter, Bucks. 

Edwarp a. Cass, Candle&by House, 
Burgh E.S.O., Lincolnshire. 

J. E. D. Moysey, Teuton, Totnes, 
Pevon. 

Herbert P. Mullens, Oaken, 
ATolvei'hampton. 

0. Sneddon, Baldersby, Yorkshire. 

E. Stainthoep, Darlin^on. 

Clem Watson, Oxhey, Watford. 

PEOBtIGB. 

Butter .—Classes 493-500. 

Miles Benson, Theale, Beading. 

Cheese .—Classes 501-510. 
Profe<?sor E. J. Drummond, Dairy 
School, Kilmarnock. 

John Paeeman, Chellaston, Derby. 

Cider and Perry .—Classes 511-618. 
W, J. Grant, Pentonville, Newport, 
Mon. 

James Slattbb, Pazford, Oampden, 
Glos. 

Woot —Classes 519-527. 

J. T. Haddon. 19, Dale Street, Brad¬ 
ford. 

Hives and Honey .—Classes 528-554. 

T. AT. Cowan, Upcott House, Taunton. 
0. L. M. Bales, The Elms, Tiverton, 
Devon. 

W. F. Ebid, Field Side, Addlestone, 
Surrey. 

Eev. H. G. Stanley, Marshfield 
A'^icarage, OardifE. 

COMPBTITIOHS. 

Jumping. 

Michael G. Lloyd Bakeb, The 
Cottage, Hardwicke, Gloucester. 

F. L. Gooch, F.E.O.V.S., St, Martin’s, 
Stamford. 

F. H. ScHWiND, Badminton Club, 
Piccadilly, W. 

Horse-shoeing. 

Brennan de Vine, F.E.O.T.S,, Holli-' 
day Street ATharf, Birmingham. 
Egbert Vioae, A,F.0.L., Towns End, 
Caterham, Surrey. 

Butter-makisg. 

John Benson, The Kettering Dairy, 
Dalkeith Place, Kettering. 

Professor B. J. Drummond, Dairy 
School, Kilmarnock. 


FARMS. 

Classes 1 -5. 

William Nunnbrlby, Kouwiok, 
Ellesmere, Shropshire. 

T. L. Walker, Knightwick Manor, 
Worcester. 

FORESTRY. 

Egbert Anderson, Ciiencester. 

A. T. Gillandbrs, Park Cottage, 
Alnwick. 

PLANTATIONS AND HOME 

NURSERIES. 

M. C- Duchesne, F.S.I., Faniham 
Common, Slough. 

Professor H. A. Pritchard, F.S.I,, 
Eoyal Agricultural College, Ciren¬ 
cester. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Rev. A. T. Boscawen, Ludgvan 
Rectory, Long Bock, R,S.O., Corn¬ 
wall. 

J. H. Goodaore, A^.M.H., Blvasfcon 
Castle Gardens, Derby. 

A. MaoKbllar, V.M.H., Royal Gar¬ 
dens, AVindsor. 

Thomas Stevenson, Woburn Place 
Gardens, Addlestone, Surrey. 

CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER. 

John Malcolm, F.R,0.V.S., Holliday 
Street Wharf, Birmingham. 

VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 

W. J. Cade, M,R.0.V.S,, Boar’s Hcwl 
Yard, College Place, Bristol, 

Professor J. Maoquebn, F.R.C.V,S,, 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, London, N.W. 

W. Stanley Oahlkbs, M.H.O.V.S,, 
The Butts WowjostCT, 

Brennan de Vine, F.E.O.V.H,, Holli¬ 
day Street Wharf, Birmingham. 

F. L. Gooch, F.E.0,V.S.. St. Martin’s, 
Stamford. 

W. B. Litt, M.E.O.V.S., St John’s 
House, Shrewsbury. 

E. Porch, P.R.0,V.S., 1 Richmond 
Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 

W. A. Welch, M.E.O.V'.S,, Walcot 
Street, Bath. 

ASSISTANT VETERINARY OFFICER. 

William TRiaoER, F.E.O,V.S., 
Newcastle, Bta:Ss. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES AT BRISTOL, 
_ IW _ 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

L, First Prize. II., Second Prize. III., Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize. 

V., Fifth Prize. B. K., Beserre Number. H. 0., Highly Oommended. 

N.B.—The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for 
the eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the followmg classes, rests 
solely with the Nzhibitors. 

Unless otherwise siatod, each Prize Animal m the Olasses for Horses, Cattle, Bhcop, 
imd Pigs, was “bred by Exhibitor.” 


HORSES. 


SMres. 

No. in Glass 1 .—Sflire St&lUoiis^ foaled In, 1912.' 

[n entries, 3 absent.] 

11. JOHN 0. JAaKhON, The G«ni«e, Askem, Doncasier, for Champion’s 

Oomrade, Uiv, bn^l by D. 0. & K H. Jonos The Bank, Pool Quay, Welshpool j a 
ChildWK*k C’hampion 22216, d Boimio Pi mcess 53161 ho Nornioor Statesman 1898b. 

7 II. (jGIO.) But ARTiJUB NIOHOLSON, Ilighilold Hall, Leok, for Leek Dauntless, bay, 
bred by A. <& 0. Brake, Dodford Lodge, Weedon : a Minims Champion 26182, d, 
Dodfoi d Queenio 60874 hy Lockinge Forest King 18887, 

8 III. (JSh,) -LOBDROTHSohilp. Tnng Park, Herts., for Moulton Nonsuch, brown, bred 

by A. n, Clark, Moulton Kaugato, Spalding. s. Babingloy Nulh Secundus 26993 d. 
Tatton Duchess 02082 by Tatton Dray Emg 23777 

6 B. N. & H. 0,—Can Massby, Crumleigh Heath, Little Leigh, Northwich, for 
Orumleigh Sensation. 

Class Shire StaWofutj foaled ia 1911. fU entries, 4 absent.] 

18 I. (^€20.)- LOUD BoTUsaiitLD, Wng Park, Herts,, for Tandridge Future King 30984t 
black, bred by 5rux Michat-dis, Tandndgi‘ Court, Ozted, Surrey ; a King of Tan- 
dndge 243ril, f (Miiponhani Merle 63442 ho Hendn» Champion 18079. 

13 II, (4rI0.)-A CltANDACi-B, Bramhope Stud, Monks Heath, Alderloy, Cheshire* for 
Duke’s Double 30JJ86, bay, brod by w. T. Hayr, Tur Lansgon Manor, Leicester, a 
Halstead Rovnl Duke 21)266, d. Lang Dray Queen 00899 by Tatton Fnar 21953. 
n, (je«,)--LBO?OLD SALOMONS, I^irbury I»ark, Uorkmg, for Norbury Coronation 
,30763, bay; a Norbury Monestrol 33643, d. Ludboro’ Royal Lassie 64648 by Lockings 
Forest King 18867. 

20 B. N. ia H. 0.- Hllt BKBKKLMY G. D. RHBFFIBLD, BT., Nornianby Park, Doncaster, 
for Flixboro* King. 

Class S.— Shire StalUone^ foaled in 1910. [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

28 1. (£%^ k Champion.*)—F. W. Gbifhn, Boro* Fen. Peterborough, for Bowington 
Dray King 29706, brown, bred by T. Horn, Rowmgton, Warwick j a Friar John 24368, 
^ d. Darwen Dray Queen 63686 by Drayman 23rd 19661. ^ ^ 

33 n,(-fflO&R.N. for Champion^ i-Edoab applbby, Avon Lodge, Iion® 

Rugby, for Boyston Forest King 30883. brown, bred by the Bxors. of the late 0. 
Etches, Boyston Grange, Winster, Matlode Bath e. BecUynch Forest Kmg 3862d d* 
Boyston Speed well 58209 by Markeaton Hpecial Brand 23672. ^ 

30 IIL (45*)—JAMES Gould OrouGhley* Lymm. Cheshire, for Snowdon Menestrel 
30934, bay, bred by tho University OoDetfe of North Wales, Baamor: a Birdsall 
Menestri 10837, d %&yn Rosy Morn67640 by Boro’ Conquei oilnd 18646. 

30 IV. (44.)—SIB ARTHUR NIOHOLSON, Hightteld Hall, Leek, for Tandndge Forester 
29938, bay,^bred by Max Michaeha Tandridge Court, Oxted; e. Bbamrock of 
Tandndge 36620, d. Yatesbury Fan 62716 by Lounge Forest King 18867. 

31 B. N. k H. C*—Lord Bothsohxld, Trlng Park, He^ for Minion. 


1 gnzea given by the Shire Horse Society. ^ , 

_ s Champion <3k)ld Medal given by the Shire Horse Soototy for the best Stallion in 
Olaasesl-S. 





liv Award of Live Stock Prhes at Bristol^ 19115. 


CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 4 ,—Shire Fillies^ foaled in 1913. [14 entries, 6 absent.] 

44 I; THB Duke op WESTa[I^^TE^ Eaton Ml, Chester, for Eaton 


___ ____ _ __ ^ ; Queen, 

bav; s.bhiidwick Champion 22215, d. Pendlcy Queen 57971 Z»// Lockinge Foroht King 
18867. 

34 in. (jSS.)—The Bxoes. op the LA,TE Georob Cowing, TatLsbury Manor, Oalne, 
Wilts,, for Yatesbury Sunshine, bay, bred by George Cowing; s. Friars Master 27348, 
d. Crealow Sunlight 58623 In/ Betiehendon Eoyal Harold 19325. , . ^ ^ 

45 IV. & H. WHITLEY, Primley Farm, Paignton, tor Belchford Queen, ba 3 % 

bred by A. Ohatterton, Belchford, Homcastle; s. Hcale Adonis 26273, d, Belchford 
Duchess 69575 hy Ragged Boy 2nd 22700. 

43 B, K. & H. 0.— Leopold Salomons. Norbury Park, Dorkmg, for Rorbury Sea Gull. 

Class 5.— Shire Fillies^ foaUd in 1911. [7 entries, 3 absent.] 

60 I. <jC20, & B. R. for Champion.’ )—Sir Arthur Nicholson, Ilighlleld Hall, Leek, 
for Leek Dorothy 71405, bay; s. Redlynch Forest King 23626, d. Leek Dainty 61487 hy 
Girton Meteor 1U649, ^ ^ 

53 II. (^10.)-J, G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Garston Surprise 70884, black, 
br^ by G. A. Cobb. Woodside, Gdrston, Watford; Mimms Champion 26402, d. 
Belgrave Blagdon 50203 hy Exton Duke 21411. « , 

62 in. <je5.>-W. & H. WHITLEY, Primlev Farm, Paignton, for Bickford Gem 72188,J^y, 
bred by the Bxor^. of the late Lord Wmterhtoke. Coombe Lodge, Blagdon ; «. King 
Cole 7th 23651. d Bickford Dazzle 61641 hy Ohildwick Champion 22215. 

49 B. R. & H. 0.—P. E. MUNTZ, Umberslade, Hockley Heath, for Writtle Dray Queen. 

Class 6,—Shire Fdlies^ foaled in 1910. [8 entries, 3 absent.] 

611. (jCBO, ds Champion.’)—X. G. Williams. Pendlcy Manor, Tring, for Halstead 
Duchess 7th 67223, bay. bred by John Bradley, Halstead, Tilton, Leicester; «. 
Redlynch Forest King 23626, d. Halstead Duchess 6th 5^35 by Menestrol 14180. 

69 n. Sir Berkeley G. D. Sheffield. Bt., Normanby Park. Doncaster, for 
Rormanhy Dewy Mom 68036, bay; s, Ohildwick Champion 21^15, d. Orobsinour 41519 
67/ Oro'.smoor Carbon 19625. 

67 in, (jC5.)— Sm Walpole Grbbnwbll, Bt , Marden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Tandridge Bracelet 68878. brown, bred by Max Mit^baelis, Tandndgo Court, Oxted; 
a Shamrock ot Tundxldge 25620, d. Fuchsia of Tandridge ^011 by Lockingo Forest 
King 18867. 

60 B. R. &; H. 0.— W. & H, WHITLEY, Primley Farm, Paignton for Sussex Pnde 68861, 
Class 7.— Shire JUares, foaled in or after 1909, with Foals at foot. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

621. (je20 .)—John Bradley, Halstead, Tilton, Leicester, for Halstead Boyal Duchess 


63 11. (;«ri0.)~RoBBaT Heath, Biddulph Grange, Biddulph. HtaffH., for JohXL . „ 
64059, bay, foaled in lOWTorcd bv W. Moat, Johnson Hail, JScclcMhiin, StaiVs.; 
Dun«!more Raider 21367, d, Dnnesfleld Juliet 28206 by Traitor 15401. CEonl by Ulckfonl 
Oiming King 277(J9,3 

64 III. Thomas Jones, Quarry Fann. Godstone, Surrey, for Ohatloy Bose 63196, 
bay, foaled m 1900, brad by Mrs. S. P.Bourne,Norton Ht. Philip, Bristol: s, Amb(*rloy 
Baronet 34892. d. Rickfortl Dai.y 37032 by Oalwi(*h Prince 15531. [Foal by Aiwty 
Forest King 28035.1 

66 B. R. & H. 0.-OHARLES MORINS, Highdtild Hall, St. Albans, for Tandridge Gem. 

CHass 8. —Shire Mares^ foaled ??* or before 1908, xoith Foals at foot. 

[11 entries, 3 absent.] 

68 I. Walpole Greenwell, bt., Marden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, 

tor Marden Peach 54607, bay, foaled in 1906; » Lockingo Forest King 18867, d. 

«« Harold 17266. [Foal by Norbury MenCKtrel 23543.J 

76 n. (^lO-i—W. & H. Whitley, Primlev Farm, liignron. for Molfin^on 
Movement 48793, bay, foaled in li<04. bred by O. R. Bruce Frv, Mollington, Banbury: 


73 ni. W5.)-LqaD KOTHSOKELD, TriBK Piirk, Herta. for LiUeiOiaU OonnteH 07640, 
W foaled «n 1907, toed by the Duke of Sutherland, K.Q, LUlesholl Newporli 
Mop ; ft Dmsmore 17072, d. LllleHhaU Mow Rose 42313 iy MarkcJtton 

Royal Harold 1023n, [Foal iy Babingley HuUi Beotudue 36009]. 

^^er 7o^iiS^^west Normanby Fork, Don- 

FiUytooSBMB SleM giren by the Shire Horen Society for the beat Mare or 





Award of Live Stock Prizet at liristol, 1913. 


It 


[Unless otherwise Htatod, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 9.— Shire Colt Foah^ theprodure of Mares entered Ui Clanses 7 or 8. 

^ f<i entries, none absent.] 

80 I. Beekelby G D. fijiEPEJBLD, Bt.» Normanby Paih, Donoister, for 

bay, loaled Mir(*h 1*1; &, Wlipton King 2609^1 n. Lady Forester 51384 bu Lochingo 
Forest Kmp 188()7. 

83 II. (^5.)” J. G. WlLiilAMS, Pendloy Manor, Timg, Xoi Pendley Menestrel bay, toaled 
March JO; s Norbury Menesirol 23518, d. Pendley Ltidy Mayoress 51470 by Lockmge 
Forest King 18807. 

79 III. (4?3.)—J. B & A W. POTTER, Tamacrc House, Garstang, for bay, foaled 
Fob. 18; «. Lunesdale Kingmaker 23159, d. Champions Choice 59769 &v Child wick 
Champion 22215 

82 B. K. & H. 0.—-W. & H. Whitlby, Pnmley Farm, Paignton 

Class 10. —Shire Filly Foals^ the produce of Mares entered in Classes 7 or 8. 

[10 entries, 4 absent.] 

91 I. (sClO.) -Lord EothsohILD, Tring Park, Herts, for bay, foaJod March 28; s, 
liabingley Nulli Seoundus 26993, d. Lilleshall Countess 67540 by Dunsmoro Jameson 
17973. 

86 11. POBBRT Hbatii, Biddulph Grange, Bidduliih, fitnJTs., lor black, foaled 
Feb 22; s, Kickiord Coming King 27709, d, Johnson Bello 61059 by Bunsmore Baider 
213t)7. 

84 HI. (jC8,)—John Bradley, Halstead, Tilton, Leicester, toaled April 20; s. Bickford 
Coming King 27700, d. Halstead Royal Duchess 83863 hi/ LookUige Forest King 18867 

88 R. R. 8c H, 0.—Thomas Jones, Quart y Farm, Codstone, Surrey 


Clydesdales.* 

Class 11 .—Clydesdale Stallions^ foaled hi 1912. [6 entries, 2 absent ] 

94 I, (je20, 8c R. R. fbr Champion. *-»)— Robert Beydon, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, 
tor PhiUipine tvol 35, p 642), bay, bred by J. G Phillips Tho B.iggrah, Low Bow, 
Ciirlihle; s Bonnie Buchlyvie 14082, d. Denton Lady 83')69 by Boy.il Bounty l(i873 
98 II. (4?10.)-A. & W, MONTOOMBRY, Ncthorholl and Banks, Kiikcudbiight, for 
bliick, brodby George W Oowio, Easterbo, TnrniT; & Everlubting 11831, d. Cress 
15997 by D.irnlev Hero 5697. 

96 III. W, DUNLOP, Dunuro Mams, Ayr, for Duaure Footmark cvol 35, p 111), 
brown, bred by John Leckui, Inohwood, Oampsie; s Dunuro Footpunt 15203, d. Keir 
BeUona 23908 Hiawatha 10067, 

97 R. R. 8c H* 0.—MESSRS. LITTLE, Moss Side, CroRby-on-Eden, OorliBlc, for Burgles 
Favounte. 

Class 12,’^Clydesdale SialVion^y foaled in 1911. [4 entries, 1 absent,] 

102 1. A. A W. Montgomery, Nctherhall and Banks, Kirkoudbnght, for Baron 
Signet 17090, bay, bred by J. Knicst Korr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar; s, Baron’s 
Pride 9122, d. Nellie of Harviostoun 16782 by Royal Favounte 10630. 

101II, (w5X0.)—W. Dunlop, Dimmc* MumN Ayr, ior Bunure Stephen (vol. 34, p, 163), 
bay, bred by Stopht'n Mitoholl, Bociuhan, Kippcn Station; s Baron of Buchlyvie 
irM <7, Minniowiiwa 21620 by Jliawcitlm 10067. 

108 III. (A’6.) A. & w. Montgomery, for GlencapU (vol. 84, p. 89), bay, bred by 
D. P. Elliot. Nisbct Hill, Duns ; s. Ham Bbtck d434R, d. Baron% Boauty 23649 by 
Bciron’H l>ritte9123. 

Class lZ*-^Clydesdale StalUonSy foaled in 1910. [7 entries, 4 absent.], 

105 1. (if20, 3): Champion.9)—W. Dunlop, Dunuro Mains, Ayr, for The Dunure 16839, 
brown, bred by J. A T. Robertson, Olendne, Kirkcolm; a. Baron ot Buchlyvie 11263, 
d Canna2nd 16323&vHiawatha 10067. , _ , „ , „ * . 

110 II. (-ei0.)-F. SAINSBURY. Blunts Hall, Little Wrattiug, Haverhill, Suffolk, for 
Invicta 16644, brown, bred by T. Nosbitt, Abmgton Grange, Oambat e. Harviestoun 
Baron 14159, d. Snowdrop 26997 by Oaimdale 13394. 

Class Ht.-^-^Olydesdale FUlieSy foaled in 1912. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

111 I. (je20.)—ANDREW Brooks, North Elphlnstone, Tranent, for Lady Betty (voL 36, 


33:195 by Uia wa tha 10067. > 

116 in. E. KERR, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for brown, bred by J. Scott, 

Newtyle s s. Royal Guest 16363, d. Kinpumey 27141 by Baron’s Best 11697. 

11,8 R, R. k H. 0.—W. DUNLOP, Dunure M.iinfl, Ayr, for Bunure Glad Eye, 


1 ^e60 towards these Prizes were given by the giyd«daleHo:weSTOie;to^, ^ ^ 
s Champion Prize of BIO given by the Olydesd^ Horse Society for the best SteBion 
in Classes IMS. 




Ivi Award of Lwe Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor ”] 

Class 16.— Clydesdale Fillves^ foaled in, 1911. [4 entries.] 

119 I. (je20.)—W. Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Airr, for Dnnnre Chosen (vol.34. p 65), brown; 
s. Baron of Buebly vie 11263, d Dunnre Ideal 21283 hy Auchenflower 12007. 

120 II. (iClO.)--vV. DUNLOP, for Dnnnre Toby (vol.34,p. 6U), bay, bred by Mrs Hunter 

Weston, Hunterston. West Kilbride; a Baron ot Buehlyvie 11263, d. Topsy of 
Hnnterston 29774 7)j/Sir Hugo 10924. , , , 

118 III. (je5 .)—Bobbrt BBYDON, The Dene. vScaham Harbour, for Sliver Bangle (voL 
34, p. 31), brown; s, Bonnie Buchlyvie 14032, d. Synnga 26129 Z>v Silver Cup 11184. 

121 E. K. & H. C,— J. E. Kber, Harviestoun Castle. Dollar, for Harviestonn Aline. 

Class 16.— Clydesdale Fillies^ foaled in 1910. [3 entries, 1 absent.] 

124 I. (je20, St Champion.^)—S tephen Mitohbll, Boquhan, Kippen St*ition, for 
Kannie {vol. 33, p 81), bay, bred by James Gray, Birkenwooo, Qargunnock; s. 
Apukwa 1^7, d. Dady Jane 19669 by Balmedie Queen's Guard 10966. 

Class 17.— Clydesdale Mares with Foals at foot, [5 entiies, 2 absent.] 

127 L & E.K. for Champion.i)-J. & W. Mbiklem, Begg, Kirkcaldy, for Myrene, 
bay, foaled in 1909, bred bv Messrs. Waldcr, Muircleugh, Lnuder; s Baron ot Bnch- 
11263, d. Muircleugh Belle 18447 by Montrave Mao 9938. [Foal by The Dunure 

126 II. (il0.)—EOBBIlT Beydon, The Dene, Seahain Harbonr, for Silver Queen (vol. 31, 
p. 193), bay, foaled in 1908, bred by the Seaham Harbour stud Company, Seaham 
Harbour; s. Silver Cup 11184, d. Seaham Queen by Lord Stewart 10084. [Foal bji 
Bonnie Buchlyvie 14032.] 

Class 18. —Clydesdale Foals^ the produce of Mares enitered in Class 17. 

[4 entries, 1 absent.] 

132 I. & W. Mbiklbm. Begg, Kirkcaldy, for bay filly, foaled May 16; s. The 

Dunure 16839, d. Myrene by Baron of Buchlyvie 11263. 

130 II. (jes.)—BOBBBT Bbydon. The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for bay filly,foaled April 
13; 8. Bonnie Buchlvvie 14032, d. Silver Queen (vol 36) by Silver Oup 1X184. 

133 III. (ie3.)~STBPHBN Mitohbll, Bo(iuhan, Kippen Station, for brown coli, foaled 
April 26; s. Apukwa 14567, d. Boquhan Lucy (vox. 31, p. 74> by Baden Powell 10963. 


SufEbUcs.^ 

Class 19.— Suffolk Stallions^, foaled in 1912. [6 entries, 1 absent] 

135 I. (iC20.)— Kenneth M. Olabk, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Aristocrat 4152; a Sudboume Arab! 3287, d. Sudbourne Mermaid 0012 by Sudboume 
Suniahmc 2734. 

138 11. CjC10.)“ABTHUR T Peatt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Morston Howe 
4193, bred by R. Gt. Pretyman, M.P., Orwell Park, Ipswich; s. Mazeppa 34^10, d. 
MoUey 6282 by Sutton 3266. 

134 III. (^6.)-RAYMONT>J.OATOHPOLE,Darsham Hall, Darsham.SuffoDc, for Darsham 
Goldmaker, bred by 0. Self, Loxfield * A Bendlceham Goldsnurh 3093, (/. Moggie 7189 
hy Stradbroke Farmer 2145. 

138 |L K. & H. 0.~>SIR OUTHBEBT QUILTEE, Bt., M P„ Methcrrtgatc Hall, Woodbrldgo, 
for Bawusey Sweetheart* 

Class 20.—/SjzjfoZk f^alHons^ foaled in 1911, [6 entries, I absent] 

140 I. <*C20, & E. H. for Champion.*)—K enneth M, Clark, Sudbourne Him, Orford, 
for Sudboume Eed Cup 4012; a Dennington Cupbearer 3086, d. Sudboumo Rod 
Queen 5664 by Sudboume Count 3357. 

141IL (flO.)—ARTHUR T, PI^T^ Morston Hall, Trimloy. Ipswich, for Morston Earl 
pMiden 4134, bred by Mr. Hart, Ipswich; s, Neptune 3005, d. Gipsy hy Windsor oSef- 

tSfin 20S5« 

143 HL «5.)-Sra CUTHBEBT Quo*^ BT., M.P, Methersgate Hnll, Woodhridge, for 
Bawdsey Sickleman 4023, bred by the late Sir Outhbert Ouiltor, Bt, Bawdsey 
Manor; s, Bawdsey Harvester8076, d, Bawdsey Sunshine 6281 Conquest 220a 

139 H N. & ^ 0.—Eaymonu J. CATOHPOIE, Darshtim Hall, Darshain, for Darsham 
JiLxnatrel Boy. 

21 .—Suffalk StaUiontifmleS in, 1910. [4 entrioi, none absent.] 

1481. & 01iaai5ton.»)-SiE Otithbket Qtniam, Bt, MP, bretb,rf«atB Hnll 

J oc^bri^. for Bawdsey Hsjrest Xiag o879 bred by thu late Rfr Outhbert Quator, 
Manor J Bawdsey HarreBtor 8078, A Bawdtey Marguerite 8783 

Ca^rfiSteHoMe ?ociety for the bert 11,^ 
a m towards ttiete Prizes were given by the SJaSoIk Horse Society. 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. hii 


[Unlcflu other wine stated, each piize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor,’] 


IJb n, (jCIO,)—Kennetfi M. Olakh, Sndbourne TIall, Orford, for Sudbonrne Aerolite 
3902, 9, 8udbourno Arabi 3287, d Sudboume Daylight 5924 by Donnington Cup 
Bt\iier3086 

145 III. (jt*5.) -BAYMOND J Oatchpolb. Dar'ihain Uall, Darsham, for Darshaxn Onyx 
412B, bled by A. Ropo, Loieton ; 8. Worcoeter 2279, d Oxial 3911 bi/ Eclipse 2627, 


Glass 22 .—Suffolk Fillies^ foaled in 1912. [4 entries.] 

H9 I. (if20 .)—Kenneth M Clark, Sudboume Hall. Orford, tor Sndboume Laurel 7668; 
9. Sudboume Ar,ibi 3287, d, Sudbonrne Laura 6027 by Sunshine 2734. 

151 II, (irio.)— SIR OUTHBBRT QtjxLTBR, Bt, M.P, Melhersgate Hall, Woodbridge, for 
Bawdsey Ghieftainess 7453 ; s. Bawdsey Laddie 3637, d. Bawdscy Jewel 6485 by Sud< 
bourne Couni 3257* 

152 III. (A*5.)-8ib CT7THBEBT QUlLTBE, Bt^ H.P.. tor Bawdsey Goddess 7454; a 
Bawdsey Marshal Key 3385, d. Bawdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

ISO B. N. dB H. 0.—ARTHUR T PRATT, Morstou Hall, Tnmley, Ipswich, for Morston 
Harvest Beauty. 


Glass 23 .—Suffolk FilliesffoaUd iTt 1911. [4 entries.] 

153 1, (4e20.)~-KBNNETH M. ClABK, Sudboume HaU, Orford, for Sndboume Merrilass 
7218 ,* 8 Bennington Cup Bearer 3086, d. Sudboume Mermnfd 6012 by Sunshine 2734. 
155 II. (iCIO.)—K enneth M. Olauk, lor Sndboume Twilkht 7219; e Sudboume Arabi 
3287, d Sudboume D.iybght 5924 bn Bennington Cup Beanr 3086 
166 IH, (^6.)—Sill OUTUBBIIT QuiltbU, BT.,M.P., Metheisgato Hall, Woodbndge, for 
Bawdsey China BoU 2nd 7252, bred by the lato Sir Outhbert Quiltor, Bt., Bawdsey 
Manor; 4, Bentley War Cry 3028, d. Bawdsey Wax Boll 6493 by Bawdsey Harvester 
3076. 

164 B. H. ds H. G.~-KENN3BrcH M. Clark, for Sudboume Peach. 


Class VA,-^Suffolk Fillies^ joaled in 1910. [4 entries.] 

159 I. Sir CtITXIBERT QUILTER, Bt^ M.P., Methersgate Hall. Woodbndge, for 

Bawdsey Bloom 7034, bred by the late Hir Cuthbort Quilter, Bt, Bawdsey Manor; 
8. Bawdsey Harvester 3076, d. Jtumsholt Blossom 3716 hy Pnnee Arthur2268 

157 II. (j£rio.)-K enneth M. Clark. Sudboume Hall OrJord, for Sudboume Abbess 
6766; a. Sudboume Arabi 3287, d. Budooume Bessie 5601 by Dimple Dick 2197. 

158 III. ( 4 C 5 .)—Kenneth M Clark^ for Sudboume Connie 6922, a Worcester 2279, 
d. Sudboume Council 5438 by Carthusian 2275. 

160 B. N. & H. C.—sm OUTHBBRT QuiLTEE, BT^ for Bawdsey Statuette. 

Class 26 .—Suffolk Mam, with Foals atjfoot [H entries, none absent.] 

162 I. U20.}—Kenneth M. Clark, Sudboume Hall, Orford, for Sudboume Diamond 
6601, foaled in 1907, bred by the Rev. A, Maude, Badwoll Ash, Bury St. Edmunds; 
8. War Cry 3028, d, Badwell Dopper 5724 by Tattler 23X1. CPoal by Sudboume Arab! 

163 ii. (iio.) -BIR Outhbert quilter, Bt., M.P., Methersgate Hall, Woodbndge, for 
Bawdsey Minerva 0440, foaled in 19(^ bred by tho late Sir Outhbert Quilter, Bt., 
Bawdsey Manor; s Bawdsey Harvester 8076, d. Sutton Venus 5698 by Mars 2434. 
LFoal Bawdsey Marshal Ney 33861 

Class ZB.'^Suffolk Foalsj the pmluco of Mares entered in Class 25, [3.entries,] 
166 I. (^eiO.)— Kenneth M. Clark, Sudboume Hall Orford, for colt hial, foaled 
‘ “ .. ““ ..7WarOrya028. 



Arabi 3287, d Hudbounie OoWHiip 6401 
166 III (^3J-SIR OUTHBERT QUILTER, 
dlh . ““ " • 


__^ , A Sudboume 

Sunshine 3374 
M.P., Methersgate Hall, Woodbridge, for 


foal foaled Pebiunry 27: 8, Bawdsey Maishtil Ney 3385, d. Bawdsey Minerva 
by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 


Hunters.^ 


Class Zl.^Tkormgkhred (MU, foaled in 1912, entered or eligible for entry in 
ike General Stud Book, likely to make Murder StallUm* [1 entry.] 

CNo awardd 


Class ZB,~^Munter Cblts or G^dings, foaled in 1912. [8 entries, none absent.] 

171 1. <«e20 .)—Henry John BAtns, North Woottom Sbepton MellelJ ftor Arable, brown 
colt; a Ruadnsgcirtvol 21, p. 60 O aas) d PpUy. ^ 

172 II. J. E FAROUHABSON, Suttou Bingham, Teovil, for Algiers, bay colt, 

bred by W. Oorry, over Compton, Sherborne 5 5 , Rdadh-igetr (vdl, 21, p. 600 G-KB.), 
d. Alice R. 4498 by Glory SnUttett. .. 


I RlOO and ^0 towards th^ Prises were given by two Members of the RjlB.E. 
interested in the breeding of Hunters. 
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168 ni. (^S.l—WILLIAM L BaetoN. llLmor Farm, Coin St Aldwjii, Fan lord, lor 
Tlastle, chestnut colt, i. Thistledown (Snpp. 14l>), d. Sanioy. 

175 E. N._& H. 0.—F. B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwmstowo, Newark, £or 


Class 29 .—Kuivter Mdmq'i. foaled in 1911. [8 entries, 1 absent ] 

178 I. (j6r20.)—J. J. E. Fahquharson, Sutton Bingham, Yeovil, tor Robin E, chestnut, 
bled by W Corry, Over Oompton, Sherborne, ^ Battlement (vol ID, p. 294 B.), 

d Alice R 4498 Gloiy Smitten. 

183 II, (ieiO.)--P. B- Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Sports¬ 
man, bay. bred by J. C. Toppin Skelton Hall, Penrith s H ile f vol. 17, p. 649 O.S B.) 
183 III. (iC 6 .)—Fbanois Samdelson, Bieckenbrough Hall, Thirsk, Ipi Eathdmm, 
(Supp. 162), bay «. Drummer Kelly, d. Mulligan Junior 3954 bo Trundle Hill. 

176 E. S. it H. O.—O. LESLIE Blew, Hdlfleldh, Redmarley, GIou( ester, for Ortelan. 

Glass 30 .—Hunter Oeldingh^ foaled in 1910. [10 entries, 3 absent.] 

192 1. (je20.‘)—ARTHUR BOWLER, The WazTcn, Fmmere, Buckingham, lor The Colonel, 
bav^bredbyP Burnett, Picksharp House Birdsall, Malton, Yorks; $ Wales (vol. 
18 p, 854 G S B.j d. hi/ Hackwood _ 

188 II, (jC10.)--Oaptain W P. Jbffoook, West Common, Harpenden, for Hawthorne, 
grey, bred by F. E. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston; e. Splendour (vol. 21, p 220 G S.B.), d. 
Snowdrop 3r?l 4434 ^ . 

190 III. FILVNK J. MBRSON Ss SON, Fainngdon, North Petherton, Bndgwater 

lor Mischief, bay: s Remus (voL IS, p. 896 G S.B), d, Irish Molly. 

191 E. E. is H. 0.—B. B PHILLIPS, Tyn-y-Brwyn, Ooedkomiw, Newport, Mon., tor 
Pancake. 

Class 31 .—Hunter Fillies^ foaled in 1912. [12 entries, 3 absent.] 

199 I. E. W. Goldsworthy, Yaldham Manor. Kemsing, Sovtnoaks, ior Beryl 

8 rd 45^ hay *, s. Hanover Square (vol.20, p. 748 G S B), d. Diamond 3365 hg Rglnmore. 
201II. (iClO.)— Francis Samuelson, Breckenbrough Hall Tbirsk, lor Patience, chest" 
nut; 8, Drummer Kelly (vol. 20, p. 89 G.S.BA d. Mulhgfin Junior 359 4 by I’rundlo Hill. 
203 III. (A5.>-Willi^M H. Shters, The Red House Hartloid, Oheshiie, for The Bnde 
M 4404, chestnut; s Biliidere (vol. 21, p. 269 G S B.), d. Nuptial 3611 ho Nuulhorpe. 
194 IV. (jC4.)— CAPTAIN Clive Beheenr Swmton Grsnge, Malton, for Sylvia 4th 4472, 
chestnut; «.BernU (vol. 18, p 736GSB.),d Selby 371 ffty Selby (vol 16:^p.357 a.aB) 
198 E. N. & H. 0.— George B. Gibson, MB.O.V.a, Highfield House, Oakham, Jor Miss 
Willow. 

Class 32.— Fillies, foaled in 1911. [6 entries, none absent.] 

206 I. (A‘20.)~Oaptain Olivb Behrens Swmton Grange, Malton, for Sunflower 3rd 
4109, chestnut; Wtickup (vol 21 , p 830 G,S B.), d Whinflower *.1801 hy Tlie Hero. 

210 11. L. NIOKISSON, Hinton Manor, Hwmdon, lor Red Squaw 4,313, chestnut; 

a Sahib fvoL 19, p, 779 G S B.l, d. Sister Anne 3724 hy Pnntomime (voL 17, p, 609 

211 ni. (jes.)— Mrs. a. R. Poole, King’s Hill, Dursloy, lor Psyche 4212, brown: 
Battlement (vol. 19, p 294 G.S B.), d Pamela 3616 hy Pttntoinimt?^(vol. 17, p. 609 U S.B.) 

208 E. E. & E. C.^SIR Merrie R. BURRELL, BTn Knepp Castle, Horsham, for OorO" 
nation 2 nd. 

Class ZZ,-^Hufiter Fillies, foaled in 1910. [5 entries, 1 abw‘nL] 

212 I. (i?20, & Champion.^-C aptain Olive Buhrenh, Swmlon arango, Malton, for 
Heather fed 1106, brown; a. Scotch Sign (voL 21 , p. 197 G.S B,), d. Whinllow»»r 3801 hy 
The Hero. 

216 II. <^10, & E. E. for Champion.^)—F B. Wilkinson, Cavondihb Lodge, Edwm- 
stowe, Newark, for Better Still 495, brown, hied by E. 0, Morg'in, North (hiiuston, 
JJorks; a Scotch Sign (voL 21 , p. 4l)f G S.B.), d Betty 1306 hy Gordon 

213 III. (^,)—A.M Fry, 8 Sion lUll, Chiton, Bnbtol, for blown llUy; a, Akbir (vol. 
20, p. 897 G.aB.), d. Marion by Manoni. 

214 E. E. & H. 0.—George A. GiSBb, M.P., Tynte««lleld, Bristol, tor Diana, 

Class 34 ,—Thoroughbred Hares, entered or eligible Jor entry in the General 
Stud Book, m\th Foals at foot, ujp to weight, [5 entries 1 absent] 

219 I. (^20, E.N for Ohampiona & S.P.* Wohn A. Mullens, Barrow HilK Longcross, 
Surrey, ior Beetrve 4402, bay, foaled m 1901, bred bv Mr. Cameron: a Bushey J^ark 
(vnl 17, p. 602 Q S.B.), d Magnet by Flonan. [Filly foal hy Duiidre 11 y.] 

1 Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light 
Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old, in Olassos 31-33, 
which is registered m the Hunter Stud Book, or whose entry was tcndoied within a 
month of the Award. 

3 Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters* Improvement and Nalional Light 
Horse Breeding Society fw the best Mare, four years and upwards, m Classes 34-88, 
which IS registered m the Hunter Stud Boo^ or whoae entry was tendered withm a 
month of the Award. 

f Two Special Pnzeo of £5 wore given for the best Colt and the best Filly Foals, 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was bred by exhibitor.”] 

221 II. (iflO)— William H. smisns, The Bed House, Hartlord, Cheshire, for ITuptiaJ 
3611 (vol. 20, p 403 G.S,B), bay, foaled m 1902, bred bv S. Nevms Bankart, Ilallaton 
Hall. Uppingham ; s. Nunlhorpe (\ol. 15, p. 315 GS.B), d. Katberg (vol. 19, p. 
581 (3 K.B ) hu Donovan. [Colt toal by Just Cause ] 

218 III. (jCS, & S.P.n—L ord Middleton, BirdsaJl, Malton, for Modwena 3175, bay, 
loalpd in 1905; s Wales (vol. 18, p. 854 G.S.B.), d. Madame Modjobka bv Gordon. 
[Colt ioal hv Proudnrtge.] 

217 R. N. & H. 0.™ SIR WALTER GiLBEY, Bart., Elsenham Ilall. Essex, for White Rohe. 

Class 35.— Hunfev Mares (Xovtee\ foaled in or after 1905, with Foah at foot^ 
*ap to from 1 2 fp 11 : $to7te» [4 entries ] 

223 I. (^e20 .)—Abtiiur S, Bowlby, Qil&ton Park, Ilarlow, for First Choice 2nd 3842, 
brown, loaled m 1005, bred by Mr. Stuckey, North Weald, Essex; a. Ohoson (voL 18, 
p. 559 G.S B). [Pojil bv Fighting Priest (voL 21, p. 702 G.S.B.] 

326 il. (jSriO.)—W. H. PARTRIDGE. Vernons, Ohiippel, Essex lor Miss Gibbs, toaled in 
1905, bred by Sir B. Ilermon Hodge, Burt.; a. Kowloon (vol. 38, p. 1005 G.S.B.) by 
Science. [Foal bv M'wterman ReadyJ 

223 III. (ie5.>--B. W. Goldsworthy, valdham Manor, Komsing, Sevonoaks, for 
Turquoise 2nd 3788 chesinut, ioaled in 1909 bred by the lati‘ Mai .-Gen. Goldsworthy, 
O.B., Yaldham Manor; a. Rightful, d. Diamond 3365 6// Eglamore. [Foal by 
Hanover Square (vol. 20 p. 748 G.S.B.)], 

224 R. N. ^ H. 0.—Mrs. LBATHAM, The Manor, Bagendon, Cirencester, tor Kona. 

Class 36,— flmter Mares (Xorice), foaled in or after 1906, with locals at foot, 
%p to mm than 14 stotia. [3 entries, 2 absent.] 

227 1. Major n. G. Henderson, M.P., Kiti'more, Fonngdon, for Hall Mark 
4600, brown, foaled in 1007; i. Bt Ambulo, </. bv Peppennmt, [Foal by Eri^geir 
(vol.21,p.600aS.B.)]. 


Class 37,— Tlnrder Mares with Foals at foot, %p tofiumi 12 fa 14 stone. 

[11 entries, t absent.] 

239 1, (JS2Q & Champion".)-- William H. SHIBRS, Tho Rod ^ou^e, Hartford, Cheshire, 
^r i^eohnut 2na 8284, dark bay, foaled m 1903. [Foal by Red Sahib (vol. 19, p. 779 

240 II, (£10.)—X Harold Watson, Green Hill, Kidderminster, for Pamela 3616, dark 
brown, ioaled in 1903, bred by B. Ransom. Oattcstock Farm DorchCHter; s Panto¬ 
mime (vol. 17, p. 699 G.S.B,). [Foal bv Thistledown (Kupp, 140>3 

238 HI. (£6.)— Ernest W. Robinson, Liscombe, 3:40ighton Buzzard, for Partridge 2nd 
3618, chestnut, aged, bred by Edward Dempsey, Ballytarsney, Mullinav.it, Co, 
Kilkenny; s. Yining IHntdon (vol. 17, p. 941 G.SdJ >, d Poll bv Lora Raglan. [Foal by 
Rod Habib <vol. 19, p, 770 a.S.B.)3. 

229 IT. (£4.)—HIR MERRIK R. BtTRRELL, BT,. Knepp Castle, Horsluim, for Surprise 
3014. bay brown, foaled In 1902, bred by Lt-Ool Z. Walker, Acockn Green; a 
Silver King 34, rf. My Treusum by Hidden Treaaure [Foal by Denis Richard (vol. 
I9,p 821G,R.B.)J. 

237 R, K. k H. 0.—Edmund 1^ North by, Higher Bowden, Okehampton, for Dispute. 


Class ^.---Jhinfer Mares with Foals at foot, up to inotr fhm 34 stone. 

[2 cniricb.] 

243 I. (£20.) -Sir Meiirik R. Burrell, 34t., Knopp Castle Horsham, for Casual 4080, 
hay. foaled in 1901. bred by tho Earl of I^onsdalo, BarleyIhorpe, Oakham; s. Oastle- 
nocK. </. Hintor Mary 3005 by Brown IMneo. [Foal by Hanover Square (vol. 20, p. 748 

24 { n. (£10.) MRS. n. D, ORBENl. Grove, Craven Anns, Salop, for Stormy Pe^l 2nd 
4180. fkirk brown, foaled m 1905, bred by R. (4. Carden, Oarraig-na-Grcina, Dalkey, 
Oo. Dublin; s. Faute de 3Wicux (vol. 18. p.637 G.S.B,), if. Wild Duck 3031 by King 
01 to (vol. 36, p. 760 0,S.B.) [Foal by Red Sahib (vol. 19, p. 779 G-RB.).] 


Class ^B.^lTunter OoU Foals, the prodme, of Mwres erde^^e^d in Cla,sm 36 to 38. 

[12 entrioH, 3 absent,] 

256 I. (£10.)—John Williams, Bithinduonissa, Mydrim, St. Cleara for Gold Seeker, 
chestnut, foaled May 3: a Lousby (vol. 8X p. 385 G,S B.), d. Miss Buckley 3570 by 
Walmsgate (voL 17, 3lfc G S.B.). „ , , ^ 

246 II* (£5.)—SIR MERRIK R. BURRELL, BT., Knepp Castle, Horstap, for 
foaled Jan, 28 ; e* Dews Richard (voL 19, p. 821d. Surprise 8014 by Silver 
King 34. 


^ Two Special Prizes of £6 were given for the best Colt and the best FiUy Foals. 

•* Champion (3old Medal given by the Hunters Improvement and National Light 
Horse Breeding Society for the best Idare. four years and upwards, in Classes %38, 
which IS rcglHtered in the Hunter Stud Book, or whose entry was tendered within 
a month of the Award. 
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254 m. (^.W. Harold Watson. Green HiU. Kidderminster, for Wisdom, brown, 
foaled April 36; a. Thistledown (Snpp. 140), d. Pamela 3616 &v Pantomime (voL 17, 
p.6«9G.S.B.\ 

249 E. N. & H. 0.—J. J. E. FABOUHAESON, Sutton Bingham, Yeovil, for Ealone. 

Class 40.— BMnJtBTMlVy FoaU^ the produce of Mares entered hi Classes 36 to 38. 
[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

261 I. (jeio.)— WILLIAM H. ShibrS, The Red House, Hartford, Cheshire, for bay, foaled 
April 7; «. Red Sahib (vol. 19, p. 779 G.S3 ), d. Beechnut 2nd 3384. ^ ^ , 

260 IL Cje5.)--BDMXJND P. NOBTHEY, Higher Bowden, Okehamptou, for Dab Chick, bay, 
foaled April 25 ; s. Golden Petrel (vol. 21, p. 302 aS.B.), d. Dispute 3883. 

259 III. (.esj—LIBUT.-O ol. Frank henry, Blmestree. Tetbury, for brown, foaled 
May 16; s. Thistledown (Supp. 140), d. Dinah by Deeside. 

257 E. E. & H. C.—THS MARCHIONESS 07 DoWNSHIRE, Easthampstead Park, 
Wokingham. 

Polo and Riding: Ponies.' 

Class 41, —Polo and Riding Pony Stallions^ foaled in or before 1930, mt 
emceeding 16 hands. [6 entries, none absent.] 

266 I. c^eiS, & Champion.*)—T he Kbynsham stud Company, Ltd., Koynsham, 
Bristol, for White Wings 464, dark chestnut, foaled in 1906, l^d by the Radnorshire 
Polo and Riding Pony Cio., Ltd.. Bleddfa, Llangunllo; a White IdAbk 190, d. First 
Flight 615 by Bolquibider. „ , „ 

287 n. (jCIO, & R. E. &r duunpion.*)— Stephen Mumpobd, Stud Farm, Moreton 
Morrell, Warwick, for Spanish Hero 872, dark brown, foaled 1898, bred by J. W. 
Mosentbal, Stony Stratford; s. Kilwarlin, d, Spanish IHaiden 6y Merry Hampton. 
268 III. (£SJ—Sm JOHN barker, BTjJThe Grange. Bishop’s Stortford, for Bawdoa, 
chestnut, foaled in 1909, bred by W. 0. Blsey, Baumber House, Baumber, Horn- 
castle; a Galashiels, d. Othery by King Monmouth. 

268 E. E. & H. C.—0. HOWARD TAYLOR, Hampole Priory, near Doncaster for Field 
Marshal 512. 

Class 42. —Polo and Riding Pony CoUs^ MlUes, or Geldings^ foaled, hi 1932, 
[8 entries, 2 absent.] 

273 L (-915.)—^ FAUDBirPHiLLiPS, lilapleton Stud, Bdenbridge, for Ulster Day (Supp. 

1912) , chestnut colt; «. New Tear’s Gown (Supp. 1908*10), d. Shamrock. 

275 II. (j910.)—Trbsham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford. for Forward Cirlie, 
bay Ally; s. Right For ard, d. G lod Girl. 

269 HI. (fi 5 .)-JOHN S. BAKBWBLL, Oromhall, Oharfleld, Gloa, for LiYerwing (Supp, 

1913) , chestnut colt; a White Wings 464, d. (*wen 2360 hy Athol Duke. 

271 E. E. & H. C.—SIB John Barker, Bt^ The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford, for Sun¬ 
shine 2nd. 

Class 43.—jPi/ifo and Riding Pony CoUs^ Fillies^ or Geldings^ foaled i/i 1911. 
[9 entries, none absent] 

277 I. (£lBy & E. E. ftr Champion.*)—JOHN S. Bakbwell, Oromhall, Oharllold, GIoh. 

for Flu (Supp, 1913), chestnut fllly; s. White Wings 464, d, HnuJ0it*B 2167. 

284 II. (£10.)—J. OSCAR hduirrz, Hcathcot, Yelverton, Devon, for The Buzzer, bay 
gelding, bred by Tre^ham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Slortfortl; a Eigiit For'ard 
368, d. My Honey by Senanus. 

282 in. (£5.) TRESHAM GlLBEY. Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for Merry Mom 
<Supp, 19L8), bay dlly; a Mewy ISIatchmaker, d. Coming Dawn (Supp. 1906) by 
Mark For’ard. 

280 E. E. & H. O.-J. B. WiLLia FLEMINGK Chilworth Manor Stud, Eomsey, Hants, 
for Coronation. 


Class 44 .—and Riding Pony Fillies or Geldings^ foaled in 1910. 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

286 I. (£15.)—Sir JOHN BARKER Bt., The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford, for Sandipix 
^ (Supp. 1911). bay gelding; *. Sandiway 121, d, Pixie 1615 by Marmiton. 

293 II, (£10.)— Harry Waspe, West Wickham Stud Farm, Oambs., for Wemsire, bay 
fl\pp*i90^)^'wemb&y<>ningd, Bishop’s Stortford; #. Bolsizo 

291IIL &5.)— Tebsham gilbey, 'Whiteliall, Bishop’s Stortford* for Forward Trixie 
(Supp. 1911), bay fllly;«. Bight For’ard 368, d. Patricia 1774. 

289 E. E. & H. C.—H. FaudEL-PHILLIBS, Mapleton Stud, Bdenbridge, for Lady 
Buckingham. 
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Class 45.— Polo and Ilidiiig Pony Maves^ voUh Poetic atfoot^ viot esoooiedvng 
li'^liandn, [12 entries, 1 absent.] 

3021. (^15, & Champion.*)-SIR Walter Gilbby, Bt, Elsenham Hall, Esses, for 
Sparkling Crocus (Supp 1911) chestnut, foaled m 1909, a Merry Matchmaker 22; d. 
Orocnis 14716v Asoolie. CFo,il h\i Arthur I> 593 3 
205 n* <^10.)~SIR John Barker, Bt., The Grange, Bishotfs Stortford, for Bedstone 
breeder unknown. [Foal ly Right For* trd 368 3 
294 HI, (ie5.)-SiR JOHN BARKER, BT., for KiUamev 2nd 2068, chestnut, aged, breeder 
unknown. LFoal tv Arthur I) 693 3 

303 B* N. ds H. O.—LORD Henniker, Rifle Brigade, Tipperary, for Sappho 2nd. 

300 (B. Paudel-Phillips, Mapleton Stud, Bdonbndge, Kent. 

Cleveland Bays or Coaoh Horses. 

Class 46.— Clcxeland Bay or OoacMng Sfalliom^ foaled in 1910 or 1911. 

[6 entries, none absent.] 

307 1. (jC15.)--John Lett, Cleveland Stud Farm, Billmgton, York, lor Billington 
Victor 2636 (Coaching), foaled m 1910 bred by W. Wood, Bilsdale West, Helmsley: 
8. Broftsi on Prince 2451, d. Queen’s Rocket 948 hy Pnnee ot the HaJos. 

310 II. (jCIO.)-Prank H. Stbrioker, Westgate House, Pickenng, for Tantalus 2544 
(Oo<i<‘hmg), toaloti in 1911, bred by D. Ooatos, Bastgate, Pickenng; s. Breaston 
Pnnee 2431 tl Violet 1199 hy Lord Ohiei Ju«ttice 1241. 

306 III. (jff5 .)—Georob Elders, Toft House Farm, Aislaby, Sleighta Yorks- for 
Aislabj Lad 1722 (Cleveland Biy), ioaled in 1911; t Morton King 1699, d. Lady 
Stamlhorp ‘ 718 by Hillingdon 780. 

308 B. K. 3c H. 0 —J. W. Lett, Scraggleiborpe Manor, Malton, for Billington Lofty. 

Class 47.— Cleveland Bay or Chaehing Mare$^ with Foals at foot, 

[3 entries, 2 absent.] 

313 I. (jfflS.)—J ohn Webster, Cross Houses Harome, Nawton, Yorks, for Harome 
Beauty 1182 (Coaching), foaled m 1910; s. Breaston Prince 2451, d. Belle of Harome 
2nd lion by Lord hlischicf 2288. [Foal by Beodlam Sazon 2558.3 
31111. (jClO.)—J ohn Lett, Cleveland stud Farm, Billington, York, for Billington 
Attraction (Coacbmg). foaled m 1906; s. Special Delight 2890, d. Heroine 917 by 
Lucky Hero 2474. [Foal by Oholdorton Ludt 1712J 

Hackneys.® 

Class 48. —JXaohney 8tallUm^ foaled in 1912. [8 entries, 3 absent.] 

316 I. (dClS.)^WALTER BRIGGS, Linden Hall, Borwick, Oamforth, for Albm Bnggella, 
dark choHinut; s, Albm WildOre I05C1, d. Angram Bosetto 24900 bp Bosador 4964. 

316 II. (jClO.) HENRY B BRANDT, Caponor, Nutflold, Surrey, for Capenor Popularity, 
chOHtnut; «. Polonius 4931, d. Fragility 10940 by Agihty 2799. 


Itbsador 49ti4. 

319 B. H, & H. 0. - John IIionbtt, Kenton Stud Farm, Harrow, for Master Matt. 

Class 49,— StallUm^ foaled in 1911. [7 entries, none absent.] 

32H 1. (jC 15» & B. B. for Champion.*)—ROBERT Whitworth, Londeaborough Stud, 
Market Wclghton, for Beauty’s Fashion 11980, chestnut, bred by W. J, Ten^t, 
Oiirlctou, Puntetracl; 8 Polonius 4931, d. Special Beauty 18608 by Royal Dane^ 

327 S.^\jeiof)-JOHN H. WELBOURNE, Kirkbum, Dnffleld, for King Augustus 12094, 
chestnut, bred by Richard Ford Qarton, Dnffleld; s. King of the Bast 10726, d. 
Welcome Homo 19649 Copper King 7764. ^ ^ ^ ^ « 

325 III. (JS$,) SIB WALTER QiLBBY, Bt, Elsonbam Hall, Essez, for Romping Bonny 
12148, chestnut; a AiilJoniu4 20659, d Bonny Clara 6419 by Connaught 14!». 

826 B, K. ^ H. 0.-SIH WALTER GiLBBY, BT., for Romping Tony. 

Class b0,--^!laoh)m Stallions^ foaled vn 1910. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

3311. & Ohampion.*)-WALTEB W, Byobopt. Dr^e HiU HajJkney Stu^ 

Bmgley, Yorks, for Hopwood King 11804, chestnut, bred by SjrLees Knowles, Bt, 
O.V.Om Pendlebury, Manchester; a Admiral Crichton 967A d* Bybum Lncmda 17698 
by Ganymede 1^76. _ .. 


I Champion Gold Medal given by the Polo and Bidmg Pony Society for the best 
Marc or Fiiiv m _ 
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H30 II, (jCia.)—JOHN Lett, Cleveland Stud Farm, Rilhnffton, York, for Rillington 
Novelty 11862, brown; e. Bngham Gallant 10130, d. EiUington Melody 2085 by 
Polonms4931. ^ ^ „ 

329 III. (iCSj—CR. Ales. Bowie, 4 Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, W., lor A 1 s 
Indehble 11656, chestnut; s Mathias A110751, d Memento 12930 by Polonius 1931 

(Bass 51. — JSael&ney Fillies, foaled in 1912. [4 entries, 3 absent.] 

336 L Ulh )—Robert Whitwobth, Londesborouah Stud, Market Weighton, tor 
TowthoiToe Aillette, chestnut; s. Polonium 4931, d Black Pearl 10701 hy Fueaway ot 
OaUis Wold 1483. 

335 II. (^eiO.)—W. R. Lysaght, Castleford, Ohep-,low, lor Chepstow Rosemary, chest¬ 
nut ; a Hopwood Viceroy 9280, d Kirkburn Sweetbnar 20014 hy Knlsbuin Toieador 
85341 

Class 52 .—Sachmy Fillies, foaled 1911. [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

337 I. & R. N. for Champion. J,)—Ernest Bewley, Danum, Rathgar, Co Dublin, 

for Beckingham Lady Gracious 2238S, che'^tnul, bred bv Robert SurlleLt, The Limes, 
Beckmgbam, Gainsborough, s. Beckingham fiquire 8070, d. Miss HclmRiey 12953 by 
Danebury 4721 

342 n. Thomas smith, Shirley Stud, Hall Green, Birmingh.im, for Shirley 
Summer Rose22811, bay; «. Beckingham Squire 8070, d. Last Rose ot Summer 2990 
^ Lord Derby 2nd 417. ^ „ 

339 ni. C^es.)—SIR WALTER GILBBY, Bt., Elseuham Hnll, Essex, forRompmg Polly 
22776, chestnut; s Antomus 10559, d, Polly Olga 18499 by Rosador 4964. 

340 R. N. & H. 0.—JOHN HIQNETT, Kenton Stud Farm, Harrow, for lonely Lass. 

Class 53. —Hackney Fillies, foaled 1910. [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

344 I. <^C15, & Champion,!)—E rnest Bewley, Danum, Ratbgar, co Dublin, for 
Woodhatch Sunflower 22307, chestnut, bred by Richard P. Evans Woodhatch Hou^, 
Reigate; < Polomus 4931, d. Woodhatch Ins 17859 by Garton Duke ot Connaught 
3009. 

345 IL (jfflO.)— Sir Walter GILBBT, BT^ Elsenham Hall, Essex, for Bouncey Girl 21883, 
chestnut roan: s Antonius 10559, d. Gallant Girl 16093 by Revival 7236 

347 III. (jfS.)— Walter W. Ryoroft, Dnike Hill Hackney Stud. Bmglev, Toiks, tor 
LondesboroughTirra 22668 chestnut, bred by John Wieghitt, East Tboipe, Mnikot 
Weighton ; a Kirkbum Toreador 8534, d, Londesborough Pattie 16770 by Robodor 
4904. 

348 R. N. & H. 0.—B. H. SAMPSON, Bryngwih, Pontardulais for Bryngwili Fla^ight. 

Class 54.— Haohney Mare% with Foals at foot, over 14, and mtf exceeding 
15*2 hands, [4 entries, 2 absent.] 

352 I. (jfflS.)—W alter W Rycroft, Drake Hill Hackney Stud, Bingloy, Yorks., for 
Miss Harswell 21531, chestnut, foaled in 1967, bred bv W. Feathorhv, II.ithwcU, 
York; «. Polonius 4031, d. Harswell Duchess 17367 by His Afaiesty 2513. [Foal by 
Admiral Cliquot 11667. 

351II, (iClO.)—F. W. Jones, LlaumaeR Stud Farm, St. Fagans, Cardiff, tor Honourable 
Maid 19993,bUck chestnut, foaled m 1905, brt'd bv "VV. Grayson, Nonnaiiby Houhc, 
Pi<*OTn|:^|a^Rvedalo Duke 8361, d Electricity 15756 by Dreadnought 5081. fFoal 

Class 55.— Haohney Marcs, %inth Foals at foot, over 15*2 hands, 

[4 entiies, 1 absent.] 

355 L fjC15.>—R. A. BE IIANOHA, Watormdo Stud, Frogmorc, St Albana, tor Bashful 
Kate 14914, chestnut, toaled in 1901, brodbv John Harrison. Garton-on-tlu*-Wolds; a 
Modest Kate 6883 hy Rufus 1343. [Foal by Polonius 1031.] 

358 II. (^B>)~Henry B BRANDT, Oapenor, Nuttleld, Surrey, tor Woodhatch Chocolate 
211.17. dark chi'stnut, toaled m 1908, bred by Richaid P Evans Woodhatch House, 
Reigate ;s Chocolate Junior-^83, d. Pollinans 1^50 by Polonius 4931. [Foal hy 
Rudston Pnuce 863U.} 

354 in. r^5.)- WILLIAM BROMWICH, High Street, Sutton Coldfield, for Shirley Belle 
19520, black, foaled m 1906, bred by Thomas Smith. Shirley Stud, Hall Grerm, Bir¬ 
mingham ;e Copper King 7764. rf Miss Oaxton 11294 hy Oaxton 2398. [Foal by 
Warwick Matemess 11251.J 

Class 56.— Hackney Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 54 or 55. 

[6 entries, 2 absent] 

339 I. WIO.)—R. A DB Mancha Waterside Stud, Frogmore, St. Albans, for chestnut 
s. Polonius 4931. t? Bashful Kate 140U 5// HoRador4U64, 

301 n. F, W. Jones, Llanmoes Stud Farm, St. Fagans, Cardiff lor dark bay colt, 
fo^ed Feb. 8; e Atbil 7688, d. Honourab le Maid 10993 by Rydalo Duk<* 8361. 

J Champion Gold Medal given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best lldare or 

jEf luy in Classes 51*55. 
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CUnlcBB atherwiBo btaied, each prize animal named helow was “bred by exhibitor.”] 


358 III. (Z.*3.) -WILIJAM BhOMWICH, Fligh Rtreol, Sutton Coldfield, for chestnut flUy, 
toalod Mnroli Hi, s. Waiwick Matchlcsn 11251, d, Shirley Belle 19623 by Copper King 

357 B. K. & H. 0.- IIBNIIY B. BUA.3srDT, Capcnor, Nuilield, fturiey. 


Hackney Ponies. 

Class 67.— ITachiey J\my Stallmis^ foaled m or "before 1910, 

7wt esreeeding 14 hands. [6 entries, 2 absent,] 

363 I, (jfflO.)— ’Joshua ball, Southworth Hall, Warrington, ior Southworth Swell 
11219, bay, loaJtd in 1907, bred by E W. Sankoy, Crolt, Warrington; a Pinder- 
fields Hoiai'c 7952, d. Tilbton Maid 16278 by Berkeley Model 3663. 

367 II (£$,)—0. II. Ravbnhill WTOOK, The Firs, Ottory St. Mary, for Son o* Horace 
8653 bay, ioaled in 1G02; s Sir Horace 5402 d witch o’ Denmark 16356 by Sir Gibbie 

308 III, D. B. Thomas, Tanyrallt Stud, Talybont, for Tanyrallt Fireboy 11229, 
bay, toalod m 1008, bred by O. T. Price. Lyndhurst, Hants; a. Fire Boy 7440, 
d Lyndhurst Paula 16780 by Tiesington Horace 7653. 

364 B.ir. & H. 0.—Miss KuboaHT Lobt, Oabtlemai Pony Stud, Oamarvon, for Hopper 
Derry Dando. 

Class ^S,-^I{acJt)iey Pony Colts, Fillies, or Geldings, foaled in 1911, 
not exceeding 19*2 ha fids. [2 entries.] 

370 I, (ATO.I—Bobbut WUITWORTH, Londebborough Stud, Market Weighton, for 
Busper Calypso (vol. 31), bay filly, bred by W. W. Hargrave, Normans, Rusper, 
Ilorshiun; a Tissmgton Gideon 9042, d. Tibsington Calypso 17788 by bir Horace 5402. 

369 11, (£5 ,)~ J osnuA Ball, Southworth Hall, Warrington, for Earl Sonthwor^ 12034, 
bay colt; a. Southworth Swell 11219, d. Southworth Merriment 21674 by Southworth 
Tissingion 0808. 


Class 69 ,—Kaehiieg Pony FilUes or Geldinys, foaled in 1910, 
not ejDceeding 18*3 hands. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

3711, (j910,)--jAMEb H. AGATE, The Links, Ohupel-on-le-Frith, for Busper Maryan 22789, 
bay Oily, bred by W, W. Hargravo, Normans, Rueper, Hor&ham j a. Tihsmgton 
GkW 9042, d ParWd Liidy Mary 13006 by Cassius SsSt. 

373 II. (j&5.)-MxS8 Lanqwobtuy, Hendens Manor, Holyport, Berks, for Holyport 

Purry Danoe,KCbestnut filly, bred by W. S. Miller, Glenderxnott, Bute; «, Fire Boy 
7440, d. Lady ^hora 20818 Goldlmk 6381. 

Class 60. — Ilachney Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, mt 
exceeding 14 hamds. [8 entries.] 

376 1. (iClO.I-D, R. Thomas, Tanyrallt Stud, Talybont, for Lyndhurst Paula 16780, 
bay, Joalod 1903, bred by Sir iblbert GrecnalL Bt., 0.V.0, Walton Hall, Warrington; 
ATiHHtnglon norn<*e 703^ d. Merry Polly 8250 try Meriy Sunsbine ir>j^. [Foal by 
Tanyrallt Fireboy 11229.f 

375 11. tA’5.)'~MBS. STANLEY HOWARD, The HoH, Mount Oharlca Oo. Donegal, for 
Seaham Horah.brown, toalcd in 1905, bred by the Soaham Harbour Stud, The 
Dene, Sen ham Harbour; a. Mr Horace 5 402, d. Benton Nona 16611 by Tom Tit 2nd 
5010. I F(ml by Firo Boy 7440.] 

374 III. (jC3.)—JAMES HALES. Bougham Pony Stud, Bury Bt, Edmunds, for SedgSMere 
Berry Midget 10181, bay, loalod in 1902, bred by W. Eollms, Mansfiold; a. Prospector 
6516, d GruveliiU Midget 13530 t^Matchlons of Langton 5722. [Foal Tissmgton 
Vandyke 11239.] 


Shetland Ponies. 


Glass 6h-^SheUand Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1910, not eteceeding 
lOJ hands, [8 entries.] 

378 I, (jCIO St Champion. i)—WiLLlAMMUNaALL,Trau8y,Dimifennlme. for Selwood of 
Transy 619, Week, foaled in 1908. a. Seaweed 333, d. Stella 1693 by Thor 83. ^ 

377 II. U5.)-MRS, Hobart, West Cliff Hall, Hythe. Southampton, for Damder 692. 
skewbald, foalod in 190a bred by G. Haddon, Earls Oroome, Worcester; s. Battlear 
2nd 280. d. Moonlight 460 by Giant 10. 

370 III. LADY jEdWARD SOMERSET, Hambrook House, Otolton Kings. Glos, 

for Sandy Maepherson 3^ chestnut, foaled m 1900, bred by Adam Johnson, Leven- 
wick, Shetland; #. Vane Tempest 47, d. Maggie. __ 


1 Champion Silver Medal given by the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the best 
Animal m Classes 61 and 62. 
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CUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was ‘‘bred by exhibitor.’ ] 

Class 62.— Sh&tlamd Pony Mares^ loith Foals at foot^ mt exceeding 10 J hands, 
[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

385 I. UlO, & ». for Ohampion.i)—WiLLiAii Mungall, Transy, Dunfermline, for 

Stella 1692, bla^ foaled in 1899, bred by the Marqui'^ of Londondeiry, Soaham 
Hall; B. Thor 83, d. Silver Queen 1197 hy Oman 33. [Foal by Nota Bene 562.3 
380 II, (jffS.)—MBS. Oholmelby, Kmgsdown House, Swindon, lor Banshee 2434, black, 
foaled in 1905, bred by Ladies B- and D. Hope, Grays, Ha&leinere; 6. Holder 270, d, 
Bretta 811 by Odin 32. CPoal by Wyiward Plash 633.J ^ „ 

383 III. Mrs. HOBAjaT, West Olifi Hall, Hythe, Southampton, for Shipley Belle 
3457. daark brown, foaled m 1906 ; s. Captive 219, d, Osmunda 2014 by Odin 32. [Foal 
Ip Dazsder 592.3 


Welsli Ponies* 2 


Glass 63, —Welsh Pony StaUhnSf foaled in or before 1909, not ejrceeding 
12 hands. [6 entries, 1 absent.] 


386 

391 

387 

389 


I. (^CIO, & Ohainpion.»)-SiB Walter Gilbby, Bt., Blsenham Hall, Essex, for 
BlediUh Shooting Star 73, grey, foaled in 1901, bred by S, M. Wilmol^ The Ohalot, 
Alveston, R.S.O.? s. Dyoll Starlight 4, d. Alveston Belle 572 by Oymro. 

II. (jC 5, & B. H. for Caiampion.»)—H. Mbubio Lloyd, Deltryn, Llanwrda, for 
ByoH Starlight i grey, foaled m 1894; s. Dyoll Glasjillt 438, d. Dyoll Moonlighl 75. 

III. (affS.)—M rs. H. D. Gbbbnb, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Balli8tit6200, grey, 
foaled in 1903, bred by H. Meuric Lloyd, Delfryn, Llanwrda; a Dyoll Starlight 4, 
d. Dyoll Bala Gal 65. 

R. H. & H, C.-^OHN D. LEWIS, Greenway, Narberth, for The Earl of Pembroke. 


Class 64, —Welsh Pony Stalliom^ folded in 1910, not exceeding IDS )mnds^ 
or 1911, not exceeding 11*2 hands. [3 entries.] 

394 I. f^lO.}—E. H. Sahpson, Bryngwili, Pontardulais, for Bryngwili Bright Light 
(vol. 13}, bay, foaled m 1910, bred by Dr, W. 0. Griffiths, Bryn Houba PontardnlaiH; 
9, Dyoll Starlight 4, d. Gwladya 106. 

392 II. 0C5.)—Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Stalactite 452, grey, 
foaled in 1910; 8. Grove Ballistite 200, d. Bleddla Tell Tale 943 by Tyrant 477. 

393 III. CHARLES COLTHAN ROGERS, Stanage Park, Radnorshire, for Stanage 
HaUey’s Comet 494, chestnut, foaled in 1910; a Dyoll Starlight 4, d. Stanage Mite 


Class 65. —Welsh Pony Mares^ foaled in or before 1909, with Foals at foot^ not 
exceeding 12 lutnds, [6 entries, 2 absent.] 

397 Z. (jClO, & Champion.^)—M rs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Hantyrham 
Sterlight 2207, grey, foaled in 1903, bred by H. Meunc Lloyd, Delfryn, Llanwrda; s. 
DyoUBtarligit4. boal Grove Ballistlte 200 3 
399 II. (£5f & R. H. fbr Champion.4 >—Evan Jokes, Monoravon, Llandilo, for Little 
Doris 2904, bay, foaled in 1903, bred by Gen. Sir James tlillH-Johnos, V.O., C4.0.B. 
Solaucothy, Llanwrda; a. Dyoll Starlight 4, d Pretoria 318 [Foal by Dewi Stmic.3 
396 IIL h£ARSHALLDDaDALB,Llwyn Stud Farm, Llnnfvllm, Mont., for Muriel 

2043. grey, foaled in 1904, breeder unknown. [Foal by Siziiis 1123. 

^ Stanage^O oltman Rogers, Stanage Park, Baclnorshiro, for 

Class 66. —Welsh Pony Fillies, foaled in 1910, not exceeding ll*,'l hands, or 
1911, mt exceeding 11-2 hands, [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

402 L (iriq.>-Miss E. 0. V. Hughes, Bryn Hiwddgar, Llaaartbney, tor Hawddgar 
Piccadilly3.H96, red roan, foaled in 1911, bred by Arthur Skinner, .59 Regent Street, 
Star 73, d. Kitw Grey 2188 btf Brigand 283. 

401 |I. (ie6 ,>-MHS. H;^D. Gr^nb, Grove, Craven Arms, for C&ove Ballisette 3857, grey, 
foaled in 1911; s. Grove BaUistite 200, <?. Betty ol Plowden 3130. 

404 III. (/3.)~H. Mburio Lloyd, Delfm Llanwrda, ior DyoU Nimble 3197, black, 
foaled m 1910; s, Dyoll Starlight 4, d. Ijyoll Quicksilver 76. ^ 

J. Qbammpn Silver Med^ given by the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the best 
Anxi^l m Classes 61 and 62. 

* £43 towar^ these Prizes were given by the W^h Pony and Cob Society. 

» Silver Medsd sdven by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society for the best Stallion 
m dasBes 63 and 64. 

* Welsh Pony and Cob Society for the best Mare in 
(Basses 66 and 66. 
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LUnhs-i otborwiso stated, pnsso animal named below was “bred by oxliibilor.”] 

Glass 67, /irood Mui'ps or Mtirea fikpftj to mnhe "brood maffn, of the Old )Vehh 
Voh foah i hf or brfore laith or without foals at Joot^ 7 wt 

rurordiuff 11*2 hands, [;i enlrus ] 

105 I. {^10, & Champion. > »~r. MAiibiULL Dugdalr, Llwyn Stud Farm, Llanlyllm, 
Mont., loi Llwyn Flashlight 2nd chestnut, lotiled m 190(1, br(‘d by K Jones, 
(Jro(*sll\n, Llnndloes; s. Idloe*, Flyer .W, d OroesUyn Toll 3622. [Foal 6// Llwyn 
Planet r>2e. 1 

107 II. & R. Iff. for Champion. I )—Miss Furgain Lort, O.isth'mai Pony t^tud. Car- 
nar\on, lor Derryn Oochddn 3501, dark brown, loaled in 1909, bred by John Edwards, 
Brvn<lerwtn, Aliennule, Mont ; & George Horace 18; d. Polly 

406 III. ( £3.)~J. Marshall Dugdalk, tor Llwyn Nancy 2nd 42SJ, chestnut, foaled m 
191)9, bi(‘(l by W. Ellis, Blaenycwni, LlAnf^llin; s Cyniro Ddu, d. by Eiddwen Flyer. 

Hunter Riding’ Classes.^ 

Class 68.— Hunter Mares ot Geldings, foaled in 1909, ujf to from. 

12 to I i stone, [13 entries.] 

410 I. (4*15.)—J. ElUO Olegg, The Starkies, Bury, for Kilts, grey aelding, bred by Allred 
UiMgi'V. North Newliald, York; Scotch Sign, d. Silver Tail by Knight Templar. 

409 II. (4*10J-Robert ALNER Bo wring, Uockhill, Keynsham, lor Fire way (Rupp. 
No. 170), hay gelding, brid by T, Kehom Ballytarmogue, Screen, Co Wextord: s. 
Murvagli. 

43H III, (jC5.)—John H. Rtokbs, Great Bowden, Market Iliirborongh, for Royal Acomb, 
tmy gehlmg. bred by Ml Goodwill, Stiitenham, Yorks s. Selbv Royal. a 

116 IV, (£$,) -W ADAMS liEAOlI Br.mdihb Street Farm, Allcrford. Somerset, for The 
Doctor, bay gehlmg, bred by Mr. Jones, Tipperary; s. M dtiavers, d by Old 
^leculation. 

412 V. < 4*5.)—.lERSEY DE Knooi>, C.vlveley Hill, Tarporley, for Call Boy, che^tnllt 
g<‘l<lmg, bneder unknown, 

Ilf) E. Iff. & H. C.-%1, ARTHQR Jones, Cmbersley, Droitwi<*h, lor Durbar. 

Class 69.— Hunter Mares or Geldings^ foaled in 1909, %p to more than 14 sione, 

[10 entries.] 

130 I, (4rl5, & Ohampion.8) “John H. Stokes, Great Bowden, Market Horborougb, for 
Chatterer, eliestuul gelding. 

42.1 II. (4?I0.) -TOM H. Jones, Downton, Salisbury, for Golden Slipper, chestnut golclmg, 
bred by P A^be, Chapel Street, Nowaoistlo West; s, Greeiihacklc, d. by Perisgonus. 

421 III. (4*6.)- J. Arthur Jones, Ombersioy, Droitwich, lor Full Cry (Supp. No. 174), 
brow u gelding, bred by G. Cook, Huwtonl Grange, Worcesrer; s. Fair Start d, by 
Viet or. 

421 IV. ieb,) -the Hon. Mrs Drury-TjOWE, Locko Park, Derby,for Irish Duke, chest¬ 
nut giddirig, bred by R, Hosford, Maglm Farm, Balbncollig; Co. Cork; s. Sterling 
Dnlu, d. by Kiikbaiti. 

423 V. (4*5.) ALFRED .fAMES, St, John's Mtuvs. Tollordown, Bristol, lor Golden VTave, 
chestnut gelding, bred by Miss Ami Doyle, Killkcol, Bally Machon, Oo.Longlortl; a 
Clarendon, d. by Dimond Slerbn**. 

42‘i E. N. & H. C.-RJR WALTER GILUBY, Bt., Blst^nhnm nail, Essex, for Sparkling 
John. 

Class 70,— Mares or Geldings, jVorioe,foaled in orheforeldOS, 

•up to fnm 12 fp 11 stone, [ 18 entries.] 

138 I, (jC15.) -.lERHEYDE K.N001*, Cal veloy Hull, TariMirley, for Groban, bay mare, foaled 
in 1908 breedir uuknow'u, 

413 II. 14'XO.) -H. W. Nell, LiUiput Court, Chipping Sodbury, for Carbine, bay gelding, 

loaled in 1908. . 

435 III. (4*6.)—Mrs. M, R. UoiTRILL, Randal Lodge, Droitwich, for One Crac, chestnut 
geddmg, loiilcd m 1908, bred by Mr. O’Connor, BaUybooley; s, Orackenthorpe. 

437 IV, (4*5).—John Draue, ObaT>el Brampton, Northampton, for Energy, bay gelding, 
fo.ib'd in 1908. broeiler unknown. ^ 

448 V. (45.) Herman a 'riARKS, WebbingJ»n House, Axbridge, for Drury Lane, 
brown gelding, fo<»lect in 1900, bred by P. Tilley, Alstono Court, Huntspill; « Panto¬ 
mime, it, Bczlijiie by Fai o. 

432 E. N, H. 0,— Robert ALNER Bowring, Roekhill, Keynsham, for Oetewayo. 

I Rilver Medal given by tbe Wdsb Pony and Cob Botae^ for the best Mare in Class 

67, entered or accepted for entry m tbo Welsh Pony Stud Book. 

a Pnscs given by the Bristol Local Ooimnittce, 

8 Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested in Hunters for the best Mace or 

Gelding m Classes 68*74. 

VOL. 74. 
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[Unles's otherwibe statecU each prize animal named belcw was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 71. —Hunter Mares or Geldings^ Nomce^ foaled in or hefore 1908, up to 
more than 14 stotu^. [11 entries.] 

453 I. (^IS.l—JOHN Drags, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, foi Cornet, b i y «clding 
foaled m 1906, bleeder unknown. 

452 II (iClO.)--Gr P Dbwhuest, Delameie, Northwieh, tor Delamere, bay gelding, 

foaled m 1908. _ „ „ , , , t t> i 

456 III. (£5 l—ARTHUE SOTyLER The Warten Pmmere, Buckmgh im, lor J.P., bay 
gelding, foaled in 1908, bred by R W Wildsmith Burnham Manor, Baiton-oii- 
Humber; 9. Magistrate. 

450 IV. tje5.)~BOBERT ALNER BoWRiNG, RockhiU Keynsham, loi The Chief, chestnut 
geldmg, foaled in 1008, bred by J Kingston alimne Budge, Oairigalme, Co Coik ; «. 
Zulu Chiei, d. hy BoLkham _ , ,, 

465 V. (£B.h-J N. A HoBBS, Chipping Sodbury, foi Prince, bay gelding, loal< d m 1908, 
bred by J Bennett, Down House, Dursley, & Nicholas Jnd, d by BeatU v Croat Gun. 

Class 72. — Hunter Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1909, up to 
from 12 to 13’7 stone» [23 entiles.] 

468 I. <jC 20, & E. N. for Ohampion.J)—J ohn Drags, Chapel Brampton, Northamp¬ 
ton, lor Bridge, bay geldmg, toaled in 1908, breeder unknown 

465 II. (iC15.)—J. Harold Watson, Green Hill, Kidderminster, lor Curly Greens 1124, 
dark brown mare, looJed in 1009, bred by J. Don ell, Bredicotl, near Woicestor; 
s Savoy 

410 III. UlO.)—J Eric Clegg lor Kilts. (See Class 68.) 

436 IV. (je5.WERSET DE KNOOP, tor Grrohan. (SoeOLmsTO) 

464 V. (iC5.)— PERCl C. THOMAS, Castle Green, Taunton, tor M.P. (Supp 90), chestnut 
geldmg, toaled m 1908, bred by Hugh Murray, Giltown, Newhndge, Co. Kildare ; 
s. The Gull, d Fancy Pnneess 4154 by Red Prmce 2nd, 

411 E. K. k H. 0.—John Day, Huxham, Shepton hlallot, for Cragella. 

Class '7Z,~Hunter Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1909, to more than 
13 7 and tiot more than 16 stotie. [13 entiies.] 

453 I. (’ifi20 .)—John Dragb, for Cornet. (See Class 71) 

468a II. (ifilS.)—W. L. LiNDSAY HOGG, Haywards Grange, JarviB Brook, Sussex, for 
Free and Easy, hay gelding, foaled m 1908, breeder unknown. 

409 III. (A’lO.)—B obbrt ALNBR BOWRING, for Pireway. (See Class 08 ) 

466 IV. tje5.)~-MRS. HUGH OORBBT, Downton, Shrewsbury, lor Eubric 4533, bay mare 
foaled m 1907. 

416 V. (jCS.)—W. ADAMS Leach, for The Doctor, (See Class 6b) 

421 E. N. k H. 0.—The Hon. Mrs Drury-Lowb, lor Irish Duke. (See Class 09.) 

Class 74. — Hunter Mares or Geldings^ foaled tn or before 1909, up to 
more than 16 stone, [12 entiiea.] 

476 I. (j&20 .)—John H stokes, Great Bowden, Market Harborough, lor Muntz, 
brown geldmg, ioalcd in 1908 

473 n, (iC15 .)—John Dragb, Chapel Brampton, Northamj)! on, for Nimrod, giey geld¬ 
mg, ioaled in lUOb, bieeder unknown. 

462 III. (a*10.)-G. P. Dewhurst, lor Delamere. (See ('•1 iss 71 > 

456 IV. (je5.)— ARTHUR SOWLER, lor J.P. (hee CkisM 71) 

450 V. ROBERT ALNUR BowRiNG, lor The Chief. (See Oluss 71.) 

471 E. N. k H. O.—O. G, BEARD, Edmondsi ote Manor, Leamington Spu, for Carlow. 

Hacks or Riding Ponies.* 

Class 75. — Mare't or Geldings, Hunter or Polo Typo (light weightU foaled in 
or before 1909, not exceeding 15 hands. [6 entries ] 

4811. (jei5.)--H. Paudbl-Piiillip,s Mapleton Stud, Edonbndge, for Tarantella 1901, 
chestnut mare, toaled in 1905, bred by T G Uoywood, White Halt, Okohampton; 
b Turgot Cvol 18, p 602(ji.bB) ckDollybi/Fieshwater, 

477 IL tjel0.;~Kiss VIOLET ALLEN, Woodlands, Taunton, for Lady Kitty, bi own marc, 
foaled m 1908. 

478 III. (j£5.)~MBS. W. N. CHAPMAN, Heppmgtou, Oantorbnry, for Suakim, bay mare, 
fouled m 1008 

Class 76, — Mares or Geldings, Hunter or Polo Type (heaog weight), Joahd in 
or before 1909, not exceeding 16 hands. [3 entiies ] 

482 I. C<ei5 .)—Mrs W.N. Chapman, Heppmgton, Oanterhuiy, for Cafe Noir, <*hostuut 
mare, foaled m 1907. 

483 H. Faudbl-Phillips, Mapleton Stud, Bdenbndge, lor The Bishop, bay 

Gelto^iS gentlemen interested m Hunters for the host Mare^ 

a Prizes given hy the Bristol Local Committee. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 


Class 77.— Macca or Par'k JTaeJts {light weight)^ foaled in or hefore 

1901), e^eeoding 16 hands [11 entries.] 

4»« I. k Champion. FaudMt-Phillips, Mapleton Stud, Edenbridge, for 
Chocolate Soldier, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1007, bred by Sir John Barker, Bt., The 
C+rangc, Bishop’s Slortloid; s.Jcw Boy.//. Lightning, 
no II. (i4ri0.)— J. ERro Oleqg, for Kilts. (See Class 68). 

480 III. <;e5.)“n. DEWiluasT, Daleford, Sandiway, Cheshire, for Silver King, grey 
gelding, loaled in 1906, brooder unknown. s* s 

448 R. K. k H. C.—HERMAN A. TL4.HKS, for Drury Lane. (See Class 70). 


Class 78.— Mares or Geldings^ Park Hacks (lieamj weighty foaled in, or lefore 
1909, ejcoeeding 16 Jiands, entries.] 

402 I. (£lh, k E.ir. for Champion.!)—M rs. W. N. Chapman, Heppington, Canterbury, 
for Vivandiere, brown nitiro, foaled in 1908. 


Drivli^ Classes.® 

Class 78.— Harness Mares or Geldings^ Novioes^ mt exceeding 14 hands, 

[10 entries.] 

496 I. (jfifis.)— WTLI.1AM FOSTER, Mol-Valloy, Moseley, Worcs., for Mel-Valley’s Bauble, 
bay marc, loaled in 1007, bred by Sir Qillicrt Gi*eenall, Bt., C.V.O., Walton TfalL 
Warrington; <». Berkidcy Cl.nudms 8372, d hif WniTcncr 8025. ^ 

602 II. (AlO.)—T. W. Simpson, Greenfield House. Laleham-on-Thames. for Firecracker 
11761, brown gelding, loaled m 1909, bred by W. Dnncan, Langcraigs Farm, Paisley: 
s Fire Boy 7440. d. Langcraigs Trilby 22108 hn Oommereo 7406 
499 III. (A5,)—F. W. Jones, Llanmnes Stud Farm, St, Fagans, Cardiff, for Trehanog 
Horace, brown gelding, foaled m 1909, bred by the Exors. of the late James Howell, 
lil.minMes Stud; a Woodlands Eaglet 8830, d, Dewdroj) hy General Gordon 2084. 

601 IV. (’<C5.)—Bertbaac W. Mills. RedhillFarm, Edgware, forRed HiU Star, brown 
gelding, foaled In 1908, bred by Kvan Jon^s, Manoravon, Llondilo; «. Lord Towyvjile 
10808, (f. Dora b//Little Jim 8929. 

373 R. K. & H. 0 .— Miss Langworthy, for Holyport Furry Dance. (See Class .69.) 

Class 80.— Harness Mares or Geldings, Horices, over 14 a7id mt exceeding 
3 6 hands, [18 entries.] 

620 I. (A15 & R. K. for Champion, a )—J. T>, Bobinson, Sledmerc, Molten, for Radiant 
Star 22765, chestnut mare, to.\led in 1907, bred "by Sir Pnneo Smith, Bart., HiUteook, 
Koigblcy; i. Kirkburn Toreador 8584, d. Electro 7816 hy Ganymede 2076, 

604 n. (AlO.)— MRS. PUEDERIOK E. OoLMAN, North Pork, Epsom Downs, for Lady 
Viola 23106, bay marc, foaled in 1909, bred by John Baird 85 rastle Street, Dumfries: 
s, Maator Mathias 10819, d. Bold Startle 19780 ?>?/ Garton Dnko of Connaught 3009. 
.619 III. (CS,h Tun EX 0 BS, 0 P THE LATE FRANK RlLBY-SMlTJJ,TadcaHtcr, for Barton 
Mystery, dark chc«»tnui mare, ioaled in 1008, l>ri‘d by Frank Riley-Smith; s, 
PoloniUH 4031, d, Tnholmcs Myatery 8906 hv Lord Hamlet 8760. 

510 iV. (A*6.) William Foster, Mid-Valley, Mosoley, Woroa., for MebValley’s Dtole, 
bay marc, foalod in 1907, bvod bv Sir Gilbert Greenall, B.irt., O.V.O., Walton BTaJl, 
Warrington; s. Sir iroracc 5402, d, by Goldfluder 6th 1791. 

Class 81,— ffanms Mares or Geldings, Mvlees, over 35 hafids, 

[27 entries.] 

640 I. (^16, & Champion.«)—T, W. SIMPSON, Greenfield nouf.e, Laleham-on-ThameR, 
for Frailty SKCiO, chestnut mare, foaled in 1909, bred by W. Burdott-Ooutts, MP., 
Brookflold St ud, London, N.W,; e, PoIoniuR 4931, d. Fragility 10940 fry A^lity 3799.^ 
546 IL (AflO.)— Henry Watson, Newton Kyme, Todenator. for Miss j5ofty < 
chestnut marc, foaled in 1007, bred by Thomas Watson, Ellerton, York; «, 
I-o£ty9TH4,rf.VoMnl8n«l>yS«isanonaUrtB8l». 

631 lit (ie5.>-A. W. HKHaiNQ, Adbolton, Nottineluun. For Adbolton Blad: Muss 
11814, black gelding, foaled m 1909; s. Mathias 6473, d. Princess OLixo 12237 by Oarton 
Duke ot Connaught 3009. 

62.6 IV. Aa)—E dward Colston, Roundway Park, Devizes, for Constable, bay gelding, 
foaled ittieos. 

636 R, N, k H. 0.>*N i aEL 0. OoLMAN, Nork Park, Epsom Downs, for Royal Simon. 

1 Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested in Hacks and Riding Ponies for 
the best Animal in Classes 76-78. 

a PrizoM given by the Bristol Local Committee, ^ ^ ^ . 

s Gold Challenge Oim, given by gentlemen interested in Harness Horses, for the best 
Animcd in the Novice COasseB 70-ft, 
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[Unle-as otherwi-^e stated, each pnze animal named below was “lired by (xhibilor.’ J 

Class 82.— Harness Hares or GeldlnyH^ not ejeceediny 11 hands. 

[JO entiiea.] 

548 I. U15.)-'WILLIAM Foster, Mel-Valley, Moseley, Woxes, for Mel-Valley’s Fame 
bay ffeldmg toaled in 1901), bred by Waltei Chit IBIelbouino Hall, \oik; s. Iloyid 
Success m\ d Wortlev Bell 14H73 fn/ Kir Hoiaci' 5192 ^ 

496 II. (ifflO.)—WILLIAM Foster, tor Mel-Valley’s Bauble. (See Class <9.) 

499 III. (jC5.)—F. W. Jones, lor Trehanog Horace, ibee Class 79 ) 

371 IV. (iC5.)— James E. Aoate, lor Eusper Maryan. (Vc CLissaO.) 

498 E. N. & H. O.—Mrs. A. W. IlENDT. Sound well Eoa,d Sliple Hill, Biistol, for 
Never Mind. 

Glass 83. — Harness 'Staves or Gelding% over 14 and not ejvceeding 
IT) hands. [19 cntiics.] 

562 I. (jei5.)—PHILIP Smith, Haddon House, Ashton-on-Mersey, for Queen of Ayr 20178, 
bav mare, foaled m 1903, bred bv Mi-s. Walker, Limelleld, West Caldor; <. Mathias 
6173, d. Dearest 2nd 10S27 hu Lord Eickell .5288. 

561 II. (jClO,'*— PHILIP SMITH, for Melbourne Princess 19317, bay mare, loaled m I'loe, 
bred by Wilter Cliff, Melbourne Hall, Yoik; Merry Wildfin* 9312, d. Melbourne 
Dnch* s., 14571 hu (iarton Duke ot Connau«ht 301IM 

520 III. (£S.)—J. D Robinson, lor Eadiant Star. (See Class 80) 

659IV.(^ 5 . 1 —Charles radcliffb, 19, Newport Hold, Cardiff, tor Peterston Pearl 
19421, chestnut mare, ioalid m 1906; a. Polonius 4931, d. Prm(*e^s Eoy.il 10112 bu His 
Maiestv 2.513. 

560 E. N. & H. C.—CHtRLES RADGLIFFB, for Peterston Princess. 

Class 84.— Harwss Mares or Geldings.^ over 15 and not ejvceeding 
15*2 hands. [13 entries.] 

568 1. (jC15, &s E. N. fi>r Champion ’)—Philip Smith, Haddon House, ARhton-oii-Mersey, 
for King of the Air, dark brown, foaled in 1907, bred by Q. McGill, Hollmbrook 
Honse Littleborougb, Lancs; s. Mathias 6473, d. Hollin Flashlight 1H7O0 by Norburv 
Lightning 7 j563. 

567 II, (jClO,)— MibS Ella S. Boss, Beechfleld. Sale, Cheshire, fur Grand Vulcan, black 
gelding, ioalod in 1902, bred by R. C. Marshall, Bumtshielda Kilbarehan; ». Mathias 
6473, d. Rosetta 8420 bu Lord tierby 2nd 417. 

564 III, (je5.)~-NlGBL 0. OoLMAN, Nork Park, Epsom Downs, lor Authority 7000, b.iy 
gelding, foaled m 1900, bred by S. R.Tennant Groat feondall, Drilllcld; s. Gan^ inedo 
2076, d. Family Pride 2738 by Lord Derby 2nd 417. 

Class 85.— Harness Mares or Geldings^ over 15*3 hands. 

[It entries.] 

574 I. (jfilB, & Champion.’ l—T. W. Simpson, Greenfield House, Lnlt‘ham-on-ThamcB, 
for Argol0,")64, chestnut gelding, foaled m 1907, bred by W. Burdett-Ooutts, M.P, 
Brookfield Stud, London, NW.; a Polonius 1931, d Fragility I09l0(»v Agility 2790. 

371 11. ijeiO.)—H. Le MARtdIANT, Elmwood, East Croydon, lor Gaythom, chestnut 
gelding, foaled in 1905, bred by James Pn.‘n1ice, Udding^tono, N.B.; v. Matlims 
6473, d Kwi‘ctlips hu Star of the East. 

573 III. (iSrS.)—MISS Ella S. Ross, Ikvchfleld, Sale, (’heshin*, lor Grand Viscount, black 
gelding, toalccl m 1906, bred bv Gavin Boss, Dyl^cbcatl, Chapelt own ; s M ithias 
647,3, d. Maul ol Honour 124.3 bu Oonfideuci* 103. 

546 IV. <;^r6.)-nBNRY WATSON, forMiss Lofty. (St'o ina-.s 81). 

625 E, N. 65 H. 0. -EDWARD COLSTON, for Constable. (Mi‘e Cltiss bl.) 

Glass 86.— Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings^ not cMeding 15 hands.^ to be 
driven in Double Harness. (7 entries.] 

562 & 5611. (;C15, & Ohajnpion.3)-PHiLtP Smith, for Queen of Ayr (see Class 83); and 
Melbourne Pnnoess (*^00 Class 83). 

359&5b0 11. (£lp.»~UHA^ES Ratcliffb for PetOTSton Pearl (soc Ola.s K\); and 
Peterston Pnneess 209:18, chestnut mare, loalcd in 1908 ; s. Polonnis 1931, d, Pii necss 
Royal 10142 hu His Majesty 2313. 

548 & 577 III. f^.>-Wiixi;^ POSTER, ior Mel-Vallay’s Fame (see Class b2); and 
Mel-Valley’sFamous, foaled m 1907. * 

Class 87.— Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings^ oser 16 hands, to he driven 
in Double Harness. [10 entries.] 

579 <Sf 573 I. (.^15, & E. N. for Champion.* )~Mlss Ella K, Ross, for Grand Vizier, black 
Ly Henry Willttiek, Newland, Hull; s. GtniHemaii John 
3624, d. Fairy Queen 0643 hu Curfew 1755; and Grand Viscount (sec Class 85.) 

\Gcfd Challenge Cup, given by gentlemen interested in Harness Horses lor I ho ijis't 

Animal m Glasses 82-85. 

i Th^Wiking” Gold Challenge Cup, given by a Member of the 11 A.K.K. for the Ix'st 

pair in Classes 86 and 87. 
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[Unless otherwise staiocl, each prize nnimal nnmert below was “bred bv exhibitor.”] 

581 & 538 n. (£10.) -MISS T)ORA SoiriNTZ, OhiUlwall ll.iH, but'ipool. lor Catalina 17320, 
choslmit Ilians lu-iled in iOOi, bred bv W Burdott-Ooiitt'^ M.P, Brooklield fiUul, 
London. N.W.; «. Polonius 4931, </. Ouckoo Ilriaht 10 s();W)M T/ist Fashion 4343; and 
Aerial Queen 20172, clustnut mans toaled m 191)8* hied by Jl. \\ K\ans Woodhati-h 
House, RiM^atc ; s. Polonms IOC, tl .Tuha U921) htf Dafftnh.nn 4214. 

571 & r)4() HI. w. aiMPSON, for Argo tst‘e 01 iss S.")); and Frailty <sec Class 81) 

580 tHs 567 IV. (jC5.)— Miss Blla W llosh lor Grand Vulture 11154, h] ick f?eldmpf, foali'd m 
1908, bred by Edwin Norin.m Manor P irm. Haddenham : s Witoham Frinr Tuck 
8036, d. Oarette 18985 hu I*rickwdlowKing 7957; and Grand Vulcan (set* Cla^s 81.) 

Class 88,— Pah'S of FTamess Mttres or OeldmffSj oof emodintj 15 liamh^ 
to he Hn ren Taodem . f H eiitt ies. ] 

562 d? 501 1. (£11, & Champion.')—PinuP RJiiTii, tor Queen of Ayr (see Glass 81); and 
Melbourne Princess (see Class 83). 

548 & 577 n. (ieiO.)-WiLLJAM FOSTER, for Mel-Valley’s Fame (si‘e Class 82); and Mel- 
Valley’s Famous (see Class 8()). 

559 & 560 HI. (;f5.)~CHAllL«^S llADCLIFPE, Cor Peterston Pearl (see Class 83); and 
Peterston Princess (f.ee Class 86.) 

551 & 652 IV, (Je5.)-Mns. Frederick B. (WMAN, Nork Park, Epsom Down«, tor 
Alice Garton 18862, brown mare, toaled in 1902, bred bv Rieha*d Ford. Garton. 
DritUelcl; « President lloos(*vol1 H2*)6, d, Arfon Mustard 16409 7o/ M itbins 6173; and 
Orystaline 13393, brown maro, fo iled in 1899, bred by the l,ito F. E. Oolmaii; s. Eoyal 
Hanegelt 5785, d. Moonlight 1435 hi/ old Timt‘K 1863. 

Class B9.^Pnin of Ifanms Mares or GelAings, over 1,“> htmh, to he driven 
Tandem. flO eiitriea.] 

574 & 540 I. (£lh, k K. H. for Champion, 0 ~T. W. Rtmpson. tor Argo (see Class 85); and 
Frailty (see Class 81) 

573 & 567 H. (4fl0.)—Miss ELLA S. Ross, for Grand Viscount (hoc OUirs 85) ; and Grand 
Vulcan (soo OlnsH HI). 

664 & 526 III. (£5.)— Nigel 0. OoLMAW, for Royal Simon, hay geldmg. foaled in 1907, 
broil by T. Davies, Llechw«*dd, Lianyhvther { <!, Ri. Simon 7591, d. Runtlower hi/ 
Middleton Ibdlsh 7931; and Authority (see Class 81.) ' 

,580 & 579 IV. Mibh ELLA R. RosH, tor Grand Vulture (see Class 87); .md Grand 
Vizier (sec Class 87.) 

Foxtr-in-hajid Teams. 

Class 90. Ma/*es or OeWngs* (2 entries. 1 

0 I. (.1520, & Champion.®)— Miss Ella R. Ross, Beechflcld, Sale, Cheshire, -Four 
bla ‘ks. 

A H. (£15, & R. R. for Champion.®) -William Artiicr Barron, 91 Wosthoumo 
Terraco, London, W. Four chest mils, 

Draugrlit Horses.* 

Class 91, I)raH{/hf Mares or Gefdhttjs, foaled h/ or after 1007. 

[3 outlies.] 

582 I. (£10,)-riENRV Buidoman, <’lev(* Hill Farm, Dowiiend, Bristol, for Dinah 
(Rhiro), brown mare foaled In 1919. 

588 H. (£6.> W. RlOHMONTi) .tAMEH, Rookory Kami, Bineunr, Bath, for Binegar 
Pattern 59313 tRhire), hay mare, foaled in 1908 1 s, BJuzo of Worsley 2tid2116Ad. 
Eekington (4irl i 1817 /i// Loekinge En peror 18157, 

684 HI. (£4.> -IlKNRy Matthrwh, Down Farm, Wmtorhourne, Bristol, for Foresterer 
(Rhlro), toiitt gcUlmK, ioulod m 1997;«. Stanton Forist King, d. Wlntcrbounio Lively 
hi/ Oownsboy. 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS.* 

Class A.—Mares or Geldings. [10 entric*^.] 

13) Eflual Prize fF. W. Fo,ster, MarHhFaim, Et wall, Derby, for Paddy. 

Jr ifc IlENUY WARD, Almflford 24ank Farm, Leeds Road, 

j of £xl lOa ( Harrogate for Fisherman. ^ ^ 

18 HI. f-es.)—Miss Mona Dunn, Kingston HIU. Surrey, for Comet. ^ ^ , 

19 IV. (£5*)— Thomas Glencross, Lo is© box, Wwton-super-Mare, for Tradesman. 

16 V, (£5.)- Thomas Qlenoross, for Romination.^____ __ 

1 Tho “ Venture” Gold Challenge Oup, given by a Member of the R.A.ff.E. for the bent 

^a^QolS by a Member of the R.A.S.B. interested in Coaching, for 

the best Team In Class 

s Prizes given by the Bristol Iiooal.,Coinnillteu. 
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Glass B .—Mwres or Geldings, [20 entrios.] 

12 I. (je20)— Miss Mona Dunn, Kmerston Hill, HurreA, for Comet. ^ ^ , 

9 II, (jCIO.)—T. & W. SINGER, High House, Oorsley W.irmmstei, lor Spnngbol:. 

2 III. (je5.)-JAMES P. Glbncross, Garth Hou'^e, Weston-super^ »rt% tor Lady. 

18 IV. (jC5,)—A. E. Mbrbett, Southgate Street, Gloueestei, for Why Hot. 

14 V. (jC5 .)-W. Lewes, Plasgeler, Llandyssil, tor Two Step. 

Class 0. —Mares or Geldings, [20 entiies,] 

2 I, (iC15.)—THOKAS & Henry ward, Almsford Bank Faim, Leeds Bo id, Hariogate, 
for Pi^erman. 

7 II, (jeiO.)—THOMAS Glencross, Loose Box, Weston-super-Mare, for Tradesman. 

4 III. (iC5.)—T. M. & W4LTER DAVIES, Sharcombe Park, Wells, loi Stefpney Queen, 
14 IV. James P. GI/BNOROSS, Garth House. Weston-supoi-Mire, for Lady. 

19 V. (£5.)—F, W. Poster, Mar&h Farm, EtwaU, Derby, for Mustard, 


Class D .—Champion Class, Mares or Geldmgs [17 entries] 

I p SING ER. HighJgouse^Corsley, ^Y.^lmmMei,Jor Springbok. 


, of jC20. 1 F. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwell, Derby, lor Paddy. 

12 m. (^eioo—M iss Mona Dunn, Kingston Hill, Surrey, tor Comet. , ^ „ 

10 IV. (ie5,)--THOMAS & HENRY WARD, Almstord Bank Farm. Leeds Boad, Harro- , 

r e, for Fisherman, 

(^5,)—A. B. Mbrrett, Southgate Street, Gloucester, for Why Bot. 


CATTLE. 

Sliortlionis. 

Glass 92 .—Shorthorn Com (in-^mW)^ calved, in or "before 1909. 

[10 entries, 2 absent.] 

590 I (iflO.)— Walter Montagu Scott, Nether Swell Manor, Stow-ou-tho-WoId. for 
Gay Maid (vol. 57, p. 1160), roan, bom Apnl 17,1905, colvod Fob 10, 1013, bied by 
George Walker, Tillygreig, Udny; s. Defender 88363, d. Gay Lady hv Pride of Day 
79697. 

588 II. (^6 Worn henry Maden, Eockclifle House, B.icup, for Bertha 9th (vol. 
57, p. 733), white, bom March .3, 1907, calved Jan. 15, 1913, hied by J A. Milne, 
Nether Oaimhill, Muchalla, Stonehaven: $. Administrator 90610, tf, Bi‘rtha 0th bp 
Count Sunshine 74304. 

585 IIL (je4.>—EIOHARD JAMES Balston, Bilsington Pnory, Ashford, Kent, for Dewlap 
(vol. 56 p 461), roan, bom July 37,1909, cnlvod March 2.3,1913; s, Tolndy llobm Hood 
97420, d. M^dew ^ Bufus of Huntragtowor 93306. 

591IV. (rffiS-l—LOED SHERBORNE, Shcrbome P.xrk, Noithleach, lor Sherhorno Fairy 
2nd (vol. 57, p. 1150), roan, bom Jan lA 1908, calved May 17,1913; s. Scott iwli Montirch 
77828, d. White Fairy bp Fortune 70467. 

586 B. K, Ss H. C.'-W. M, CAZALET, Fairld wne, Tonbridge, for Jdt 46th. 

Class 93.-Shorthorn JSeifers (in^illh)^ calved in X910.' [6 entries, non<* absent.] 

598 1. («eio.)—0. B. Gunther, Tongswood, nawkhdrst, for Tongswood Edith (vol 67, 

B 767),roan, bom Jan.81, calved May 8,1913! «. Spicy Hope 101032, d. Strawberry 
ame bp Pnnoc Benedict 86904 

685 IL (jfCe.)--OAPr. Olive Behrens, Swinton Grange, MaUon, for Swinlon Ursula 
(yoL 57, p. ^3), roan, bom Jan. 12, calved Dec. 1,1912: «, OhiddmgMtono Seal 101787, 
d Swinton Baroness 3rd bp Hartgrange Marquis 91948 
597 III. (jC4.)—Biohard OORNELIU& Baukflelds, Bastham, Cheshire, tor Bankflelds 
BeUe (voL 67, P-649), roan, bom May 19, calved March 3,1913: «. VillnttC Bc« a «7tt31, 
d. Eastington Phantom 3rd bp Aldsworth Jasper 86147. 

696 B. K. & H. 0.—W, M. CAZALET, Fnirlawne, Tonbridge, for Clipper Keepsake, 

Class M,^Shorthorn Meters, calved on or betmen Jarmary 1, 191J, and 
March 31, 1911. [17 entries, 3 absent] 

6011. (jClO, 31: Champion.^)— His Majesty the King, Boyol Farms, Wmdwr, for 
Windsor BeUe (voL 68, p. 343), roan, bora Jan. 10; a Evander 96108 d, Zoe 9th by 
Royal Sanquhar 79839, 

616 n. (-gf.)-^^ Deane Willisl Bapton Manor, Oodford, Wilts, for Bapton Beauty 
gol. 6|^j^l082), roan, horn F^. 5; a. Alnwick Favourite 00853, d. Beauty 3rd bp My 


1 Prizes given by the Shorthorn Sooiet: 
a Champion Prize of B3r “ - - 

a Classes 92*97 and 10^7. 


for the best Cow or Eeifer 
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602 III. rwC4.) -HlonAKD JAMES BVLSTON, Bilsmgton Piiory, Ashford, Kent, for Bess 
of Bilsmgton (vol 58, p 381), roan, bom Feb. 4; s Golden Cloud 108750, d, Bess 9th by 
Royal Ri moo 01258. 

607 IV, (4*8.)-0. K, GuNTriER, Tongswood, Hawkhurst, for Tongswood Missie 2nd 
(\ol. 58, p. 607). lod ind little white, bom Feb. 19; s. Orphan Stamp 103261, d. Latton 
Mwsie 3ra by Royal Pippin 96930. 

6U B. N. & H. O.—F* B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwmstowe, Newark, for 
Golden Pearl. 

Class 95 .—Shorthorn TIe\ferSy cahe& on or between April 1, 1911, and 
December ,S1, 1911. [18 entries, 6 absent.] 

618 I. (jCIO.’)— Richard James Baxston, Bilsmgton Pnory, Ashford, Kent, for 
Bilsmgton Pmk 2nd (vol. 58, p. 381), roan, bom June 20; e Golden Cloud 108750, d. 
Pluto s Pmk 2nd few Ohiddmgstone wanderer 91224. 

030 II. (^6.1)—JOHN HENRY MADEN, Bockclifle House, Bacup, for Hawthorn Queen 
(vol* 58, p. 586\ roan, bora July 20, bred by John Gill, Thom Farm, Stamton, Penrith; 
8, Regent 100781, d. Hawthorn Beny 3nd by Proud Monarch 92981. 

626 III. C;e4.i)—L ady Orantley, Oaadey Hall, Cirencester, for Curfew Bell (vol 58, 
p. 709), roan, horn May 8, bred by O W. Kellock, Higbneids Audlem, Cheshire; 
8 Gorome ot Oluny 91810, d. Winning BeE by Winning Hope 80283. 

631IV. (ie3.WOUN HENRY Madbn, for Bockdifife Gracefhl (vol 68, p. 764), white, bom 
May 18; s. Rockolilfe Scotchman 1068X2 d. Hoole Graoeiul bjf Man 0*War 92436. 

635 B. N. & H. a.“-0OLONEL FAIRFAX EHODES, Brockhampton Park, Andoversford, 
Glos, lor Ootebay Beauty 2nd. 

Class 96 .—Shorthorn Heifers^ ealved on or between January 1, 1912, and 
March 31, 1912. [20 entries, 5 absent.] 

654 L (jClO, &B. H. for Champion. ^l—J. Dbane Willis, Bapton Manor. Oodford, Wilta 
tor Dauntless Princess, roan, bom Jan. 18; a Alnwick Favourite 00653, d. Dauntless 
Queen (vol 56, p. 1229) by Winning Hope 8U283. 

630 II. (jC6 ,)—W. M. CAZALET, FairUwne, Tonbndgc, for Gipsy Countess 3rd, white, 
born Jan. 2, bred by A, Morrmon, Phmgaak, Fraserburgh; s, Pliingask Comet 109627, 
d, Gipsy OountcHs 2ud (yol. 57, p 668) by Gdden Mascot 96330. 

643 III. CA‘4 .)’^George Harrison, Gamiord Hall, Darlmgton, for Gainford Bosemary, 
roan, bom Jan. 2; a Proud Broadhooks 109762, d. Bosemary 120th (vol. 66, p. 1254) by 
Sterling Chariicter 07289. 

036 IV. (j&3.)—HIS Majesty the King, Royal Farms, Windsor, for Golden Bud, red, 
bom Jan. 15; s. First Attempt 106488, d. Golden Fairy (voL 67, p. 418) by Winsome 
XauI 82648. 

052 V. (A’3.)-WALTER MONTAQU SOOTT, Nether Swell Manor, Stow-on-the-Wold, for 
Buttercup, roan, bom March 27; e. Proud Baron 96572; d. Butterfly 39th (voL 67, 
p. 1150), Wy Ruthven 84681. 

653 B. K. & H. O.'-F. B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Bdwinstowe, Newark, for 
Scotch Mist. 


Class 97 ,—Shorthorn Meifers^ calved on or between April 1, 1912,, and 
December 31, 1912. [31 entries, 4 absent.] 

670 I (j^lO.)—J ohn GilTi, Thom Farm, Stamton. Penribh, for Fragrance, roan, bom 
Nov. 2} s. Regent 306754, d. Thom Farm Fragrance (vol. 65, p. 7l9) by Royal Ruby 
06951. 

06111. (A'6.) BXOUARD CORNELIUS, Bankdelds, Eastham, Cheshire, for Bankflelds 
Jewel, roan, bom Juno 25; j?. Village Beau 87631, d. Aldsworth Phantom (vol 57, p. 
501) Aldsworth Jasper 86147. 

661 III. (i?4,) -W. M. OASSALBT, Fairlawno, Tonbridge, for Silver Star 2nd, red and little 
white, bom April 16, bred by William Rhodes, Lundholma Westhouse, Bhrkby 
Lonsdale; e Leonard of Oluny 109187, d. Silver Star (vol ®, p, 902) by Full of 
PromiKO 80014. 

668 IV. <4^3 .)—THE BdocotE SHORTHORN CO, Ltd^ Kdgcote, Banbnry, for Bdgeote 
Storm Fairy, dark roan, bora Juno 12; a Snow Storm 110226^ d. Mabel 7tli 

676 Malton, for Birdsall Lady Waterloo 16th, 

toan, bom May 29; a Illustrious Count 06537, d. Birdsall Lady Waterloo 9th (vol 
67, p. 957) by Aaron 76978. 

672 B. H. & E. E* Gvntbeb, Tongswood, Hawkhurst^ for Tongswood Umsie Srd, 


Is COMM, SM7 sad lOE-7. 



Ixxii Aimvd of Lice Stock Prizes at Bristol, 1913. 


[Unleb's otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’’] 

Class 98. —Group Clasa^ for the host roltectwn of either three or four Shorthorn 
CoiVs or lle(fer,s^ hred hy JSudiihitor. Open to anlviah entered In Clahueu 
92 to 97 and 105 to 107 onhf. [7 entries, none abaent-l 

n94, CIO 0511, (iff 15. i)—J. DEAXE WILLIS, lor Jacqueline, Bapton Beauty, and Dauntless 
Princess. . ^ ^ 

58."), t 3 <i 2 bib, BSa II. (XIO.)- Ricu vuD JAMES Balston, tor Dewlap, BessofBilsington, 
Bilsing:ton Pink 2nd, and Bilsington Bosemary 233rd. 

6U1, 63ii 637, tilt} E. E. & H. 0.—Hib MAJESTY TUE KiNfl, lor Windsor Belle, Golden 
Bud, Muriel 2nd, and Silver Queen. 

Class 99. —Shorthorn jBulh, ealred In 1908,1900, or 1910. 

[:U entries, 10 absent.] 

C9(» I. {ifflO, & E. N. fbr Champion.•»)- John Gill, Thom F.irm, Stainton, Penrith, for 
Montrave Ethlmg 10U441, li^ht loan, bom Maich 1.6 UHi9. bred by Sir John Gilmour, 
Bdrt., Limden ana Montra\e. Lt \(*n, PiJoshire, &. Eoy.al Victoiy 100486, d, Montrave 
Ethel hy Broadhooks Oontim‘ior 854)1 

«?97 n, <je6.)-“SiR Walpole Geeentvell, Br, Marden I^ark, Woldmffham, Surrey, 
for Marden Feldon 100130, white, bom April 6, 1909; « Aseott Constellation 85184, 
d. Euddini'ton Buit<*rfly Sweetheart by Butitrlly Victor 80,508. 

713 III. <iff4.)—lllCHAED STEAiTON, The Dutl’r^n, Newport, Mon., for Mischief 1125<0, 
roan, bom March 30 1910, bred bv W T. Game A Son, Aldsworth, Nurthlcacb ; 
s. Pride ot Ablmpfton 103315, d, Misioitune by Bapton Crown 78388. 

700 IV. (jff3 .>—George Harrison, (uuntord Hall, Darlin«ton, for Prince Olaf 2nd 
103410, roan, bom March 5, 1008, bred by E, W, Bell, Windmill Farm, Ooagh; «, 
Prince Olaf 9H535, d. Broadhooks F. ,6rd by Lord Eoborts 8,6958. 

710 V. (A‘3.)—F. B. Wilkinson, Ca\<n(lmh Lod/?e, Edwnistowo, Ncwaik, lor Birdsall 
Brigand 107906, roan, born Jan. ^6, lillO, bred by Lord Middleton, Birdsall, Malton , 
a Birdsall Brewer 00914, d. Birdsall Hazeltop 3rd by Illustrious Count 95537. 

WJ9 E. N. & H. 0.-0. E. GUNTHER, Tontiswood, HawkLur*?!, lor Windmill Marquis. 

Class 100 .—Shorthorn BulU, ealred on or Mioeen January 1, 1911, and 
^arch 31,1911. [23 entries, 0 absent.] 

719 I. (iJ’lO.)—E dgar william Bishop, Filield, Oxiord, toi Pierrot 112793, white, bom 
Feb 23; s. Emperor oi Htintmgrovier 8852?), d. Fanny lltth hy Near Go 79173, 

72.» II, ( £6 .V-Ueorgb ^\rrison. G.imlord HiiU, DailiUKton, lor Golden Fortune 
111922, roan, bom Jan. 28, bred by O. H. Jollille Newbus (^r.inge, Darlington; 
Golden Morning 19237,1 d TarreJ MiUigOld hy Uhalltmiiei 71199 

725 III. (iff4.)~LORD FITZU vBDiNdis, Berkeley Oastli*. Glos., lor Aldsworth Pride 119732, 
roan, liora Jm.l2, bred b\ W i. Gamt‘ & Son, Mils worth, isorthleach ; a. I*ride 
ot vblnigton 103315, d. Crown Princess hy Village Coronet 97.518. 

722 IV. (A*3j—Sir JliL’HARD P, COOPER, Bt.. Shenstone Court, Lichtleld, for Hoar Frost 
112977, white born Feb, 28, bred by W. Parkin Moore, Wlnt(*h«ll, IMoalHgate, Oum- 
berhind ; s. Keep Sinilmg 1068,53, d. Winter Blossom hy Lord Ilamsden 2nd 99461, 

740 V, (dff3.)—A. EOMEit Wynn, Bug, Oorwen, for Highfields Baron 112062, roan, born 
Jan. 29, bred by C. W. Kollock, Highllelds Audlcm. Cheshire; a. Violot Prnioo 101003, 
d. Harden ot liighflolds 2nd by St oti'h Burl 87284. 

7,60 E. N. & H* 0.—W. J. HosKEN, Pulsaek, iXayle, Cornwall, for Hayle Marksman, 

Class 101 .—Shorthorn Bufh, eaired on or heiioeen April I, 1911, 

Becemler 31,1911. [36 entries, 7 absent.] 

743 I. & Ohampion.ft)~GBORUE Campbell, Ilarthin, BieldsUIe, Abordmm, for 
Woodend Stamp llST.Vj, ro‘ui,bom May 27. bred by Alex. Crombie, Woodend, New 
Miichur, N.B ; «. Golden Banner 10501,1, rf. Lovely hy Coldstream 00510. 

759 n. A, M. A O, J. Law, Mams of H,in<iuljar, Forrea, N.R, for Sanquhar 

Dreadnought 113244, dark roun, liorn May 4; a Hawthorn Champion 09098, (?. 5Soe 
lUh hy Scotch Thistle 73.")84. 

761 III. Rarl MANy^EKs, IloUne Pieirepont, Nottingham, for Eoyal Sovereigli 

11319.6, red, born April 6; «. Duke ot Kingston 2ud 102088, <f. EmpresH Mtllicont 0|/ 
Bed Emperor 87026. 

744 IV. (!ff3.)“W. M CAZALET. Fajrlii\ine, Tonbridge, for Fairlawne Clipper 111726, 
light roan, bom Sept. 27 ; a. Broadhookh Victor 3nd 1016.58, d Rlvethnm Clipper 3rd 
hy L ivender Royal 86.680. 

741 V. (iff3.)-His MAJESTY THE KING, Royal Farms Windsor, for Proud Warrior 
11^32, roan, bom April Ibt; a. Cowslip King 105140, d, Pioud Missie 3rd by itoyal 
Windsor 93289. 

^^efavoiS*'*'^^^ Northumberland, K.Q. AlnWu-k Onstle, for 

I Prizes gi%en hy the Shorthorn Society. 

Shorthorn Socit‘ty for the heat Bull in Clasws 

99'10o, 108 tina lOH. 




Award of Lioe Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. Ixxiii 


[Unless otherwise sUitcil, each prize animal named below was "bred by C'shibitor."] 

Class 102,—Sh(iffhovH Tiulla, eatml on or hrhoren Jannury 1, 1912, and 
Marrh 81, 11)12. f8.s entries, 11 absent.]' 

7kn I. (£10.)-The RIXX'OTB KIIOUTIIOPN Co., Lm, Fi(lf?cotf>, Bmbnry, for Edffcote 
Masterpiece, wliite, bom Fob. 11; s. Bletidilcy Kinw 08112, t/. Lady Mabel (vol 67, p. 
800) hif Pride ol Avon 88878. 

782 n, (i;6.)—.I 11. DiflAN (& Sons. Heath House, No{‘ton, Lincoln, lor Marquis Pearl, 
rod, born .Tan. 14; s Hsinquhar Pearl 100.738, d. Hero M.irchioness 2nd (vol 57, p. 080) 
hv More Oaliph 892')0. 

801 HI. <jC4.)-RlcuAttD Stuatton, The Dultr\m, Nevi port, Mon., for Hiffhflyer. roan, 
bom M!vr<*h 20; «. Pogasus 100177, </. Maiden’s Blush ivol. 5G, p IblL) &y Renown 

78!) I'v. c'-es & s. P. iriO.M-LORD PITZHARDINGE, Borkelev Castle, Glos, for Brave 
Marquis, roan, born .Tan. 8; a. fltnnracr Marquis 104102, d, Blanche Rose 3Cth (vol. 
56, p. 078) htf Iloyal W.-itcrloo 82988. 

814 V. < £‘3.)--.l0SilUA A. Wit^LiAMS, Moor P.irk, TIan''Offate, for Prince Paul, dark roan, 
born Jan. 18; 8 Proctor 10971.6, d. Peony (vol. ,67, p. 1287) hif Nabob lt'8102. 

78.8 R. H. & H. 0. The Fdqcotb siiorthoen Co , Ltd., tor Edircote Conqueror. 

777 S..P..(^5.»)-“OnAULBS BATHURST, M.P., Lydney Park, Glos., tor Lydney 
Majestic 2nd. 

Class 103 .—Shorthoni ratoed on or hetmmt April 1, 1912, and 

Drcmhcr 31, 1912. [42 entries, 11 absent.] 

886 I. («ciO,‘-»)— Lord Middleton, Birdsall, Malton, for Birdsall Champion, red, bom 
May 30; 8. IIlustriouR Count 05.637, d. Bowsby Wild Eyes 10th (vol, 57, p 634) 6v 
Bowshy Kirklevnufton Buko 1th 

8.1411, (£?6.-“)-A. M. & O. J Lvw. Mams of Sanquhar, Porres, NB„ for Sanquhar 
Eclipse, ronn, born April It) { Hawthorn Champion 99098, d. Zoo 11th (vol. 66 p. 
817) 6v HcotchTliiHtle 73.681. 

83.6 HI. (A* 4. i)— EARL Manvers, Holuio Pierrcponl, Nottingham, for Kingston’s Gloryf 
red roan, bom April (> 5 s. Duke ot Kingston 2nd 102088, d, Bluncho Be.mly llth (vol. 
67. p. 944) by Hazb^down 7681.6, 

837 IV. ( £’3.)— Lord Middleton, tor BirdsaU Columbus, n’d. born April 3; » Hlu^tri- 
ous Count 95637, d. 0,imbrKlgt‘ Waterloo I3th (vol. 67, p. 9.67) hi/ HoIkI Gold B7418 

829 V, (i?3.)—,TonN Gill, Thorn Farm. Rtamton Penrith, lor Royal Secret, d irk roan, 
born 5Iay 9 * s, llogent 1007,61, d. Hycanioro 7lh (vol. 66, p 961) by Pm t‘e of Fashion 
64687. 

816 B.K, &H. C.—Ills MA,rESTY The Kino, Royal Farms, Windsor, tor Monarch. 

Class 104 .—Orovp Clafts, for the best collection of either Ihiee or fotir Shorthorn 
IHIU^ bred by JMibUor, Open to animals entered in Clasm 99/o 103 
108 and 109 only,'^ [(> entries, none absent.] 

76i, 76:1, 8:i6 837 I. (XT6.)~LoiiD MIDDLETON, for Birdsall Bacchus, Birdsall Orcesus 
2nd, Birdsall Champion and BirdsaU Columbus. 

766, 766, HOO II. (A’IOj-'-Tuk Bukk oe Noiitiutmeerland, K.G., for Leading 
Favourite, White Favour and Alnwick Piper, 

744, 822, 823 R. N. & H. 0. - W. M. CAZALET, for Fairlawne Clipper, Fairlawae Diadem 
and Fairlawne Keepsake. 


Dairy Sliortlioms. 


Class 105."-/S/w)/'Mp;vi Dairy (hm {m-milhl calved in or before 1908. 

[2i entries, 7 absent.] 

878 L (.filO,** & Champion.®) "CJAPTAiN ARNOLD WILLS, ThornbvHall, Northampton, 
for Ringlet 9th (vol. 62, p. 711), tod, and htflo wlut<v bom June 12,1904, calved May 
23,1913, bred by W, ForstiU*, Bull’s Hill Allendale; s. Silver Com 79003, d. Ringlet 8th 
by Lord SmncrHct 4th 72928, 

860 II. (^*6,1* k R. N. for Champion.®)—O. R. W. ADEANE, Babrnhatn Hall, Cambridge, 
lor Heather Rueen 3rd (vol. 66, p. '126), nnl, bom Aug. 28.1901. calved June 10,1913, 
bred by MrR. Nicholson, Gilts, Hhap. Westmorland; s. Golden Cherry’s Prince 70621, 
d. Heather Queen Ekdton Beau 66160. ^ ^ 

808 III. (jC 4.‘*)-8 amuel Sanday, Paddington Hall, Chester, for Janetta p. 

“ 1141), nsL born Boo 19, 1997, calved May 26, 1913 ; ». Barrington Pnnee 90834, d. 

Janetta 63rd by Flornitia’s Prince 10th 74560. 


I Special District PnzoB given by the Shorthorn Society (AXO), and the Gloucwter- 
Hhlre Agrionlturol Society W, for the two best Bulls in Qlas^ 102,103, and 109, the 
property of Exhtbitors rcRiding in GloueeRtershiro. » 

* Oham*Prfze^orE10*^ven Bafrv Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Book) 

Association for the best Cow or Heifer in Classes 165,108 and 107. 




Ixxiv A-wo/rd of Live Stock Pifizes at JB^istol^ 1913. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

862 IV. Cie3.)—E. S GODSELL, Salmon’s Brewery, Stroud, for Elsie Poggathorpe (vol. 66 , 
p 807>f liffht roan, bom Sept 13, 1907i calved June 8 , 1913, br(‘d bv T llunter, 
Dolphinlce Farm, Lancaster; 9 . Duke of Lancaster 91568, d Primiost^ 3rd by Silver 
King 77867. 

864 E. K. & H. C.—E. W. Hobbs & SONS, Kelmsoott, Lechladc, for Solo 6 pth. . ^ 

868,887,908(Oup.il-SAMUEL SAND AY, for Janetta, Barrington Belle, and Barrington 

915, ?99?m?Sjr. fbr Onp.i)—E. W. HOBBS & SONS, for Kelmscott Juggler, Spotless 31st, 
and Solo 60Si. 

Glass 106 .—SIborthorn Dairy Cows calved in 1909, 

[11 entries, 3 absent.] 

887 I. (jCIO.)— Samuel Sanday. Puddmgton Hall, Chest or. for Barrington Belle (vol, 

56, p. 1103)» roan, bom June 20, calved May 28, 1913 • s. Salmon h Freomubon 100r)2(J. 
d. Barrington Princess 4th by Sir Bamngton 5th 75B42. 

891II. VjC 6 .)“'E‘EANB: H THOBNrON, Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for Jewel 3rd, 
dark roan, bom Feb. 14, calved May 6,1913, bred by the Cumberland County Coun¬ 
cil, Newton Eigg, Pennth; s. Eden Minister 11660jd Jewel 2nd ft//Traveller bOl 13 
889 III. (je4,)—E. SILCOOK & SONS, Thomton Hall Farm. Poulton-lc-Fylde, lor Fylde 
Morwenna2nd (vol 56, p 117), red roan, horn Jan. 10, calved May l!i, 1913; s. Blood 
Eoyal 3rd 94336, d. Eaglethoi*pe Morwenna by Baglothorpo EeicTeo 86811. 

.886 R. E, & H. 0.—E. W. HOBBS & SONS, Kelmscott, Lcchlade, for Melody 13th. 

Class 107.—ShortJiorn, Dairy Msifers calved m or after 1910, 

* [14 entries, 3 absent.] 

895 I. (jeiO.)—J- A. Attwatbe, Dry Leaze, Oirencefttor, for leazow Musical [vol. 57, p. 
455), red, born jl^y 31,1910 j s. Puddm^n Minstrel XOOllO, d. Pianola ft// Volunteer 
21st 82569. 

899 IL (jC6.)— B. W. HOBBS & SONS, Kelmscott, Leohlade, for Spotless Slst (vol. 67, 
p. ^ 8 ), red and little white, bom Sept. 3, 1910, calved May 21, 1913; a Village 
Swell 8 th 97560, d, Spotle-^s 30th bv Kelmscotonian 18th 92094. 

893 III. U4.)-^. R. W. ADBANB, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, for Babraham Pog (vol. 

57. p. 425), roan, bora Jan. 13,1910, calved May 16,1913; s. Knight of Ivanhnt* 921{}7, d. 
Mist ft// Archer 80352. 

898 IV. W. HOBBS & SONS, for Laura 21st, roan, born Oct. 14,1010, cahod 

June 3,1913; s. M. 0.12th 106182, d. Lsura 14th by Village Lad 98746. 

Class 108.— Balls^ calved i/i 1911.* [3 entries,] 

908 1, (j&io.)—SAMUEL Sanday, Paddington Hall, Oho&ter, fpr Barrington Snowstorm 
110940. white, bora Sept. 4 \ s, Oxford Record 106450, d. Barrington Cranford 14th hy 
Beau Sabreur 74049. 

906 II. U 6 . 1 --O.E.W. ADBANB, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, for Babraham Diplomat 
IL0831, roan, hom July 18; a Babraham Heather Prince 101320, d, Babraham Doreen 
hy Babraham Pearl 94100, 

907 III. (iC4 .)—Thb Earl of derby, Knowsley, PreHCot, for Knowsley J. J., roan, 

hom June 1 ; a. Babraham Judge X04603, d. Babraham Jcssnmmo (vnl. 55, p. 438) hy 
Babniham Earl Bates 94(i95. « 

Class 109 .—Bhorthorn DulU^ calved Ifi 1932. [II entH<‘R, 2 ubHcnt.] 

915 1. {jCIO.)—E. W. Hobbs & sons, Kelmscott, Leohlade for Kelmscott Juggler, d/irk 
roan bom April 2; a. Trickster 4th, d. Hawthorn 7th tvol. 58, p. 066) by Viilago Lad 
93746* 

913 II. (d9e.)—B. S. Godsbll, Salmon's Brewery, Stroud, for Salmon*s Victor, dark roan 
bom Feb. 6 ; s. Salmon^s Heir 110079, d. Waterloo 6 fch (vol. 57, p. 737) by Vain 
Victor 93716. 

911 III. (jC4.)— J. A. AttWATBR, Dry Leaze. Oirenceater, for Fairyland, roan, bom 
March 21 ; a Lord Pailful 10934A d. Fairy Queen (vol 67, p. 464) by Plaudit 75234. 

914 E. K So H, 0.-ROBERT Hbath, Biddulph Grange, Biddulph.StairH-for Paddington 

Eosador. ^ 

Class 110 .—Milh Tield Prizes, open to Shorthorn Cows and Ifeifers entered in 
Gasses 92, 93,106, 106, emd 107 only, [20 entries, 5 absent,] 

858 1. (j 910.)—C. E, W. ADBANB, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, for Babraham Eva Bates 
Uol. 57, P* 423^ red and whita born Sept 9, 1905, calved June 11, 1913 ; a Ibrince 
Pericles ^th 86963, d Lady Rvelyn Bates hy Red Lord 15th 77593. 

887 II. (^ 6 .)— SAMUEL SANDAY. for Barrington Belle. (See Class 106.) 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. Ixxv 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animaJ named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”] 

S73 ni. ( it*4 ) -J M. MnnoKLAND, Warren House, Biandsby, Easmgwold, for Brandsby’s 

877 B« N. & H. C.—JosutJAA WiLLiAMb, Moor Park, Harrogate, tor BoBeleafSnd. 

Liaoolnsliire Red Shorthorns.' 

the Lmoolmhire JSfd Shorth(nn Oluases, the number inserted rjoithmhraekets ajter 
the name of an animal indicates that the animal is entered in CoaSeis Serd Book. A 
WMw?g*r nrithouthraeUts indicates that the animal is remtered fji the Zineolnshire 
Red Shortho) n Herd Booh. 

Glass 111. '-‘Linoohishlre Jied Shorthorn Cows {Inrmilk')^ calved in or before 1909, 
rs entries, 1 absent.] 

920 I. (^10,)— AUGUSTUS PH BRANDT, Blott'hmgley Castle, Surrey for Bletchineley 
Boadicea (\ ol. 10, p. 268), bom June 9,1909, calved March 3,1013 ; s. King Louis 5457, 
^ d. Stciugot Bloom 10th hy Bed Ohiel 2611. 

927 II. f£6 )-J. (J. WILLIAMS, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Princess (vol. 17, 
p. 357), horn Aug. 20,1909, calved March 28,1913, bred by T. H. B, Freshnoy, South 

‘ s Louth; s Giange Piince 4841, d. SaltOect Bona hy Saltfleet Bonus ^82. 

923 Ill. U*4 )-Pbroy irBNSMAN.Fullotby Grange, Homcastle, lor FuUetby Peony Bat 
(vol. 1,3, ]). 208), born March «, 1906, c lived Jan. 27,1913, bred by Charles Hensman; 
s S<‘anipton Formula 4662, d. Fulletby Peony B hy Poolliam Butterman 9th 1978. 

924 B. K. St H. 0.-HENRT Nbbsham, Lodge Farm, Oanwick, Lincoln, for Oanwick 
Queen. 

Glass 112 .—Lincolnshire Med SJwHhorn Heifers [in-^imlh]^ calved in 1910. 

[2 entries.] 

929 L (^10, St B. K. for Champion, •'»)—X G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Trina for Bine 
Bye 4tn (vol. 38, p. 313), bom Jan. 17. calved Oct. 2,1912, bred by J. W. Farrow & 
Sons, Strubby, Altord; a. Bod Ohiel Hrd 4939, d. Blue Bye 3rd hy Under Porter 3126. 

928 II, (A*6.)-AtTGUflTlTS PH. BRANDT, Bletchingley Castle, Surrey, for Bletchmgley 
Oirco <vol. 18, p. 2571, born M,iy 10, calved Jan. 22, 1918, bred by Joseph Bowser, 
Frith villo, Boston: a Buscol Bupert 104046, d. Beeping Jessie hy Croft Sunrise 3831. 

Glass 113 .—Lincolnshire Med Shorthorn Heifers^ calved in 1911. 

[5 entries, none absent.] 

984 1. f J?10, St Champion.‘O—J. Q. Williams, Pendley Manor, Pring, for Stmbby Violet 
2nd, born July 20, bred by J. W. Farrow and Sons, Strubby, Alford; s Scampton 
Juba 0,324, <i. Strubby Violet hy Stmbby Hebrew. 

932 H. i£Z.) -Perot Hensman, FuUetby Grange, Homcastle, for PnUetby Hilda Srd 
(vol. 18, 1 ). 285). born Jan. 24;«, Billing Masterpiece 101.538, J.Keal Hilda hy Scompton 
Bxi*«vnfoi 4081. 

030 111. (a6‘4,)—AuansTus Pit. Brandt, Bletcbmgley Castle, Surrey, for Bletcdungley 
Boris {vol. 18. p. 268), bora May 26; <, Bletchingloy Bronnus 6606, d. Beeping Balsy 
3rd hy Bigby Cynical 6156 

931 B. B. St H. G. AUGUSTUS PH, BRANDT, for Shertrood Lady. 

Glass lli»-‘LhmJnshire Ited Shorthorn Heifers^ calved in 1912. 

[6 oniries, none absent.] 

030 1. a. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Bnehess (vol. tlO, 

p. 380), born Fob, 9, bred by W G. Bmvth, Blkington Hall, Louth i a Gnmblethorpe 
Rcamp2nd0826, d,(4rimblethorpe Buchess 2nd Ay Scampton Angler 3327. . . 

940 II. (A*6.)“J. G. WILLIAMS, for Pendl^ Bose <voI 19, p 881), bom Fob. 2A bred by 
W. B Swallow. Wootton Lawn, Ulcoby j «. Scampton Luxury 7884, d* HorketOw Lilac 
6yBumtK»r2n(11793. « . ^ 

938 III. (ir4.) -Peroy Hensman, FuUetby Grange, HomcoRtle, for Fulletby BBda 4th 
(vol, 19, p. 335), bom Jan, 33; a Hampton l&iXe 4082, d. Keal Hilda by Sciwpton 
Excavator 4084. 

985 B. H. St B. O.-AUGUBTUS PE. BRANDT, Bletcbingley Castle, Surrey, for 
Bletchingley HLeotra. 

Glass lW*--^Linoolnshire Med ShortJwm Coics or JffeifeTs (ihrmilh^ calved if 
or hejore 1910, showing the best milking jrropertles. [9 (sntrics, 1 absent] 

9411. fjClO).—J ohn Evens, Burton, Lincoln, for Bnrton Beauty 8rd (vol^L p. 304), bom 
May 13,1908, cclvod June 0,1913; A PerrianjBtuby ^7(1 ^ ^ , -.Ane 

943 II. C^6).-JOHN EVENS, for Burton Pride 7th (vol. 17, p. SOS), bom Mamh 3. ^5. 
lived Majr 19,1918, bred ^ B. B. Bygott, Wootton Lawn, Ulceby j a Burton Pnde 


1 M) towards these Prizes weregiven by theLinw^nshlrel 


Ixxvi Award of Live Stock Prizes at Bnsiol^ 1913, 


[Unltss otherwise stated, each prize animal named below w»as “bred by exhibitor.”] 

94(1 III. {£i. >--CnABLES E. ftcOBER, Whitehall, Braeebndffo TTeath, Lincoln, lor Brace- 
biidge Bo. 3 B <\ol l!i, p. :iUb), bom Sopi, 28,191 »8, calved Apnl H, 1913, bred by t rod 
Scoitr, Siulbrook, Lincoln; & Wcstun IXL. 2nd 2388, d. Sudbrook No. 63 hy Withcrn 
JSkl ir'>hinan ,"i74. 

945 R. B. & H. 0.—HLis'Jty NEEbH VM, Lod^^e Farm, Canwu-k, Lincoln, for Can wick 
Milker 2nd. 

Glass 116.— Lincolnshire lied Shorthorn Lulls, calved iyi 1907, 1908, 1909, 
or 1910. [7 entries 1 absent.] 

954 1. (jflO, & Champion. 1 )—Benjamin Rowland, Ivy'Hon sc, Warn licet, Jor Dnnaby 
Red 2nd 6016, born March 28, 1907, bred by .T W Me surcs, Dunsby, Bourne; a 
yaiiKthorj e lied 12th 4')."2, a by We-ton Nonpareil Iiinf'2fl08. 

Oaf) II. (jCB J~F, B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Bdwinsiowe, Newark, for Scampton 
King of the Valley, bom m M<irch, 1999, bred by Q. E. Sandars, Scampton House, 
Lincoln; &. Brandon Grenadier 4274, d. hy Keddmf?tt)ii Rnb> 1243 

952 III, (je4 .)—Henry NEE^nAM, Lalgc Paim, C in wick, Jancoln, tor Burton Benedict 
7381, bom June 19,1919 bred by J. G Barlow, Burton. Lincoln; s. Burton Baronet 
6053, d. Canwiek Queen hy Halhngton Yboman 2223. 

931 R. B. & H. C.—earl PiTZWiLLIAM, Wontworth, Rotherham, for Wentworth 
Champion. 

Glass lYt,—Lincolnshire lied Shorthorn Lulls, calved in 1911. 

[B entries.] 

958 I, (ATIO, & R. B. for Champion.n—LT COL. HAROLD Tagabt, D.S.0*, Old Snood 
Park, Bristol, for Sherwood King of Hearts 8627, born March 26, bred by L. W* 
Stephenson, South Tlioresby, Alford; s. Bcanit>or King of Heaits 7121, d. by General 
Bailer 2206. 

957 II. (-£6.)—JOHN Evens, Burton, Lincoln, for Bormanby Felix 8431, bom Jan. 25, 
bred by John Byron. Norm,iuby-le-Wold; s Rcdch.ilk 6276 d. hy OroH Marvel .3829. 

969 III. (A4.I~J. Q- WILLIAMS, Pendley Manor, Tnng, tor Oroston Ruby 33rd 8939 born 
Sept. 22, bied by Frank Bourne, Oroston House, Brocklesby ; a. Scamriton King ol 
the Rubier 7122. d, by Neptune 2ud 49^. 

Class llS.—Lincohishire Led Slnuihorn Bulls, calved in 1912. 

[4 entries, none absent.] 

9t'0 I. (^CIO.h-AUGUSTCTS PiL BRANDT, Blctchmglev Castle, Surrey, tor Bletchingley 
Eros 8782, boru Ftb 7 ; if, Bletthmgley Brenuus 6596, d, Bletchingley Aurora (vol. 16, 
p, 208) hy Morcton Preiinor r)6-2. 

963 II. (ire.)—CHANDOHDE Paravicjini, St. Vincent's, Grtmlbam. for Elkington Scamp 
S988, born March 20, bred by W. G Smyth, Elkington Hjill, Louth; a. GrinibU^tborp * 
Sc imp 2n 1 6825, d hy Withern Bov 4th 6981 

961 ni. AUGUSTUS PH BRANDT, ior Bletchingley Euclides 8783, bom in March, 
bred by Willum Df unis 45 Son Kirton, Boston ; a. Ruby’s Bouuinnn78l8, »/. Kirlon 
Venus by Paitney Monfireh 2nfl 6993 

Class 119.— Milh Yield Prim, ojten to Lincolnshire lied Shorthorn Com 
and Heifers entered in Classes 111, 112 and 115 rm/y. 

[10 entries, noiu* nbH(‘nt,] 

944 I. Henry Nebsham:, Lodge Farm, Onnvvick, Lincoln, for Oanwick Cherry 

2nd (vd 16, p. 307), born Aplil 3, 1999, calved Jan. 26, 1913: a Simpslmt 4109, </. 
Oanwick Oheriy Ittt hy Ku’kby Mcnaxch m. 

045 II. (-ee >~ henry NEEbiiAM, hn Oanwick Milker 2nd (vol. 17, n 325), iKirn Jan. 27, 
1907, calved Mjiy 2, 1913; <f Smipshgt 4100, (L Uauwick Milker Ist hy Ktrkby 
Monar h 2,1.18. 

049 HI, (j£*4,)—F. B Wilkinson, CJivepdisU Lodge, Edwmstowc, Newark, for Sher* 
wood Broadhooks, horn Jan, 20, ItHMt, cfilvcd June 1,1913; e, Kirkby Ab)>ott 2912 d. by 
Golden Shield 2nd (7053")) 

921 R. B. & H* 0.—JOHN Evens, Burton, Lincoln, for Ooddington Rosemary. 

Herefords.®' 

Class 120,-—Hereford Cows Qn-milJt'), calved in or before 1009. 

[4 entries, 1 absent,] 

065 1. (flO, & Champion. #WoHN George Oooke-Hill, SheMey Bank, Stfinford 
Budge, Moici sTcr, tor Shelsley Pnmula tvol il, p. 308), liom Jan. 27, 1909, cidvod 
Jan, 15,191.*i; &. Sh oli&lo y 26180, d. Primrost» by Kinn<*rsley King 20116. 

LincolnRhiro Red Shorthorn Assocuition for 

the beet Bull in Classes 116-118. 

a m towardRthese Prizes were given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

» Champion Pr;y.c ot fclO 10a given by tho Hercloi*d Herd Book Society for the best 

Cow or Heifer in OluBBCH 120-123. 



Award of TAve Stock Prises at Bristol, 1913. Ixxvii 


[Unlebs otliorwise stated, each j)rizo iiTiimal named below was “bred by exhibitor."] 


ttCl II. (£*6.) Krank Biid3Y Uardwicke tlraniio, Shrewsbury, lor Ivy Green 2nd 
(vol. 43, p HIU) born ,Ian. J«, 1907, calved June 2,1913; s. Nelson ami, </. lv\ Berry 
ftw Tt ippv II imp!on 10007. 

000 III. (£*i.)-TtiE Karl OB’ Go\ENTliY, OroomeOourt, Severn Stoke, Woicoster, for 
Merriment (vol. 13 , ]). 284), bum Maieh 20,100.1, calved May 1,1913; s. Fortunio 2139C, 
(7. Mishebi'f btt Misi*reanl lOaOJ. 

Class 121 .—Hertford Tfeifers calred hi 1910. 

[u entries, nunc absent.] 

972 I. (4*10, & R. R. for Champion. i)—K enneth W. AIilnbs, Stanwav ^I.iuor, Church 
SI rel I on, lor May Morn < v ol. 12, p. 906), born May 1, calved M irch 20,1913; bred by 
W. 'I'bomiis, The II lyes, Sully; s. King Character 3rd 20946, d. Fusco 2nd by Star 
238.01. 

. 008 II. <JSQ.)- John a rouge Cookb-TIITJ., SheWey Bank, Stanford Bridge, Worcester, 
lorShelaley Florence (vol. 42, p. 369), bom Jan. 11, calv(d Jan. 6, 1913; * 1 . Baton 
SoveuMgn 20832, </ Florcni‘c hy Qamlilei 20639. 

Oil in. (£?4.) Mils Ellen Medlioott, Bodonham, Hcrefoidshirc, for Virginia 3rd 
(vol, 12, p. 0(»0), born Fob. 20, calvod May 4, 1913; s Locarno 29797, d. Virginia by 
bancor 21.115. 

970 R, K. & H. O.—Mrs. Ellen MEOLiooTr, loi Sunlight 2ttd. 

Class Hereford Jfeifen^ ealred hi 1911. [6 entries, none absent.] 

973 I, (jfc‘10.)-ALLEN E. HuoiiBS, Wmtcrcott, Li‘ommstcr, lor Misty tvol. 43, p.464), 
born J in. 22 , «. Ronald 26100, d Margery by X^earl King 21192. 

970 II. U‘6.)“-J). A Thomas,L lanwcrn,Newport,Mon, lor Fantastical (vol.43.p.497), 
Iwrn Jiin. 11, bred by Rees Koenc, LI mvihaiigcl Court, Rogiet, Mon.; s. Review 
27821, d. I^’andango by Whittem Marksman 23639, 

971 III. (X4.)-“KBnnbth W. MILNBS, Skinway Manor, Church Stretion, for Gem’s 
Ruby (vol. 13, p. 518), born Jan. 4; $ Bloodbtame 27361, d. Gemima by Goschen 17284. 

078 R. K. & H. C.—D. A. Thomas, for Pansy 18th. 

Class Hereford neifent^ ealred hi 1912. [15 enlrics, 6 absent.] 

981 I. (4ri0.) -John OEoRGB Cooke-Hill, ShcMi^y B.ink, vStauford Bridge, Worcester, 
lor Shelsley Queen 2nd born Jan. U; a. Sbelsley 26480, d. Gipsy Queen (vol. 42, p. 370), 
by E\eltiion ^)610. 

993 II* (jC 6.)—I). A, 'PnoMAH, Llanwem, Newporl, Mon., lor Plume, born Jan. 5; 
«. ()iisland 277‘Jl, d. PUmi'^tonc (vol. 42, p, 899) by whittern Marksman 23838. 

990 III. (£?4.)-Kenneth W. Milneh, Stanwny Manor, Church Stretton, for Stanway 
Belle, bom Jan. 21, bred by D. A. Thomas, Llanwern, Newport, Mon.; ». North 
Star 2772"), d. Best Lov«‘ (\ol, 43, p 741), by Best Man 24396. 

989 IV, (A’S.)- KennbI’H W. MlLNES, toi d’em’s Radiance, bom Feb. 6; s. Sir James 
20189 d. (ieniima (vol. 13, p. 518) by Goschen 17264, 

988 R. N. & H. 0. Mns. ELLEN Mbblioott, Bodenham, Herefordshire, for Blossom 
4 th* 

Class 124 .—Hereford Jiulh^ ealred hi 1908, 1909, or 1910. 
j 10 ciifries, 3 absent,] 

1003 I. (ATO, k Champion,*) -UENUY W. TAYLOU, Showlc Court, Ledbury, lor Quarto 
27143, Iwn'ii Aiinl ([ 1908; v, (Jonlldcncc 21298, d. Maidenhair by Kimsou 20312. 

991 II, (X'B.) *lJib Maje,STY the KlNO, Uoyal FarniH, Windsor, tor Aron^e 28008, 
bom .Ian, 2, 1910, bred by King Edward VII.; «, Admiral 23256. rf. Elsie &yLord 
Lieutenant 22323, 

998 ni. (X’4.) SIR J, H. (J. OoTTKIlELli, BT^ Gamons, Herelord, for Comet 28176, bom 
April 12,1910; v. All Right 24318. </, Stella by Mareellus 22363. 

999 R. K. & H, 0, -The Earl of Coventry, Oroomo Court, Sovexn Stoke, for Dolly- 
mount, 


Class 126,^Hereford Hulh^ oalred hi 1911. [14 entries, H absent.] 

1015 1, (jeio, & R. N. for Champion,* >-*Hbnuy Moore, ShuoknaJl Court, Hereford, for 
Shucknall VictiOr 29383, born Fob. I; a Moorond King 20321, d. Blanche 8th by Perry 
Pmioe 24856. 

1006 IL (je6.)-sm Fredebiok Cawley, Bt, M.P., Borrington HaU. Leominaler, for 
Berrmgton Ringer 2889:^ born Jan. 20; s. Albatross 19193, d. Happy Ringer Happy 
Hampton 16097, 

1008 III. (-e4.)-SiR J. R. G. OOTTEBELL, BT., Gamons, Horeford, for First Lord 20105, 
born April 14; a. Administrator 27296, d. Ladylove by Old Sort ^826. 

loot IV. (/8.) -HIS Majesty The King, Royal Farms, Windsor, for Ronald29335,bom 
Fob. 6; 9. Happy King 26204, d, Rosa by Soudan 22692. 

1010 R, N. & H- C.--DE F. Pennefather, Kmnersley Castle, Hereford, for Ringer. 


> Champion PriAo of JSIO 10<. given by the Horeford Herd Book Society for the best 
Oow or liciier in OliiMscs 120-123. ^ ^ 

** Champion Prise of £10 XOir. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Bull in Oldses X24-127. 


Ixxviii Award of Live Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 3913. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exbibitor."J 

Class 126 .—Belieford Bulls, calved in, Jantianj or Fehmary^ 11)12. 

[23 entries, 8 absent.] 

1040 I. (iClO.)—T. P. Smith. The Vern, Bodonham, Herctordshirc, for Xinsham Surprise, 
bom Jan. 3, bred by J.H. Edwards, Kinsham, Presteign ; s. Katon Sensation 21566, 
d. Lively 3rd (vol. 40, p. 368) ftv Pine Lad 19414. 

1024 II. (jC6.)—John George OOOKB-Hiix, Sbel&ley Bank, Stantord Bndpfe, Wor¬ 
cester, tor Shelsley Primus, bom Jan. 17; s. Shelsloy 20480, d. Primrose^ (vol. 42, 
p. 371) hv Kinnerslev Kin)? 20110. 

1038 III. (^£4.)—Henry Moore, Shnckn.xll Oonrt, Herelord, for Shncknall Earl, born 
14; s. Moorond King 2b.-i21, d. Violet (vol. 41, p. 379 bi/ Barnbrooke 24375 

1027 IV, (jCS.)—The Earl op Ooventry, Oroome Court, Severn Stoko, Woi coster, lor 

,^„^Valet, born Jan. 25; <t. Dollymounr 27500, d Valise (vol. 43, p. 255) hi/ M.ixwoll 211 "5. 

1037 V. Henry Moore for Shrzc^all Don, born J.in, 21; a Moot end King 26321, 
d. Shncknall Queenie 2nd (vol. 41, p,582) b// Bambrooko 24373. 

1018 E. N. & H. 0.—FH-iNK BIBUY, Hardwickc Gr.mgo, Shi*ewbbury, lor Olive Count 4th, 

Class 127 .—Sereford Bulls, calved /w 1912, or after March 1. 

[12 entries, 4 absent.] 

1048 I. (^10.)-JAMES PARMER GRIP PITHS, Brick House, Preston Wynne, Hereford, tor 
.,Sea King, bom Mar<^ 1 ; a Seatog 25767, d. Pieda 2Dd hu AUlorman 21913 

104111, -His Majesty the king, Boyal Farms, Windsor, lor Bellman, born Ajinl 

,. 2; A Broad ward Gambler 26694, d. Beliatns: (vol. 42, p. 267) h/ Forest Lad 24033 

1049 III. (je4.)—ALLEN R. HUGHES, Wmtercott. Leominster, for Lemberg, born April 6; 

d. Lady Emily (vol 43, p. 464) hu Portrane 256‘>9. 

1052 IV. (£3.)—Charles T. pulley. Lower Eaton, Hereford, fbr Eaton Prospect, bom 
March 13; $. Eaton Masterpiece 25315, d. Loyalty 2nd (vol. 43, p t)56) b// Eaton 
Defender 2nd 20602. . or v i 

1042 E, N. & H. 0.—SIR Frederick Cawley, Bt., M.P., Berrington Hall, Leominster, 
for Constitution 2nd. 


Devons/ 

Class 128.— Bevon Oom or Heifers (iti'-mflh')^ calved in or before 1910. 

[11 entries, 1 absent.] 

10611. Mrs, a, C. Skinner & Son, Pound, Bishop’s Lydeard, for Pound Pillpan 
fed 23040, bom Sept. 23, 1908, calved Jan. 14, 1013; s. Oapton Ploughboy 1923, d, 
17106, Johnny come-quick 34^. 

1063 II. (jfiB)—H is Majesty fus king. Royal Farms, Windsor, for Beauty 2nd 2Jtl83, 

b^fJViUiamBurden, Kerscott, Baruslaplo; 


30 

wuu, caivett Jan. 10 , 1913^ Pred by Alfred Boworman, Oaf>ton, Williton ; «. Oiiptori 
^ Bellringer 4911, d. Sally 15571 bu Starlight 3514. i , i 

10.37 B. Bf. & H. 0.—W. R, MAL 1 .BTT, Rainbow Wood, Bath, for Outsey Brassy 3rd. 

Class 129. —JOeron Beifers^ calved in 1911. [10 ontries, noMoabs<‘i)t.J 
1064 1. (^10, ^ R. H, &p Ohmpion.a)--Hm MAJESTY TUB KING, Itoyol Fiirinh, 
^ GoSciiferliO?**^ 24823, born Feb 10; a Oapton PUiughboy UI23. d. Funy 1753H 

WILLS, BT„M.1\ Northmoor, Dulvertoii, for North- 
WJJjfMby26373,lioinJan. 3; s. Noi-thmour Royal 5873, d. Tolllo21136/<//(’hair 

Taunton, for Cherry 25612. Iwrn 
Taunton, .. O.OHnd.-r rf. 

1068 B. H. & H. C,-Oharles morris, Highfleld H ill, St. Albans lor Oapton Daisy. 

Class 130.— Devon Beifers^ calved in 1912. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

1074 1. (^10, & O^pion.a)-LEWIS HENRY ALFORD, Horridge, Asbfortl, Barnstaple, 
for Homdge Belle 25020, born Feb, 25 ; s. Hall Curly Boy 6733, d. Suflragftte 22480 
^ Clapton Sunny Jim 5192. 

Feb. 

in 7 « Qoldencup 21124 by Chestnut 3705 

1076 III. (^4.)--Bland Clatworthy, Outsey, Trull Taunton, for Cutsey Bella 26644, 
ton Jan. 11; a Roadwater Piinee 8534, d. Brassy 6th 18720 by Duke of Thorverton 

1077 B, BT, fe H. 0.—W. E. MAXLErr, Rainbow Wood, Bath , for Rainbow Blossom, 
i towar^ -^eae Prizes were [ 


I rS? towar^these Prizes were given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Socieiv 

by tho bevon Oatlie &e«4«B’ Society tor the bwl 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at Bristol, 1913. Ixxix 


[Unless ollierwiso stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 131 .—Devon Dairy Cows Qn-milk') calved in or before 1910. 

[9 entnes, 1 absent.] 

108(‘* I. (sClO.l-JonN H. Chick, Wynford Eagle, Dorchester, for Wynford Toby A110, bom 
in 1005 calv<‘d April 27,1913. 

1081 II. (;£?6.) -John n Omox, lor Curly A 256, bora m Xin., 1903, calved May 12,1913^ 
breedt*!’ unknown. 

1089 III. (A‘4,)—Loram Brothers, Avlesbeare, Exeter, for Orange A 319, age and 
breeder unknown, ealved April 18,1913. 

Class 132 .—Devon Bulh^ calved \rL 1908, 1909, or 1910. [3 entries.] 

1093 I. (jCIO)—Viscount I^ortman, Brv«msion, Blandtord, for Bryanston Amber 6271, 
born August 6,1908; a Bryanston A| ix 6974, d. Goldcup 19(i44 6f/ M.nor 4350. 

1092 II. (£6.)-OHARLES Morris, Hightteld Hnll, St. Albans, lor Highfield Victor 7146, 
bom Jan 4, 1910; Pound Lord Brassy 5th 5622, d. Highfield Countess 21622 hy 
Pound Monareh S089. 

1091 III. (A*4.'>-S \MUBL Kidnbr, Bickley, Milverton, Romersel, for Stockleiffh Cold- 
finder 7268, horn Mnv 23, 1909, bred by William Tuckott, Stockloigh Pomeroy, 
Orediton; s. Cronje 5470, d. Daisy 23147 hi/ Oapton Harold 4728. 

Class 133 .—Devon BnlU^ calved in 1911. [8 entries, 2 absent.] 

10941, (jfflO, & R. R. for Champion, i)—His Majesty the Kino, Royal Farms, Windsor, 
for Star of Windsor 7539, bom April 13,1911; «. Pound Monk ^C, d. Capton SaUy 
21180 hi/ Capton Bellringer 4911. 

1095 II. < A*6.)—Blanb Ol.\tworthy, Out soy. Trull, Taunton, for Commander 7646, 
born J«n, 20, brt‘d by Charles L. Hancock Cothelstone, Taunton; s. Favourite 5774, 
d. Curly 20740 ft// Duke of Park 4021. 

1101 HI. (A‘4.>~S1R <4lLnERT A, TI. WILLS, Bart., M.P., Northmoor. Dulverton, for 
Rorthmoor Royal Standard 7477, liom J in. 1; a. Northmoor Royal 5873, d. Oothel- 
stono Trump 20021 ft// Lord Oulverhay 11469. 

1100 R.R. &H. C.—VThcohnt Portman, Bryanston, Blandford for Marmion. 

Class 184 .—Devon IMU^ calved in 1912. [13 entries, 2 absent.] 

1113 I. CjCIO, & Champion.^ l-Mua A. 0. Skinner «& Son, Pound, Bishop’s Lydeard, for 
Pound Cowboy 7827, Iwrn Jan. 11; s. Lord Bob-^ 7179, d. Pound Cow«»lip 6th 23865 hy 
Pounil (lliidiatorOlOO. 

1103 11. (^6,1—Bland Olatworthy, Outsey, Trull, Taunton, lor Kernel, bora Jan. 3, 
bred by Alfred Bowormun, Capton, Williton:«/. Capton Showman 6610, d. Oapton 
IMum 2,3245 6// Oapton Bellringer 49 U. ^ 

1107 111. (if4.)-W. E, Mallbtt, Rainbow Wood, Bath, for Rainbow Hero 7841, bom Jan. 
2; a. Ruby King 7264, d. Heroine 22218 hy Fancy Free 5240. 

1114 R. H. 3s H. C. -SIR CiLBERT A. H. WILLS, Bt., M.P., Northmoor, Dulverton, for 
Horthmoor Vanguard. 

Class IZb.^Milk-yield Prim, oj/en fa Devon Cows and Hmfers entered in 
Classes 128 and 1!U only, [9 eutnes, none absent.] 

1085 I, (rfClO) - John It, Ouk’K, Wynlord Eagle»jDorehestor, for Favourite, bom Jan. 15, 
1907, ealved April 3, lORl, bred by James Broughton, Down Close Farm, North 
Pt‘rroM, (Jrowkerne. 

1086 II. (;C6) -3oitN H. CiTWK, for Wynfbrd Toby. (See Clns«i IBl.) 

1083 HI. f^ff4,)— VfSdouNT OUETWYND, Wyndthorpe, Dono/i»tor, Compton lovely 

a bom Fob. 5,1904, calved Juno 10,1913, bred, by John Chick, CompJon Valence, 
4866 ** Jupiter 4949, d. Compton Lofty 19333 hy Compton Masher 

1089 R. H. & H* C.-LORAM BROTHERS for Orange. (See Class 181). 

South Devons.* » 


Class 186.—-/SSfw/A Devon Cows or Heifers (Jn-mtW), oaVoed in or b^ore 1910. 
[7 entries, 1 absent,] 

UI6 I. (jC10.)--David Camp Ss Sons, Wldland, Modbury, South Devon, Vor Orange (3irl 
9775, bom Jirarch. 1,3910, calved Jan. 16,1913 j a Henry Sth S179, d. Widland Sunbeam 
3rd 7006 by Happy Harry 26112. ^ ^ 

1118 H, (ir6.)— ANDREW Rogers, Brownstone, Yealmpton, Plymoutli, for Molly 8062, 
bom Dec. 10.1007, calved Nov. 12,1812, bred by W. F. Sobey, Trenant, Liskeard; a 
Sally’s Champion 2491, d. Cheerful 4th 6162 hy Renown 1536. 

1116 R. H. & H. 0.—Ben LtJSOOMBB, Langston, Kingston, Kingsbridge, for Cherry 3rd* 


' Champion Prize of ElO 10a. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society for the bcht 
Bull in 01a8ae4132-134. 

« iiao towards these Prizes were given by the South Devon Herd Book Society. 


Ixxx Award of Live Stoch Prizes at Bristol^ 1911^. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’ ] 

Glass 137.— fk)nfh Devon Jleifenty calred ht 1911. [Sentries, 2 absc'iit.J 

1126 1. (iriO, &R.II. for Ohainpioii.M-F B. Mildmay, MP Flcte, Tvvbrid«<s tor 
Oamelia 2nd 10961, bom Feb 26; a.Biilleigh Pnnee 2100, d. Cciiiieha S'iOl ho (bildon 
Xmir 2621. 

1123 11. (jff6.)—B BUTLVND Leiffham, Plympton, Devon, lor Handsome 10th IttHTO, bora 
May 12, s. Henrv 7th 3178, d. Handsome ttth mi by Lo Bon 210/ ^ ^ ^ , 

1125 III. r^4.)-n. HAWKEN & SON, Okenbmy, Kingston, Kinffsbiidj^e, toi Dairymaid 
3rd 1081a, born Feb. 10: « Sunny Jim 3316, d. Dam maid 8481 hu Kleetor 235 k 

1127 E. H. & H. 0.— B HAROLD Pearsb Stokenham Baiton,Kiiif?^biidffe, lor Jessie 1st. 

Class 138 .—South Devon Heifers^ calved \n 1912. [6 entries, 3 absent ] 

1130 I. f£10.>—B BUTLAND, Leigh am, Plympton, for Handsome 12th, born Jan 4; s*. 

Henry 7th 3178, c? H indsoine 3rd 6392 hy Leigham Clianipion 11)67. „ ^ _ 

1134 II. (jee.)—BEN LUSCONBB. Lmcf^ton, Kingston, Kmgsbridge, tor Countess Maid, 
born March 31, 9 Leigh im Sort 8198, d Countess 6010 ho Mashei 769 
1133 III. (£4.) H.HAWKBN & SON, Okenbnry, Kingston. Kingsbndge. lor Dairymaid 
4th, born March 15; a. Donc.ibter 3720, d. Dtiirymaid 8181 by WU'clor 2351. 

Class 139 .—South Devon Bulh^ calved hi ov before 1911. 

[5 entries, 2 absent.] 

1138 I. (j^lO, & Champion.M-^B bn Lusconbb, Langston, Kingfttcm, Kmgsbndg/', for 
Leigham Sort 3198, horn March 12,1908, bred by Butlaml Bros., Leiglmra, Plympton; 
a. Lo Ben 2167, d. 6v Handsome 4040. ^ , 

1136 II. David Camp & Sons, Widland, Modbmy, tor Ley Marquis 2941, bora 
Feb. 7, 1907, bred by J, Wakeham, Dipt ford; a. Burrutor 181M, r/.Dewdrop 7471 by 
Jack Tar 1321. 

1140 R. H. & H. 0.—W. &H Whitley, Primley Farm Paignton, for Bismarck. 

Glass 140 .—South Devon DnllSj calved In 1912. [0 (‘ntiies, 2 nbacTit.] 

1145 L (jCIO.I-BbnLuscombe Langston, King'*ton, Kmgshndge, lor Widland Masher, 
bora Jan. 3, bred bv D.md 0«imp & Sons Widl ind, Modb jry ; a. Ley Maniuis 2911, 
d. Sunbeam's Dairymaid 2nd 6966 hu Widl,ind Duke 2910. 

1141 11. t jC6.)-'William Co \eer, Oharleton Court, Kingsbridgi*, lor Star of the West, 
born May 10, s. Falconer 3434, d Duchess 5845 by Best Man ,55t* 

1144 R. H. &H. C.— Ben Luscohbd, for Langston King. 

Class 141 .—Tield Prizes^ o^en to South Devon Cows or Ifei/ers e^ifered 
in Class 13t> onlif, [0 entries, 1 absent.] 

1119 L (jC10.’)~*W, & H. Whitley, Prmilcv Farm, Paignton, for Primley Bloom 8816, 
bora Mav 29, 1908, calved April 12,191,3; s. Manager 217$, </. Honest y 2n<l 5825 by 
Forager 1447. 

1120 II. (jt'6.)—W, & H. WUTTLBY, for Primley Blossom 8817, biirn Sept. 1,1998, imIvimI 
Annl2,1913; a Manager 2173, d Golden Cup 3rd 7.’4K) hu Salfr.mi 1229. 

1116 III, (-64.) -Ben LUHOOMWE, Langston, Kingston, Kingsbrulge, tor Ohorry 3rd 6099, 
born March 18,1904, calved May 10,1913; a Masher 769, d. Cherry 2nd 3189 by New 
Year's Gift 597 


Longrliorns.’' 

Glass 142 .—Longhorn Cows or Pfeifers calved in or before 1910. 

[8 entines, none ab.sent.] 

1164 I. (j?10.^W. HANSON SALE, Arden Hill, Atherntone, lor Bilstone Sunlight (^ol. ,5, 


Bilstone, Twycross, Atherstone; aBilstoncMonarch374,d.Bilstone Moonshine/*// 
Winsome Lad 397. 

1153 II. (-^6,)—j. L. & A, Riley, Putlcy, Ledbury, tor Putley Sapphire (vol. 6, p. 23), 
red bnndle Jind white, born Feb. 3, L905, cahed May 26,1913, bred hv John Riley, 
Putley Court, LedbuiT^'; a His Honour 386, d. Pe irl hu Pridcndei 2nd 331. 

1162 HI. (£4.)-Loed Gerard, Bostwell Park, Ashford, Kent, lor Envy of Eastwoll 
(vol 7, p 16), brmdle and white, born May 12,1908, calved Jan. 21,1913 ; s. Melcomhe 
Emperor 416, d. Bentley Dido hy Bcntl<‘y Wonder .373. 

1150 R. H. & H. C.— Lord Gerard, lor Edelweiss of Eastwell. 

1 OhaUenge Cup, giv^ by a member, of the B.A.R.E interested in the breeding 
of South Devons, for the best Animal in Classes 136-140. 

3 £30 towards these Prizes were given by the Longhorn Cattle Society. 





Award of TAve Stoch Prizes at JJrhlol^ 1913 . Ixxxi 


[UnlosH otlierwiso stntod, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.*’] 


Glass -JuOiiijhom HeifefH, mhetl in 1911 on 1912. 

[10 entries, none absent.] 

Jllil I. (£‘10, & Champion. O- J*. A. N. Ntswdeqate, M I*., Aibnry H ill, Nuneaton, lor 
Arbnry Duchess (\ol H, p 118), red and white, born Oct 30, JMH ; s. Detsintiham 
rrmc*i‘ filiS, il A rdeti Nor i and bit Ardt n Conqui'ror 4 la. 

1196 II. U% & R.N. for Champion. 1)-Loud riKUARD. Wastwell Paik, A^iford, Kent, 
U)i Eileen 2nd of Eastwell tvol. 8, n.SO), plum bundle and white, hoin S< pt 21,1911; 
s*. K.istw(‘ll Mlej'imt 9,11, d. Rihen ot Knst % oil/)//Anion Kield Miisb ill ISO 
nr>.’) III. (£*4) C\PT. 0 W. OorrUEbL-DoitMUU, lhaislunn. Steeple V^ton, Oxon, tor 
Rachel of Rousham (vol H, p 21), brindh^ ,ind white, bom Aiiril b, 1911; <. Hope 
Count .W (i Meleomhe linndle 2nd hi/ Pielender 2nd :521. 

1158 R. N. & H. C.—F J Mayo, Fnar Waddon, Doiehester, Jor Loma. 


Class 144.—Zawi/Z/arw cnivpd hi 1908, 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

[.*) entries, none al)fc.ont.] 

1166 1. (£10, & Champion. Loud OEUAUD, Bsistwoll Park, Ashtoid, Kent. Cur 
Eastwell Eagle 500. dark brmdh* and white, bom Jan. 20, 190S; k Imperial 500 
d. Meleonibe Lovely hi/ Meleomhe OonQtieror 321. 

1107 II. (£‘6, & R. N. fbr Champion.«I—F. J. Ma vo, Fnar Watblon, Doroh«‘s(i‘r, for Lord 
Hewishnnn, rod and white, born March 22, 1911: a. Narh*y’s Courtier 508, d, Lottie 
bu Wmldon KdwHid 128. 

3169 III, (£‘4.)-lI D. .Spenoely, Moor Court, Kinuton, Herolordshirt*, tor Rousham 
Rocket 616, dtirk brmdle and white, l\om July 3,1010 bred liyOapt C W Outtiell- 
Tlormer llousham, Steeph* A-^ton; <?. Putley (l.iy Lad 540, d. Ardi‘n Paii'-v Ith &w 
YumiH Bow Horn 138 

1168 R. R. & H. C.-F. A. N. NKWOEOATB, MP., Arbnry IIiiU, Nuneaton, tor Arden 
Harry. 

Class 145 .—Lontjhonb Tiidh^ calrrd t /a 1912. [0 c*iitrie<i, none abseiit.] 

117') X. (£*10.)-LohD SoiTTiXAMPTON, IdIieoit‘, SUipston-on-Stour. for Bridegroom, 
brindh' and whit e, horn Jan. 15; Stow e linndU^ Duke 633, tt Pride 2n(l (vt)l. 5, p.20) 
?»//Piesldoiit39l) _ 

1374 II. (£*6,)—W. IUnson SALE, Arden Hill, Athorsione, tor Arden Rajah, red and 
white, horn May 1; Arden Rover 57L d. Arden Uip^y (^iu(‘u (vol. 0, p 10) Uif 
Narley\ Prettmder 420. 

1172 III, (A’4.) J. L. A A. RILEY. Pulley, 3bedburv, for Poles Ozar,hrindle and white, 
horn March 18, bred by B R Ilanburv, Pules, Ware, llerla; «. Eastwell Kmbleni 
2nd 501, </, Poles <)ueen (vol, 7, p. 17), /a/ J*olc6 krouandi 470, 

1171 R. R, & H. C.—K. J. MAYD, Fnar Waddon, Dorehestc*!*, for Waddon King. 


Class 146, — A/iZ/i Yield Prizes^ open to Lontjhorn Voids and lle[fers entered 
in Class 112 onlp, [5 ontricHi, Tn»ne aliHciit.J 

lird L (£*10,)-LOUD ORRAUi), Rastwell Park. A*'hlor(l, Kent, lor Eloanor of Eastwell 
(vol, 6, p. 16), dttrk brindh* an<l white, liorn May 4, 1006, eahed Jan. 2.1,1913; s. West¬ 
meath Squire 43,5, d. Wtiodeoto Empress 2nd hi/ Kemlwortli 317. 
un3IL(£*6.) J. L. A A, lULEY, for Putloy Sapphire. (See Class 112) 


Sussex 

Class 147 ,—tiimeuf (bms or Ileijers (i/MnUk)^ paired in or he/ore 1930. 
fNo entry.] 

Class 148, ^Jdussejr Heifers, paired iw 1911, [5 entries, 2 absent.] 

3180 I, (jfflO, ^ Champion.*) -W, A. Thornton, Lock, l^irtrulgo Crejn, auHqex, for 
Lock Heedless 8rd 13959, bom Jan. 18; e. Ben of Lock 2379, d. Pen^ urst llooiilebs 
8549 bn VounK Benares 1702. 

1179 11. (£r6.)-TiiE TION, RVLPB PELHAM Nevill, Birling Manor, laidstone, for 
Birling Carelhl 3rd 13808, bom Jati. 21; HayJleld Guy 2484, d. Ihrlin r Oareiul 11504 
fiyPaleyMaiorOT. ^ i 

1177 III. (£f4.)—WxtNEST 14. BUABY, Drungewlck Manor lloiwo, Rudgwlck, Russox, for 
Lady Eileen 14089, bora Jan. 26, bred by 0. Garrard, TIawkhurst OourflBillingshurbt; 
a. Kfa 2523, d Blunder 4th 10423 ft// Ibrcwdent 1014. I _ 

1 Silver Challenge Cup given through the Longhora Cattle Sociefc for tho best 
Heifer or Bull in OlayseH 143 and 145. I ^ 

s Perpetual OhnUt‘nge Cup given by the Longhorn Cattle Society for |he best Cow or 
Bull In Classes 342 and HI. I 

» Champion Silver Modal given by the SuHsex Herd Book Soeielr for the best 
Cow or Heitor in Classes 147-149. f 



Ixxxii Award of Live Stooh Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. 

CUnle&s otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”} 

Class 149. —Sussex Heifers^ oaleed in 1912. [7 entries^ 1 absent.] 

1187 I. r;«riO, & R. N. for Champion. O—W. A. Thobnton, Lock, Partridge Oroon, Sussex, 

for Lock Darkey 5th 14537, born Jan. 2; s. Northchapel Premier 2615, <h Darkey 8tb 
of Lock 12190 Tutsham Toreador 2016. _ _ „ , , 

1185 II. )— WALTER GEORGE Fladgate, Ap&ley, Thokeham, Pulborouffh, lor 

Apsley Norah 3rd 14203, born Jan. 20; a Shillmglee Bewbush Cth 2100, d. Thealo 
Norah 9209 Gladsome Prince Brd 1777. , . , « 

1183 III. Ernes r B. Bratjy, Drungewick Manor House, lludgwiok. Sussex, for 
I^ngewick Speculation 2nd 14088, bom Jan. 1; a K.0.2523, d. Loxwood Speculation 
12216 by Shillmglee Bewbush Gth 2400. 

1184 B. N. & H. 0.—WALTER GEORGE Fladgatb, for Apslcy Cranberry 2nd. 

Glass 150,— calved hi 1908, 1901), or 1910. [2 entries.] 

1189 1. (jfflO, & Ohamnion.«)—W alter George Plapoatb, Apslcy, Thakt‘ham, Pul- 

borough, for Apsley Albert 2nd 2706, bom June 21,1910 ; a Albert 2ucl 2052, d. Apsley 
Daisy 9034 by Rochester Twin 1928 ^ ^ ^ , 

1188 II. (^6.)--J0UN AUNGIER, Lynwick, Rudgwick, for lynwick Autocrat 2630, born 
March 28,1910; A Masterpiece 2330, d. Paley Beauty 9207 by Autocrat 2020. 

Glass 161. —Sussex BvMs^ calved in 1911.* [2 entries.] 

1190 I. (£10. Ss E. N. for Ohampion.a)— W. T. PRBmlin, Milgato Park, Maidstone for 
Tu^am Eero 2911. bom Jnn. 3, bred by Gerald Ward, Tut'-bam. West Parlcigh, 
Maidstone; s. Shilbnglce Bewbush 5th 2394, d. Lady Norah 5th 11592 by Tut sham 
Toreador 2016. 

1191 II. JAMES QROTBS, Brownings Manor, Blackboys, Sussex, for Lock Miller 
2nd 2094, bom March 1, bred W. A. Thornton, Lock, P.irtndgc Gicon ; s. Tut sham 
Toreador 2016, d. Millmaid of Lock 10510 by Prince of Drungewick Erd 1810. 

Glass 152. —Sussex Bulls, calved in 1912. [5 eutnos, none absent.] 

1193 I, (jeio.)—WALTER George Fladgate, Apsley, Tliakeham, Pulborougb, for 
Apsley Bewbush 4th 308), bom Feb. 29; a Bhillmgleo Bewbush 6th 2 tOO, d. Fairy 8818 
by Drungew ick Prebble 2nd 1877. 

1195 II. (jG 6.)—THE HON. RALPH PELHAM NE\TLL, Birling Manor, Maidstone, for 
Birling CeofErey 3164, bom Feb. 4; a Birlmg Cecil 2780, d. Mareslield Florence 2nd 
10390 Sif Buchan Allred 1915. 

1194 III. JAMES Grotbs, Brownings hlanor, Blackboys, Sussex, for Ticehurst 
Goldsmith 2nd 3091, born Feb. 17, bred by William Ford, Smgebiirst, Ticehurst; a. 
Lavmgton Gold 8th 25^, d. Oakover Bonnie 120 47 by Quedlcy Bullflnoh 2nd 2086. 

1196 R. N. & H, 0.—W, A, THORNTON, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, lor Lock Toreador. 

WelslL/ 

Class 163.—TfWs/i Cotos or Heifers (iTi-milk')^ calved before December 1, 1910. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

12011. (i6l0 .)—the Hon, F. G. Wynn, GlynHiyon Park, Carnarvon, ior Lady Kewydd 
3rd 1217, horn Deo. 7, 1906, calved March 8,1913; a Tho Shah 201, d. Lady N<‘wyad 
664 by Rhamdr Du Brd 455. 

1109 II. R. M. GRB VVE8, Wem, Portmadoc, for Wern Ideal 1280, born Fob, 12, 
1909, calved Oct. U, 1912 j a Duke of Wellington 291, d. Wem BilbtTry 185 by Worn 
Cawr 42. 

1198 III. (£4.)--THB Marquis of Bute, Cardiff Castle, Cardiff, for Queen, born Sept. 6, 
1903, calved Jan. 13,1913, bred by W. H. Evans, Tronewyddlawr, Oroesgoch, Lotlor- 
&ton; 8. Confidence 31, d. Madam. 

1200 R, Iff. & H. 0.— lord Se. Davids, Lydsteji Haven, Lydatop, Penally, for Lydstep 
Sarah. 

Class 164. —Welsh Heife)% calved on or after December t, 1910, ami before 
December 1, 1011. [5 entries, none absent,] 

1206 I. <iei0.)-THE Hon. F. G. Wynn, GlynUivon Park, Oarnaivon, for Glyn Cldd, 
Constable414, d. Glvn Bloden 665 Rhuiudr Du 3rd 4551 

1204 IL Jjea)-DAVip JENKINS, Oerngtranau, Talybont, ior Barbara, bom Aug, 8,19U ; 
A Billy Bach 2nd 468, d. Caran Ddu 297. 

1203 III. (^*4.)— Lord Harlech, Glyn, Talsaraau, for Glyn Oynfil 2nd 1313, bom 
Dee. 21,1910 ; a Meirion 286. d. Glyn Oynfll 1015 by Penally Tip Top 107. 

1202 E. N. & H. 0.—R. M. GREAVES, Wem, Portmadoc, ior Penllyn Bechan. 

* OhaMiqn Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the boat 

Cow or Heifer m Classes 147449, 

in Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull 



Award''of Live Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. Ixxxiii 


CUnlOBS otherwise siated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Glass 155.— ^yehh Heifers, ealveA on or after Deoemher 1, 1911, before 
Heoemher 1, 1912. [7 entries, none absent.] 

1211 I. (^elO.)-DAVID Jenkins, Oerri^tranau, Tolybont, for Betsy, born Dec. 24,1911; 
«. Billy Bach 2n(l 4B8, </. Jim Jones 2nd 1342 6// Billy Bach 240. 

1209 iX, (A’6.)—-R. M, Greaves, Wern, Portraadoc, for Wern Lucy, bom Jon. 6, 1912; 
8. Worn Inky 338, d. Modder 4016i/Mafekmg 460. 

1208 III. {jC 4.)-B. M. GRSAVESJtor Wem Locket, bom Peb. 25,1912; a. Wem Joker 444. 
rf. Wt'rii Gossip 996 by Wern Emperor 60. 

1210 R. R. & H. 0.~BI)WAED Griffith, Oorng Barcnd, Brjnsiencyn, Angle&oa, lor 
Megan o’r Bryn. 

Glass 166.— Welsh Hulls, calved on or after December 1, 1907, and before 
December 1, 1910. [4 entries.] 

1216 I. ('jClO.l—'R. M. Greaves, Worn, Porlmndoc, for ‘Wem Inky 338, bom Mar. 20. 

1009 ; 8. Duke of Wellington 204, d. Moltcno 395 by Hfelekmg 460. 

1^17 II. (JSQj -0 n. Lloyd-Edwards, Nanhoron, Pwllheli, tor Robin Ddn 518, hom 
?/PaSrig^lilS^^^ Hirdrefaig, Llangefni; s. Tango 273, d. Ruth 1179 

1216 ill. (<^ 4 !)— Lord Harlech, Glyn, Talsamau, for Glyn Infidel 458, bora Sept. 29, 
J910 ,• 8, Meirion 286, d. Ibabella 4th 1020 by Tyhov 211. 

1214 R, H. & H. 0.—THE Marquis of Bute, Cardiff Castle, for Hendre Champion. 

Glass 167. —Welsh Dulls, calred on or after December 3, 1910, and before 
December 1, 3911. [4 entries.] 

1210 I. (iTlO.l—B. M. Greaves, Worn, Portmadoc, for Wern Knight, bom March 5, 
3911; s> Worn Inky 338, d. Worn Boohahecch 1H2 by Wern Cawr 42. 

1320 n. (£6.)—Edward Griffith, Cemg Barcud, Brynsiencyn, Anglesea, lor Billy 
Bach 4th, bom Jan. 4, 1911, bred by David Jenkins, Oerngtranau, Talybont; a. 
Billy Bacm 2n(l 408, d. Jim Junes M 

1221 III (jC4.)—David Jenkins, Cerrigtranau, Talybont, iorTwm Kancy, born Aug. 0. 

1911; 8, Billy Bach 2nd 408, d. Shtiny AU'rmade 293. 

1218 R. K. & H, 0.--TitE MAltQUis OF BUTE, Cardiff Castle, Cardiff, for Stanley. 

Glass 168.— Di/lls, calred on or after December 1, 1911, and before 
December 1, 1912. [8 entries, 1 absent] 

1223 I. CieiO.)--n, O. KtLlH, Tynheudre, Bangor, for bull, bom December 37, 3931 j s. 
Duko ol Bodwyr 373, d, Ilondro 717 by Oemmaes Hendro 18. 

1227 11. <Jb%)-'C. 11. la.OYD-PlDWARDS, Nanhoron, Pwllheli, for ISTanhoron President, 
lx>rn Jan. 4,1912; 8. Rohm Ddu 518, d. Nanhoron Necklace 1374 by Nanhoron Nimble 
260, 

1224 III. U‘4.)~R, M. GRQAVBS, Wern, Portmadoc, for Penllyn Oawr,bom Dec. 1,3,1911, 
bred by William Roberta, Penystumllyn, Oiiccioth; a ,Penllyn Callow 388, d, PenUyn 
NeU 1403 by Tip 'rop 166, 

1225 R,N. & E. G.-'J. W, HARRIES, Pilrhoih, Llonstephan Bond, Carmarthen, for 
Pnnoe Goorge. 

Red PoUs.> 


Glass 169 .—Jied PoU Com or Heifers calved in or before 1910. 

[18 entries, 3 abbont] 

1213 I. (410, & Ohaniipion,«)--GEOROB Holt Wilson, Redgrave, Disa NorfollK, for ’ 


IB 




93,35, d. Charming Davy 3rd 14646 by Jabez Bajfdur 4448. . _ ,. ^ ^ , 

1230 II. (ire,)-TnE MAiianioNEss op Graham, Easton Paris, Wlckh^ Market, for 
AsMyns Pawn 21969, bom May 15, 1909, calved Jan. 10,1913, bred by the late Sir 
Richard Cooper, Bb., AsUlyns, Berkhamhtedj e. Ashlyns Major 9192^ rf. Afahlyns 
Phrt 10012 by Ashlyns Printon 7804. „ „ . , , « . , 

1238 ni. (-94.)—SIR EUSTACE auRiTBY, Sprowston Hall, Norwich, foj^meis 2347a 
bora Pob. 6,1910, calved May 20.1913; a Sirdanapalus 9963, d. Bridge 20230 dyl^cruit 


1234 R. N. Ss H, G.—Lord ORAls^rwoRTH, Letton, Bhipdham, for Meadow Rnby. 

Glass 160.— Ded Poll Heifers, ealced in 1911. [7 entries, 1 absent] 

1243 I. (Ari0,&R.N-forChatttpion.3)-THOM:AB Brown * SON, Marhata Hall, Down- 


late Sir Walter Corbet Bt., Acton ReraoML 
d. Waxlight 2nd 18965 by Boyal Standard 8707. 






I E20 towards these Prizes were given by Bed Poll Oa^eSooiety, n 
a Champion Prize of £6 given by the Red PoU Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 169-xeX. 



Ixxxiv Award of Live Stock Prizes at ISristol, 191*>. 


[Unless otherwise stiiitod, each prize atimial named helow was ‘‘bred b> exhibitoi,’ J 
12IS IL <£6 j—Geuald Dudley Smith, Strensham Court Worccslor, for, 
head 22bi^0, born Jul> A bred b^ the Tiustees ol the late Sir Waite 
Acton Devnold, Shi< wshui> ; s. Aeloii Oomus 9b79, cl. Acton Poppy 2! 

1211 III. U*4.)~Kenndtii AI Olabk Sudbonnie Hall Oifoid Miijlolk lor Sndbowne 
Marione horn April 27 i. Antrim d. Sudborne Mahal ih did 209< 1 hi/ Sud- 
bournelJuwdj OaOO 

1240 E. N. & H. 0—Geoege Holt Wilson, Redgrave, Diss, lor Redgrave Sunshade 8th. 

Class 161 .—Ifptt Poll ml ml hi 1912. [18 entiles, 2 absent ] 

1257 I. «;£?10.)-The MARCinoNEss OF GEAHASt, Easton Park, Wickham Rfarket, for 
Vanity Fair 2.812, burn ,T m. a; s Ia.‘tton Vanits Davy son 4lh 10U")1, a. Ashlyns Fawn 
21900 btj Ashlyns Minor 0192 , „ « j,. 

1251 II, (£6.)-Kennetii M OLN.EK, Siidboiiine TTall, Orloid SuJlolk, lorSudbpurne 
Berry 1st 23790, lioiu F* b. 17 . ,n Acton Crow loot 9987, ti Sudbourno Bertha 21 lal by 
llendh'sham Lad 0029 ^, ,r « 

125i> III. (£4.)—IHLIIT. HON SIR AlLWYN E FELLOWDS, h O.V.O , noiiinghaui Hall, 
Nonvich, for Honmgham Amberley 2nd 235tj7, bom .Ian O; s lloningluiin Alcester 
10424, d. Honiugham Aiiiberlev 22142 by Acton llocket 9701 
1255 B. E. & H. C.—Tnu IIT. noN. SIR AILWYN E Fellowes, K.O V.O , for Honing- 
ham Alba 7th. 


Acton Popny- 
T Corlx t, B1, 
1991 hi/ Acton 


Class 162 —Pull BulU, calved in 1908, 19(l9, 1910 ov 1911. 

[9 entries, 1 absent.] 

1268 I. (jeiO,& Champion.')~TnE Rt. Hon. sir aiiawn E. Fbllowbs, K.UV.O., 
Honinghani Hall, Norwich, tor Honingham Alcester 10424, born May 6 1909; a 
J at*obite9706, d Silk 17007 hit Red Rover 5149. 

1264 II. ( jC6, & E. N. for Champion.')—T homas Brown & Son, Marham Thill, Down- 
hiiin Market, lor Marham Alert lOdds, born Feb. 1,1911; i. Pati lol 9090, d. lluninghain 
Alba 186tir>//// \rthnr7h02 ^ 

1207 III. (A‘4.)—Lord Oranworth, Letton, Shipdham, Noriolk, tor Letton Vanity 
Davyson 5th 19952, horn Ajiril lU, 1909; h. Let ton T.iinty Dav> son 9810, </ OmoHii 2iid 
19957 bvMaiviuis Blush 9128, 

1263 E. H. & H. C.-C.t.prAiN D. G Astldy. Plum^tead Hall, Noi wich, tor Battleaxe- 


Class 163 .—Poll Bulh^ calved in 1912. [0 entries, none R]>sout.J 

1274 I. (;ei0.1 -Thomas Brown <& Bon, Marham Hall, Downham Market, for Marham 
AUoy 1U452, bom Feb. 21; Patriot 9609, d. Honinghuui Alba, 18005 by Arthur 7802, 

1275 II. (£6.)—The Rt Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fbllowes, ILC.V.O., Iloninghum 
Hall, Norwich, ior Honingham Ammerdown 2nd 10120, bom March 0; it. llonnig- 
liqm Andover 10030, iL Aident 14109 bit The J*upt* 4781. 

1272 HI. (£4.)—CAPr D. G AhTLE\, IMumsiead Hall, Norwich, ior Plumstead Pride, 
horn Mirch 5; s. Letton Vanity Davyson 4lh 10051, d. Ashlyn- Polly HUlil by 
Mat'ibele 4522. 

1280 E. N. & H, C.--QEOROB IKjlt Wti^on, Redgrave, Diss, lor Eedgravo Eufus, 

Class 164 .—Jlilli Ticfd Pvt::ce^ open to Bed Pol! (bws and Heifers entered in 
159 onhj. [8 (Mitrles, 2 abHont. ] 

12371. tmi-TilB MAiW’fXIONESS OK GUAIJ VM, Easton Park, Wickham Mnrkel, tor 
Primrose 20tsH Inu-u April 3, 1*10,1, c.iIvihI Mmv 5, 1913, bred by R U Fore ter, The 
Upper IJ'ill, Ledbiir\ ; s M.'ir luih 9127, d.Momlow Sweet 13885/e/ Redmond 5117, 

1233 II. {£6)-~KKNNETir M. Olauk, Hudbouruo Hall, Orlord, Siilloik, lor Sudhourno 
Sadie 1st 29081, born April 10, 1900, ealvetl May 8, 19i;i, bml by If, G. Walne, 
Ivetticburgh, Siitlolk; Btamlaid Bearer 9331, w, KettlelmrgU Ruby 6th 13091 by 
Newbonrn .7084 

1232 III. (£f)-KDNNErn M CLARE, lor Sudboumo Queen Ist 20122,hum Bepl 3, looi, 
e‘ilu‘d Aijrd 21, 1913; s Kiidhouino Russet4 9500, rt. Budbourno Queen IH3,)1 by 
Motiij* Id.'),). 

1234 E. H. & H. C,— Lord Ouanworth, lor Meadow Ruby. 


Aberdeen Aiigrus.^ 

Class 165 ,—Aberdeen Angus Com or Heifers calved before 

December J, 1910. [7 entries, none abs(‘ut 1 

1283 I (£10, & Ohampion.8)-G D. Faber, O.B., M.P., Rush Court, Wallrngford, tor 
Itala 44928, horn J.in 4,1908, calved Jun.22,1913, Imsi by James Kennedy, Uoonhohn, 
Ai^T ; a. Mythohigibt 20030, d. Idiom 2905 2 by MaiIbag 13637. 

1 Champion IVip of ^5 given by the ReirPoIl Cattle m 

Classes 162 and 163 

M were given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Sot* ety. 

English Aberdeen Angus Oaitle Ahsociation for tho \mi 
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I Unk‘ss otherwise shitod, each prize .inim il named below was “bred b\ C'shibitor ”] 

1287 11, (A6.)-WALTbU A SANnmiAN Moiden House, Royston for Ibolme 3i»272, boin 
Jnn 1, e>lvcd Dto Ih 1912, bn cl by O W. Sehioetei, Tediold, Billmi^sburst ; s 
JVhiilhaK 1,1037, (I Ipliitsenia ol Tcdfold29109 htf I ingr.im oi Ooit.uh\ 0292. 

1283 ni. {X4 .)”,Toiin JOSllOU CKIBLAN, Maisemoie P.iik, Gloueestei, lor Esterel of 
West Wycombe 11915, hoin M ly 15, l')07, c«ilve<l May 29,1913, bied b\ Hu lioberl J 
pash wood, Ht, Wtsl Wycombe, Bucks.; « Prince Foiemobt 2.'i72‘l d. Esterel ot 
Lang^'liott 2iul 36903 htj Bie(*k«in 16235 

Class 166,— Jherdee/i Heifers^ calved on or after December 1, 1910, and 

before December 1, 1911. [1 entiies, I ab«icnt] 

1290 I. (XlO.)— John M( G PEriaE, Qlonlogie, lorbis, Altoid Aberdoenshm, for Pride 
of Don 2nd hr>U, bom Jan 11 1911 ; a Jtetaphor 27161, d. Pride ol Peebles J8705 bi/ 
Elshen<ler IClJil 

12i)l II. (£8 .>—Tub DUKE OP Richmond and GOHDON, K G., Goodwood, Ohichestor, 
Inr Matilda 3rd of Goodwood 49508, born Dec. 5,1910; s, Yentnoi ol Hm^ley 2s811, d. 
Mabel 8tb ol Grau?li<‘ait 34702 b// Juba of BaUmdalloch 16719. 

1288 III, (X4.)--II L C BuAShBY,MP,Ai>»lborpe Hall,Wanstoid,lor Eager of Oareston 
48249, born Mareb 22,1911, br<*d by W Hha w Adamson, Oareston Castle, Biuchin i 
Pelronuis 2975J, d. Egeriu of Caroston 36706 by Pm‘e IjibI 17069. 

Class 167,— Angus Heifers, calved on or after December 1, 1911, 
nnxl before December 1, 1912. [17 entries, H absent.] 

1302 I, fiClO, S& R. N. for Champion i)— John Joseph obidean, Maisemore Park, 
Oloueoster, I or Estelle of Maisemore 50414, born Apiil 6,1013; a Everwise2M36, d. 
Esiei cl ol West W\ eombe 41915 by Prince Foremost 23724. 

1308 11. (X'6.)—Walter a sands vi an, Morden llouse, Royston, for Queen of Morden 
51101, bom Dec. 31,1911; a. Kdragil 271^8, d Queen Mother 2nd ot West Wycombe 
37121 b)/ Janstui ol Ilillhead 1925.4. 

1292 III, (je4.^—VlSOOCiNT ALLENDALE, By well Hall, Btocksflold-on-Tyne, for Yellozia 
of Bywell bom Vi^ril 20,1913; a Juan Enc 30733, d Vellosia ol Glalhis 36140 by Fairy 
Kiuh ol Kiikbndge 11002, 

IHOii IV. (X*3.) OH VBLES L PBIOB, Dtignam Priory, Romford, for Persepha 51083, boin 
Jnn 13,1912, bred by D M, MaoRue, Btenhonsc. ThoinhiU; a. EvcrlastmK of Ballin> 
daUoch 2U35, d Pciscpbono ol BaUmdalloch 31947 by Bion 11454, 


Class 168. —Aberdeen Angus Dulls, calmd on or after December 1, 1907, and 
before December \, 1910. [Gentries, 3 absent.] 
l.iOO I, (XIO, & Champion.-*) -Viscwnt ALLSNDAl4E,BywcUIlAll,Htockstteld-an-Tyne, 
Jor Elmhore 29122, bom March 31, 1909, bred by His Maiesty King Edward VII, 
AbcrKOldu* Alains, Bailnler; a. Eleanor ol Bidhndalloch 21330, <f. Eline oi Abergeldie 
23729 b// E«l<*nberg 10825. 

1311 II. (X6.)- Lord PENBUYN, Wieken Paik, Stony Rtr.itloid, for Elmston 29124, bom 
April 21, 1909, >»ih 1 by Patrick Oiiabneis Aldbar Oastlo, Bnvhin; s. Beater 2n(l oi 
Ardrohs 2656'), rf. F.ishion ol Pitpomtie ^337 by EnthuHuist ol B lUmdalloch 8289 

1312 HI. f^4.)- O. D. h'AHBU, 0 B, M P, Rush Court. Wallmgfoid, lor Ehgible of BaUin- 
dallooh 29108, born Miueh 21, 1909, bted by Hir John Maeplierson Grant, Bt„ 
Bnllmdallueh UaHtlo, BaUmdalloth; v. Jeshurun 10257, d, Eluiuia 35602 by Belamere 
1331)5. 


Class 160. —Aberdeen Angus Hulls, calved on or after December 3, 1910, and 
before December 1, 19U. [6 entries, 1 absent] 

1319 1. (XIO, & E. B. for Champion.^ )--J0HN Joseph CiiiDLAN, Maisemore Pork, 
Ulouci htei, lor Bverard 2nd of Maisemore 31888, born a pul 3, 19U; a llubelate oi 
MuisiMiun’c 28700, d. Ev rgieen 13th ,18736 by Wizard ol Haihemoro2146”). 

3317 IL (X’6.) HIB GEOUCR A COOPER, Bt. ilursley P.uk, Wmehestor, tor Revolsuriis 
of Hurley 32507, bom Fob. 25,1911, a Bvoisuius 21908, d. Rose ot Western 4(^30 by 
Extractor 17823. 

1320 m. (jC4.J— JOHN M< G PKrRiR, Glenloffie, Forbes, Altord, Aberdeenshire, for 
Bewitcher 31474, born March 13.1911; «. Metiphor 27161, d. wosteria of Standen 
31013 by Rosy King of Tedfold im% 


Class 170, —Aberdeen Angus Dulls, calved on or after December 1, 1011, and 
before December 1 , 1912. [10 entries, 2 absent.] 

1323 1. (ifl0,)-JOHN Rtewabt ClABE, Dundns Oantle, South Qneonsferry, for Expert 
2nd of Dundas 33196, born April 26,1912; a. Elmarello 29121, d, Ebra of Dundas 46084, 
by Wblamci 0 21781._ 


1 Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen Angus Cattle Asbociation ior the best 
animal ot tho opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Gold Medal of the Aber¬ 
deen Angus Oattle Hociety in OhisseH 166-170. . ^ , 

a QoUf Medal given by the Aberdeen Angus OatUe Society for the best Animal in 
01as«j<‘s 166-170. 


Ixxxvi Award of Live Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. 


[Unless othemise stated, each prize amnial named below was “bred by exhibitor 

1324 II. Jonu Joseph Cridlan, Maibemore Park, Gloucester, lor Ij^ of 
Maisemore 33315, bom Feb. 9,1912; Bverwise 24436, d. Tulip oi Rfcanden 45122 hy 
Fllector ol Benton 21814. ^ . 

1326 III. (i«;4.)—CAJT. J. H. Gebbr, Ourrasrh Grange, The Ourragh, oq. Kildarq for 
legion of Ourragh 33437, bom Dec. 11,1911; s. Brmelo 29214, d Legend E. 2nd 39043 
ly Prmee Forest 21106. 

Galloways.* 

OlasB 171. — O-ailaiDay Cow* or Se\fer* (iH-milK), ealvei irfore December 1, 
1910. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

13311. (jClO.l—A rthur H. Fox-BROCEBANH, The Crolt, Kirksanton, Oumberland, lor 
Hona 22188, born in Feb., 1909, calved Dec. 10,1912, bred bv Hugh jPraaer, Arkland, 
Dalbeattie; a Lord of the Isles 9940, d. Lady Grace 8th 19191 MacdougaU 3rd of 
Arkla.nd9229. 

1334 II. (jC6.)--Robbrt T. Scott, Drumhumphry, Oorsock, Dalbeattie, for Cowslip 26th 
of Drumhumphry19597, bom Jan. 8,1907, calved May 1,1013; a Othello ot Kilquhanity 
8469 d. Cowslip 5th of Drumhumphry 13972 hy Scottish Hero 5300. 

1333 III, (£4.)— Thomas Hope-BBLL, Momngton, Dumfries, for Dora of Momngton 
33185, bom May 28,1909, calved Feb. 16,1913. bred by O. R. Dudgeon, Oargen Holm, 
Dumfnes; s. Chancellor 9010, d, Dora of DurhamhiU 13660 by Camp Follower 6042. 

Glass 173. —Galloway Heifers^ calved* on or after Deeeniher 1, 1910, aiid hefore 
JOeceniher 1,1911. [6 entries, none absent.] 

1335 I. fj^lOJ—THOMAS Biggar & SONS, Ohapelton, Dalbeattie, for Maggie 10th of 

Ghapelton 23316, bom Dec. 20,1910 ; s. Hacdougall 3rd of Arklind 9230, d. Maggie 4ih 
of Ohapelton 18793 Excelsior 7702. „ * . , 

1338 II. (jC6.)— Robert graham, Auchonga‘!.Rel Twynholm, N B, for Nora of AuAen- 

gassel 22596, bom April 1,1911, bred by B. H. Lane, Rush Hall, Lim,\vady ; s, Oilix 
10020, d. Our Sally 18874 by Brucina 3rd of Dmmlanng 8045. . - 

1339 III. faC4.)— Thomas Hope-Bell. Morrington. Dumfrieb, for Lady Anne 2nd 22 . 511 , 
bom March 13 1911, hred by Hdgh Fraser, Arkland. Dalbeattie ; s. Macdougrtll 3rd 
of Arkland 9229, d. Lady Anne of Arkland 19537 hy Wooler 6th 8968. 

1337 E. K. & H. G.~^Robert Graham, for Xector of Auchengassel. 

Glass 178.— Galloway JSclfers^ calved on or after JDeoemlfcr 1, 1911* and 
before December 1, 1932. [0 entries, 1 absent.] 

1340 1. C^rio.)— Thomas Biggar & Sons, Ohapeitun, Dalbeattie, for Lizzie 7th of 
Ohapelton 22782, bom March 18,1012; a. Sweepstakes 10001, d. Lizzie 2nd of Ohapol- 
tou 19464 hy Lord William 7108. 

1343 H. C<e6.)—ARTHUR H. Fox-Brookbank, The Oloft, Kirksanton, Oumberland, for 
Mary of Bladccomhe 2288^ bom Dec. 17, 1911; a. Hacdougall 3rd of Arkland 9220, 
d. Lady Primrose of Castlomilk J63B0 hy Tlio PathflndiT 3ru 6991. 

1341 III. THOMAS BIC4QAR Ss SONS, for Lzzzie 8th of Ohapelton 227H1, bom 
Feb. 7, 1912; s. Sweepstakes 30001, d, Lizzie of Ohapelton 37418 hy JVofebHor of 
Tarbreoch 7097. 

1342 E. 3S. & H. 0.—ARTHUR H. Fox-BRooKBANfK, for Clara of BUckcomhe, 

Glass 174, —Galloway Dulh^ calved on or after December I, 1907, and before 
December 1, 1911, [4 entries,] 

1348 1. (j?lfl.3 —Robert graham, AuchenguRsel, Twynholm, tor Black IPrince 11622, 
boro Feh 10,1009, bred by Honry O, SttmhonB, Oiioldc'tton, Salmhury; a, H(‘ottiMh 
Chief 2nd oi OaRtlennlk 7683, d. BaronesS Olh of Quarloy 17774 hy HaRCtil 0118. 

1346 II, {jfi6.)-THOMAS Biggar * sons, Ohapelton, Dalboattlo, for Offisar 10607, born 
July 6,1908, bred by Robert J. Oalwell, BaTlyliolev, Ballynure: «, Crown Jewel 2nd 
9477, d. Maggie 11th of Tarlirooch 15460 hy OampfoUowor o<)'12. 

1347 III. (jC4.)— ARTHUR H. Fox-BROOKBANK. Tbo Oroft, Kirksnnton, Cumberland, 
for Gordon of Bla^combe 10T76, bom Feb. 35,1909; a OrUROO 3rd of Stopford 9709t 
d Dainty of Three Crofts 38174 hy Campfollower of Stopford 7476. 

1349 R. H. H. C*"-Robbrt GRAHAM, lor Wanderer. 


Glass 175 .—Galloway B%IU^ calved on or after December 1, 19X1, and 
before December 1, 1912. [5 entries, 2 absent,] 

13511. (deiO.^ABTKUR H. Fox-BrocB 3ANE The Croft, Kirksanton, Oumbtwland, for 
Banker of Barscobe 11842, born Jlarch 28,1912, bred i)y Goorgt* Robb, ^arscobe, New 
G^oway ; a. Jenkins 10862, d. Beatrice Srd of Bartcob© 22600 hy Succcsb 9205. 

1353 IL ]^BBRT Qj&AJBLAse, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Jack of Blackcombe 
11709, born Deo. 28, 1911, bred by A. H. Fox-Brockbank, The Orolt Kirksanton, 
Cumberland;«. JHacdougaU 3rd of Arkland 9229, d. Saatevc of Oraignohtou 31450 by 
^Keystone 9889. ^ 

1360 ni. U4 .)-T^mas biggar Sb SONS, Ohapelton, DaHioattie, for Bannerman of 
AneSwnhay lieg, born Feb. 9, 191R bred by James Clark, Auchenhay, Oorbock; 
a Oarisbrooke 2nd 9757, d. Cflare 2nd of Anchenbay 17958 hy Hcamp and 8196. _ 

* Z120 towards these Prizes were given by the QaRoway Cattle Society. . 
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oth(»rwi<ie stated each prize animal named below wa«i “bred by exhibitor.”] 

HigMand. 

Glass 11^,'^IIighlanA Cow» or TIeifen Qtv-miVt). 

[No entry.] 


Class 177. —Jffigklitnd jBilUs^ calved in or 'before 1912. 
[3 entries, 1 absent.] 


1356 I. (j£lO.) -Robert Qbatiam, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Donald, brindlo, born 
.Tan, 20,11)13, bred by Kenneth McDouall, Logan, Stranraer; s. Sinus 2343, d.Proiseag 
30th ol Broadalbano 6651 hy Adholach 2nd 1167. 


AyrsMres.^ 


Class 178a.— Ayrehire Cows or Heifers 
[11 entries, none absent.] 

1350 I, (jeiO.)-ALBXANDEEt Oboss, Knockdon Farm, Maybole, for Knookdon Lady 
Constance 36434, white and brown, bom Jan. 14,1910, calved June 34, M3 j«.Muir 
Royal Review 7387, d, Caroline Brd of l^nockd on 11153 oy Prince of Knockdon 3683. 

136t II. <a'6 .)—W. A J.KKRR, Old Qraitney, Gretna, Oarlmlo, tor Old Graitney Juanita 
2nd 26825. red and white, born in March, 1908, calved May 22,1913, bred by A. & W. 
Kerr; a Knookdon Admiral 6737, d Old Graitney Juanita 16879 by Sir John of Old 
Graitney 4036. 

1368 III. Robert Wilson, Manawrae. Bridge of Weir, for Manswrae Primrose 
4th 2387t. brown and white, born May 20, 1007, calve^l May 16, MS; AManawrao 
Brennan 7068, d Manswrae Primrose 16680 by Krnger of Manswrae 4373. 

1305 B. K. H. O.—W. A J. KERR, for Old Graitney Yellow Bess. 


Class 17Sb,— Ayrshire Com or Heifers (Jin-calf y 

1367 I. (j^?10.)—ROBERT WiiiSON, Manswrae, Bridge of Weir, for Manswrae Miss MoflBsit 
27900, while and brown, bom May 10, 1904, bred by James Moifat, Gciteside, 
Sanquhar; a St. Malcolm of Manswrae 4641, d, Kate 5th of Gateside 12251 by Lord 
Liunbum of Kirkchrist 2701. 

1366 II. -W. Si J. KERR, Old Groituey, Gretna, Oarlislo, for Old Graitney Soncie 
16th 20897, red and white, born In June, 1909; s. Old Graitney Lord John 7486, d Old 
Graitney Soncie 8th 19545 by Sir John of Old Qraitney 4035. 

1?60 III. U4.)-Libut,-Ool. G. j, FERaus80N-BuoHANAN,Auclientorlie, Bowling, for 
Ardyne Brown Bess 3rd 26162, brown, bom in April, 1007, bred by John McAlister, 
Ardync, Toward; «. West Newton General 6104, d Buche«\Ry A. of Mid Ascog 12398 
by Prince of Avondale 3247. 

1,368 B. K. St H. C.—Alexander Cross, Knockdon Farm, Maybole, for Knockdon 
Bloomer Sad. 


Class 179. —Ayrshire calved in or before 1912, [8 entries* 1 absent.] 


1369 IX* U6,) Jambs Howib, for Howie's Ohmax 0034> white, bom April 20,1010, bred 
by Robert OsbomA Morton Jdains, Thornhill; s, Auolienbram Pluto7541, dMorton 
Mains Polly 18304 by Gigantic Stunner of Wynbolm 3872. 


Class Yield open to Ayrshh^e Cows and Heifers entered In 

Class 178a only, [4 entries, none absent.] 

1361 L (^10.)— LIEUT,-Ool. G. j. FERGfXrssON-BUOHANAN, AuchentorllA Bowling, tor 
Anohentorlie Bella 18671, brown and whltA bom Apnl 17, 1908, cajyed Ma^ ^ 
1913; A Aucheutorlie Bum Ration 4806,4. Auohentorlie Speckie 17830 by Sir John of 
Old Graitney 4036. 


Britisli Holsteins.* 


Olau iSU^SrltUh SdUteUn Oom (in-miU), ealved in or ^fbre 1909. 
[11 entries, 3 absent.] 

1373^1. (^10.)jJoHN BRoaorn Golf^Linlm^^^dcas^r^foi^Stoflgd 
Housa Stoniidd, Bast Der^m \ a Smham, d Mother Pheebe. 


1 A20 towards these* Prizes were given bv the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 

» rfJ30 towards these JWzes and Silyer Medals for the ]^r8t Pnze winners in each 
Ola&s were given by the British Holstein Cattle Society, 



Ixxxviii Aicard of TjW Stocl' Prizes at Bristol, 1913. 


[Unle'ss otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by cxhibiior.”] 

1H72 II. U6.)-'JonN BBOMET, for Boutb Qneen »a26, black and white, born in lUOd, bii*d 
b\'Pert‘vFord.Molesci oft Grange, Beverley. • j j 

1380 III. {^e4.1-ADAM SMITH Lochlands Lai‘berl, Stirlingshire, lor Loebtonds Madge 
2142, black ana white, born Od. 17, lOOU, calved May 7, 1‘JIB; Lochlands Tfugo 
407. 

1375 E. N. Ss H. O.—A. & J. BnowN, Hodnes Farm, St. Albans, lor Hedges Miss Hook 

Glass 182. —British JSolstrin Heifers (in-milh^ calred in 1010 or 1011. 

[4 entries, 1 absent.] 

1383 I. (^10.WOHN BROMET, Golf Links Farm, T.idcastcr, lor Garton Pullpail 8151, 

black and while, born in May, 1010, lalved June 18, lOKJ, bred by Bichiird tord, 
Gorton, Driffield; s. Garton Baxcndalc 103, d, Gorton Lady Fillpail 1208 />v Park 
General Botha 549. ^ . « • 

1384 II. (£6.;-“M4J0R Oborgb 11. POWELL, Tjnewydd, Ilirwmn, Glam., lor Cymric 

Crystal 7142, black and white, lioin Jan. 13,1910, iMlved May 18, 1913; s lied or 
Macdonald 2nd, ri. Charlotte of Marden hi/ Bo\ al Duke. _ « 

138.> III. (iC4.)—B. Sbhmbr, IVigginton Lodge, T.imworth. fovWigginton Dutch Queen 
13538, black and white, born m 1911, calved May 15,1013. 

Class 183. —British Holstein Heifers^ mlml hi 1912. 

[7 entries, none absent ] 

1391 I, (4fl0 .)—Adam smith, Lochlnnds, Larbert, Slirlmgsbire, for Lochlands MonsmS 
10012, Hack and whiteToom Mav 16; s. Lochlands President 413, th Lochlands 
Madge 2442 by Lochlands Hugo 407. . . , , 

1390 II. (jee.)—ADAM SMITH, for lochlands Hetty 10006, blacknnd white, born Jan. 2; 
« Lochlands President 41.3, d. Lochlands Hilda 2431 « , 

1388 IIL (^^4.)—A. J. Brown, Hedges Farm, St. Albans, tor Hedges Mma 8852, black 
and white, born Jan. 12; s, Hodges Puresfdit 305, d. Hedges Ohiirm 1722. 

1302 E. H. & H. 0,~JiM SMITH, GreenhiU Farm, Weoldstone, lorGreenhzllMay. 


Class IZ^u^British Holstein Bulls^ eolml in or before It) 10. 

[7 entiies, 1 absent,] 

1400 1, f^10.)— Henry T Willett, Mionklon Parsonage, Eamscate tor Monkton Man 
of Kent 529, black and white, horn Det^ 12, 1908; s, Monkton John Bull 525, d. 
Monkton Molly 2994 

1394 II, (jes.)—A. & J. BROWN, Heilges Farm, St. Albans Cor Hedges Markeaton Brand 
297, black and white, bom Nov. 7, 1910; s. Hedges Hawkrigg Dukt' 203, d. Iledgen 
Bessie 1088. 

1390 HI. (ie4.)—MRS. H. MULLINER, Clifton Court, Rugby, for Bondrose Duke 3rd 937, 
black and white, bora Nov. 14,1911), br<-d hv Brncht II, Forw ood, Bt*ntlroHc (Iranjio, 
Ameisbam, Bucks.; s. Bendrose Duke 36 d. Bendrose Betsy 258. 

1395 B.H.&H.0.-W. P. OOWELL, The Lee, Elmdtm Saffinm Walden, for Melford 
Squire. 


Class 186 .—Hidstehi Jiulls^ etilrcA in 1911 or 1912. 
fl2 ontritn?, 1 abhoiit.j 

14111. t^lOJ—SiR Peter C. walker, Bt., Osniaston Manor, D(*rbv, for Osmaston 
Premierl879, black and white, bora July 21, 1911 «. Terliug MoPdirv’H Boy 729, 
d. Terlinu Dilly .8rd 3998 by Terlmg Grand Parade 703. 

1101II, (^^6.)-Arthur S. Bowbnv, Gilston Park, Harlow* lor Hodges Prince of 
Doncaster 1465, back and white,born Dec.22,1911, bred bv A J. Brown, fiodacH 
Fjtrni, St. Albans' s Park General Botha 549, d. Park Butteicup 3fi8l». 

1412 III, (£4 >—Henry A, ward, North Orawlev, Newport hignell, for Crawley 
Masrat 1147, black and w’hile, bora Dee, 19* 1011, hredbv Trevor WilIianiH, Cloek 

, Byfleet, Surrey ; a ITpton Solomon 807, d, Bondrose Beauty 211. 

1403 IV- * J* brown. Hedges Farm. St. ADiauu, lor Hedges Bonnie Laddie 

142o, bbmkand wliite^born Aug. 2,1912; a Hedges Pure split 306, d. Uedges Bonnu^ 
Annie 1698 by Hodges Havikngg Duke 293. 

1410 E, H. & H. 0;-MRS. Townshend, Gorstago Hall, Sandiwny* Ghesbire, for 
Gorstage Duke Gouda. ’ 


Class 186.— Milk Yield Prizes^ ojten to British IhUtein Com and Heifers 
entered in Classes 181 and 182 onli/» [8 entries, 2 abBent.] 

1379 1. (;£10,)~-E!. Sehmbr, Wiggmton Lodge* Tam worth, for Wigginton Maggie 13506, 
Week and white, bora m 1907, calved April 29, 1913, bred by Alfr<*a Ilutloy* 
Bockmg, Braintree. 

1384 IL ue.;—M ajor gboroe r. Powell, for Cymric Crystal, (fioe Ola»H 182.) 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. Ixxxix 


CUnlesh ()lhorwi‘'0 statod, oach prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’’] 


Jerseys.* 

N.li. -In tfu' ,)nM V OJassen, the niunh r intnUd within hjaehch aUei the mme ot an animal 
imtieati^ the nnmhe) of siteh animal tn tlw Island Herd JiooL A number icithoiit 
braehtts indientes that Hie animal ii> aijiHoed in the Enoli'ih Jcruif Bud Book. 

Class ISl.'—Jeneif f\nos (Jn-milk)^ calml hi or before 
[ir> oiitiics, 10 absent.] 

1431) I. Si Champion.‘S)—.\.iiBXANDBP MibLiflU ITallbtt, Goddm^toii, Chelsfleld, 
Ken(, tor La Franchise 3rd (vol. 22, p 314), hole colour, bom Maroli 11,1907 calved 
April 2h, 1913, bred by J? G 1). lb*noul, St. Maitm\ Jersey; e. Mabel’s Ualeig^li 9330, 
d, Mr. lb‘noul\ La Franednse (0514) F.S U.O. 

1410 II. (A‘6.) .losiiPii llRUTTON, 7 Vnnces Htreet, Teovil, for Irish Lass (vol. 18, 
p. 324), light brown, born Aug. 12,1904, calved March IK, 1013, bred bv Mrs. Mait¬ 
land Spencer, Hillylands, Oakhill, Bath; h. Emerald 7797, d Arcadia 2nd bi/ Dnke oi 
Orleans 5H08 

1427 III. (£4,) JBllbhY DB Knoop, Oftlveley Hall, Tarporley, tor Seamless (vol. 21, 
p 110), broken lawn, horn Aug 25,1900, calved April 22,101,4, bred bv K. Onbot, St. 
Clements, J(‘rKfty , «. Velveteens Lad 0102, d. Heartless (110.'>2) F.S.C. ftp Ile.iity Fox 

1129 IV, < sC3.) -Mrs. E\ t4LVN, Wot ton House, Dorking, for Wissy Maiden (vol. 22, p. 451), 
broken colour, born April 25,1907, calved June* 8,1913, bred by C. P. Messervy, Trinity, 
1 01 ^oy: s. Oonibmanon 8W5. d. Wissy («t»37) F.S.H.O. 

1438 V. (wC3,)“ ALFiXANDStt MlLLER-llALLlSTT, lor Goddington Foxglove (vol. 19, 
p.3Ull, whole i'olour, born April 21, 1005, calved April 1,1913 ; a. Flying Foam 7204, d. 
Sleadow Girl bi/ I>fism 900.5, 

1445 B. K. & H, 0.~Loud KOTUSC’ixrLB, Tung Park, Herts., for Laxton Lady, 


Class 188.—*/me// llelfera calreA hi 3010. 

[15 eutries, 4 absent.] 

1460 I(4^10,&B,K fbrOhampion.tt)““LOKDBOTllsomLD,TrJngPark,HertA„ forBnriers 
Oxford Daisy 11088.0 P,S.ir.O., whole colour, bom April 22, calved May 7,1913, bred 
by (f. ,1. t^ueree, Ht. PeltT's, jersey; s. Mon Plaisir's Wonder 1030% d. Oxford Nuriel 
(14943) P,.*s li.O. b{/ O\lord Knight 9719 

1468 II.(a*6.)-Lo»» BOTlisoiULD, for Bvelyne (10745) P.SH.O,, broken colour born 
July 21, eal vt‘d June 12,1913, bred by F. Touzel, Grouville, Jersoy. 

1170 III. (A’4.) - J, H. SMITH-BAiuiY, StowoU l^ark, Pewsoy, Wilts., ior Manviette, dark 
biwn, born Aug 2, (Mlved May 10,1913; a. Silver Fox 10097, d. Marigold (vol. 15, p.StlH) 
bo Sporti v<* 7037, 

14.58 IV. ((C3.)—jo&BPil OARSON, Orystnlbrook, Tlievdon Bois, Essex, for Glorious 
Crystal 2nd, whole colour, born Aug. 28, calved Mav 9,1013 ; s. Evernley Lad 10233, 
d Uloiious Oryntal (vol. 23, p. ,312) by OainpaniU*’s Sultan 9524. 

1459 B. B. Si H. 0. -JuHKPH OAUKos, for Xmas Bose. 


Class 189 .—ffeifprs (ifhmlllt), ralred hi 1031. 

(31 (‘iitries, 32 absont] 

1405 I. (if 10.) LoRU BOTiiKJiHLD, Trlng l>ark, Uerts^ for Boyal Lass, whole colour, 
born April H,(Mlvi*d June 7,1913; brad by H.LcM. Binot, St. Mary’s, Jersey; v, Boyal 
Guide 10077, d. J(vin<*t le 5th (12870) P.HJI.a by Venionis 8749. 

1180 11. (ifS) Mrs. (J. M. McIntosh, Havering Park, Bomlord, for Gloxalia, whole 
(* >lour, born March 25, ealvod April 17,1913, bred by James Joicey, Poult on l*nory, 
Fairtord, GIoh. ; a. Fairy’s Du<* 10597, d. Gloxinia (vol. 21, p. 310) by t'hiet Justice 713B 

1479 in. (if4,)"Mtt8, KVBbYK, Wotlon Uouhc, Dorking, for Wotton Omelette, whole 
(*rilour. bom Miiy Ifs calved May 22,1913I'^aviUou’s Noble lOOV;, d. Wotton Easter 
Kgg (vol, 23, p 44i)b// Mourier’** Sultan 10014. 

1478 IV. (ifS.)—MRS. KVBbYN, lor Wotton DaisyBohle»5vhole colour, bom Feb,9, calved 
ToM Noble 10035, d. Sweet Daisy (vol. 22, p* 4.30) by Handyman 

1107 V. (ifS.) -d, H. SMiriT-BARBY, Stowell Park, Pnwsoy, Wilts., for Last of the Lilies, 
fawn, born March 2, calv^si May 8.1913 $ &. Flour de Lys 958!}, d. Lydia Languish 
(vol. 23, p. 122) by Gay Boy 7610. 

1473 B. B. & H. 0.—EAitL OAPOGiAN, K.G,, Chilford Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, for Granxa, 
whole <*oloar, bom Fob. 13, calved June 6,1913; a. Elderberry’s Iiord 8897, d. B^e 
Mahono (vol, 22, p. 251) by Topper ^93. 


Class 190.— /lefers, rained in 1912. [23 entries, 5 absent.] 

1530 I, (jei0.)—LoiU) BOTHSOHILD, Trlng Park, Herts., lor Myrtle Blossom, broken 
colour, born May 10: a. Golden Fern’s Noble 10626, d. Bloomfield Belle 2nd by 
HaJburton’s Sultan 10634. 


1 fi30 towards these Prizes were given by the English Jersey Cattle Society, 
a Ohtunpion Prize of B6 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer in CIoBsob 187-190: 



xc Award of Live Stock Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each pnze animal named below was “bred by eshibifcor.”] 

16ia IL Cj£?6.)—MBS. Bveltn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Flip, whole colour, 
bom April 8; s. lUustnous 10289, d. Wotton Easter Egg (vol 23, p A44) tv Mounci’s 
Saltan 10014. 

1521 III, {M.h-JjGRD ROTHSCHILD, for Plymouth Girl, whole colour, bom Aug, 14; 
s Eagle’s Chief, d, Vesta’s Pl 3 nnouth by Plymouth Lad 9388 , ^ 

1505 IV. Cae3.)-nJosEPH Oaeson, Orystalbrook, Theydon Bois, Esse^, for Bright Snow¬ 
drop, white colour, bom May 10; &. Snowdrop’s Champion, d. Crystal Yosan. 

1524 V. (^€3.)—Hobaob Walkeb, Beach, Bitton, Glos, lor Fairy Queen Fem, bom 
March 22, bred by The Asylum Committee, St. Saviours, Jersey; «. Golden Fern’s 
Noble 10^8, d. Fairy 3rd by Fortarshire (2914). 

1513 R. 8s H. 0.—Oapt M. Hill, Westwood House, West Bergholt, Essex, tor 
Westwood Flora. 

Glass 191.— Mferseg Ckms or Heifers bred by 'EMbitor^ and sired 

in Great Britain or Ireland, Open to Animals entered in Classes 187, 
188, and 189 only. [15 entries, 4 absent.] 

1438 I. (jCIO.)—Albxandbb Millbe-Hallbtt, for Goddington Foxglove. (Seo Class 

1414 II*. (ire.)—EBNBST Bewlby, Danum, Rathgax, co. Dublm, for Lilac Cvol. 21, p. 349), 
nearly whole colour, bom Feb. 10, 1908, calved April 14,1913; s. Oakdale s Prmco 
9368, a. Fricanna 2nd by Leda’s Golden Lad 7568. 

1430 III. (je4 .)—Mbs. 0. M. S Bybes-MONSBLL, Dumbleton Hall, Evesham, for Fleet- 
wmg (voL 2^ p. 295), whole colour, bom Apnl 14,1909, c^ved March 18,1913 ; 
s. Monk 9353, d. Fleetwing 2nd by Hamley's Golden Lad 7534. 

1470 R. H. & H. 0.—J. H. Smxth-Babby, Stowell Park, Pewsey, for Mauviette. 

Glass 192.— Jersey Bulls^ oalved in 1908, 1909, or 1910. 

[9 entries, none absent.] 

1530 X. C^IO, & Ohanipion.i)—ALEx;ANDBBMiLLEB-HALLETT, Goddington, Chelsltcld, 
Kent, for Goddington Winks 10258. broken colour, bom July 31,1908; s* Honest Liid 
9279, d Young Winks 4th by Flower’s Hero 8713. 

1527 II. (iffe.)—Wl M. CAZALET, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, tor Highness 10641, whole colour, 
born Dee. 3, 1909, bred by F. P Helleur, St Lawrence, Jersey; s Rosobay’s Prince 
10424, d Golden Atalanta by Oakland h Sailor 9714 

131J8 III. (jff4 .)—Capt M. hill, Westwood Hou-^e, West Bergholt, Essex, tor Grown 
Pnnee 10372, whole colour, bom March 13, 1009, bred by Mrs 0. M. McIntosh, 
Havenng Park, Bomtord; 6 Jolly Jim 85li4, d. Coronation by Giey Scot 6581. 

1532 R. R. & H. 0.—Lobd ROTHSCHILD, Tnng Pai-k, Herta, for Fontaine’s Star. 

Class 193. —Jersey Bnlls^ oalved in 1911. [16 entries, 2 absent.] 

1548 I. (jCIO, & R. R. for Champion. i)-~HoBAOE WALKER, Beach, Bitton, GIoh., for 
Pallas Roble, bioken colour, bora Match It, bred by N. du Fon, Junr., J orsoy ; s. Noble 
ot Ooklandh (3809), d. Pallas 2nd by Sovereign (28,14). 

1534 Up (iC6.)--JOi>BPH BRUTTON, 7 Pnnces StreelJ Yeovil, for Pnnee Guider, grey, born 
Sept 2, bred by Mr.Eustacho, St Martin’s, Jersey; 6. Boyul Qaidt» (410 i), o, Ptiucchk 
D aisy (13447) by Halloween's Fox (3631;. 

1545 III. (jCA)—Dame Emily Frances Smyth, Ashton Court, Bristol, itir Luby, 
whole coloui, hom July 11, bred by J. Stuckey, WUare Koa, Boaford ; «. Roebotto’s 
Lass Boy 10414, d. Lulu (vol 31, p, 124), by Rubens 10080. 

1)37 XV. (^3 V—Dr H. Co]^ 9EB, Brook House, Southgate, Middlesex, for Golden Ledas 
Stockwell, nearly whole colour, bom June 1C; a. Lord StookweU9323, d. Federation 
2 na (vol 19, p. 300) by Lcda’e (iolden Lad 7568. 

1543 R. R. & E. O.—O. F. MOSLEY, Loasingham, Sleaford, for Roble Sultan's Boy. 

Glass 194.—tTcmy Bidls^ calved in 1912. [18 entiitib, 6 absent.] 

1563 I. (iClOJ—LOBD RoTHSpuaD, Turing Park, Herts, lor Oaator's Premier, whole 
colour, bom March 2o, bred by P. J. Bree, Grouvilla, Jersey; s Oombmation’s 
Premier (4669). d. Lass ot La Source 2nd (15^0) P.S.I1.0. by Golaon Castor 9249. 

1558 II. (jC6 )-ALB1 XANDBB Milleb-Hallbtt, Goddington, Ohclsheld, Ktntu for 
Goddington Roble llth, whole colour, bom April 18; a Goddington winks 10263, 
d. Goddington Bagatelle (vol 20, p. 317) by Rover ot OakUndB 8:148. 

1552 XII. (^4.)»MISS ENDERBY, Beckmgton House, Beckin^on, Bath, for Beckington 
Champion, brown, born March 20; s. Century’s Clhampion, d, Mouriur Belle 14th. 

1566 XV. (oCS.)-J n RMiTH-BAERy, Stowell Park, Pewsey, Wilts., lor Reynard the Fox, 
dark grey, bom March 26 ; s May Fox 10705, d.Matunne 2tia (vol 23, p. 361) by Oak- 
lands Sailor 9714. 

1661 R. R. & H, 0 .— Jersey db Knoop, Oalveloy Hall Torijorley, tor Oalveley Peer. 

in ^ ^ English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Bull 
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CtTnlaqs otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor.”] 

Glass TlfH Priss^s^ open to Jersey Cows aTtd IIe\fen ordered in 

Classes 187, 188, and 189 only, [2J- entiles, 4 absent.] 

1 tiS I. (jeiO.)-LOBD nOTUSOUlLD, Tnng Par^k, Hcrta, lor Laxton lady (vol. 23, p. 335) 
whole colour, bom Doc. 5,1906, calved Moich 21, 1913, bred by 0 Benest, Trinity, 
Jersey ; a. Laxton 9il07, d Lady Warwick (10788) P S.O. hy Picton 3;d 0986 

1450 II. (£6.)~J. H. Smiph-BAERY, Stowoll Park, Pewsey. Wilts for Marionette CvoL 
18, p. 350), dark tawn, bom Oct. 3, 1904, calved Peb. 13, 1913; a. Gay Boy 7610, d 
Mangold hy Spoitivo 7087 

Ull III. (jC4.)--J. H. Smith-Bahry, for lUew Tear’s Gift (vol 31, p. 383), civam, bom 
Jan 1,1907, calved Jan. 16,1913; a. Oxford Sunbeam 8650, d, Leylands Gift hy Lord 
Charles Bereslord 5961 

1448 B. N. & H. 0.—J H. Smith-Barrt, for Caprice. 


Guernseys.^ 

N,B,’~‘Unle8a oth&runse stated^ the nutnibm refer to the JShtgllsh Quemsey jSerd Booh 
Class 196.— Qmrimy Cosjos calved in or before 1908. 

[14 entries, 3 absent.] 

1681 I. (jfilO.)—O anon S. B. Rapylbs-PLIITT, Nan8awsan,Ladock, Cornwall, for Ladock 
Princess 7833. fawn and white, bom Jan. 9,1907. calved April 15,1913; t. Trewmee 
True Boy 1728, d, Ladock Ldy 6940 hy Hnrto of Ohitral 1182 P S., R,G.A.S. 

1570 11. (jC6.)—Sib Eybrard a. Hambro, K.O.V.0., Hayes Place, Hayea Kent, for Wena 
6700. rod and white, bom March 2, 1900, calved Uilay 4,1913, bred by R. Herivel, 
Alderney; s Liberty, d. Daisy 1st 

1677 III. (ifLl—H. F, l*LtrMFrRB, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, for Ashbnmham 
Amabel 7153, red and white, bom June 6,1907, calved March 26.1913, bred by the 
late Bari of Ashhumham, Batila Sussex; a. Chormant of the Gron 1809, d. 
Darling Mabel 5083 hy Compact 106^ P S., B.G.A-S. 

1569 B. N, Sa H. O.—SiR HVBRABD A. Hambro, K O.V.O., for Itchen Lady May. 

Class XVt,--^0Her7isey Cows or Seijes^s (hi^mil/t)f calved iti 1909 or 1910. 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

3688 I. (m)-J F. remnant, M.P, The Grange, Twyford,Berks, for Treacle 3rd 8280, 
dark fawn and wfajto, horn Jan. 14.1909, calved April 26,1913, bred by J. E, Borrer, 
Angeston, Dursley; a King Cup 1850, d, Swoetsome 2nd 6014 by Milford Easter Gilt 

1586 II. Sir FiVBRARD A. EAMBBO,K,O.V.O«EayeR Place, Hayes, Kent for Hayes 

Express 6th 8650, fawn and white, bora May li, 19TO, calved May 16,1913 ? s, H^es 
Blanch 2034, d Hayes Express Jrd 7296 by Coronation Kmg 1656, 

3587 III. (<C4.)—CANON S. 31. 31APFLES-FLINT, Nansawsan, Ladock, Ooraw<ill, for 
Ladock Beauty 8136, fawn and white, bom Jan 22,1909, calved April 27 3913; e. 
Brave Boy 3ra 1906, d, 31.adock Lass 6039 hy Squire ol the Sages iMS P ti , ItG.A.S. 

1682 B. N,. & H, 0.-MRS. It 0. BAINBRIDGB, Elfordleigh, inympton, Devon, for 
Elfordlmg'h Judy 2nd. 

Class IdS,^C‘wernsey Jleifers^ calved in 1911. [13 entries, S absent] 

1692 1. (iClO.) -Rm EVKRARD A. HAMBRO, R:,0.V,0„ Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent for 
Hayes Polly 9000, fawn and white, bom May 6; a Guiding Star of Les Belles 
2293. d, PoUy of La Croix 9th 7414 hy Antonio 1733. , ^ 

1001 II. Frank Puatt-BARLOW, Lynchmere House, Haslomere, for Violet of 


1693 III. <^4.)-"RrH Everard aT Hambro, K,0,V.O„ Milton Abbey, Blandford. for 
Milton Blue Bell 3rd 8101, fawn and white, bom Sept.1: a Hayes Briar 2nd 2144 
d, Milton Blue Bell of the Spurs let 7779 5yLorcl Mar 1737 P S., B G A.a 
1690 E. K. & H. 0.—G. F, FERRANB, Morland Hall, Alton, Hants, for Endey Belle 2nd. 

OlasB lB^,‘^6l/t6ernsey Meifers^ calved itt 1912. [18 entries, 2 absent] 

1617 I, (jC10.)-FBANk Pratt-BAR3:.ow, 3>nohmere House, Haslemera for Lynchmere 
Mefi^v Sweet 2nd 9572, red, bom July 21; e. Raymond of the Vrongue 2361, 
d Olatiord Meadow Sweet 8016 hy ^eftain 63 F.H, A.G.AS.. ^ ^ ^ 

1606 IL (<ee.)-SlR EVERABD a. hambro, K.O,V.O , Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent forHayes 
Rose 2nd 9495, fawn and white, bom July 3Xj a Oharmaut 4th of the Gron 2X24, 
d Rose des Houards 52nd 6701Loyal of the Gron 2056, ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

i60B Ill. t-e4.)-"SiR EVlBEABn A. HAMBRO, K.av,On for Hayes Boh 3rd WfiS, fawn pd 
xghi^b^^May IX; a. Oharmant 4th of the Gron 21^ d Bob Slat 8383 hy Iioyal of 


1 £40 towards ithese Prizes were given by the English Guernsey Oatsfle Society. 
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[TTnlcss otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “biod b> ("tbibilor.’*] 

1607 IV. (£3.')—Sir EveRARD A. HAMBRO, K.O.V.O., Milton Abliey, Ultnulforcl, for Milton 
Duchess of the Ohene 7th {*590. tawn and white, born March 0 ; s IT lyos Briar ilnd 
214i, tl Milton Duchess of the Chene 2nd 7780 hif Milton Pnnco 1870. 
loot B. Kf. & H. 0.—W. H N. GObOHEN, Durrington House, JTarlow, for Juno of La 
Ville. 


Class Guernsey Bulls, calved in 1908, 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

[9 entries, none absent.] 

1632 I. <jei0.)~-SlR EyBEARD A. HAMBRO. KC.V.O, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, for 
Flora’s Eaymond 2585, fawn and white, boin April 7,1911, bred by F. Lc P.irmentier, 
Effards Ca‘'tel, Guernsey; s. Raymond of the Preid -tth 1911 P.S., R.(a. A S., </, Flora 
3rd ot the Efiarils 3153 P S., B-G A.8. 

1620 11. (sCS.I—Mrs. R. 0. Bain BRIDGE. ElfordleiKh, Plympton. for Raymond's Joe 
2362. orange lawn and white, bom April ,30,1910, bred by J. Le Pago, Ncu\e Maison, 
Cnstel, Guernsey : s. Raymond of the Preel 4th 1911 P.R, B.a,A.S., d. Bon Ks>oir 9th 
4r>4'>P.S.. R.G A.R. 

1021 III. G. F. F ERRAND, Morland ITalL Alton, ior Ohieflain of Ilawkley 2238, 
fawn and white, born Dec, 14, 1909. bred by Peter Mihv, Puluis, St. Sampsons, 
Guernsey; s. Galaxy's Sequel 1539 P,S, RG.AS., d. Dolly ot Pulias 3180 F.S., 
R.G.A S , &v Loyal ol the Oapelles 1267 P S, R.G.A S. 

1026 R, R. St H. 0.—G. Oaket, Row Gardens Wood, Oharlwood, Surrey, for Brittle- 
ware Robin 2nd. 


Class 201.— Guernsey Bulls, calved in 1912. fll entries, I absent.] 

1637 I. (iClO.)—H. F. Plumptre, Goodnostone Park, Canterbury, for Royal Sequel 2nd 
2639, fawm and white, born Aug. 22; a Royal Sequel 2511, d. Ranunculus Utli 82ir» bu 
Golden Noble 1930. 

1836 II. (ire.)—H. F. PLuaiprRB, for Golden Gasket 8rd 2586, lawn born May 23; a 
Golden Casket 2138. d. Muriel 22nd 7023 bu Roland ol Senviev\ lOth 1021. 

1681 III. (ir4 .)—Sib Everard a. Hambro, K.O.V.O., Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, for 
Hayes Cherub 3rd 2595, lawn and white, born May 29; a Hayes Cherub 2nd 2295, 
d. Snow drop 7887 .Turn bo 69 F S., R.Q A S. 

1630 R. R. St H. O.—W, H. N. GOSOUEN, Durnngton House, Harlow, lor May’s 
Governor. 


Class 202 .—JlilJi Yield Brizes, open fo Guernsey Cows and TTeifers entered in 
Classes 198 and 197 only. [13 ontriea, 2 absent.] 

1574 I, (jCIO.)-Sir Henry F. Lbnnard, Bt, Wiekham Court, West Wickham, Kent, 
for Wickham Fancy 2nd 7133, fawn and white, bom Nov .3,1906, calved March 28, 
1913, hied by H. Ru-sell, Wood Lodge, West Wiekbain ; s. Hanbury 1669, d. Doulla 
Galla's Fancy 36tl P «, R.G.A.S. 

1581 II. ANON S R Uapfles-Flint, for Ladock Princess (Set* Class 196 > 

1568 III. (ir4.)—w T. CURTIS, Fitziiella, Ewell, Surrey, for Polly 3rd of the Mill 6530 
P H, B G A S., light fawn, bora Oct. 9,1965, calved March 24,1913, bred by J. Martin, 
Kings Mill. Castel, Guernsey; s. Golden Hero 1567 P.S., R.G.AH., d, PtilU 2iid of the 
Mill 2749 P.Sm R.G A.S. 

1588 R. R. St n. 0.-J. F, REMNANT, ALP., for Treacle 3rd. iSeo Class 197.) 


Kerries.' 

/»fhp Kerry Classes, the number inserh'd wUhtn hrnekets ttjter the no me oj an tmimttl 
indieates the number of such animal in the Irhh Retry Herd Book* A number 
without braekets Indieates that the animal is registered In the English Rerry Herd 
Book. 

Class 203.— Cows QfhmilJt), ealred in or kef ore 1909* 

[11 enbricH, 2 abwent.] 

1613 I. <iriO, St Champion.®)—L Currie. Minley Manor, Parnborougb, IlantH, for 
Minley Mistress 1253 F.S., born in 1908, cidved May 23, lid3, breeder nnkiniwn 
1646 II. Uf}-R.T^ Robertson, The Co Dublin, for Walton Can 

Gan 93o, born in 1905 culved May 24,1913, bn»edor unknown. 

1642 III. (^4.J;--L Cu:^IB. for DuY Rosebud <1370), bora Deo. 10, 1906, calved May 5. 
1913, bred by J. NeiU, The Park, Killantey; s. Duv Daniel (690), d. Duy Divine (3^11) 
F.S. 

16-49 R, R. St H, G,—T. WAITE, Highlands, Rodhill, for Kilmorna WaterviUe let. 

I E15 towards these Prizes werp given by the English Kerry and Dexter OatUo 
^ Bogli* Kerry and Dester Oattle Sa-iety for (lui Iwrt 
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[Unless otlu‘rwiso staled, each prize animal named below was “bi*(‘d by exhibitor”! 

Glass 204.— Ilei/ppg ealml hi 1910. 

[2 eulrieR, lunu* alwnt.] 

im I. f;C]0.)“H.TAiT l?onERTRON,Thonuteb,Malaliide. Co Dublin, lor La Mancha 
Rag Time, bom m I'.MO, c ilvtd M*iy 1,1,1913, bn'oder unknown. 

Glass 205.—A>m/ JIoifevH^ calppd hi 1911 or 1912. 
fr> entries, 1 absent.] 

Itlo? I. (i£*10.)“R. TAIT Robertson, The niit«*h, Malahule, Co. Dublin, lor La Mancha 
Patricia, born m 1911, bi oedi r unknown. 

1C51 II, (€6.)-A. AliTUtm Lvlb, Reel TIouso. Aniersbam Common, Bucks, Lor Doreen, 
born May lf>, 1911;«? SliamuN th Norah. 

1956 III. (£4.)-Tub DU(MIBSS OF NEWCASTLE, Hardwick Grinwe. Clumber Paik, 
WorkMip, for Hardwick Jeame 3rd 1191, bom April 18,1911;« Kilmoma Duke 18th 
212, rf. Hardwick Jeanle 579 F.S 

Glass 206.— Bulh, ealml hf 1908, 1900, 1010, or 1911. 

[7 on tries, 1 absent.] 

16.18 I, & R. N. fbr Ghanipion.n—J ohn L Ames, Thistleyhaugh, Longhorsiey, 
lor La Mancha Lifeguard 28 k born April 27,1011, bred by R. Tint RolMutson. Tho 
Hutch, Mulahido; &. Li. Mancha Mr. Dooley 2.17 tf. OastlelouKh Duv (3.183) by 
Killeafiv (5,10). 

liKil II. (jCe.)—'!’ WAITE, Hufhlands Redbilbfor Mangerton Ghief 281, bom March 4 
1911; s. Kilmonm Duke 17th 251, d, Duv Davlmpi 2nd 136.1 by Duv Danud <190) 

1661 III. (4f4.)—li. 'TAIT IIODERTSON, The ITutcli, Mahibulo, Co. Dublin, lor Oastlelough 

' Duke (711), born April 1.1,1911, bred by Jolni Hilliard. Lake Hotel, KiUarncv; La 
Mancha Air. Dooley (700), d Oa-itlelouKh Hawthorn tu.18‘,b by Duv Daniel (.190). 

1663 R.lir. & H. G.-T. WAITE, for La Mancha Mr. Dooley. 

Glass 207.— MiJ7t YtpJtf Prizpn^ open to Krrry Powa and Ifpifem entered in, 
Harm 20.3 ami 204 only. [7 entries, I absent.] 

1049 I. < 4rl0.)—T. WAiTK, Hifthlands, Ucdhill, for Rilmorna WaterviUe 1st (3104), horn in 
1900, e.Uvod Feb. 17,1913, breeder unknown. 

1042 II. (a6*6.)--L. OcrunrE, tor Duv Rosebud. (Sec Class 203.) 

1613 XII. (i’4.)*~L (’tinRIB, tor Mmley Mistress. (See Class 203.) 

1947 R. N. & H. 0.—Rdmund Royds, M,X^ lor Oaythorpe Kitty. 


Dexters.” 

7w tlip Dpvter Clas<iP8^ the nnmber implied wdhln hraoKeh uffirthe namt of an animal 
indtpaie»the nimher ofmii animal in the Irish Dexter Herd Dook. A nmnbtr with¬ 
out braehPts indieatis that the animal is r&ilsfered in the lEmUsh Tkxter Herd HooL 


Glass 208 .—Dpoirr Cows (in-mil^'), paired hi or he/ore 1901). 

[12 on tries, 3 abRcnit.] 

19711. (jtllO.l—TllE TfON. Mrs. CLAITD POUTMAN, CJoldlcote, Htrat ford-ou-Avon, for . 
La Mancha Hard to Find 3238, rod, born April 9, 1991, (‘alvcd March 13.1913, bred 
by it. Tait Ri)I)ertHon, Tht» Huteb, Mnlahide; s. La Mancha What Next 270, d. La 
mneha Dolly Duv Dr<‘am 1185 F.B. 

1969 II. (iC6.) -IDS Majesty the King Hniulrin^bum, for Dinah 2917, hlack, bom in 
1907, <*alvod Mav 2.1, IlHJl, brc(‘der unknowm. 

3972 III. (jC4.)--H. Martin (Huns, B,irrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Buttercup 2nd 
1728, black, born .Tune 4, 3909, calvtKl May 4,10 3; /t Barrow Count 383. d. Barrow 
Bui torcup 1970 FX 

3970 R. BT. & H. 0.**BALDOMERO DEBBRTODANO, Oowbridgo House, Malmesbury, for 
Oowbridge Enid. 

Class 209.— l7p{fprH(Jin’-mil'k\ paired in 1910. [9 ontrisH, 1 absent,] 


1078 I. (;eiO.)-LTBr)T-OOL. TUB HON. BEN BATHURST, M,P., The Cranh.ims, (krencos- 
ter, for Alpha, blatdc, born July 14, calved May 18,1913; «. Dick 2nd 429, d, Hope by 
Good Luck 3:17. 

1082 It (£*6 ,)-Tue Hon Mrs, Claud Portman, Goldicoto, Stnitford-on-Avon, for 
Black Child 2903,3)lack, born in Aug., c’alvcd March 24,1913, breeder unknown, 

1980 III. (je4.)-n. MVUTIN Gibbs, Barrow Court, Bristol, for La Mancha Dodo 3062 
F.S, black, bom in 3910, calved May 3-1,191B, breeder unknown. 


1079 R, H. & H. 0.-H MARTIN GIBD8, for Barrow Fair Maid 2nd. 


I OhfUlt'ngo Cup given by the Buglish Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society for the best 
Animal 203-209 ^ « 

I i 4516 towards these Prizes were given by the Bngliah Kerry and Dexter Cattle 
Society. 
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CITnle <?9 otherwise stated, eacli prize animal named below was “bred bv oxbilntor 

Glass 210 ,—jDeHer Heifers^ calved 1911 fir 1012. [13 entries, none absent.] 

1688 1. (£10, k B. N.for Ohampion.^)— Baldomero db BbbtoDxVNO OowbndHo IToiise, 
Malmesbury, ior Oowbridge Flirt 2nd 1869, black, boin May filh, 1911 ; a Oowbndge 
ftir Dandy 428, d Oowbiidge Flirt 1752 6v Oowbxidge Gonei il 385 

1687 II. (£6.)-HlS Majesty the king, Sandnngbain, lor black hoifor, bora m 1911, 
bleeder unknown. « , 

1697 III.(£4.)--T.HOGGROBBBTSON,LaManoha,Malah\de,Oo Dubb^ forCastlelough 
Plum (2624», black, bom May 9 1911, bred by John Hilliard, L.iko Hotel, Killainey, 
s Plantol (564), d. Castlelough Blackberry (2438) by Goit Sam 2nd (568) 

1691 R. H. & H. O.—H, martin Gibbs, Barrow Court, Biistobfoi Barrow BmeraM 3rd, 
black, bom May 13, 1911; s. Barrow Bacchus 419, d. Barrow Emerald 2nd lb,u hy 
Barrow Captain. 

Class 211 .—Dexter DulUj calved in 1908, 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

[11 ehtries, 1 absent.] 

1099 I. (£10, k Champion.'^)—HIS Majesty the king, Sandringham, for Jack Robin 
507, black, bora m 1910, breeder unknown. _ , 

1702 II. (£6.)—Baldomero db Bertodano, Oowbridgc Hou'^o, Malmesbury, for 
Oowbndgc Hero -^5, black, bom m March, 1909, breeder unknown. 

1700 III. (£4.)—His majesty the King, tor Robin Hood 489, black, born m 1909 
breeder unknown. 

1705 R. H. k H. 0.—H. 3VIARTIN GiRBS, Barrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Orphan. 

Class 212 .—Jlilk Yield Prizes^ open to Dexter Chios and Heifers entered 
in Classes 20$ and 209 only. [8 entries, 2 absent.] 

1666 I. (£10.)— His majesty the King, for Dinah, (Sec Class 208) 

1671 II. (£6.)— Baldombro db Bbrtodano. Oowbndge House, Malmesbury, for 
Oowbridgc Sbelah 1875 F.S., black, bora m March 1909, calved Juno 9, 1913, brooder 
unknown. 

1677 III. (£4.)—His majesty THE KING, for Dusky 2018, black. Ixira in 1910, calved 
March 1,1913, breeder unknown. 

1673 R. N. & H. O.—H. Martin Gibbs, Barrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Duchess 3rd. 


Dairy Cattle.^ 

Glass 213.— Dairy Cows Qin-mil?&)^ calved in or lefore 1909. 

[8 entries, 1 absent.] 

1713 I. {£10.)—R. "W, Hobbs & Sons, Kelm'^*ott, Ledilode, for Helpmate llthtShort- 
hpin), loan hoin Oct. 2t, 1908, calved May 28, 1913; a Baron Waterloo 01210, d. 
Helpmate 4lh hy Troi m 73777 

1715 II, (£6.)—Jambs vSheppy, Rcdlynch f*nrk, Oht‘wton Koyn^ham, Brislol, lor 
Ohewton Melody (Shorthorn), red bom Jan.2,1907, calved Jano IJ, 10(3; v, Kiahumo 
L ivcnder, d. Melody 

1712 III.(£4.)-JoiinEvens,B urton,Lincoln,lorOliffconBeauty(UncH.lb«l Shorthorn), 
bom m 1997, c rl\od March 30,1913, bred by W. R. Scorer; ». Stainton Lancttr 201)0. 

1714^ R .H. C.—Henri' Matthews, Down F.inn, Wintorbournis Bristol, lor 


Cflasa 214. — Dairy Com O';?-?////!*), ealred in or after 1919, 

[5 entries, none al>seut ♦ ] 

1720 Ij£ip.)-’R W Hobbs k sons, Kolmscott, Lechhrdo, for Souvenir (vol. 57, t> 
U33) (Hhorthorn), while, born May 2(), 1910, calved Jtmt» 11. 19i:i, bred bv Lord 
5. Dreadnoufllrt 102040, d.Grll 2nd ft// BtanIcy 77954. 
1719 II. (£6.J-nJoiiN Evens, Burton, Lincoln ior Burton Patty 3rd(LrncM, RctlSliort- 

h Mr Gilliait, Poltorluunworth ; 

» Field Cornet 251.5, d by Burtevan 2122 

1722 III. (£4.)-J^ES FliMPPY, Rodlyneh Park, Ohewton Keynsham, Bristol, ior 
Model Maid 2nd (Shorthorn), roan, bora May 20, 1910, calved May 27, 1913: s, 
Woolmer s Victor 5th, d. Model Maid by Cadet 83010, 

1718 R. N. & H. 0.—JOHN EVENS, for Burton Amy 2nd. 


A English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society lor the best 

giV(‘nL by the Bnstol Local Oomimttec. 
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[CTnless otherwise staiod, each pnzo animal named bolow was “bred by esbibitor.”] 

Buttor T6StS.^ [66 entxies, 8 absent.] 

Glass 216a.— Cows eji^oeeiing 1)00 ll, lire loeit/H, 

OH I. <>C15.)-nLBNllY Nebsuam, tor Oanwick Cherry 2nd. fSee Glass 119.) 

34 W II. & B. M,-*)- J IX. Smith BAXtHy, Stowell Paik, Pewsoy, Wilts, ior Caprice 
(vol. :10, p. 27:0, lawn, bom July 28, 1905, calved Peb. 1, 1933; s. Oxford Sunbeam 8650, 
t1 Captious by Oeonn us L ul 6i62. 

1574 III. (A'5.)—8m IlBNBY P, LBNNABD, Bt , lor Wickham Fancy 2nd. (See Class 202.) 

Class 216b.— not ejrcepding 900 lb» hve weight. 

1445 I. (jC 15, & Cr. M.-*)— Loud Eothsohild, for Barton Lady. (See Class 195.) 

1450 n. (jClO, k S. M.^)— J n. Smith-BAERY, ior Marionette. (See Class 195) 

1451 111. (dCS.) J. II SMiTH-BAimY, lor New Tear's Gift. (See Class 195) 


SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. 

Class 216.— Qjrford Down Shearling Dams. [16 entries, none absent.] 
1734 1. (jCIO), So 1735 II, (jC5.)—JAMBS IIorliob:, Cowley Manor, Cheltenham 
1731 III. (j1'3), So 1733 B. N. & H. C.-^JAMBS T, Maisoy Hampton, Pairiord, Qlos. 

Class 217. -Oji*ford Down Dam ZamhJ [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

1748 I. (itlO.)—H. W STILGOB, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1746 II. (jCLi—THOMAS KIOU, Aldswortli, Northloaoh, Glos, 

1741 III. (<63.)-JAMBS T. JIOBB^ Mawey Hampton, Pairiord, Glos. 

1739 R. N. & H. C.—GKORGB ADAMS & SONS, Eoyol Prize Farm, Parin^don. 

Class 218. —Three Oxford Down Dam Lambs. [8 entries, none absent.] 
17511, (iClO.)— Jambs T. Hobbs, Maisoy Hampton, Pairford, Glos. 

1751II. (X'5.)-*W, J. P BBADXNGd: SONS, liectory Fatm, JUinKiord, Le(‘hlade. 

1749 in. (AS.)—Gborgb Adams & Sons, Boyal Pnze Farm, Paringdun. 

1766 R. N, H. G.-TnoMAS Rian, Aldsworth, Northleach, Glos. 

Class 219. —Three Oxford Down Shearling Mwes. [8 entries, none absent.] 
1760 1. (AlO.)- Jambs T UobbS, Maisey Hampton, Fauford, Glos 
1762 II. (A6), A1763 R. S, & H. 0.—JAMES XIOBLlOK, Cowley Manor, Cheltenham. 

1769 in, < A3.)-Miss Alice DE BothsoihlD, Waddoedon Manor, Aylesbury. 

Class 220. ^Three Oxford Down fiJwe Lambs. [9 entries, none absent.] 

1767 I. (ATO.)-Jambs T. Hobbs, Mainey Hampton, l^airford, Glos. 

1773 n. (AS.) -IX W. SiTLGOE, TheGroun<K A<ldorbury, Banbury. 

1765 in. (es.) OBOUGE ADAMS <h SONS, Boyal Prize Farm, Panni^don. 

1769 R. N. & H. 0.—Jambs HoitLiOK, Cowley Manor, Cheltenham. 


Sliropsliires/ 

Class 221.— Wiropshlre Two-S/tear Dams. [U entries, none absent.] 

1787 1. (jCIO), & 1786 R. N, U H.O.—ALFRED TANNBK, Shmwardme, Shrewsbury. 
1775 n. (A6 .)«FbaNKBIBBY, HardwiokeGranjm, Shrewsbury. 

1782 in. (AS.)—MRS. W. F, INGB, Thorpe Hall, Tamwortb, lor Thorpe Templar, 
1784 IV. (A2.)—Thomas H. Minton, J^ntiord, Shrewsbury. 

Class %Z%.-^Shropshire Shearling Ham. [21 entries, 3 absent,] 

1788 I. (AlO) So 1789 11. (A6,)—A, S. BERRY, ShonwtoneHalljldchfleld. 

1797 ni. (A3.)-LORD RICHARD CAVENDISH, Holker Hall, Oark-in-^artmaL 
1806 IV. (A2 )— ALFRED TANNER, Shrawardina Shrewsbury. 

1793 R. N. & H. 0.—BIOHARD E.BIROH, Bryn Buryn, Oolwyn Bay. 


1 Prizes given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. ^ 

* Gold Mod^ Silver Medal, and Bronze Medal given by the Bnslish Jersey Cattle 

Society for the throe Jersey aniu^ obtaining the greatest numbw of points in the 
Butter Testa ^ u a * ^ 

* 246 towards these Prizes were given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Asaoe^^ 
tion. 
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[Unless otliei wise st.ited, each prize tiuinittl named below was “bred bj oi^hibitor."] 


Glass 228.— Five tihi'opahirc Sht'arhng Tiama. [11 oiilrics, 1 aliseiiUj 

1814 L /^15.)-MRb. W F. Inge, niorneUill, TamwoiUi 
1818 11. <^10.)~ALP11ED Tanner, Shrawanlme, Rhrewsbur\. 

Islu HI. (£*5 .)—Thomas S. MINTON, Montford, Shre\\sbiiry. 

18i:s IV. <£% J—Lord Riuhabo cavendish, Ilolker Hall, Cark-m (Jaitmel. 

1811 E. N. & H. O.-liiCH VRD R. BIRlH, Bryn Ruryn, Colwjn Biy. 


Class 224.— lliree Shcop'^hlfe Hum LamVs, [10 entries, I absent.] 

Ib2rt I. (^10.)—ALFRED TANNER, Shrav at dine, Shrewsbniy. 

1820 II. (.jt'S.)—R ichard R. birch, Bi\n Buivn, Col^vn Bay. 

1820 III. (jsrs.)— Edward Nock, llarnnston Hall. Shilnal 
1S25 IT. -THOMAS S MINTON, Montioid, Shrewsbury 

1821 R. K. & H. 0.—KENNETH W. MtLNEs, fitanway Manor, Oliiirch Slrelton. 


Glass 225.—77/r^e SinH)}Hh‘nr ShearUng Mtorn, [U entries, 2 absent.] 

1830 1. (jelO),Ai 1837 III. < £3. )-KENNETH W MiLNBS,St.mway Manor, Oliurch fcJiretton. 
18:19 II. (£5.) -ALFRED I'ANNEB Shiawar<lim‘, Shrewsbury. 

1838 E. K. & H. 0.-Thomas S Minton, Monttoid, Shrewsbury. 


Glass 226.— Three CihrojMre Ewe Lambs. [8 entries, 2 absent.] 
1811 I. (£riO.)— Richard E. birch, Bryn Euryn, Colwyn Bay. 

18ir) IL C£5.) “hDWVBD Nook, Harrington Hall, Shitnal. 

1847 III. (£3.)-ALFRED TANNER, Shriiwnrdini', Shrewst)ury. 

1844 E.11I. & H.C.—THOMAS S. MiNTON, Monllord, Shrewsbury. 


Soutlidowns. 

Class 227.— Siiuihdaw?i Two Shear Harns.^ [12 entries, 1 absent.] 
1852 I. (£10, & Ohampion.5)—0. R W. Adbanb, Babrabam Hall, Cambridge. 

1857 II. I£5.)-SIR Jeremivh Colman, Bt., Gat Ion Park, Surrey 
1800 III. (£3.J—DERMOT MoOalmont, Newmarket. 

1858 E. N. & H. 0.—P. H. JENNINGS, Oockfiold Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Glass 22 ^.—Southdown Shearling Hams. [10 entries, 1 a])spnt,] 
18(»8 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.***)—W, M. Oaz; vlbt, Fairlnwno, Tonbridge, 
1869 II,U*5).—SIR Jeremiah Colman, Bt, Gatton 3*ark, vSurrey, 

1879 III. (£3.)—JvMEbR. West, Aiseot Park, Stratlord-ou-Avon 
1861 IV. < £2.>—HIS Majestv the KING, B.mdnnglmm. 

1875 R. K. & H. 0.— UERMIIT McCALMONT, Orocktords, Nowmnrkei. 


Class 229 ,—Three Southdown Shearling Hams,^ [0 entries, none absent.] 

Ihsfl I. (£10), A; 18S5II. (£5).—HiR JEREMIAH OoLMAN, Bt., Gallon I»ark, Surrey. 
1887 III. < *£3). -Frederick H. Jennings, Oucktield ICull, Bury Si Edmunds. 

1881 E. K. & H. 0. W, M. CA2 VLET, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 


OIasb *ZZ0,^Three Southdown Htfm Lambs, [10 entries, 1 absent.) 

389l> 1. (£10).- HERMOTMcCiLMONr, ("rocklords Newniarkt'i. 

189J II. (£5.)—SIR Jeremiah Oolm-vN, bt, Gntton Park, Surrey. 

189, > III. (£3.)— Freddhick H Jennings, {^oekiitdd Hall, BuryKt. Edmunds. 
1898 E. N. & H, 0, James ll, west, Alscot Park, Slratlord-on-Avoii. 


Glass 231.— 77iree Southdown Shearling Ewes, [7 eiitrios, 1 absent.] 

1900 I. <£10. & Champion, ‘)—Hts MxURsrv the King, SimdrinKham. 

1904 IL (£6.)— Frederick JI. Jennings, Coekileld Hall, Bury st. Edmunds. 
1902 III. (£3.)—SIR Jeremiah Colalvn. Br., Uutton Park, Surrey. 

1901 E. K. Ss H. 0.—E \RL CadogaN, K.G, OuUord Hall, Bury St, Edmunds, 


Glass 232 .—Three Southdown Ewe Lambs. [9 entries, 3 alxseiit.] 
19121. < £10, & E. K. for Champion, 0—HBRMOT McOALMONT, Newmark<*t, 
Hv ^ f H. Jennings, CockJleld Hidl, Bury St. Edmunds. 

1909 III, <£3,)—iSiE JeREMI vh COLMAN, Bt., Gatton Par^ Surrey. 

1900 E. K. & H. C.-IHS Majesty the Kin< 4, Sandringham. 


I ^ given by the Southdown Sheep Society, 
in Olasa^®*^^ and^^8^^^*^ Southdown Sheep Society for the best liam 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 


Hampshire Downs. 

Class 7/SZr-lIampsh\fe Down TioihShear Mams.'^ [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

1919 I. UlO.)—H enry 0. Stephens, Oholderton Lodge, RUisbury. 

1916 II (^5), & 1917 R. N. & H. 0.— Oapt J. A. MORRISON, Berwick House, Hindon, 
Salisbuiy. 

Glass Bowyi Shearliti^ Bams, [16 entries, 2 absent.] 

19221. (iClO.l—ALPRED E. BLACKWELL, The Home Farm, Ohipperfleld, King’s Langley, 
tor Best Man. 

1933 II. (jffS.)—T he noN. Mrs. PLBYDELL-BOXJYERIB, OolesluU House, Highworth 
Wilts 

1939 III. Ci?3.)~-0AI»T J. A. MORRISON, Berwick House. Hmdon, Salisbury. 

1921 R. H. & H. 0.—J Edward Baigbnt, Westend, Froyle, Alton, Hants 

Glass 285 .—Hampshire Down Bam Zambs, [20 entiies, 1 absent.] 

1963 I. (jCIOjI & Ohampion.^l—HENRY 0 Stephens, Oholderton Lodge, Salibhury. 

1947 II. (jffS.i)—O apt. j a. Morrison, Berwick House, Hmdon, Salisbury. 

1938 III. (ir8.0—ALFRED B BLACKWELL, The Home Farm, Ohipperfleld, King’s 
Langley. 

1952 IV. Hon. MRS. Pleydell-Bouvbrie, Oole&hiU House, Highworth, 

Wilts. 

1949 V, (jC2.)— Donald Nicoll, Burnt wood, Winchester. 

1965 R. H, & H. C.—B. J. WATERS, Flamstone, Bishopstono, Sahsbury 

Glass 236.— 'J7irpe BanqMre Down, Bam Lambs, 

[15 entries, 4 absent.] 

1966 I. <£10t & R. K. for Champion.'*)-D onald Niooll. Burnt wood, Winchester 
1966 II. (ie6.)-0APT. J. A Morrison, Berwick House, Hmdon, Sahsbury, 

1969 in. U‘8.)—Henry 0 Stephens, Oholderton Lodge, SiUisbury. 

1971IV. (jC2.)—B J Waters, Flamstone, Bishopstone, Salisbury. 

1960 R, H. & H. 0 -SIR Gborgb A. OooPER Bt, Hursley Park, Winchester 
Glass 237.- Three Hampshire Down Bam Lambs {Bmrioe), ^ 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

1973 I. -Ernest albert Edney, Five Heads Farm, Homdean, Hants. 

1976 il, A. G Troup, Dogdean, Salisbury. 

1978 HI, (jC8.W G. WILLIAMS, Pondlcv Manor, Tnng. 

1972 IV. Edward Baiobnt, Westend, Froyle, Alton, Hants 

1977 R. N. & H. C.—G OAINBS WATERS, Burcombo Manor, Salisbury. 

Class 238 ,—Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes, [8 entries, none absent.] 

1979 I, C£10\ & 1981 R. K, & H. C.—J. EDWARD Baiqent, Westend, Froyle, Alton. 
1086 11. (£6), Ss 1986 III. (jC3,)-Oaptain J. A. MORRISON, Berwick HouRe, Hindon, 

Salisbury. 

Glass 289 .—Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs, [16 entries, 3 absent.] 
20011. <jC10.)~B. j. Waters, Flamstono, Bishopalone, Sahsbury. 

1998 II. (jeS-l—JOIlN I’AIN, Borougli, Michcldever, Hants. 

2000 in. (jfi3.)--nBN»Y 0. STEPHENS, Oholdorton Lodge, Solisbury. 

1907 IV. (we2.)-D0NALD NXOOLL, Buml wood, Winchester. 

1996 R. H. 8s H« 0 .—Oaptaxn J. A. MORRISON, Berwick Honse, Hmdon, Solisbury. 


Glass 240 .—Hampshire Down Em Lambs (Xs^ooice),'^ 
{7 entries, 2 abscuit.) 

2007 I. <jei0.)—0. Caines Waters, Burcombe Manor, Salisbury. 

2006 11. (dff6.)—A. G. Troup, Dogdean, Sohabury. 

2008 ni. W)-*J‘. G. Williams. Pendley Manor, Trmg. 

2003 IV. (£2.)— Ernest albert edney, Five HeadsFarm, Homdean, Btonts, 
2002 B. H. & H. O.-J. Edward Baigeot, Westend, Froyle, Alton, HanK 


Snffolks. 

Class 241 .—Baffolk Two-Shear Bams,* [2 entHes.] 

2009 I. UlO), & 2010 n. (je6.)-HBRBBRT E. SMITH, The Grange, Walton, Suffolk. 


1 Prizes given by the Hampshire Down Sbeep Breeders* Associfl*«m. 

9 Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hampsto Down Sheen BrOedto* Assc^bon 
for the best Bam Lamb, Pen of Bam Lambs or Ewe Lambs m Quusses 286, 336,237,239, 
and 240. 

» Prizes given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 


vnr. 7A 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”! 

Class 242,—Suffolk Shmt^Vimj Hams, [3 entries.) 

2012 I, (jCIOj, «.V- 2013 II. U5.)—HERBEET E. SMITH, The Grange, Walton, Sail oik, 

2011 III. (ifiS!—S. 11. SHERWOOD, Playtord, Ipswich 

Glass 243.— Suffolk Bam Laming [4 entries, none absent.] 

2016 I. (410), & 2017 II. (45.)—HEEBERr E. SMITH, The Grange, Walton, Suffolk. 

2015 III. (43.)—S, E. SHERWOOD, Playlord, Ipswich. 

Glass 244.— Three Suffolk Bam Lambs, [4 entries, none absent.] 

2021 I. C410.)-HERBBRT E. SMITH, The Grange, Walton Suffolk. 

2019 II. (45.)—W. P. Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

2020 III. (43.)“S. E. SHERWOOD, Playford, Ipswich. 

Class 245.— Three Sufolk Shearling Bwes. [3 entries, 1 absent.] 

2024 I. (410), & 2023 II. (45.)—W. F. PAUL, Kirton Lodge, Tpswieb. 

Glass 246.— Three Suffolk Ewe Lambs. [1 entries, 1 absent.] 

2028 I. (£10.)—Herbert B. Smith, The Grange, Walton, Suffolk. 

2027 II. (45.)— S.B. SHERWOOD, Playford, Ipswich. 

2026 III. (43.)—W. F. PAUL, Kirton Lodge. Ipswich. 

Dorset Downs.* 

Glass 247.— Dorset Down Shearhng Bams. [5 entries, none absent.] 

2030 I. (410), & 2029II. (45.)—EDE3ST & WATSON, Milborne Wick, Sborborni*, Dorscl. 
2032 E. N. & H. 0.— Eandolph TORY, Ohansworth Manor, Whitechurch, ^landlord, 
for Tumworth. 

Class 24%,—Three Dorset Down Bam Lambs. [6 entries, none absent.] 

2034 I. (410.)— Eden & Watson, Milbomc Wick, Sherborne, Dorset. 

2038 II. (45 .)—Eandolph Tory, Ohansworth Manor, Whitechurch, Blimdtord. 

2036 E. N. & H. O.-G. 0. WOOD HOMER, Bardolf Manor, Dorchester. 

Glass 24%,—Three Dorset Down Shearling Ewes, [5 entries, 1 absent.) 

20111. (410.)-G. C. WOOD Homer, Bardolf Manor, Dorchester. 

2039 II. (45.)— Eden & Watson, Milhome Wick, Sherborne, Dorset. 

2W3 E. K. & H. 0.—Randolph Tory, Ohansworth Manor, Whitechurch, Blandlord, 

Dorset Horn.* 

Class 250.— Dorset Morn Shearling Bams^ dropped after November I, 1011. 
[fi entries, 2 absent.] 

2047 I. (410, & E. N. for Champion,^)— FRANK J. MBRSON &, Son, Parringdon, North 
Petherton, Bridgwater 

2045 II. (45.)—BIB EVBRARD HAMBRO, K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey, Bland lord, for 
Belcombe Ko. 155. 

2046 III. (£3.)-ALFRED JOHNSON, Syiiiondsbury, Bridport, Dorset, lor Symondsbury 
No. !• 

2049 E.N. & H. C.— R. H. PALMER, West Stafford, Doruliest(*r, for Plowers No. 310, 
Glass 261.— Three Dorset Morn Bam Lambs, dropped after November 1, 1012, 
[5 entries, none absent.] 

2055 I. (410.) FRANK J. MERSON & SON, Famngdon, North P<*lheilon Brulgwnb'r. 
2653 II. (45.)-SlB BVBRABD HAMBRO, K.G.V.O., Milton Abbey, Bhmdlor<l 

2054 III. (43.)—ALFRED JOHNSON, Symondsbury, Bndport, Dorbet. 

2056 E. N. & H. O.-R. H. PALMER, West Stafford, Dorchester. 

Class 252.— Three Dorset Morn Shearling Ewes, dropped after November 1, 
1911. [S entries, none absent.] 

2058 I. (410, & Ohampzon^), & 2057 III. (43.)—SIR Bverard HAMBRO, K.O.y.O., 
Milton Abbey, Blandlord. 

2060 II. (45.)-Frank j, MERSON & SON, Parringdon, North Potherton, Bridgwater. 
2063 E. N. & H. 0.— R. H, PALMER, West Stafford, Dorchester. _ 

I Prizes given hy» the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

3 (£15 towards these Prizes were given by the DorBOt Down Shcop Breedorh* 
Association. 

J eiH towards these Pnz s were given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

4 Champion Silver Medal given by the Oanodian Industrial Exhibition ior tiic best 
exhibit oi Dur!»ct Horn Shi^p in Classes 250-253. 
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CUnloss otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’ ] 
Glass 253.— T/tree Dimet Horn Wwe Lamhs, dropped after Nocemher 1, 1912. 
[<) entries, none absent.] 

2007 I. (jeiO.)-SlR R\ERARD HAMBRO, K:.0.V O., Milton Abbey, Blandford. 

2000 11. t£5.)~C). U. Orawh’ORU, Mappercombe Farm, Powerstoclt, Melplash, Dorset. 
2070 III. (A*3.)—11. H. Palmer, West Stallord, Dorchester, lor ewe lambs, bred by 
William llcRinald Flower, West Stafford. 

2068 R. N. & H. 0.—ALFRED JotlNSON, Bymondsbury, Bndport, Dorset. 


Ryelands,* 

Glass 264 .—Jiyeland Batm, Tvoo-Shear and upwards, [2 entries.] 

2071 I. (jC10.)-Hugu a. Christy, Llangoed Castle, Llyswen, Brecon, Xor ram, born m 
1911. 

2072 II. (je5.)--F. E. GOUGH, The Moor, Bodenham, Leominster, for Bodenham First 
Lord, born m 1910. 

Glass 265 .—Jlyehttid Shearlhiy Rame, [5 entries, none absent.] 

2076 I. U*10.)-F. B. GOUOH, The Moor, Bodenham, Leominster. 

2073 II. fiffS.)—H ugh A. Christy, Llangoed Castle, Llyswen, Brecon. 

2077 III. (X*3.) Mbs. REGINALD HERBERT, Olytha Park, Abergavenny, for Olytka 
Model. 

2075 R. N. 3c H. C.— W. H. DAVIES, Oiaston, Dorniington, Hereford, tor Weston Engineer. 
Class 256.—77/w RtjHand Ram Larnhs, [4 entrie«*.] 

2079 I. (j 910.)-~W. H. DAVIES, Olnston, Domnngton, Hereford. 

2081 II. (jC5.)—MRS REGINALD HERBERT, Oly&aPtirk, Abergavenny. 

2080 III, (irl)—F. B. OOUGU, The Moor, Bodenham, Leominster. 

2078 R. E. 3s H. 0.~HlTau A. OHRlSTy, Llangoed Castle, Llyswen, Brecon. 


Class 257.—77//*<}<> Ryela>id fihmrllng Rioess, [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

2088 I. (A*10), c& 2082 R. E. &; H. O.-HUGH A. CHRISTY, Llangood Castle, Llyswen. 
2085 II. (A‘5,)—F Fi GOUGU,The Moor, Bodenham,Li'ominster. 

2088 III, (£3.)— Mrs. Reginald Herbert, ClythaPark, Abergavenny. 


Kerry HiU (Wales). 

Class 258.—A >;*/7 Hill QValen) Rams^ Sliearlhiy and upwards. 

[4 entries, 1 absent.] 

2087 I. (irio.)— WILLIAM ALDBRSON, Glanmeheli, Kerry, Mont. 

2088 II, (irs.)—JOHN Murray Naylor, Leighton Hall. WelKhpool, for Maesmawr 
Alderman 2898, bom in 1910, bred by Tom Kinsey, Winsbury, Onirbury, Salop. 

2090 B. N. 3c H. 0.— THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, Baton Hall, Chester. 


Class 259 .—Three Kerry Jllll (^Walee) filhearling JSwee. 
[4 entries, none absent] 

2093 I. (j6rl0.)-TnB DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, Eaton Holl, Ohester. 

2091 II. (A’5.)— Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

2092 R. H. 3c H. 0.-3OUN MUUttAY NAYLO11, LtngUton Hall, Welshpool. 


Lincolns.® 

Class 260. -LlneoJn, Two-Shear Ratm. f8 entries, none absent.] 

2099 I. (AlO, 3c K.K.ior Champion. >‘)-llEiiBEKT Pears Pottorhonworth, Lincoln, for 
ram, bred by John IVars, Mi're, TAncoln. 

2097 B. <jC5.)*ROBBRT DIXON, Harff House, Rmndcsburton, Hull, tor Riby Leconfield 
General Snd 13003, bred by tbi' lute Henry Budding, Riby Grove, Great Grimsby. 

2098 III. (A‘3.)-TnE BXORS. OF THE LATE HENRY Dctddino, Riby GrovA Great 
Grimsby, for Kirmington Riby Gordon, bretl by George* Marns Kirmmgton Houhc, 
Brocklesby. 

2102 E. N. &; H. 0.—R. & W. WuiGHT, Nooton Heath, Lincoln. 


[ir> entries, 1 absent.] 
llllI.(A0.),* 2112E.]r,- 


&H.O.- 


Class 261 .—Limdn Shearling Rams. 

211OI.(£lO,3i;Ohampion,''&with2142Ohampi0nU __ 

THE KXOUS. or THE LATE HENRY DCJDDING, Riby GrovA Great Grimsby. 

2114 III. (if3.)— Herbert pears, Potterhanworth, Lincoln, for ram, bred by John 
Pear A jun., Ellington, Homoastle. 


1 £24 towards these Pnzes were given by the Ryeland Flock Book Society. 

» £86 towards these Pnzos were given by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Lincoln Long-wool Sheep Breeders’ Association 
for the bobt/Ram in diasses 280 and 261. 

4 Challenge Bowl given tlirough the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders* Asso¬ 
ciation for the best group of one Rom and three Ewes, bred by Exhibitor, in Olasabs 
260; 261,264, and 266. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, eaeh prize animal named below was “bred by oxhibitoi.*’] 

Olass 262.— Fne Zincohi Shearling JRanm, [12 (*iitiics, i absoiit.] 

2127 1. (iCl5.>-HENRY Smith, 3UN, The Oottaj?e, Oropwell Butler Nottingham 
2123 II, (ieiO.)--THB BXOBS OF THE LATE IlENBY DUDDINO, Rlby Urove, Great 
Gximsbv, for ram bred by the late Henry Duddmi? 

2118 III. fjes.)—JOSEPH BBOCHLBBANK, Carlton le Moorland, New-aik. 

2121 IV. tjeao—HOBERT DIXON, Baiff House Brandesbuiton Hull. 

2120 B. N. & H. 0.—J H DEAN & SONS, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln 

Glass 263.— 77iree Lincoln Bam Lambn, [10 entries, none absent,] 

2139 I. (jCIO.)—E & W WBIGHT, Nocton Heath, Lincoln 

2134 II. THE Bxobs OP THE LATE Hbnbt DUEDING, Eiby Grove, Groat 

Gnmsbv, for ram lambs bred by the late Henry Dudding _ 

2131 III. (j£f3), & 2130 E. N. & H. 0.—J. H. DEAN & SONS, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

Glass 264.— Three Lincoln Shearling Eweo. [6 entries, I absent.] 

2142 I. l^eiO), & 2143 HI. U3.)~THE EXOBS OP THE LATE HBNBY DUDDING, Elby 
Grove Great Grimsby, tor ewes bred bv the late Henry Dudding. 

2141 H. (i?5.)-EOBERT DIXON, Barff Hou^e, Brandesburton, Hull 
2110 S. N. & H. 0.— J. H DEAN <& SONS, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

Class 265.— Three Lincoln Erne Lambs, [11 entries, 3 absent.] 

2136 I. (jCIO.)—E. & W WEIGHT Nocton Heath. Linc‘oln. 

2148 II. (jCB.)—Egbert Dixon, Barff House. Brandesburton, Hull. 

3147 III. (£3 H. DEAN & SONS, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

215) E. N. & H. 0.— The Exors op the late henry Duddtng, Eiby Grove, Great 
Gnmsby, for ewe lambs bred by the late Henry Duddmg. 

Class 266.— SJiree Lincoln Yearling Ewes^ in wool. [.'5 entries, 1 abbont.] 

2160 I. (^eio,)— WILLIAM B SWALLOW, Wootton Lawn, Ulceby. 

2167 II. J. H, Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2161 III. (iC3,>—W. H. WATSON, Temple Bruer, Lincoln. 

2159 E. H. & H. 0.~-Thb EXOBS OP THE LATE HBNBY Dudding, Eiby Grove, Great 
Grimsby, 

Leioesters.* 

Class 267.— Leicester Shearling Bams. [10 entries, none absent.] 

2163 I. (jSTOA 2164 II. (£5 )-GeorgB Harbison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

2105 E. H, & H. 0.—E. F. JORDAN, Eastburn DnlHeld. 

Glass 268.— Three Leicester Bam Lambs. [3 entnos.] 

2172 I. (jfilO.)— George Harrison, Gamtord Haa Darlington. 

2174 II. J. E. & 0 H, SIMPSON, Pilmoor House, Huninanby, Yorks. 

2173 E. N. & H. O.-MHS. S, PERRY-HEBBICK, Beau Manor Paik, Loughborough. 

Class 269.— Three Leicester Shearling Eum. [1 entn'es, 1 alisent.) 

217') I. <jfiriO.)-E. F. Jordan, Eastburn, Dnflicld. 

2178 11. (A'5,) J. E. & 0 H SIMPSON, Pilmoor House, llunm.mby, Yoiks 
2177 E. E. & H. 0.—Mbs S, Pburt-Hbhkick, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough, 

Class 270.— ^lliree Leicester Ewe Lambs. [ 3 oiitiios.] 

2170 I. (-eio)—GEORGE HARRISON, Gamford Hall. Darlington. 

2181 H. t^c5-W. B. & 0. H. SXMPbON, Pilmoor House, nunmauby, Yoika 
2180 E. E. & H. 0.-MRS. S Peury-HBRBICK, Beau M.inor Park, Loughborough. 


Border Leloesters.* 

Glass 271.— Border Leicester Bams, Two^Shear and upwards 
[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

2186 L f^C10,& E. N.fbr Champion,*)—B. G Murray & Son, Spittal, Biggar, for 
Smailhohn Model 2664, bom m 1908 bred bv Robert Forsyth, New Smnilholni. KpIbo. 
2186 H. (A5.)-Thb Scre^ESTON COAL Oo, LTD., Heathery Tops, Scrcnierston 
Berwick-on-Tweed, for Wild Sip Matthew 315% born m 1911, bred by T. A M Temple¬ 
ton, Sandy Knowe, Kelso. ' 

I £16 toward^^ these I^zes were given hy the Leicester Sheep Bn»edeih’ AsHonation. 
a £18 towards these Prizes were given by the Fkicicty ot Border Leicester Sheep 
Breedeis. 

Le,oeMerShoopBr«d«8 
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[UiilosK ('thcrwise slntecl, each prize animal named below was “bted by exhibitor,”] 

2m in. (£•«.)-TUB BT. 13 ON. A. J. Balfoue, MJP., Whittingebame, Presfconkirk, 
tor Mowhangb 3101, bom m 1911, bred by J. R. 0. Smith, Galalaw. 

3181 R. N. & H. 0.—G. W. Gilbanks, Kemploy, Morland, Penrith, for Barrelwell Hawk- 
ngg Stanley. 

Glass 272.— /iordfr Lewcder SfiPtMding Rams. [12 entries, 2 absent.] 

2190 I. tjfflO, & Champion, O—B. G. Mbreay & SON, Spittal, Biggar, N.B. 

2191 II. (£B). & 2192 R R. & H.O.~David P. Eluot, Nisbet Hill, Duns. 

2197 III. (£Z.) THE ScEBMBESTON COAB Oo., LTD, Heathery Tops, Scremerston, 
Bt‘rwi<‘k-on“l'wcod. 

Glass 273.— Border Leioester Sliearling Ewes. [13 entries, 3 absent.] 

3209 I. (;£rl0.1 —The SOEEMEESTON Goal Oo., Ltd., Heathery Tops, Scremerston, 
BerwK*k“On“Tw<*ed 

2308 II. G. Mhheay & SON, Spittal. Biggar, N.B. 

2204 III. (jiC‘3), & 2203 R. R. H. C.—DAVID P. ELLIOT, Nisbet Hill, Duns. 


Wensleydales.® 

Glass %l^.---WemleydtiU Ra/tns^ T‘wo-‘S1iear and w^rwards^ entered or eligible for 
entry in the 'Wenslegdale Bln>efaeed Mock Booli^ [4 entries.] 

2216 I, (jClO.)-TriB EXOES. OF THE LATE THOMAS WILLIS Oarperby, Torkfl., for 
Royal Gon<iueror, born in 1911, bred by Richard Procter, Barkerflcld, Olitheroe 

3314 II. (A*5.)-JOHN W. Gbbensit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk, for Oarperby Masterpiece, 
boni m 1911. bred bv tht* Bsora ot the late Thomas Willis, Oaroerby, Yorks. 

2312 HI. (4*3.)- Lord HENET BENTINOK, M.P., ITnderley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdala for 
Royal Bertie 1728, bom m 1911, bred by W. Rhodes, Lundholme, Westhouse, Kirkby 
Lonsd.ile. 

3213 R. R. & H. 0. -LoED Hbney BENTINOK, M,P., for Hnderley Bertie 2nd. 

Glass Tti^.^Wenslegdede Shearling Bams. [4 entries.] 

3218 I. (i(?10.)-^'UK Exoes. of THE LATE THOMAS WILLIS, Oarperby, Torks., for ram 

bred by Mi'tfulfe ^JonsloyjOastlc Bank R^edmirc, Yorks. „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3216 II, (A‘5.)-Loed HBNBY BENTINOK, M.P., Underlay ISOl, Kirkby Lonsdide, for 
Wild Prinoe* 

2217 III. (jC8.) John W, GueENSIT, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk, Yorks. 

3219 E. R, Si H, 0.—the EXOES OF THE LATE THOMAS WILLIS. 

Glass Z7B,--Thrfie Wensleydale Shearling Rams, entered or eligible for entry 
in the IVensleydnle Blue-J^nred Floch Booh. [4 entries, none absent.] 

2323 I. (jClO.)—T he BXOEa OF TUB LATE THOMAS WiLUS, Oarperby, Yorks. 

2222 II.<.4?5.)-J0HN W. GEEBNSIT, Holme-on-Swale, Thi;^. ,. _ , , 

3320 III. CA‘8.)-X40UD Hkney BENTINOK, HP., Underley HaU, Kirkby Lonsdale, 

Glass 277.— WemleydaU Shearling Ewes. [6 entries, none absent.] 

2324 I. (jClO), So 2236 II. (^CSJ-LOED HBNEY BENTENGK, htP., Underley Hall, Kirkby 

2228^IirU3J-THE Exons, OF TUB LATB THOMAS WiLUS, Oarperby. Yorks, 

2236 R. R. & H. 0 .— Edmund Wyatt Gi:^on, Hestholm, Leybum. 

Loixks/ 

Glass 278. —Zonk Rams, Shearling md upwards, [3 entries, none absent.] 

2239 I. a*10 .)—Edward Smith, Sumniorhouse Clowling, OroBshills, n^ 

Kei^dey, for Smnmerbonse i^tamp 246, bom in 1911, bred by David Hague. Copy 

3329^ll^ (iSS—E dward SMITH, for Summerhouse Goalkeeper, bom in 1912. 

Glass %7Z.-^Three Zonk Shearling Ewes, [S dhtries, none absent,] 

2202 1. (jfflO) A 2233 II. (je6.)-EDWARD SMITH, Sunamerhoime Parm, Cowling, Gross- 
hills, near Keighley. __ 

» Pe™tual Ohallenge Oup given the Society pt Border I<eioester Sheep Breeders 
towaSs ^^^Prize8*^m given by the Wensleydato Blue-faced Sheep 

ffl«p A»oowon. 
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[Unlefafa othei w ise stated, each pii2e animal named below w as “ bu d by exhibitoi ’ ] 


DerbysMre Gritstones. 

Class 280 .—Dprhyshire Gritstone Shearling and upwards, 

[3 entiles, none absent.] 

2237 I. (aeiO.)“-I>ANiBL 0. Wheblton, Lower Nabs, Wincle, Maccloslli Id, lor Nabs 
Major, born in 1910 

22o.’) E.N. & H.O.— The EAlfL OF BEBBY, Clough House, Wildlxiaielougli, M icdesdeld, 
foi Hill House Harold. 

Glass 281 .—Three Berlyshire Gritstone Shearling JSwes, 

[3 entrie*', none absent ] 

2230 I. (£10,) Ss 2240 R. N. & H. 0.— BanieL 0. Whbblton, Lower Nabs 'Wmcle, 
Macclesfield 


Kent or Romney Marsb.' 

Class 282 .—Refit or Bomneg Marsh Two-Shear Bams, 

[14 entries, none absent.] 

22*50 I. UlO, & Ohampion.a)—R obeet Kenward, Udimore, Rye, Sussex, lor Udunore 
No. 12 01 1911. 

2254 n. A 2253 HI. BoBETON QUESTED. The PirK Ohcrilon, Kent. 

2249 IV. (jC 2.)—A. J. HICKMAN, Coin t Lodge, Bgerton, Kent. 

2242 R. N. & H. G.— G FOSTER CLARK, Boughton Mounts near Maidstone. 

Class 288.-“ire;t35 or Boinney 2darsh Shearling Bams, 

[29 entries, 2 absent.] 

2280 I. UlO, & E. N. for Cliampions), 2277 II. (je5\ & 2270 HI. (J08.) --J. Boerton 
Quested, The Firs, Chenton, Kent. 

2201 IV. (^62.)—L. H. & G W, FINN. Westwood Court, Paversham, Kent 

2281 E. N. & H. 0.— WILLIAM Ebndall, Monks Horton, Hythe, Kent. 

Class 284 .—Bive Kent or Bomney Marsh Shearling Bams, 

[11 entries, 2 absent,] 

2293 I. U15.)—J. Egeeton QUESTED, 'fho Firs. Chenton, Kent 

2287 11. (iJlO.)—L H. & G W FINN, Westwood Court, Favorsham, Kent 

2288 III. (A'S,)-Gborgb Faembr. Leeds Abbey, Maidstone. 

2288 IV. (£2,)-C, R, GUNTHER, Tongswood. ifawkhurst. Kent. 

2289 E. N. H. 0.—A. J. HIOKMAN, Court Lodge, Bgeiton, Kont 

Glass 2B6,---Three Bent or Bomney Marsh Bam Lamhs, 

[12 entries, 1 absent,] 

2303 I. Uai-SYDK^ MaLBN, Syndalo Vallt^y, Paversbam, K<‘nt. 

^98 II. 'Ij H & (a W. Finn, Westwood Court, Favershum, Kwii. 

il?* Nbame, Ma(*knade, Faversham, Henl. 

2295 IV. r^.)-W. M CAZALET, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 

2297 E. N, & H. 0 ~SiR Hbney K. BEEINQ, Bt., Surronden-Dtnng, Ktmt 

Class 286 .—Kent or Bomney Marsh Shearling Bwes, 

[12 entiies, 2 absent.] 

^17 1. (jCIO), a 2316 III. (jes.)— J. Egeeton quested. The Firs Ohoriton Kent 
2310 II. (iTSj-GBORtiB Farmer, Irf*ed'» Abbey, Maidsto^^^^^ ’ 

2.S15 E. N. & H. C.-FEBDBEIOK Neame, Macknade, Faversham, Kont, 

Class 287 .—TJiree Kent or Bomney Marsh Moe Lamh, 

[9 entries, none absent,] 

Foster Clark, Boughton Mount, Maidstone. 

Itt f 6o \ Nbame, Macknade, Faversham, Kont, 

2323 III, Ij 63.)*“A. J, HIOKMAN, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kont. 

2319 E, N* & H. 0,—W. M CAZALET, Fairlawne, Tonbndgo, 

thVSnTor Eomn.y Sheep 

Sheep Bn^iderH 
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CUnU*sB otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor ”] 

Ootswolds.^ 

Class 288.'— CoUioold Shearling JRantt, [7 entries, none absent ] 

2:i28 I. (£10), 2330 in. (£8), & 2329 E. N. & H. O.-W. T. (3-ARNB & SON, Aldsworth, 
Northloaoh, Glos 

2332 II. (£5).--WlLLiAM HOULTON, Broadfleld Farm, Norlhleoch, Glos. 

Glass 289.— Three Cotmold Bam Zamhs, [4 entries,] 

???§ IL T. GARNB Ss son, Aldsworth, Nortbleach, Glos. 

2337 III. (£8), d 2338 E. E. & H. 0.—EUSSELL SWANWICK, Royal Agiicultural College 
Farm, Cirenccbter. 

Class 290,— Three (htswold Shearling JBwes. [9 entries, none absent.] 

2342 I.^ (£10), & 2343 E. N. & H. C.— WILLIAM HoULTON, Broadfleld Farm, Northleach. 
2339 II. (£5), &2340 III. (£3.)—W. T, GAENB & SON, Aldsworth, Northleach, Glos. 

Class 291.— Three Cotswold JSwe Lamhe. [4 entries.] 

2349 I, (£10), & 2348 II, (£5.)—W. T. GAHNE & SON, Aldsworth, Northleach, Glos. 

2850 lit (£8), & 2361E. E. & H. G.—RUSSELL SWANWIOK. Royal Agricnltnral College 
Farm, Oirence^>tor. 

Devon Lonff-Wools.® 

Class 292.— Long-Wool Bame^ Two-Shear and npwarda, 

[3 entries.] 

2352 I. (£10), A 2363 E. E. & H. 0.—ROBERT Oook:, Orazelowman, Tiverton, for rams 
born in 1011. 

2354 II. (£5.)—Frbdbriok WHITE, Torweston, Williton, Somerset, for Torveston 
Majestic, bom in 1911, 

Class 293. — Bewn Long-Wool Shearling Bam, [5 entries, none absent.] 
23B7 I. (£10,)--Fredbriok WHlTK Torweston, WiUiton, Somerset. 

2356 II. (£5), 2«i55 E. E. & H. C.—ROBERT OOOK, Orazelowmim, Tiverton. 

Class 294.— Three Demi Long- Wool Shearling Mwee. [2 entries.] 

23611. (£10.)-*Frederick WHITE, Torweston, Williton, Somerset. 

2360 II. (£6).—Robert Cook, Orazelowman, Tiverton. 

South. Devons. 

OUuB 295 .—Sowtk JDfotm Tm-8hea,r Rams. [4 enlries, 1 abseut.] 

2362 1. (£10.)—EDWARD 11 HOSKIN, Oartuther Barton, Liskoard, Cornwall. 

2364 II. (£6,)— John STOOKE, Sherlord, Briaiton, Plymouth, for ram bred by W. S. 
Edwards, Uphemston, Totnen. 

2366 E. E. &H. a-R, B. TRANT, Tregnll, Menhon lot, Cornwall. 

Class 296.— Soixth Levon Shearling Bams, [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

2366 I. (£10.)-PmLlP GEOiiOE BROWN, Tremadart Barton, Duloe, Cornwall, for 
Tremadart. 

2367 II. (£5.) -John S. IIallbtt, Shertord, Bnxton, Plymouth. 

2370 E. E. &H. O.-JOHN STOOKE, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

Class 297.— 7hree Sotdh Levon Bant Lambs* [5 entries, 1 absent.] 

2373 I, (£10,)-JOHN S. HALLETT, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

2376 IL (£$.)—R. B. TRANT, Tregrili, Monhemot, LisKoord. 

2372 R. E. & H. C.— PHILIP GEORGE BROWN, Tremadart Barton, Duloe, Cornwall. 

Class 298.— Soxd,h Levon Shetrhng Bwes, [4 entries, 2 absent.] 

2380 1. (£10.)-JOHN STOOKE, Sherford, Bnxton, Plymouth 

2378 II. (£5.)—PHILIP George brown, Tremadart Barton, Duloe, Cornwall 

Class 299. —Tfvree Sotdh Levon Mwe Lambs, [4 entnes, none absent.] 

2381 1. (£10.)—John S. HALLETT, Sherford, Bnxton, Plymouth. 

2384 IL (£6.)—R. B. TRA NT, Tregnll, Menhemot, Liakeord. _ 

I £18 towards these Prizes were given by the Ootswold Shew Sowety. 
a £15 towards these Prizes were given by the Devon Long-wooUed Sheep Breeders 
Society. 

» ^0 towards these Prizes were given by the South Devon Flock Book 
Asbociation. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bied by oshilutor.' 1 

Dartmoors.^ 

Class 300.— Dartmoor Two-Shear and vpwards [1 etitnob, 1 .ibseiit.] 

2^88 I. (iriO.)— Robbbt Stall, Beera, Sydenham D^m^Iel, Tavistock, lor Lake 
General, boin m 1910 bred by J. Spry, Lamerton, Tavistor k 
2387 II. (a5.)—Henry NORTHBT, Lake, Litton, Devon, for Markstone General, bom in 
1911, bred by G. L Hanns, Markstone, Lifton 

Class 301.— Dartmoor Shearling Bam. [10 cntiies, 5 absent ] 

2*192 I. (;eiO h“W. A. Johns a2U> sons, Cleave. Kelly, Lifton, Devon, Joi Cleave No 121. 
2-{9J II. (^5.>-W A. JOHNS AND SONA for Cleave No. 122. 

2394 III. (iC3 ,)—Henry J. Kingwell, Great Aish, South Brent, Devon, foi lam, bred 
by Messrs. Kmgwell, Great Aish. 

Class 302.— Three Dartmoor Shearling Dices [3 entiles, none absent,] 
2400 I. (iClO-l—WiLLiAM BOWSE, Okehampton, Devon 

2399 II. (^5.)—Frbdbrioe Jbpebby, Park Hill btud Farm, Ipplepen, Newton Alibot 


Exmoors.* 

Class 303.— JBxmoor Bams^ Two-Shear and ripwards [3 entiles] 

2402 I. (;eiO.)-'PERCY SMYTH, Broford, Dulverton, Somerset, for Brofbrd Model 401, 
bom in 1910’ 

2403 II. (jffS.)—PERCY SiffYTH, for Nadrid No. 11 469, bom m 1911, bred by I^ied S. 
Yendalk Nadnd, South Molton. 

2404 ni. D. J. TAPP, Highercomhe, Dulverton, for ram, bora m bred by 
Percy Smyth, Broford, Dulverton 


Class 304.— Demoor Shearling Bams [3 entries ] 

2407 1. (ifilO-l—H K LETHBRIDGE, Wood, South Tawton, Okehampton, for lam, bred 
bv the late William Lethbndge. 

2406 II. (iPS.)—D. J. TAPP, HighercombeJDulverton, Somerset. 

2405 III. (affS.)—PBROY SMYTH, Broford, Dulverton, Somerset. 


Glass 306.— Three Mxmoor Shearling Dwee [2 entries ] 

2409 I. (i010.)-~D J. Tapp, Highercombe, Dulverton, Somerset 
2408 II. U'Sl.-^H. K. Lethbridge, Wo<^ South Tawion, Okehampton foi owes, bred 
by the late William Lethbridge. 


Olieviots.® 

Glass 306.-— Bam^ Two-Shear and upwards. [1 entiios.] 

2410 I. (jfflO),* 241X11. (<eS.)-iJAOOB Bobson, ByrnosH, Otlerbura, lor inms, bom m 
1911. 

2412 IIL (^8), 3^ 2413 B. N« & H. C*-*JOHN BOBSON, Newton, Bellingham, lor rams, 
bom m 1911. 

Glass -Cheviot Shearlaig Rams. [4 entiies] 

3418 1. (<ei0>,&2417 II. (*C5.)-JOHN Robson, Newton BoUingbsm. 

2414 in. (^3;, & 2416 B. N. & H. 0.~-’JAOOB BOBSON, ByrneHS, Otterbnrn. 

Class 308.— Clierwt Shearling Mwes. [4 entnos.] 

3420 I. (aei0),*2421 B N.&H.0 ,-John Bobson, Newton, Bellmgbam. 

2418 IL (jffS), & 2419 III, JACOB ROBSON, Byrness, Otterburn 


Herdwloks. 

Class 309.— Werdioloh Bam^ Shearling and upwards. 

[4 entries, 1 absent.] 

2425 I, (iClO.)—S.D. Stanley Dodgson, Tambank, Oockormouth, for ram, bora in 1908, 
bred by John Rothery, Wadsdale Hoad Hall, Gosforth, OumberUnd. 

2424 II. (£5 )—THE Earl op Lonsdal!^ Whitehaven Castle, Oumborbind, ioi ram, 
bom m 1913. 

2423 B. N. & E. 0.—The HARD OF LONSDALE, for ram, bora in 1909 

Glass 310,— Three JSTerdwieh Shearling Dwes. [3 entiies, 1 absent.] 

2428 I. (^10), & 2427 E. N. & H. 0»—THE EARL OF LONSDALE, Whitehaven Oostlo, 
Cumberland. 


1 £16 towards these Prizes were given by the Dartmoor Sheen Breodein’ AHHocmtlou. 
« £18 towards these Pnzes were given by the Exmoor Horn Sheep Breoders’ hocioty. 
s £18 towards these Prizes were given by Breeders of Cheviot Sheep. 
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[Unless othorwiso si ^tc<l, (‘ach pnzo animal named below was '‘bml by exhibitor.”] 

Welsh Moimtain. 

Class 3H. —Welsh MovritMyi Bam, Shearling and %ptJoan*ds. 

[9 entries, 3 absent.! 

2120 I, (^lO.MlOBBBT Ellis, Llantysilio Farm, Llangollen, for Tysilio 01, bora in 1910, 
biod by Thomas Jones, Hafodwen, Llanflhangel. 

3431II. iseS,]—W G. Roberts, Uyserth HaR Flintshire, for ram, bom m 1911. 

2Wb III, (;C3.)—JoiiN 0. WTUrNB-PiNOH, Voelas, Bettws-y-ooed, for Voefiis Gwilym, 
bom in 1010, bied by Mrs. M. E. Wynne-Fmeh. 

2130 R. Mf. & H, 0 .—John Griffiths GratTON, Foryd Farm, Abergele. 

Class SlZ.^Three Welsh Mountain Shearling Bvoes. [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

2438 I. (jfflO.)—H. O. Ellis, Tynhendre, Bangor. 

2445 11. (jC6.)—A. ROMER Wynn, Rflg, Oorwon 

2141 HI. (^3.)—Joseph LlbwbLY^RATTON, Fron Haul Farm, Dyserth Road, RhyU 

2439 R. N. & H. C.*~KOBERT Ellis, Llantysilio Farm, Llangollen. 

Blaok-f^oed Motmtain. 

Class 313. — Blach-faeed Mountain Bam, Shearling and upwards, 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

2453 I. (i^lO.)—PniLTP SOWBRBY, Bank Hall, Newbiggin, Carlisle, for Tighnablaip, 
born in 1911, bred by Peter McIntyre. Tighnablair, Oomne. 

2550 11. ?jC5.)^ohh Barque, Burneside HsH, Kendal, for Bonnie Scotland, bom m 
1911. 

2447 R. H. & H. 0 —’WALTER N. OooilBAI?fB, St. John’s Ohapel, Weardale, for Patrick. 
Class 314. — Hlaekiftieed Mountain Shearling Mwes. [6 entries, none absent ] 
2456 1 (jfflO)—W alter N. Ooohrahe, St. John’s Ohapel, Weardale. 

2467 II. (»C6.)—Philip Sowbrby, Bank HaU, Newbiggm, Carlisle, for Lady Ardale. 

2468 R. B. & H. 0.—PHILIP SOWERBY, for The Ooimtess. 


PIGS. 

Lapgre Whites. 

Class 315 .—Large White Boars, fanrrowed in 1909, 1910, or 1931. 

[14 entries, none absent.] 

2403 (^10, & Chai^ion<^)--SiR Gilbert Greenall^ Bt., O.y.0., Walton Hall, War- 
rington. lor Worsley Turk 28th 16631, born July 17^1910, bred by the Earl ot 
Ellesmere, Worsloy Hull, Manchester; s. Turk of Worsley 12833, df. Worsley 
MurchmKlon (^u<*cn 2nd 20860 hg Woruley Turk 4lh 11217. 

3402 II. (jC5.) "J Marhuall BuaDAJ.B, Llwyn, Uanfyllin. MontgotaoryHhire!, for 
Llwyn Turk 16099, bora Jun. 4, lull; s Worsley Turk 26th 16620, rf. Llwyn Sunbi^t 
32482 hg Hero of Llwyn 12566. 

2472 HI. (A’3.) - Alfred W. Whtte, HiUcgom, Spalding, for Wonder 2nd 16469, bom 
Nov. 2, 1010, bred by K. E. W. Stephenson. Tue Brook, Liverpool; «. Spalding 
Wonder 12796, d Ossarma 2nd of West Derby 28184 6y Holywell Czech 8<107. 

2464 IV. GILBERT Grebeall, BT.. O-V.O., for Wcrsley Turk 30th 16636, 

born July 17.1910 bred ^ the Earl of BUesmerA Worsley Hall, Manchester; #. 
Turk of worHley 128J13, d, Worsley Marchington Qa&tm 2nd 26060 &y Worsley Turk 
4th 11217. 

2450 R. B. & E. C.-~X BIOELEY, Welshampton, Salop, for Fenton Ringmaster. 

Class 316 .—Large White Boars, furrowed m 1912, l^efore July 1, 

[8 entries, 1 absent.] 

2476 I. (m. Si R. B. for Champion.i)-Sm Gilbert Gebswall Bt. q.V.<x WaJt^ 
Halt Warrington, for Jay of Wordey 12th 16143, bom Jan. 7, bred by Daniel B. 
Daybell, Bottesford, Nottingham; e. MoUington Jay of Bpttesford 10966, d. Butter¬ 
cup of Bottesford 24808 5y Radium 11017. 

2477 IL (.e5.)-SiR GILBERT*^GRBENALL, BT., O.V.O , for Worsley Turk Slst 10621, bom 

Jan 2. bred by the Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley HaJl, Hanchjrater; s. Worsley Turk 
30th 16536, d, Worsley Miss 18th 30886 by Worsley Turk 4th 11217. _ 

1 Champion Gold JJIedal given by the National Pig Breeders’; Association for the best 

Boar in Classes 316-818. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below w.i'v “bred by exhibitor ’ ] 
2476 III. SIR GILBERT Greenall, Bt., O.V O , for Jay of Worsley 14tb H»147, born 
Jan 6, bred by Daniel R DaybeU, Bottesford, Nottingham; s Moiling!on Jay ot 
Bottesford 10965, d .Bottesford Empress6tb 20496 by Ruddington ll(>gorol Bottesford 
10083 

2474 E. N. &H. C.—JOSEPH Dablington, Stan^\a^d 1 ne Farm, Burlton, Shrewsburv, 
for Stanwardme Jay. 


Class 317 — Lat^qe White Boars^ farrowed in 1912, on or iifier July 1 ' 

[13 entries, 3 absent.] 

2492 I. (^10.)— Edmund Wheert, Bourne, Lmesn for Bourne Banner goth, bom July 11, 
bred by W. H & E. Wherry, Bourne; <. Bourne Banner 6th 15947, d* Bouino 
Brambles 27700 by Giant Goliath 9865 

2482 II. SIR GILBERT Greenall, Bt, C.V.O Walton H.ill, W.irrmgton, fm 

Worsley Jay IStli, bom July 11, bred by the Eail ol Bllcsmoio, Worsley Hall, 
Manchester; e.Worsley Jay 3rd 16551, d Woisley Empress 40th 30286 Woihlev 
Monarch 25th 11193 _ , , , , 

2484 IILt^ea.l—SlR GiLBERr GREENALL, Bt, C V O., for Worsley Monarch 53rd, born 
July 11, bred by the Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester; s. Woislcv 
Monarch 46th 1^99, d Worsley Empress 16th 23^4 fcy Roger 7203. 

3483 E. N. & H. 0.—SIR GILBERT GREENALL, BT., C.V.O, lor Worsley Monarch 52nd. 


Class 318 .—Large White Boare^ farrowed in 1913. [35 entries, 2 absent.] 
2504 I. (dfirio.)— bIR GILBERT GREENALL, BT., O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for 
boar, born Jan. 1, bred by the Earl ot Ellesmere, Worsloy Hall, Manchester; s Banner 
of Worsley let 15893, d. Worsley Duchess 32nd 3361<) by Emperor of Woisley 10791. 
2507 II. (jeSl.—EoWLAND P HAYNES, Red Ilouao Farm, Oaldmoro, W ilsall, lor boar, 
bom Jan. 4, bred by Stephen Willson, Peterborough; s. West Derby Herdsman 15th 
16443, d. Forest Silverleaf 28412 by Holywell Forest Ranger 13081, 

2498 HI. {£S\ & 2499 E. H. & H. O.-Daniel E. Datbell, Bottesford, Nottingham, for 
boars, bom Jan d; s. Mollington Jay of Bottestord 10965, </. Buttercup of Bottos- 
ford 34808 by Eadmm 11017. 

2528 IV. (je2.)— ALFRED W. WHITE, HiUegom, Spalding, Lines., tor boar, born Jan. 1; 
s. Wondei 2nd 15469, d Miss Shenstone of Spalding 29114 by Emperor ot Shenstone 
13585. 


Class 319.—Large White Breeding Soioe^ farrowed in 1909, 1910, or 1911, 
[17 entries, 5 absent.] 

2541 I. (jfflO, & Champion.^)—JOHN Ss Egbert Pur^^s, The Bookery, Wyboston, 
St Neots, for Wyboston Amy 33753, bom Jan. 2,1911, farrowed Jan. 2; a Swyntord 
of Wyboston 14067, d Wyboston Ada 26692 by Peterboro’ City 10987. 

2544 II. E E, W STEPHENSON, Tue Brook, Liverpool, lor TalUngton Companion 
20914, bom Jan. 10,1909, farrowed Feb. 9, bred by W. E. MeasuroR, T.ilhngton, Stam¬ 
ford ; s. Euddmgton Eight Stamp 8717, d. TalUngton Carnation 1st 81716 by Worsloy 
Monarch 19th 9371, 

2537 III. (if3.y—J. I, Major, Whyte House. Eamsoy, Hunts, for Perfeotus 20476, bom 
July 24,1009, farrowed Jan 24, bred by Nottingham Corporation B’arm Oomtnitteo. 
Stoke Bardolph, Notlinghuim: s. Lafayette 11777, d. Bottesford Per lection 9th 18132 
by Bottesford Combination 6913. 

2534 E. N. & H. 0.—SIR GILBERT GREENALL, Bt, C.V.O.. Walton Hall, Warrington 
lor Worsley Empress 37th. 


Class 320.— IuJ!rge White Sows^ farrowed in 1912, bi‘forc .Inly 1. 

[12 entries, 1 absent,] 

2656 I. CjCIO, & E. H for Champion.®)~'R B W. Stephenson, Tuo Brook, Ljvuri»ool, 
for West Darby Ohoioe Lass 8th 36288, liom Jan. 1; s. Went Derby Herdsman bth 
1420.% d. Nottingham Choice Liss 4th 25810 by Fulwood [jonglollow 9121. 

2547 II. <^5.)“SiR Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., Walton Hall. Warrington, for 
Worsley Lady 7th, 36550, bora January 10, bred by the Earl ol Ellesmere, Worsloy 
Hall, Manchester; s Worsley Turk 18ih 14323, d. Ladylike ot Worsloy 3rd 88H16 by 
Bouncing Boy of Nottingham 10627. 

2652 HI, (iC3.)~-JOHN & ROBERT PUEVIS, The Bookery, Wyboston. St. Neots for 
Wyboston Anona 36634, bora Jan. 1; s. Wyboston Bonnie Boy 12026, <L Molly ol 
Wyboston 25852 by Mansball Baron Fulwood 9971. 

25.63 E. N. & H. O.-nJOHN & ROBERT PURVIS, loT Wyboston Bramble, 


Class 321.— Lj(trge Wute thws, farrowed in 1912, on or after duly 1.' 

[24 entries, 10 absentJ 

2580 I. Edmund wherry, Bourne, Lines, for Bourne Bramble 20th, bora July 
11, bred by W. H. & B. Wherry; s. Bourne Banner 6th 16947, d Bourne Brambles 
277<W by Giant Goliath 9865. ^ 

I Prizes offered by the National Pig Breeders Astooiation, 

^ ® Champion Gold M^al given by the National Pig Breeders* Assoeiatioa for the best 
Sow in Classes 319 to 321. 
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2581 II. Edmund ‘Wherey, for Bonme Bramble 23rd, bom Julyll: «. Bourne 
Banner 5th 15947, d. Bourne Brambles 27700 lu Giant Goliath 98f>'>. 

2502 III. (£3.) -HIH OlUiERT Ohbenall, Bt, O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warnnftbon, for 
Worsley Empress 78th, bred by the Earl ot Ellesmere Worsley Hall, Manchester; 
a. Worsley .lay 3rd 16551, d. Empress of Worsley 23774 6v Worslev Bogi‘r 16th 10231. 

2560 B. E. Ss H. 0.— John FillingiiAM, George Hotel, Grantham 

Glass 322.— Three fjcurge White Sowft^ farrowed in 1913. 

[12 entries, none absent.] 

2583 I. (jClO), & 2584 II. (jC5.)-DANIEL K. Daybbll, Bottesford, Nottingham, for sows, 
bom Jan. 6; s. Mollmgton Jay of Bottesford 10065, d. Buttercup ot Bottesford 24808 
by Radium 11017. 

2593 III. CjeS.)—ALFRED W. WHITE, Hillegom, Spaldinff, for sows born Jan. 1 and 7; 
s. Wonder 2nd 15459, ds Miss fihenstono of Spalding 29114 by Emperor of Shenstone 
13585 and Nottingham Choico Lass 4th 25810 by Fulwood XiOngfeliow 9121. 

2586 E. E. & H. 0.—SIR GILBERT GREENALL, BT., C.V.Oh Walton Hall, Warrington. 


Middle WMtes. 

Glass 328 .—Middle White Boars^ farrowed in 1909,1910, or 1911. 

[8 entries, 2 absent.] 

2598 I. (^eiO, & Ghampion.i)— Leopold 0. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for 
Banker of Gastlecroft 12995, bom Jan. 6, 1909, bred by B. S. Sadler, The Laisowe-. 
Sutton Colrlfleld; a Wharfedale Bard 12111, d. Gastlecroft Brilliant 21936 by Castle- 
croft Sir Gilbert 9403. 

2600 II. (£6^ A B. E. for Ghampion^l'-OXIARLES SpbEOER, HolyweU Manor, St. Ives 
for Sefton of HolyweU 144C5, bora Jan. li 1910, bred by the Earl of Sefton, Orosteth 
Hall, Liverpool; a Tarbook Olmnber mOl, d. Tarbock Pattie 20th 22098 by Walton 
Turret 12th 9153. 

2596 III. (if3.)~-W. B. Hhl, Underhill Farm, Wolverhampton, for Prestwood David 
356G3, bom Jan. 7,1911; a Prestwood John, junior 14439, d. Prestwood Bose 3rd 34196 
by Wharfedale Bard 12131. 

2601 B. E. & H. G.—Thomas Willoook, Dunham Mount, Bowdon, Cheshire, for 
Manchester of Walton. 

Glass 324 ,—Middle White Boars^ farrowed in 1912.’* 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

2603 I. (jC10,)*“W. B. Hill, Underhill Farm, Wolverhampton, for I^restwood David 2nd, 
bom Jan. 5: «. Proslwood David 15663, d, Prestwood Pearl 34194 by Holywell Yicar 
3rd 12073. 

2607 II. (.66.)—THE EXORS. OF THE LATE A. C. Twentymae, Oofitlecroft, Wolver¬ 
hampton, for Gastlecroft Scorcher 16705, bom Jan. 29; «. Lynn Motorist 12070, d, 
Oastlooroft Plash 26894 by Albert of CasUeoroft 11219. 

2602 III. (j 63.)~’W. H. (JARTER, Moss HaJL Carrington, Manchester, for Groxteth 
Beveller 6th, born July 31, bred by Earl of Sefton, Groxteth Hnll, Livorpool; a 
Bevellor of Groxteth 15673, <i. Oroxwth Rose 16th 34030 by Dunford Dulse 7th 15617. 

2605 B. E. Ss H. G. -LEOPOLD 0. PAGET, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Epionre of 
Wharfedale, 

Glass 825 .—Middle WJ^ite Boare^ farrowed in 1913. 

"■ [18 entries, 1 absent-] 

2619 I. (^10.)—The Earl of Seftoe, Groxteth Hall, Liverpool, for boar, bom Jan. 9; 

8, Reveller of Groxteth 15673, d. B5se of Tarbook 10th 30922 by Tarbook Prince 12103. 

2611 II. (j 96.)-W. B, Hlii, trnderhill Farm, Wolverhamptonjbr boar,bom Jan.S; a 
P ri'stwood Coronation 15659, d. Prestwood Madge S4lTO by HolyweU Vicar 3rd 12073, 

2617 III. (j9S.) -Leopold C, Paget, Middlethorpe HaU, York, tor boar, bom Jan. 10; • 
A Who rfedaJo Valentine 16717, d. Wharfedale Debit 34336 Banker of Gastlecroft 
12995. 

2814 B. E. & H. G.—Leopold G. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York. 

Glass 326 .—Middle White Breeding SowSyfarrowed in 1909,1910, or 1911. 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

3633 I. (-CIO,&Ghampion.»)—OHABLBSSPBNOBR,HolywellManor,St.Ives,for HolyweU 
Perfection 36944. bom Jan. 22,19X1, farrowed Feb. 9; «. Sefton of HolyweU 14465, 
d. HolyweU Rosella 2ad 24094 by HolyweU Eosorio 8£^7. 


I Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the 
best Boar in ClasseB 323-325. 


a Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders' Association. 

» Ohampion Gold Modal given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association ; 
est Sow m Glasses 326 and 
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2630 II. <jC5.)~Leopold 0. Paget, Middletboipe Hall, York, foi Wharfedalo Joyfiil 
31056, bom Feb. 21,1010, tarrowed Mar. 14; s. Wharfedalo Re\eller 11320 d l'ondk*v 
Queen 1st 24138 6v First Choice of Pcndley 10277. 

2629 111. (jC3.)--Leopold 0. PAGET, lor Wharfedale^Boom 34312, bom JVIir. 1 1011, 
±airowed Jan 12, s. Tarbock Turret 2nd 11313, d Vul( anite oi Whai fednle 27170 by 
Wh«irfedale Vulcan 11333. 

2631 E. N. & H. 0.—the Bael OP SBPTON, Oroxteth rCall, Livcipool, loi Tarbock 
Pattie 65th. 

Class 327 .—Middle White Sowi, farrowed [12 entries, none absent.] 

2639 I. (^10, & E. K. for Champion. i)~W B. Hill, Underhill Farm. Wolverlmrapton, 
tor Frestwood Mary 36972, bom Jan 8; s Prestwood Bugler 11151, d. Holywell 
Gloucester 30818 dtfOastlecroft Euf us 12045 , ^ t 

2638 II. (^5.)-W. B Kll, for Alberta of Prestwood 36722, bom Jan 13, bred by J. 
Eastman, Heath Town, Wolverhampton; s. Abbot of Prestwood 16691, d Pi cstw ood 
Alberta 2nd 36968 by Albert of Oastlecroft 11219. , ^ ^ 

2644 m. EARL OP SBPTON, Oroxteth Hall, Liverpool, tor Oroxteth Pattie 

24th 36804, bom Jan. 4; <. heveJler of Oroxteth 15673, d. Taibock Pattie bth 30970 by 
Tarbock Clumber 12101. 

2643 E. IT. & H. 0.~GBOaQB PniLOTT, Queen’s Buildings, Altrincham 


Class 328 .—Middle White Sows^ farrowed in 1913. 

[9 entries, none absent ] 

2650 I. (jeio.;—L eopold C. Paget, Middletborpe Hall, York, lor sows, bom 

bred by the Earl of Sefton, Oroxteth Hall, Liverpool; s Ecveller of Oroxteth 1.167.1^ 
d. Tarbock Eose 10th 30922 by Tarbock Prince 12103. ^ 

2654 II. (jeS-P-THB EXOBS OP THE LATE A. 0. TWBNTYMAN, Oastlecrolt, Wolvoi- 
hampton, for sows, bom Jan. 13 is Wharfedalo Hal 16817, rf. Otistlccrolt Baioness 
2nd 306i8 6y Wharfedale Bard 12111. 

2651 HI. (ir3.)--THB BAEL OP SBPTON, Oroxteth Hall, Liverpool, tor sows, bom Jan. 
3; i. Eeveller of Oroxteth 16673, d. Oroxteth Pattio 7th 311914 by Banker of Oil'd le- 
crof 112995. 

2647 E. N. & H. C.'~'H. B. BEETON, Hammonds, Oheckendon, Koadmg 


Tamwortlis. 

Class 329,— Tanmorth Boar. % farrowed in 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

[4 entries.] 

2656 I. tjfflO, & Champion a.)—O haeles L. Ooxon, Wobton Court, Miidloy, Jleiolord, 
for Biidiop of Webton 15741, bom Jan. 16,19U bred by Sir Peter Walker, Btirt., 
Osmaston Manor, Derby; «. Elford Bishop 13176, d, Ariibis ol Osinodou 27222 bjf 
Eufus ot Osmaston 11435 

2659 IL (jffS.)—S ir Peter walker, BT., Osmaston Manor, Derby, lor Elford Bishop 
13175, bom Jan. 27,1909, bred by Charles L Ooxon, Webton Oourl, Miulley; *r. liishup 

Kuo wle 11337, d. Middleton Manfreda 24^ by Middleton Matoppo 9517. 

2657 III, EoBBRr DE HAMEL, Middleton ifall, Tamworth, lor Middloton Milan 
15809,born July21,1910; e.Maa<S ol Middleton 13217, d.Middloton Merker3ia28 hy 
<lay Lad of Middleton 12181, 

2658 E. B. H. C.—EGBERT DE HAMEL, ior Middleton Milo. 

Class Z3Q,*--7hmworth Boars, farrowed in 19J2.» f 1 onfiioM.] 

2663 I, (^10, & E. g. for Ohampion.«)-D, W. PHILIP, Tln‘ Redlands, Wlutiw*re, Tiir- 
mingbam, for Whitacre Enterprise, bom Ian. 5; s Duke oi WIiita(*re 15773, d 
Oholderton Golden Beauty 2nd 34480 by Duke of Ulouoob1(*r 12177. 

2660 IL 1^5,)—W, H. MlTOHBLL, Elmdene, Kenilworth lor &idene Aaron 16893, bom 
July 12; « Ledbury of Elmdone 16799, d. Elmdene Matron 7th 3U40 by Knowh* 
Nestor 10429 

2661 IIL W H Mitchell, for Elmdene Abel 16805, born July 12; v. I^odbury t»( 
Elmdene 15799, d. Elmdene Matron 7th 31140 by Knowlo Nostor 10429, 

2662 E. E. & H. C.—D. W. PHILIP, for Sir Eobert, 

Class 331.— Tamworth Boars, far vowed in 1913. [11 enlrios, none absent.] 

2667 I. -W. H. MITOHELL, Elmdone. Kenilworth, tor botir, bom Inn. 10; s. Elin- 

Dandy 16903, d, Elmdene Matron 7th by Knowle Nestor 10439. 

2665 IL (j£? 5 J- 70 harlbs L. OOXON, Webton Court, Madley, Ifereioid lor Webton 
Bishop imd, bom Jan. 10; s. Bishop oi Webton 15741, d. Cherry ol Webton 34478 fry 
Kno wle Burleigh 13187. _ 

1 Champicm Gold Medal given hy the National Pig Bleeders* Assoi'iation for the 

best Sow in Glasses 826 and 327 

given by the National Pig Breeders’ AHSOciation for the best 

» Pnzes givbn by the National Fig Breeders* Association. 
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[UnlcMs otherwise slated, each piizo .miinal named below was “bred by oshibitor.”] 

2674 III. (-e3)-SXR Peter C Walker, Bt, Osmaston Manor, Derby, for boar, bom 

Ooopor, Oulland Hall, Brailsford, Derby; s. Elloid Bishop 
3 3176, d Osin.istou Bose 2na 373f»4 bii Osmaston Tom 13233. 

2072 B. B. & H. 0.—D. W. PiiiLiP, The Redlands, Whitaere, Birmingham 

Olass 332.— Tamworth Breeding 3ow,s, Jarrotoed in 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

[8 entries, 1 absent.] 

2681 I. (j^lO.)—W. J. Pitt, Tho Albynea, Bridgnoitb, tor Belle of Albynes 30184. born 
Jan. 7,1910, farrowed Jan. 10 ; «. lElford Lion 13177, d Knowle Svlvia 20176 hy Cicero 
0476. 

2680 II. (j£r5.)--D. W, PHILIP, The Redlands. Whita(‘re Birmingham tor Whitaere 
Cherry Blossom 31300, born June 13,1909, larrowed Jan. 1; s. Redskin ot Whitaere 
12219, d. Whitiicre Olieiiy Ripe 22320 hy Director ot Whitacie 10381. 

2679 III. (irs.)—M rs. Edward MORANT, Brokenhurst Park, Hants, for Brokenhurst 
Megalhe 34146, bom Jon 1, 1911, larrowed Jan. 8; s. Forester of Dilton 13179, d. 
DiltonMegallio 31128 hy Dilton Puritan 11355. 

2675 R. N. Sl H. 0.~EaBEBT DE Hamel, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, tor Middleton 

Olass 333. —Tamioorth 8ows^ farrowed m 1912. [6 entries, none absent.] 

2688 I. (^10, & Champion. i)—HE]SrRY 0. Stephens, Oholderton Lodge, Salisbury, for 
Queen of Fairies 37356, bum Jan. 11; «. Peers Choice 16953, d. Anawana 2nd 37108 hy 
Duko of Qloueostor 12777. 

2687 II. U5,d^B.R. for Champion. 1)—MRS. Edward Mobant, Brokenhurst Park, 
Hants, for Brokenhurst Tiger Lily 37120, bom Jan 2; a Dick ot Osmaston 13143, d, 
Dilton Tigor Lily 31126 hy Forester of Dilton 13479. 

2683 HI. Charles L Ooxon. Wehton Court, Madloy, Herotord, for Webton Alder 
37376, bom March 20; s. Rutus oi Webton 15861, d, Osnouiston Alder 312^ hy Rufus of 
Ohmaaton 11485. 

2686 R. N. & H. O.—W. H. MiTOHELL, Elmdene, Kenilworth, for Blmdene Amelia. 

Class 334, —Three Tamworth Sows^ farrowed in 1913. 

[5 entries, none absent.] 

2692 I. Mrs. Edward Morant, Brokenhurst Park, Hantb, tor sows, bom Jan 

9: A Dick of Osmaston 18143, d. Dilton Tiger Lily 31126 by Forester of Dilton 13179. 

2689 II. (jC 5.)-'CHARLBS L OOXON, Webton Court, Mtidlcy, Hereford, for sows, bora 
Jan. 10; a Bihhop ot Webton 16741, d Cherry ot Webton 34478 by Knowle Burleigh 
13187. 

2691 III. MRS. Edward Morant, for sows, bom Jan, 7 s a Dick of Osmaston 
13143, d. Dilton MegaJho 31128 hy Dilton Puritan 11355. 

2693 R, If. dc H. 0.—JOHN Myatt, Lynn House, Lichfield. 


Berksbires. 

Class 335 .—Berkshire Boars, farrowed in 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

2695 1. (4^10, Ik R. B. for Champion. Odrrie, Mmley Manor, Faraborough, Hanj», 
for BUnley Warner 15982, bum Jan. 7,1911; a Highmoor Viscount 12721, d. Motcombe 
Kitty, 14628 by Dorset Edward 14007. 

2696 II. (jCS.)—ARTHUR HiscoOK, M.inor Farm, Motcombe, SbaftchbiOT, Dorset, for 
Compton Viscount 15516, bom May 21,1910, bred by H B. Vincent, Waierson, Dor- 
chestor; a Peaceable 14658, d. Compton Dora 14975 by Stratton King Isb 12496. 

2699 III. a*3.)-~SAM;uEL HANDAY, l^ddin^n Hall, Chester, for Motoombe Oogw 
16605, bora June 12, 1011, bred by N. Benjafleld, Shorts Green Farm, Mottambe, 
Doisot; A Cognac 14206, d, Motcombe Greba 2nd 15631 by Motoombe Victor 13257. 

2694 R. K. & H. C.—WILFRED BUCKLEY, Moundsmero Manor, Basingstoke, for Gold!- 
cote John. 


Class 336.— Berkshire Boars, farrmoed in 1912.» [13 entries, 1 absent.] 

2708 I. (jCIO.)--J. W. Kimber, Fylleld WiolA Abingdon, for boar, bom Jan. 25; a Pam- 
borough 16892, d. Rubiccl A 16^7 by EarlsfieldPnnce 13710. ^ 

2703 IL (<C5.)—L, CURBIB, Mmley Manor, Famborough, for boar, bom Jan. 3; a Comp¬ 
ton Supreme 13989, d. Playful 2nd 14630 hy Hamlet 2nd 11687. 

2702 IIL 688.)—WILFRED BUCKLEY, Moundsmere Manor. Baslngstoka for Mound^ 
mere ^neral 16535, bom June 15; a Goldicote John ISOuS, d* Hail Columbia 15063 hy 
Sir Peter H. 13251. 

2710 R. B. & H. C.-THB DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, Eaton HfiJl, Chester, for Miyestie 
8th. 


1 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Ilg Breeders’ Association for the best 
Sow in Classes 332 and 333. 

fl Champion of j65 6a given by the British Berkshire Society for the best Boar 
or Sow in Classes 335*339. 

> Prizes ^ven by the British Berkshire Society. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each pn/o animal named below w.is ‘hit d by t xhibiloi J 

Class 337. —Berkshire Boars^ farrouoed i)i 1913. [li cntxics, 1 a>)S(‘rit.] 
271S I. fjC10.)--HiS Majesty tue King, Sandringham, for hoai, born Jan 3, s. Mot- 
combe Man, d Motcombe Queen ]h790 by Cognac 14206 

2720 II (;€5)--ArTI1UB Hiscook, Manor Farm, Motcombe Shaitesbury, lot bo ii, born 
Jan 4; a. Compton Yibcoiint 15516, d. Favourite Lady 10676 bi/ Wyndthorpe Canton 
14224. 

2721 III. (jCS.)—W iLLiA.^1 VERNON JtJDD, Bastanton, Andover, for boar, lioin Jan. 4 ; 
h Postman 16159, d Elvetham Homely 2nd 156^ bt/ Stohe Mikado 12017 

2723 IV. (£2.)—Samuel SANDAT, Puddmgton Hall, Chostei, loi boai, boin Jan 2; 

a Puddington Caruso 2nd 15908, d Polegate Dorothy 1,4918 bi/ Harold H. 10238 
2715 E. X. & H. O.—WiLPRED Buckley, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke. 

Class 338 .—Berkshire Breeding Sows^ farrmed in 1909,1910, or 1911. 

[G entries, 2 absent.] 

2730 I. (jeiO.)—L. Currie, Mmley Manor, Pamborough,lor Mmley Primrose 15099, born 
Jan. 18,1910, farrowed Jan. 3 ; a Compton Supreme 1.3989, d Mmley Bosamond 13907 
Highmoor Viscount 12721. 

2728 II, Whjs'RBD Buoklby, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, lor Moundsmere 
Brillianoe 16021, bom Dec. 2, 1910, farrowed Feb. 33: s. i*ostgrove 15009, t/. Oiews 
Stallpitts Dandy 13053. 

2727 III. (4^3.1—His Majesty the King, Sandringham, tor Motcombe Queen 1675H), born 
June 12,1911, larrowed Jan. 3, bred by N Bemafleld, ShortsQieen Fann, Motcombe: 
a Cognac 14206, d. Motcombe Greba 2nd 15521 hi/ Motcombe Victor 13527. 

C.—The duke op Westminster, Baton Hall, Chester, tor Crewe 

ModeL 

Class 339,— Berkshire 8ow% farrowed In 1912. [13 entries, 2 absent.] 

2740 I. (jCIO, & Champion. 1 )—William Vernon Judd, Bastanton, Andovor, for 
Moundsmere Betka 16876, born Jan. 2, bred by Wilfred Buckley, Moundsmere 
^nor, Basingbtoke ; a Axtord Viscount 15008, d. Harebell 1st 16041 by Sir Fiank 
14650. 

Mounds- 
Moundsmere 

2»d. Coombelanda Addlestone, Surrey, lor Ongar 

Class 340.— Three Berkshire Sows^ farrowed bi 1913. 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

2747 I, (£10.)--Wilfrbd Buckley, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, for sows, born 
Ourioso 15223, d. Compton Dowager 2nd 14079 by Stntton 

Jyng 1st 1J496 

\ Qnmge, Wmcanton, lor sows, born bin. 5; 

«vgpb«jfc d Suddon B«‘lmd,i 12994 by Eight ide 0373. 

be3,)--ARTnOR BOrs^a^ Mvinor Farm, Motcombe, Slntlesbuiv, lor hows, 
Canton 142^4 ^ Viecount 16516, d. Favourite Latly 168d» by Wyiwlth<»riu‘ 

2753 B. K. & H. 0.--SAMUBL SAND AY, Puddmgton Hall, Chester. 

Largre Blacks. 

Class 341,— Large Black Boan^ farrowed in 1909, 1910, or 1911, 

[8 entnes, none absent.] 

HooLBir, Dry Dr.iyton, OambnUfte, lor Drayton 
1^7 AchiUcb 1999, d Maichiones^ 7ih 7081) by The 

nooLEY, tor Drayton Disappointment 3337, born .Fuly 2G, 
im’ ** Demon 4th 2^ d. Diayton Dainty 8th 7148 by nonl<‘y Achilles 

Thomhurv, Glos, for Drayton Dandy 3331, 

^ Suiboirae Sudboumo H.U1, Ortonl, Hnffolk, for 

^ Bnhsb Berfcbiro Hooioty lor tbe best Boar 
OlaswB^^i given by tbe Large Black I^g Society lor the bo«t Boar m 


Primrose 3rd 16218 by Danesfleld Gardner 14526. 
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[UnloMs otherwiHo stated, each prize annual named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class -’Large Jituelt farrowed in 1912.^ 

[7 entries^ ab«ient.] 

27(12 I. (sClO, &E,N’. for Champion.■»)—K enneth M. OLark. Sudbourne Hall, Orlord, 
SiUTolk tor Sudbourne Admiral 3941, bom Jan. 3; s. Brent Aviator 3663, d, Sudbourne 
Missie 9l.r.(} /»/ Bla(‘k Boy 30(H. 

270.”) 11, Teraii F. Uooley, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, for Drayton Peter 4017, 
born April 10; s. Henry Achilles 1999, d. Drayton Violet 9010 &v Drayton Demon 4th 

27(?8 Ili. Stanley a, Stimpson, Armmghall, Norwich, for Bizley Non Such 5th 
3991, born March 1; a Bixloy Non Sneh 3rd 3561, d. Drayton Mi&sie 1st 8892 6i/ 
Drayton Demrin 4th 2353. 

2706 E. if, & H. O.—F. A. JOHNS, Cleave, Kelly, Litton, Devon, for Cleave Hero. 

Glass 343 .—Large Blaoh BoarSy farrotved in 1913. [19 entries, none absent.] 

2781 I. (jCIO.)— W, S. WARD, Monno, Grampound Road, OomwaU, for boar, bom Jan. 7; 

s. Brcni General 3687. d. Menna Queen 8tb 10106 hy Wonder ot tbe West 3017 
2780 n. STANLEY A. STIMPSON, Arminghall, Norwich, tor Bixley Sutler 4077, 

born Jan. 5; 8, Sudbourne Bixloy 1st 3899, d. Bixloy Eva 8906 by Drayton Demon 2nd 

2778 ill. (jff3 .)—John C. Olvbr. Woodland V.illov, Ladock, ior boar, bom Jan 2; 8 Old 
Fashion 3411, d, Menna Choice 10068 by Wonder of the West 3017. 

2777 IV. (iC2.)—J^OlIN C. OLTE]^ tor boar, bom Jan, 2: a. Old Fashion 3411, d. Menna 
Choice 10058 by Wonder ot the West M7. 

2783 E. N. & H. 0.—JOHN Warne, Trevegloa, St. Mabyn, for Treveglos Eoysl Boy. 

Class 344 ,—Large Btaeh Breeding Sows^ farrowed in 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

[8 entries, 2 absent] 

2795 I. (i^lO, & Champion.®)— William Wills, Marl wood, Thombury, Glos., for Inst* 
leigh Marchioness 18th 10288, born July 6,1910, farro vi ed Feb, 2; «• Talisninn 299.1, d. 
MarchionosB 101 h 8248 by 'Xhe Prior 1427 

2788 II. (je5.)-KENNBTH M, CLARK, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Sulfolk, for Sudbourne 
Miss Kitty I0t40, bom Jan. 14, 1911, farrowed Feb. 18; a Sudbourne Saint 2751. d. 
Drayton Btistress 2nd 8190 by Dniyton Demon 4th 2353. 

2792 III. (je3 ,)—John warne, Treveglos*, St Mabyn, Cornwall, for Treveglos lass 0th 
10526, bom Jan, 23,1911, farrowi'd Feb. 12; a Sudbourne Jock 3006, d. Trevegloa Lass 
2nd 6220 by Trevisquite Confidence 1203. 

2794 E. N. & H. 0.— W. .1 WARREN. Farthing Farm, Comeytrowe, Taunton, for Eibbear 
Black lady 2nd. 

Class 3^.—Large Blaek Sows, farrowed in 1912. [10 entries, none absent.] 

2804 I. (jClO, & E. N. for Champion.®)—J ohn WARNE, Trevegloa, St. Mabyn, Com wall, 
for Treveglos Angelina 2nd, bom Jan. 20; a Prior of tho Valley 2737, d. Treveglos 
Angelina 8076 by Treveglos Pride 2221. 

3797 11. (A*5.)—'fERAU F. UooLEY, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, lor Drayton Annie 1146i*. 

bom M ly 2; A Oaklands Victor 3579, d. Drayton Daisy 2nd 9708 by llenloy Victor 2917. 
2799 III. <T8.)”JoilN 0. OLVBR, Woodland Valley. Ladock, Cora wall, for Flower of 
the Valley, born July 5; «. Bosoha Masterpiece 3595, d. Queen of tbo Valley 4th 105:8 
by Tnilcti Lucky Boy 3513, 

2796 E. If. & H. 0.— KENNETH M. CLARE; Sudbourne Hall, Orford, for Sudbourne Jewel. 

Class 346.— T/free Large Black 8om, farrowed 1913. 

[9 entrioe, 2 absent.] 

2813 I. (<eiO.>‘-W. & H. Whitley, Pnmley Farm. Paignton, Devon, for sows, born 
Jim. 9; A Tmtreo let 2033, d, Primlcy Damson 10170 by Tiptree 1st 29.33, 

2808 II, (*£5.)—F. A. PERKINS, Little Offley Farm, Hitchin, for sowb, bom Jan, 10; a 
S udbourne Nignto 3556, d. Sudbourne Salad 7318 by Sudbourne Surprise 1723, 

2811 III. JOHN WARNS, Treveglos, St. Mabyn, OornwaU, for Treveglos lass 7th, 
Treveglos Lass 8th, and Treveglos Lass 9th, bom Feb. 12; «, Bixiley Non Such 2nd 
3467, d. Treveglos Lass 6th 10520 hy Sudbourne Jock 3005. 

2807 E. H. & H. 0.—TERAH F. Hoolby, Dry Drayton, Cambridge. 

I Prizes given bv the Large Black Pig Society. 

9 Champion Prize of £10 given by tho Large Black Pig Society for the best Boar in 
Ola’^hcs 3tI-34A 

® Silver Ohallex^ Cup given by the Large Black Bg Socieliy for the best Sow in 
Classes 344 and 3457 
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CUnless otho^^\ ise staled each pn7e animal named below was “bi( d by cxhibitoi. 1 

LinoolnsMre Ourly-coated. 

Olass 347 .—Ltmcolmhlre Curly^coaM jBoa)% farrowed \n 1909,1910, or 1911. 

[5 entries, none absent.] 

2819 I. (£10, & Champion, 1 )—Leopold 0 Haevey, Spaldmg, lor Ruston’s Scorcher 

2337. bom m April, 1911, bredbv H Q- Thorpe, HomawellGisuffo Lincoln; s Maish- 
Und Magnns 1649, d. Rnston’s E'avonnto 3022 by Hemswoll Sam 477 „ ,, 

2S18 IL (jC5.)—Gborob FEBIR, Tolethorpe House, DocpingSl Nichol^Sp^dinff, lor 
Vamona Deeping: 2141, bom Jan. 21, 1911, bred by 0 W. Tindall, Wainfleot Hall, 
Lines.; 8 St Mary’s Wait and See 1863, d MidMllo Dons 2nd 6528 by Firsby 
Ohevalier 738 

2816 III. (i?3.)— FRED Oasswbll, JXJN,Hanoi* House, Graby, Folkingham, for Osborne 
Energy 2291, bom Jan. 28, 1911, bied by F G. & R Mowbray, Gosborton; s. Oay- 
thorpe Prince 1398, d, Osborne Dot 5626 by Whaplodo Curly 3rd 6J7. 

2815 R. H. & H. 0.— Fredbriok E BOWSER, Wifftoft, Boston, for Westfield March, 

Class 348 .—Lincolnshire Oarly-coated Boars^ farrowed in 1912.'“* 

17 entries, 1 absent.] 

2820 I. (jCIO, & R. N. for Champion.^)— William Bray, East Kenl, Spdsby, for Hems- 
well Famer George 4th, bora Jan. 9, bred by Oogijan Brumby, Hemswcll, Lincoln, 
8. Sibsev Canon 1931, d. Deeping Pride 16th 3634 by Carrington Grange Cedric 797 

2821 II. (jC5.)—F. J. Oaodwell, Manor House. Sibscy, Boston, for Havenhouse Fighter, 
bora Feb 1, bred by W.M. Bpton, Bank House, Croft, Wainfieet; «. Oaythoriie 
Emperor 1301, d. Hayenhouse Grace by Firsby Defender 1061. 

2823 III. (de3.l-GBOEaB FRBIR, Toletborpo House, Deeping St Nicholas, Spalding, ior 
Deeping Count, bom Jan. 4, bred by P Neal, Deeping St Nicholas; t. Wigtott 
Deeping 2407, d. Deeping Countess 2nd 6524 by Carrington Gmngo Cedric 797, 

2825 R. R. & H. G.*~0. Feilden Mosley, Leasmgh im. Sleafoid, for Westfield Duke. 

Class 349.— Imcolnshire Curly-coated Boafarrowed hi 1913. 

[10 entries, 1 absent,] 

LI. <jfilO.)“::EpOTND RoYDS,_M.P,.Holy Cross, Oaythorpe, Grantham, forbo‘»r,bom 


- -.. Choice 2586, d. Oaythorpe l*xide by Oaythonie Sunison 679 

2834 II. (ie5.)--LBOPOLD 0. HARVEY, Spalding, for Ruston’s Marshland, bom Jan 9, 


Jan 9; «. Oaythorpe Choice £ 

14 II. (ie5.)—LBOPOLD 0. HAJB 

bred by H. G. Thorpe, Hemswell Grange, Lincoln; 8, WigtoXt Dreadnought 2109, d. 
Ruston’s Queen 6894 by Marshland Majmus 1649. 

2831 III. John OOOKL^y'eston HilK Sprdding, for boar, bom Jan. 7 ; s. Cnnmgton 
Grange Dasdalus 991, d. Weston Favounte 1st 7082 by Weston Postland 1897. 

2827 R. R. ^ H. O.—Fredbrick B BOWSER, Wigtoft, Boston, for Wigtoft Aaron, 

Glass 360.— IdnoolnsHre Cnrly-ooated Breeding fhws^ farroioed in 1909,1910, 
or 1911. [6 entries, none absent.] 

land! 


2842 III. (.e3,)~LB6p0LD 0, mRVEY,'for Marshland Martha ^h 6188. bom in J«n. 
1911, farrowed Jan. 3; 8 Londesborougb’s Prmct* 1125, d. Marshland Martha 5388 by 
Postland Charley 1183. 

2837 R. R. & E. 0.- WILLIAM BRAY, Bast Real, Spilsby, for Real Ada. 

Class 361 .—jAncolmhire Curly-coaited Sows, farrowed in 1912. 

[6 entries, none absent.] 

2845 I, (€10, & R, R. for Champion,*)—LEOPOLD 0. Harvey, Spalding, lor Marshland 
Marion 4th, born in Jan.; s Marshland Duke 2073, d. Marshland Marion 2nd 61 hv 
Marshland Pnmus 11,33 

2847 II. Gbrshoml Simpson, Ohamwood House, Oaythorpe, Lowdh.im, NoitM., 

’ *• 

^* HARyEY, for Marshland Minnie 8th. bom in April; s. 
Marshland Duke 2073, d. Marshland Minnie 2nd 5398 by Holbcaoh Hero 1st 1101. 

2844 R . R . & H. 0.- GBO BGE G OPSON, Asgarby, Heckington. 

1 Champion Prize of £5 6s. given by the Lincolnshire Ourly-coated Pig Broeders’ 
Assertion for the best Boar m Classes 847-349. 
a ^izes given by the Lincoln^ire Ourly-coated Pig Breeders' Association. 

Ourly^ted Bg Bre«do»- 
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[Unless otluwiso stnted, each pn/e animal named below was ‘ bred b\ exhibitor.’*] 

Olasa 352.— TAneolmhire Cnrhj<H}atetl fhws, farrowed in 1913. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

2850 I. ('A'lOJ—JOIlN’ Opoi^ Weston Hills, Spaldini?, lor sows, born Jan 7; s. Oamnffton 
Grange Dcisd<ilus 90J, d. WpsI on Favourite 1st 7082 bi/ Weston Postland 1897. 

2831 H, (£B )—GBOUGB Godson, As^ijaiby, Heckmgton, ioi sows, bom Feb 15 * & 
Gibr.iU xr Friar 2199, d Heckinffton Goose b708 O) ^eckm^?ton Humbug by Ilecking- 
ton Holmes 1(I97 oi Fulletby Spalding 1455 

2818 III, (£Z )-FllEDERICK E Bow,SE]l, Wigtoft, Boston, for sows, bora Jan.5; ?. Firsby 
Dreadnought 1030, d Wigtoft Princess lOtb 7154 by Wigtott Banker 1905 

2849 E. N. & H. C.—FRED OvsswBiiL, JUN, Manor House, Graby, Folkingham, for 
Graby Sunshine, Graby Sunshade, and Graby Sunbeam. 


POULTRY. 

By “Cook,” “Hen,’* “Drake,” “Duck,” “Gander,” and “Goose,” arc meant birds hatched 
previous to January 1, 1913; and by “Cockerel,” “Pullet,” “Young Drake,” and 
Duckling,” are meant birds hatched in 1913, previous to June 1. 

Class 353. —Old Knglhli Game Spangled CoeTt^, [3 entries.] 

5 I. (SOs*)—Il.S.MAltSDEN, Kempstone, Clitlieroo. 

4 11.(200—Wal PER FIRTH Read, BUckbum 

1 III. (m)—Miss R B. BabcOOJ^ Grange Hill Prize Poultry Yards, Ohigwdd Row. 
3 E, IT. & H. 0 .—The Countess op Craven, Coombe Abbey, Coventry. 

Class 354. —Old jEnglhh Game SpanqUd ITens, [6 entries.] 

11 I. (30a)—R S. MARSDEN, Kempstone, Clitheroe. 

10 II. Walter firth, Road, Blackburn. 

9 III. (lOv,)—J ohn 1*RI0R, 22 Adam Street, Abertillery. 

8 R. H. & H. C.— The Countess op Craven, Coombe Abbey, Coventry. 

Class 365.— MtUfhsh Game JBlaeJt-JRed Oochi, [11 entries,] 

20 1. (30a).—T, 0. HEATH, Keelo, Newcastle Staffs. 

15 II. (200—l^HE Countess op Craven, coombe Abbey, Coventry. 

12 III. (IOj?).— MISS R. B, Baboook, Grange HiU Prize Poultry Yards, ChigwellRow. 
14 E. H. 3s H. 0.—R. W. L. FERNANDES, The Red House, Redbourn, Herta 

Class 356, —Old JSnglhh Game Clay or Wheaten Bene, [3 entries.] 

25 I. (30«.)—R. W. D. Fernandes, The Red House, Redbourn, Herts. 

30 II. (20s,)—J ohn Oliver, Threepwood Farm, Haydon Bndge. 

24 III. (10^)—THE OOUNTDSS OP CRAVEN, Coombe Abbey, Coventry, 

2« E. E. h H. C.— T. 0. HEATH, Keclc, Newcastle, Stalts. 

Class 857 .—Old Mnglieh Game Cheke^ any other eolour, 

[9 entries.] 

32 I. (80a>—T he Countess of Craven, Coombe Abbey, Coventry. 

36 II. (20^.1 -T. 0. HBATIL Keele, Nowcastlo, Statts. ^ ^ ^ , 

33 III. (10».)—JAMBS B. CROMPTON, Frolbury Manor, Abmger, Dorking 
84 E. H. & H. 0.—R W. L FERNANDES, The Red House, Redbourn, Herts. 

Class 358. --Old Bnglleh Game Bene^ any other oolavir, 

[4 entnes.] 

42 I. (30i)—R. R MARSDEN, Kompstono, Clitheroe. ^ ^ 

41 It (20w.), & 43 Ill. (109,)-T. 0. HEATH. Keele, Nowca&lle, Rtaffs. 

40 E. N. & H. C.— The Countess of craven, Coombe Abbey, Coventry. 

Class 359.— Old Mnglieh Game CoehereU, any colour, [6 entries,] 

45 I. (80«.)-T. 0. heath, Keelo, Newcastle, Staffs, 

47 II. (20jf.)—R. s. MARSDEN, KempHtoue, Clitheroe, 

46 in. CIOs .)—the Countess op Graven, Coombe Abbey, Coventry. 

48 E. E. & H. 0.—JOHN WATSON, Eden Mount, Kendal. 

Class 860. —Old Bnglhh Game Pallete^ any ooUmr, [10 entries ] 

49 I. (30s.)—Miss B. B. Baboook, Grange Hill Prize Poultry Yards, Ohigwell Bow. 

56 It (20s.)—R, R. MARSDEN, Kompstone, Clitheroe. 

53 in. C10s.)-THE COUNTESS OF GRAVEN, Coomhe Abbey, Coventry. 

67 E* E. H, 0.-ROBERT SLADIEO, Baarkerhouse Iftoad, Nelson. 
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Class 361. —Tndlaii Game GoeJit or CorJtereh. [12 enlrioH.l 

L (30<J), A. 50 R. N. & H. O.—J. H. BAKER & RoN. Tlu‘ Forge, T5‘irnst{ii)K*. 

64 11. C20s’.)—T he Countess of craven, Ooombe Abbey, Ooveniry. 

68 III. (lOi )-“G. Templeman, 43 High Street, Taunton. 

Class 362. —Indian Game Item or Pullets, [12 entries.] 

70 I. (30?.)-The Countess op CR.iVBN. Ooombe Abbey, Ooveniry. 

77 II. (300— “WALTER FIRTH, Read, Blackburn. 

78 III. (10s.)—E J. Jarrett, 16 Glanyn.mt Road, Whitchurch, OardiJl. 

71 E. R. 8c H. O.-J. H. Baker <& Son, The Forge, Barnstaple. 

Glass 363. —Modeini Game Coek*\ or Coe'kereh, any rot our. 

[6 entries.] 

87 I. (30s.). & 85 E.ir, Sc H. 0.—W. GARNB, Ablington, Fairiord, Glos. 

83 II. (20s.), & 80 III. (10«.)—WALTER FiRTTE, Read, Blackburn. 

Class 364.— Modern Game Hem or Pullets, any colour. 

[6 entries.] 

93 I. C30s.), & 90 III. (10s)-WALTER FiRTH, Read, Hln(‘kbum. 

91II. (20s.)—W. B. Fowler, Great Gransden, Sandy, Bi*ds. 

94 E. Iff. & H. C,— Henry Tanner, ll Westgaic Buildings Bath. 

Class 366. —Blacti Sumatra Game Corlis or (Wtierels. 

[10 eutnef..] 

101 I. (30s.), & 97 E. Iff. & H. 0,—P. R. Eaton, Cleveland House. Eaton, Norwudi. 

103 II. (20s.)—T he Rev, W. SERJEANTSON, Acton Burnell Rectory, Shrewsbury. 

101 III. (10s)— Mrs. Winsloe, Duiibdale, Prodsbam, Ohesliire. 

Glass 366. —Black Sumatra Game Hens or Pullets, 

[11 entries.] 

Ill L (80s.), & 114 R. IT. & H. C.—F. R. STEPHENS, 11 West Park Terraco, Crown Hill, 
Devon. 

115 n. (20s.)-M rs Winsloe, Dun^idale, Frodsham, Cheshire. 

105 III. (10s I—Dated B. Ohesterpteld, Bock House, Glynneath, Glam 

Class ZS*t.--Langshan Cocks or Cockerels. [6 entries.] 

116 I, (30s.)—R ANTHONY, Homo Farm, Buvton, Chorley, Lancs. 

121II. (20s.)—J. W. Walker, Noimanstoad, Henloy-on-Thaines, 

117 III. (10s.)— Major H M. Barnes, Rtonecroit, Ipswich 

119 E.E. & H, C,— E. B. THOMAS, Spar Cottage, Newton, Porlhcawl, Glam. 

Glass 368. —Bangshan Hens or Pullets, [7 entries.] 

“J'Alkbr, Normanstead, Henh^y-tm-ThamoR. 

125 II. (20i.)-R. M. Marsden, Kempstone, OlitUeroe. 

1-3 III, (iOs)—R, ANTHONY, Homo Farm, Kuxton, Ohorh‘y, Ltiiich. 

123 E. Iff. & H. G-—George PiRi.DBli, 19 Worjile Road, Wimbledon. 

Class 369. — Croad> Langshun <\irks or Coekerrh. [32 CMdrics,] 

130 L (30s., & Champion.!)—E dward Cooker, 101 Towngatt*, TAiyland, Lancs. 

146 II. f20s.), iSs 143 E. E. 8s H. 0.-NORMAN N. JOHNBTON, Tlu‘ Orolt, Five Ashes. 
Sussex. 

142 III, (10s.)—R. O. Ridley, Docking Hall, King's Lynn, 

Class 370* — Croad Bangshan Hens or Pullets [10 cMittM'cs. j 
Oroft*‘’6uadto^d?^ Ohampioni), & 153 E. N. & H. C.-IL Pike Pbahe, M.P., Merrow 

Midlothian. 

166 III. tlOs.)—R. O. Ridley, Dockmg Hall King's Lynn. 

Class 371, —White Plymouth Hook Cocks or Cfrkcreh. [3 entries.] 

ifti TT ^?2 a Oallard, Buckfastleigh, Dovon. 

168 II. (20s )-j. Marsden Chandler, Fairfield, Brampton. OheRterflcld. 

Glass 372. — White Plynumtk Itork Henn or Pullets. [0 entries.] 

^ Champion.a)-J. Marsden Chandler, Fairfield, Brampton, Chestorfleld. 
E OALLARD, Buckfastleigh, Davon. v^ncsitnieiu. 

173 III. (lOf.W. H. PIMBLBY, 01 Llandaff Rond, Canton, Cardiff. 

17^ y.&H . a-J. M. Black wood, OranhiU Poultry Fnnas, Street, Somerset. 

♦hu 0«)«1 
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Glass 373. -Ihirml PhjmoM BocTi CocJifi, [15 entries.] 

178 L (SOs, & ChampionM, S, 181 III. (lOO—J. Marsdisn Ouandler, Fairtleld. 
Brampton, ('hcstorlu Id 

185 II, (20s.)-(;KOUaE K. GUSH,TbaclOnim, Wmclifleld. 

179 R. N. & H. 0. -WrLLiAM Oil \RLEk\ Gammons, RoLhic Norman, Aberdeen. 

Glass Plymouth Moch JTen^, [17 entries] 

205 I. (30?., & R. R. for Champion. U—ARTHUR r. Rowell, Bury Manor, Ramsey, 
Ilunts 

199 II. (20?) L n Nutter, Burton, 0am Lorth. 

193 III. (lOfi.)—W. H. Brewer, lJ}«ella Poultry Park, Lost withiel. 

107 R. N, & H. C.—Iil. Marshall, HoUyhyrst, Lmton, Nottingham. 

Class 375.— Plymouth Roch CodhereU* [17 entries.] 

311 I, fSOs.)—Q. A. .Taoeson, Buekhtone House, Oarntorth. 

231 II. (20«.)—John Taylor, Htsith Farm, Tiptreo, Essex. 

330 III. (10s.)—F rank NBAVB, Lmgwood, Norwich. 

210 R. N, & H. C.— PawOETT Bros., Treby Hall, Oowan Bridge, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Class 376.— Plymndh Roeh Pullets, [21 entries.] 

234 I. (30s.)—J. Marsbbn Chandler, Fairfield, Brampton, Ohesterileld. 

229 iL (20s,)—F rank NBAVB. Lmgwood, Norwich. 

240 III. (lOs,)—B. H. Milner, Mowbnck, notf.t Bank, Laneastor. 

227 R. N. & H. 0.— Jambs Bateman, Milnthorpe. 

Class 377 ,—liuf Plymouth Boclt Pocha or Corherels. [12 entries.] 

249 I. (30s., & Champion. )—B. S Marsdbn, Kempstonc, Olitheroo 
362 II. (20s.)—J MARbDBN OHANDLBR, Fairfield, Brampton, Chesterfield. 

248 III. (10s.)— Miss Lucy Clabburn, Lmdon House, Bo(‘cles 
248 R. N. & H. C.— J.UilBS BATBMAN, Milnthorpe. 

Class Z7S,-Jiuf Plymmdh RovJi Ileus or Pullets, [12 entries ] 

300 1. (30s., & R.lff. for Champion.a)~J‘. Maiwdbn Chandler, Fairfield, Brampton, 
Ohesterileld. 

263 II. (20s.)—R n. Milner, Mowbrick, Host Bank, Lancaster. 

269 III. (10s.)- Mrs WilkiNvSON, Burrow, Scotlorth, Lancs. 

268 R. N. & H. G.—JAMBS BATBMAN, DEilnthorpe. 

Class 379 ,—Rlue Plymouth Rook Coeh'i^ Coehereh^ Hem or Pullets. 

[12 entries,] 

276 I. (30s.), 372 II. (20s.), & 378 R. K. & H. 0.— ARTHUR L ROWBLL, Bury Manor, 
Bamsov. Hunts. 

281 III. tlOs.)—MRS, Wilkinson, Burrow. Bcotlorth, Lanes. 

Class 380.— R^iek Coehs^ any other colour, [3 entries.] 

383 1, (30s,)—F aWOETP Bros., Trehy Hall, Oowan Bridge, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

282 II. (20?.) John Baines, n Knd, Kirkby Lonstlale. 

381 HI. (10s.)-HERT1EKT GARLk-K, 26 Mam Street, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Class 381. -/*tym,oufh Roeh Hem^ any other colour, [6 ontries.] 

386 I, (30?.) Jambs Bateman. Milnthorpe. 

287 IL (20s.)-J. MARSDBN CHANDLER, Fairfield, Bramtitott, Ohesterileld. 

385 III. (109.)-Mlis. W II ABBEY, Crott Farm, HeSHay', York. 

288 R. K. & H. C. -H ERBBUT Garliok, 20 Main Street, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Class 382. --P/ymouth Rorh Chckerels, any other colour, [2 entries.] 

291 I. (30a)—ART 0. Gilbert, Swnnley, Kent. 

Class ZBZ,-—Plymouth Roeh Pullets, any other colour, [4 entries.] 

205 t (30 a)—ART O. GII.BBRT. Swanloy. Kent. 

294 IL (20a)— Harry nelson, liarbon, Kirkby Lonsdale, 

293 III. (10#,) -Fawcett Bros., Treby Hail, Oowan Bndge, Kirkby LonHdale. 

Class 384,—(?/)/<? or Silver Laced Wya}idotte Cocks, [4 entries.] 

296 1. (30#.)—tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Obestcrfleld. 

297 II. (20#.)—J. Hodge, 9 Graham Roa4 Baston, Bristol. 

209 III. (10#.)—ItOOH & RVANS, 9 Vine feeet, Abercam, Mon, 

1 Silver Serviette Ring, given by the Barred Plymouth Bock Club for the best 
Barred Plymouth Bock in Classes 373-376^ ^ ^ ^ a. 

a Silver Serviette Ring, given by the Bufi Plymouth Rock Club tor the best BufC 
Plymouth Book in Classes 377 and 378. 
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Class dB^,—tro7d or Silver Laced Wyandotte Hem, [5 entries.] 

303 I. (30?.)“ Tom H. Fuenbss, Carlton House, Chostorflcld, 

300 II. (20s.)~TnOMA.S ABBOT, Wymondham. ^ 

302 III. (10?)— ALBERT n Capper, 23 Trc‘hArne Street, Pentre, Ehondda, Glam. 

301 R. K. & i 0.—R. P. Crump, Dutchcombo Poultry Farm, P.unswiek, Glos. 

Glass 386. —Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte CockereU. [4 entries.] 

300 I. (30s.)—T om H. FURNESS, Carlton House, Ohesterlleld. 

307 II. (20s.)— ART 0 Gilbert, Swanley, Kent 

Glass 387. —Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Pallets, [7 entries.] 

312 I. (30s.). & 315II. (20?.)—J. M. PHILIPSON, Wyandotte Farm, Haydon Bridge. 

310 III. CIOs.)— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, OlieBlerfleld. 

309 E. K, & H. 0.—W. E. H. HANCOCK, Sidney Viile, Churchill, Somerbot. 

Class 388. —White Wyandotte Cocks, [13 entries.] 

328 I. (30s., & E.lff. for Champion.’)—llOBBRT Stephenson, Manor House, Bur well, 
Oambb. 

320 II, (20s.), & 327 E. K. & H. 0.— TOM H. FURNESS, Carlton House, Oheslorllold. 

316 III, (10s.)—E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorley, Lancs. 

Class 389. —White Wyandotte Hens, [8 entries.] 

334 I. (30s., Si Champion.’)— Mrs. B. Nancarrow, Bosvigo White Wyandotte Farm, 
Truro. 

331 II. (20s.)— Tom H Furness. Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

336 III. (10s‘.)—SAMUEL Turner, Packimsrton Eoad, Ashby-de-la-Zouoh. 

330 E. K. & H. C.—Norman a. axe, Manor Farm, BonsaU, Matlock. 

Glass 390,—ir/riie Wyandotte Qtekerels. [22 entries.] 

355 I. (30s.)— Mrs. B. Nanoarrow, Bosvigo White Wyandotte Farm, Truro. 

354 II. (20s.)—J ohn Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hn wes Yorks. 

346 III. (10s.)—TOM H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

337 E. E. & H. 0.—MISS E. BARKER, Burton House, Barton, Westmorland. 

Class 391. —White Wyandotte Pullets, [25 entries.] 

380 I. (80s.)-nJoHN WHARTON, Honeycott Farm, Hnwos, Yorks. 

374 II. (20?.)—Hugh Gunn. Castle \ lUa Poultiy Farm, Gloucester. 

367 HI. (10s.)—T om H. Furness, Carlton Houfte, Chesterfield. 

361 E. K. & H. G.—Mbs. E. Caxlard, Backfastleigh, Devon. 

Class 392, —Black Wyandotte Cocks, [6 entries.] 

386 I. (30s.), & 388 II. (2(h.)-T. 0. HEATH, Keele, Newcantle, StaflPs. 

387 HI. (10s.)— Ernest J. Lb Eubz, Weatfieid, 8t. Mary’s, Jersey. 

384 E. K. & H. 0.— Thomas abbot, Wymondham. 

Class 393. —Black Wyandotte Fiens, [10 entries.] 

392 L (80s.)-T. O. Hbath, Keele, Newcastle, Staffb. 

3a5 II, (20?.)—W, W. Thomas, 30 Sydney Stn-et Brvnhyfryd, Swanson. 

893 HI. (10?)—Dr, Robert W. Gibson, Orton, Tebay. 

391 E. K. & H, C.—Tom H. Furnbss, Carlton tlouse, ChosterfloUl. 

Class 394. —Black Wyandotte Cockerels, [I entries.] 

400 I. (30s.)— Miss R, B. Baboook, (inmge Hill Prise l*oultry Yards, Ohigwcll Row. 

401II. (20s.)—A lfred Birch, Bdgo Farm, Selton, LiveiiKiol. 

402 III. (lOs.)—H odge & PbaroE, Ol Grciain Ito.id, Easiou, Bristol, 

Class 395. —Black Wyandotte Pullets, [H entries ] 

. vStalts. 

Street, Klrkby Lonsdale, 
j Groetland, Halifax. 

405 E.ir. & H. 0,—Tom H. Furness, Carlton Houms Chest eifield. 

Class 396. —Partridge Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. [7 entries. ] 

^ JI- (20s.)-R ich ARD Watson, Thorngarth, Thackley, Bradford. 

413 III. (10s.)-O. Fear, Staplegrove, Taunton. 

417 R. N. & H, a— S^UIUBL Roberts, The Highlands, Groetland, Halifax. 

Class 397. —Partridge Wyandotte Hetus or Pullets, [(> entries.] 

^ Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

^ II. (l®s.)-igpHARD WATSON, Thomgarth, Thackley, Bradtord. 

420 HI. (lOa)—H uge Gunn, Castlo Villa Poultry Form, Gloucester. 

421 E. TS. & H. 0.-F. W. MYHILL, The Bed House, Hotbel, Norwich. 

I Specif Pnse ol 10b. given by the White Wyandotte Club for'the best While 
Wyandotte in Classes 389-301, 
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Glass 398,— (hlunihian Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. fl6 entries.] 

432 1. (30a), & 438II. (20s.)-nuBERT WRIGHT, Laurel Grove, Keighley. 

433 III. (10s.)-J. Thorl» llTNOES, Sileby, Loughborough. 

436 K, N. & H. 0.—B. S. THORP, Daiaymere, Buxton. 

Glass 399,— Columhian WyayidotU Hens or Pullets. [13 entries.] 

441 I. (30a). & 446 III. (lOt-l—WiLLIAM HoDOES, Oatlauds Farm, Weybndge 
450 II. (20s.)—J. Thorp HinOKS, Sileby, Loughborough. 

440 B. KT. & H. G.— Mrs. Gill, Fleet Farm, Weymouth. 


Glass 400 .—Plue Wyandotte Cocht or Cockerels. [5 entries.] 

456 I. (30s.)—M rs W. Holdsworth, St. Jude's Road West, Wolverhampton. 

456 II. (20s.)—T om H. Furness. Carlton House, Ohosterfleld 

457 III. (10s.)—THE Rev. J. N. Wynne Williams, The Vicarage, Oh ipel-le-Dale, 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 

46*4 E. E. & H. G.—JAMBS BATEMAN, Milnthorpe. 


Glass 401 .—BVue Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. [4 entries.] 

460 I, (30s.)—T om H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield, 

461 II. (20s.)—MRS. W. HOLDSWORTH, St. Judo's Road West, Wolverhampton. 
469 III. (10s.)—J. M. Blaokwoob, Oranhill Poultry Farm, Street, Somerset 
468 E. Jsr. & H. G.“iJAMES BATEMAN, Milnthorpe. 


Class 402 .—Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels^ any other variety. [11 entries.] 

464 1. (30s,)—T homas Charlton, Kcpier Poultry Farm, Orawerook, Eyton-on-Tyne. 
468 II. (209 .)—James MELLOR, Wyandotte Yards, WormhiU Meadows, Buxton. 

463 HI. (lOs.)—It Anthony, Homo Farm, BSuxton, Ohorley, Lancb. 

470 E. Iff. 45 H, G.—EXCUARD Watson, Thom Garth, Thackley, Bradford. 


Class 403.— Wyandotte Jlem or Pullets^ any other mriety. 

477 1. (80s.)—EIOHAIUO Watson Thom Garth, Thackley, Bradford- 

478 II. (20s.)—J ohn Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks, 

473 HI. (lOs.)—B. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, (Ihorloy, Lancs. 

474 E. Iff. & H. 0.—W. H, Brewer* Uzella Poultry Park, LostwithloL 


[6 entries.] 


Glass 404 .—Orpington Cooks. [16 entries.] 

487 I(30s„&E.lff.fbrOIiampion.O--WYNBH^VM W. Thomas, Langdon St Thomaa 
Exeter. 

489 II. (20s,)—T. Snelgrove, Newham Poultry Farm, Addlestone. 

483 IH, (lOs.)—F rank Bloomer, Foxcote, Stourbndge. 

493 E. E. h K 0.—MRS. WILKINSON, Burrow, Scotforth, Lancs. 

Glass 406 .—Orpington Hens. [12 entries.] 


496 1. (30s.)—B, ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorley, Lancs, 

604 H, (20s.) -S. J, Stacey, 1 Pontcanna Boad, Canton, Cardilf. 

499 HI. (lOs)—J. MausdbN OHAISTBLER, Fairfield, Brampton, Ohosterfleld. 


603 E. E. & H. 0.—henry KTACEY, Com Stores, Ponrhiwecibt'r, South Woles. 

Glass 408 .—Buff Orpington Cockerels* [21 entries.] 

609 I. (30s., Si Ohampion.*) & 636 H. (80s.)-Mlss Le PATQUBEL, Edonstead, Orosby-on- 
Edea 

608 HI (10s.)-W. J. Golding, Westwood Farm, Weald, Kent 

616 E, K. 46 H. a-THB BEY. J. B. NODDER, Ashovor Bectory, Obesterfield. 

Glass 407 .—Orpington Pullets. [26 entries.] 

632 I. (80s.), 641II (20s.), & 548 HI. (10s.)-MiSS liB PATOUREL, Edenatead, Orosby-on- 
Eden, 

639 E. E. & H. C.—MISS N. EDWARDS, Ooaley Poultry Farm, Oosley, Glos. 

Class 408 .—Orpington Coclss. [16 entries.] 

568 I. (80s., 4iE 0]iam]^ii.3)—W. H. EDWARDS. Brookfield, Pinhoe^ Exeter. 

563 in.^?10s.)-3M§RlaAY^^*SD?®l^^m^^^ Farm, Charlton Kings, 

Cheltenham. 

667 E. H. & H. G.-JOBN HARRINGTON, Sunnytdde, Fariagton Gumey, Bristol. _ 


I A Piece of Plate given by the Buff Orpington Club for the best Buff Or)pington in 

» ruts* SerTtett. Blag (rtven l,y the White OrptogtoB CSuh lor the heat Ooek or 
Cockerel in Classes 408 and 410. 
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Class 409.— Of^pington Hemt. [17 entries.] 

580 1. f30s. & Champion. I) —ALA.N T. Stobey, Brock House F.irni. Fresh tlulU, 
Liverjjool. 

581 IL (20f )-~CHAELES Thbllusson, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, T)ouc.\si or. 

579 III. (10s)—M urray Lindner, Ham Court Poultry F.iim, Charlton Kmjys, 
Cheltenham. 

573 R. R. & H. C.—W. H. EDWARDS, Biookfleld, Pmhoe, Rxetor. 

Class 410.— White Orpington CoehereU. [24 entries,] 

588 1. (30'.., & R, IST. for Champion.® )-“L T. Brown. WoocHaads Poultry Farm, Ilar- 
huMton 

594 II. (20s.)—W. H. Edwards, Brookfield, Pmhoe. Exeter. 

686 III, (10s.)—M iss R. B. Babooob; Grange Hill Pnsse Poultry Yards, Ohigwell Row. 

696 R, K. & H, 0.—Robert L. Mond, Combe Bank, Suudridge, Sevenoakh, 

Class 411.— White Orpington [26 entries] 

625 1, (30s., & R. N. for Champion') & 631 III. (IOs-I—Murray Lindner, Hnm Court 
Poultry Farm, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 

618 H, (20s.)—W. & J. OURRAH, Parson Byers Farm, Stanhope. 

630 R. JST. & H. 0.—ALAN T. STOREY, Brock House Farm, Preshfleld, Liverpool. 

Class 412.— Black Orpington Cocks, [16 entries] 

635 I. (309., & Champion-*), & 640 III, (10s,)—W, M. Bell, fit. Leonard’s Poultry Farm, 
Ringwood. 

636 II. (20s.)—PRANK BLOOMER, Foxcote, Stourbridge, 

637 R. N. & H. C.—W. B. BONAS, Measham, .-^therstono. 


Class 413 .—Black Orpington Mens, [9 entries.] 
651 I. (30s.)—R. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Euxton. Chorley, Lancs. 


652 III, (10s.)—MAJOR H. M, BARNES, Stonocroft, Ipswi<‘h. 

656 R. N. & H. 0.—P. B. GOVBTT, Tideford, St. Germans. 

Glass 414 ,—Black Orpington CochereU. [10 entries.] 


wwJ I. (30s.)—W illiam H. Cook, Ltd., Orpington, Kent. 

661II. (20s.), & 665 HI, (lOs,)— WALTER BUXTON, Trinity Poultry Farm, Modstoa<L 
Alton. 

660 £. N. & E. 0.—W. IM. BELL, St. Leonard's Poultry Farm, Rmgwood. 

Class 416 .—Black Orpington Pullets. [6 entries.] 

Si fw Champion.*)— E. & F. Bursill, Poultry Farm, Quaint on, Bucks. 

87o II, ( 20 s.), & 673 HI. (10s.)—C. SHl^PHERD, Oppobite Station, Arnhide, Oarnforth, 

672 R. K. & H. 0.-A. H. BRYSDALE, Wood Knoll, Lindflcld, Haywards Headi. 

Class 416 .—Spangled Orpington Cocks or Coekerch. [6 entrioB,] 

§ 7 ? TT SNBLaRo\ B, Nowlmm Poultry Farm, AddleHtone. 

22 (?0s.)"-^WRBNOB Booth, Bmglo Ba^, OhCHter. 

678 III. (10s.)—W illiam H. Cook, Ltd., Orpington, Kent. 

679 R. N. k H. 0.-ART. 0. GiLBBl?T, Swanley, Kent. 

Class -Spangled Orpington Mem or Pullets, f I cntricH. j 
nf? ilv Trimiy Poultry Farm. MedHfestd, Alton. 

Class 418 .—Bfue Orpington Cocks^ Coi*kerels, JTens^ or Pnlbts. [19 tMilrieH.] 
690 I, (SOs.)—W illiam H. Cook, Ltd.. Onungion, Kent. 

698 li. (20s.), 701IIL (lOs.), & 687 R. Sf, & H. 0. - ART. <3. GILBERT, Swanloy, Kent. 

Class ^l%.'^Or 2 )mgton (beks or Cockerels^ any other colour. [5 entries.] 

7 ^ ft Staplehurst^ Kent. 

787 Ut SPOK, IdT>., Orpington, Kent. 

;2I Holmes hunt, Brook House Poultry Farm, Ilellingly, Sussex. 

706 R. N, & H. 0.-ART. O. GI LBERT, Swanley, Kent. 

’WWte Orpingt^caub tw'’thTb^tHen'or 
«“ Oo<* or 

OrpiDWon Olub for the bout BKwk 


Trinity Poultry Farm, Modstoa<L 
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Class 420.— Orpington liens or Pullets, any other colour. [3 entries.] 

711 I, (SOs-l—OiiABJ-BS TllBLUTbBOur, Brodsworlli Poultry Farm, Doncaster. 

709 11. (20s)-WILLI\M H. OOOK, LTD.,Orjnngton, Kent. 

Class 421.— White Leghorn Cochs or Cockerels, [4 entries.] 

715 I. (SO'J.)—Mns. TREVOE Williams, Clock House Poultry Farm, Byfleet. 

712 II, (20v.>—K. ANTHONY, Homo Farm, Buxton, Ohorley, Lanes. 

714 III, (10s.)—W. E. Gilleng, Canal Farm, Bradlord-on-Avon. 

713 S. K. & H. 0.—0. H. Britton, Great Longstone, Derbyshire. 

Class 422,— White Leghorn. Hens or Pullets. [10 entries.] 

722 1. (30s.)—A lan T. Storey. Brock House Farm, Freshfleld, Liverjiool. 

723 II. (20s.)— Mrs. Trevor williams, Clock House Poultry Farm, Byfleet. 

717 III. (lOs.)—JOSEPH Hardwick, 170 Oversetts Boad, Newhall, Burton-on-Trent. 

716 K. H. & H. C. -B. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorley. 

Class 423,— Brouon Leglmm Cocks or Cockerels. [10 entries.] 

731 I. (SOs.)—ERNEST Ll SIMON, Pembroke. 

736 II. (20s.) -B. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorley, Lanes. 

733 in, (10s.)—L, C. Vbrrby, The Warren, Oxshott. 

729 E. K. k H. C.-B. COWMAN, Siddows, Olitheroe. 

Class 424. — Leghorn Hens or Pullets, [12 entries.] 

745 X. (30s.)—J ohn W. Morton, Tapper Park House, Low Moor, Bradford. 

747 II. (20s.) -L 0. VBRRBY, 'Die Warron, Oxshott. 

739 III. (10s.)—P, G. EDWARDS, 2 West Stroet, Pembroke. 

742 E.K. & H. C.—DBN7BR & IVE. Walton Bead, Bast Molesey. 

Class 426.— Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. [10 entries,] 

761 1. (30s)— Joseph Eadson, Park Villa, IghtenhiU, Burnley. 

7B4 II. (20s.)—OLIPPORD WILLISON, WhitobUTC^ Salop. 

750 III. (10s)—M iss Doris Cawley, BaveuHTag, White Knowle Eoad. Buxton. 

748 E. K, k H, C.—F. S. Bbnt, Boechwood, Toovil. 

Class 4Sti^r-Blaok Leglwrn Hens or Pullets. [9 entries.] 

762 I. (30s.)—B ert Kirkman, Ashfleld, BromAton, Preston. 

761 II. (20s.) & 766 E. K. k H. O.-OLlPPORD WILLISON, Whitchurch, Salop. 

763 III. (10s )—Harry HUBTLEY, The Poplars, Oottontreo Lane, Colne. 

Class 427.— Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels^ any other colour. 

[8 entries.] 

773 I. (30s.)—BRNEST Ll. SIMON, Pembroke. 

767 n. (20s.)—A. B. FISH, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

769 III. (10s.)-G, & B, Henley, Grandborough, Wmslow. 

772 E. N. k H. 0.—W, Bothwell, Jun., Holloway Hill Poultry Farm, Godalming. 
Class 428.— Leghorn Hens or Pullets^ any other colour. 

[9 entries.] 

778 I. (30s.)—B, S, MAR.SDEN, Kempstone, Olitberoe. 

782 II. <20s.)—E. & J, W. QUJBBLL, 9 Church Street, Hooley Hill, Manchester. 

783 III. (10s.)-MRS, VEKREY, The Warren, Oxhliott. 

775 E. N. k H. C.-Robert OHIPPINDALE, Saltoke, Bllel. Lancaster. 

Class 429,— Cocks or Cockerels. [10 entries.] 

790 I. (SOs.) -B, IjOOKER, Qilwem, Abergavenny. 

786 II. (20s,)-WILLIAM H. Cook, Ltd., Oniington, Kent, 

789 III. dO’*;)-H. Lister, Glenholme, Crook. 

78B E. N. k E. C,—Fdrsland Brothers, Bridgwater. 

Class 430.— JiBwtrea Hem or Pullets. [10 entries.] 

803 I, <30s.).-WILLIAM HOLTON, Pantypuddyn, Abertillery. 

806 II. (^s.)—H. lister, GlonhoWe, Crook. 

799 III. (10s,)—F ursland Brothers, Bridgwater. 

806 E. E. & H. C.—A. G. PXTTS, Burnham, Somerset. 

Class 431,— Dorking Cocks or Cockerels. [14 entries.] 

8X11. (80s.)—CHARLES ATTKENHEAD, Swd Farm, Seaham Harbour. 

822 II. <20s,)“ABTHDR 0 MAJOR, DItton. Langlev, Bucks. 

817 III. (lOa)-RALPH ALTY, Buckshaw HaW, Buxton, Ohorley, Lancs. 

823 E. N. jc H. C.—Mbs. Whittle, Springfleld, Stokesley, Yorks. 

Class 432.— Hens or Pullets [14 entries.] 

824 I. (SOs.)—RALPH ALTY, Buckshaw Hall, Buxton, Ohorley, Lancs. 

^1 HL afe4j^]2‘:|!jteSfol-J&^AlS*SGreSjSldPw^^ 
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Class 433. —Hed Coclts, [14 ontnes.] 

844 1. (30s, & Champion ^)— Sanderson brothers, Lowoi Lodj?o Poultry Faim, 
Billingsburst. 

847 11. C20s)—S aundbrton POULTRY FARM Bledlow Ridge, Wallingford 
850 III. (10s ), Sb 841E. R. & H. C.—LORD ROTHSCHILD, Timg P ii^ Hoits 

Class 434. —Red Smser Sens [8 entiics.] 

855 I (30? Si R. N. for Champion^), & 858 E. R. & H. 0,—LORD Rothschild, Trmg 
Park Herts. 

867 |I. (209.)--J^4NK H Wheeler, Bridge House, M wdon, Kent 

856 III. (10s.)—D r J. E Shaw, Oaledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol 

Class 436. —Red Sussex Cookereh. [(> entries ] 

225 UiSOs), & 862IL (208)—LORD ROTHSCHILD, Timg Paik, Heits 
863 III. (lOs.)—A. J. FALKENSTEIN Stockland, Hadlow Down, Sussex. 

861 E. R & H. C.— E W. & J. B. BUNNBY, Bircombe Poultry Farm, Barcombo, Huasox 
Class 436 — Red Sussex Pullets [7 entries ] 

871 1. (309.), & 868 III. (lOs)— LORD ROTHSCHILD, Trmg Park, Herts. 

867 II. (209)—A J. FALKBNSIEIN, Stockland, Hadlow Down, Sussex 

872 E. R. & H. 0,—Mrs. GEORGE Whitbley, Hamilton House, Downton, Salisbury. 

Glass 437. —Light Sussex Cooks [6 enbnes.] 

876 I. (3Cte & E. R. for Ohampion.a)—T he Rev. G A. Orawsh vy, Molchboume Vicar- 
age. Shambrook. 

877 II. (208 > & 875 III. (109.)—LORD ROTHSCHILD, Trmg P irk, Herts. 

873 E. R, & H. 0,—JOHN Baily A SON, Heathfleld, Sussex. 

Class 438. — Light Sussex Sens, [10 entries ] 

881 h (308. & Champion^), A 886 It (209.)-WILLIAM HODGES, Oatlands Form, 

882 III. <108)—5peank H Wheeler, Bndge House, Harden, Kent 

884 E. R. & H. C.-THE REV. G A. Obawshay, Molchboume Vicarage, Shainbrook. 

Class 439. — Light Sussex Coekerels [16 entries.] 

S02 I. (309)—LORD Rothschild Trmg Park, Herts 

SSI tIt F^KBNbTBiN, Stockland, Hadlow Down Sussex 

892 III. (108)—ins Rev. G a Orawshay, Mclohboumo Vicarage, Shambrook, 

888 E. R. Ss H. 0,—JOHN BAILY & SON, Heathflold, Sussex. 

Class 440. —Light Sussex Pullets, [16 entries ] 

all S-S & H. 0.-W1LLIAM Hodges, Oatlands Farm, Woybiidgo 

Jig n. (^9 .)-I^rd Rothschild, Trmg Paiku Herts 

009 III. (10?.)—The Rev G. a. Orawshay, Helchbourn© Vicarage, Shainbrook. 

Class ^l,Spec7ded Sussex Cocks [U entries] 

J PALKENSTEIN. Stockland, B idlow Down, Sussex. 
Baily & son, He.ithfleld, Sussi^x. * uw , o 

928 lII.(10s.)-MRS GEORGE WarTBLEY, Hamilton House, Downton, Salisbury 
926 R. R. & H. O.-SAHETDERTON POULTRY FARM, Blodlow RkIkc, Walllngfora. 

Class 443. -Speckled Sussex Sens [8 ontiies ] 

Stockland, Hadlow Down, Hussox. 
no? Hellmgly Sussex. 

931 III. (108.)—W. H Edwards, Brookfield, Pmhoe, Rxotor 

934 R. R. & H. a.-SAURDBRTON POULTRY FARM, Bledlow RidttC, Walbugloid. 

Class 443 —Speclled Sussex Cockerels. flJ entries.] 

942 I. (309, & E. R. for Champion.*) -Lord Rotiisohild, Trmg Park, UertH, 

946 It (208.)— John baily & Son, Heathfleld, Sussex 

938 III. (108.), & 944 E. R. & H. O.-B W. & J. B, BUNNBY, Barcomlie, Sussex. 

Class 444 —Speckled Sussex Pullets, [16 entries ] 

OM Stockland Hadlow Down, Sussex 

966 Barcombo, Sussex. 

9to ixl (109)—Oapt <fc Mrs Sfenoer, Dean Lo^c, lion Acton, Bristol. 

9S6 B. J. & H. 0.—W J. ObbeM', Poultiy Farm, Pail 'Jnin, 

O^g®““®*IPoidtry Qub tor theibert Bed8ui»«'m 

^ 
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Class 445, Brithuk Rhode Island Bed Cocks or Cockerels. 

[38 entries.] 

1003 I. (30s.)—F. F. Mason, Timbersbrook House, Oongleton. 

072 II. (20s.)-J. HITSSBL, Halstead ?la.(*e, So\onoaks. 

091 HI. (10«)—Mas. WBTIISRBY WILLIAMS, The Wilderness Canterbury. 

077 E. nr* & H. 0.— Mas. COOPER, Culbind Hall, Brailsford, Derby. 

Class 446. —British Rhode Island Bed Hens or Pullets. 

[28 entries ] 

1007 I. (30a )— Mrs W. B. Goode, Aldborougb Lodge, Borougbbndge. 

1081 II. (20s.)-M rs a. I Jones, Broadway House, Little Hereford, Tenbury. 
lOU III. (10&)-DR. James Bussell, The Cedais, Sandhurst. 

1011 E. N. & H. C.—A, P. M. Stevenson, Perryficld, SoUers Hope, Ross, 

Class 447. --ArnHina Cocks or Cookereh, [8 entries.] 

1037 I. (309.), 1040 II. I20a), & 1085 III, (lOO—JOSEPH Badson, Park Villa, Ightenhill, 
Burnley. 

1041 E. N. & H. C*—Thomas Whittaker, The Laund, Aeonngton. 

Glass 448. —Aneom Hens or Pullets. [8 entries.] 

3043 I. (309.), 1049 II. (209.), <& 1046 III. COs.)—JOSEPH BADSON, Park Villa. Ightenhill, 
Burnley. 

1044 E. K. & H* C.—William Nelson, Jumble Holes Bar, Baxenden, Accrington. 

Class 449. —Yokohama Cocks or Cockerels. [14 entries.] 

1061 1. (30a, St Champion 1), & 1050 II. (20s, St E. H. for Champion.i)— Mrs. L. H. 

Barnard, The Rod House, Wellington College, Berks. 

1063 III. (10a )—B. H. Turrell, Ide Cottage, Ide Hill, Sevonooke,. 

1058 E. nr. & H. C.— Robert L. Mond, Combe Bank, Sundridge, Sevenoaks. 

Class 450. —Yokohama Hens or Pullets. [9 entries.] 

1071 I. (30a), & 1066 11. (20s.)—THE REV. W. Bbrjeantson, Acton BumeU Rectory, 
Shrewsbury. 

1065 III. (10«), * 1089 E. H. St H. 0.—MRS. L. 0. PRIDBAUX, Spnng Cottage, Lindfleld, 
Haywards Heath. 

Class 451. —Brahma Cocks or Cockerels. [8 entries.] 

1073 I. (80s.)—R. Anthony, Home Parm, Buxton, Ohorley, I^ncs. 

1080 n. tSte.). * 1076 in. Cio&w. o. Tozbr, Stoko House, Devonport. 

1074 E. N. St H. 0.—H. L. POPHAM, Hunbtrete House, Pensford, Bristol 

Class ^%.-^Brahma Mens or Pullets. [4 entries.] 

10811. (dOa)—R. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorley, Lanes. 

1083 II. (20a)— S. W. Thomas, Glasfryn, Poiest Pacli, Swanfaea. 

1084 IlL (10 a), * 1082 E. N. & H. C.—H. L. POPHAM, Hunstrete House, Pouhford, Bristol. 

Class ^bZr^Coohin Cocks or Cockerels. 

1086 I. (30s.), Ss 1088 HI. (IOa)—GEORGE H. PROCTER Floss Houses Durham. 

1089 IX. (20a)—Charles Thellusson, Brodsworth Poultry Farm. Doncaster. 

1085 E. E. & H, C.—Mrs. B. Callabd, Buckfastloigh, Devon. 

Class 464.— Hbtis or Pullets. 

1090 I. (30a), Si 1091 H, (209.)-G, H. l^BOOTEB, Floss House, Durham. 


Class 466 .—Clocks or Cockerels. [12 entries.] 

1097 I. (80s., St E. 3Sr. for Ohsmpion^), & 1094 HI. a0s.)-MRS. Teeeot, Wishingtcn 
House. Oookham. 

1093 II. (20s.)—F. W, BARTBUM, Waverley Cottage, Hombrook, Bristol. 

1093 E. N. St H. 0.—Mrs. P. HERBERT, Ty-Gwyn, Raglan, Mon. 


Class 466.—JfcfoZiws Hens or Pullets. [8 entries.] 
nil ^ (80Sj^ St Champion.®)—C harles Thellusson, Brodsworth Poultry Pam, 

1106 II?^.)!* 1108 E. E. & H. 0.-3SgiS, TERROT, Wjshington Houses Oookbam. 
H07 III. (lOA St Ohampion.*)-M:RS. P. HERBERT, Ty-Gwyn, Bagkm, Mdn. 


t Silver Medal given by the Yokohama Club for the best Yokohama m Classes 449 
and 460. 

a SUver Medal mven by the Malines Poultry Club for the best Oouoou de MaRne 
Cock or Hen in 4Sp and 466. 

* Silver Medal given by the MaJines Poultry Club for^thebest Malme Cock or Hen 
other than Oouoou in Olasaes 465 and 466. 
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Glass 457.— Cam/ine CoeJth or Coeltereh, [17 enlriGS. ] 

1121 L <30s., & R. N. for Champion. 0—Miss N. Edwabds, Coaley Poultry Farm, 
CoaL V, Glos 

1127 II. (20s )--MrS Winslob, Dunsdale, Frodsham, Oht'shiie. 

1113 III. (10s)—M rs W. B. P. bastard, Lyneham, Tealuipton, Plymouth, 

1126 R. N. & H. 0,--The RE^. E. LEWIS JONES, Heyopo Roctorj,Knighlon, Radnor¬ 
shire 

Class 458. —Cktwpina Mens or Pullets, [13 entries.] 

1137 I. (30s, & Champion 0— Mbs. W. B GOODE, Aldborouffh Lodge, Boroughbndgo. 
1139 II. (20s.)— LEONARD LuOAa Lane End House, Shinfleld, Heading. 

1131 III. (10s)—JOSEPH Badson, Park Villa, Ightenhill, Burnley 
1129 R. E. & H. C.—Mrs W. E. P BASTARD, Lyneh im, Tealmpton, Plymouth 
Ckss 459. — FaseroHe Cooks or Cockerels. [19 entries] 

1160 I. (30s)— CHARLES THBLLUSSON, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, Doncaster. 

1158 II. (20s.)—W. H EDWARDS, Brooklield, Pinhoe, Exeter. 

1145 III. (10s) & 1153 R. N. & H. 0.—GEORGE BSTTS, Goostroy, Cheshire. 

Class 460. — FaeeroUe Smis or Pullets. [15 entries J 
1174 I. t30s.), & 1176 II. (20a)—C harles Thbllosson, Brodswoith Poultry Farm, 
Doncaster 

1168 III. (104.)— MRS. WINSLOB, Dunsdale, Frodsham, Ohoshiro. 

1164 R. E. & H. C.— George Bbtts, Goostrey, Cheshire. 

Class 461. —Moudan Cooks or Cookerels. [11 entries.] 

1179 I. (30s,)—S W. Thomas, Glasfryn, Forest Faoh, Swansoa. 

1184 II. (20s.)—MRS. 0 Squire, Glenwood, Morthoe, Devon. 

1178 III. (10s.)—F. LawpORD Stone, Woodcole, Orockham HilL Edenbndge. 

1188 R. N. & H. C.— Henry BDYB, South Bmns, Heathfield, Sussex. 

Glass 462 —Hondan Mens or Pullets. [9 entries ] 

1192 I. (308.)—S. W. Thomas, Glasfryn, Forest Fi oh, Swansea 
1194 II. (20s.)—J. W, Moore Oakerland Farm, Hexham. 

1191 III. (10s.), & 1193 R. N, & H. 0.—HENRY EDYB, South Binns, Hoathdold, Sussex, 
Class 463. —Cooks or Cockerels^ uQiy other distinct mriety except Bantams. 
[21 entries.] 

1202 I. (SOs.)— George 0. Dennis, Bradford, Barnstaple. (Malay.) 

1108 II. (20s.)— abbot brothers, Tbuxtou, iHortolk. (AndalUKian.) 

1209 III. (10s.)—CHARLES B PiOKLBS, Kaylleld House, Barby, Colne. (Spangled 
Hamburg) 

1205 R. Bf. & H- 0 .—DAihbl Jones, 11 School Street, WilhamHtown, Penygrtug, 
Rhondda Valley, Glam. (Aseol.) 

Class 464.—JETews or Pullets, any other variety, except Bantam* 

[21 entries.] 

1224 1. (30s)—R. S. Marsden, HempstoniN Olitheroe. (Aseel) 

1233 II. (20s.)—CHARLES B. PlOKLES, Hayiloltl Houho, Barby, Colne. (HiiangU^d 
Hamburg) 

1230 III. (10s.)—J ohn smith, KeythoriJe Hall, Lcacestor. (Black BpnnlHh,) 

1227 R. N. & H. 0.— Frederick Porter, 17 Hjgh street, Bridgwater. (Andalumaii.) 

Class 465, —Old English Game Bantam Cooks* [9 cniriefl. | 

1245 I. (30s)—R. S. MARSDEN, Kempslone, Chtheroo. 

1243 II. (20s.)-nJ. F. ENTWISLB. Tlie Firs, Oaldcr Grove, Wakollehl 
1240 III. (10s.)-Miss R B. Babcock, Grange Hill Prize Poultry Yards, Ohigwoll Row. 
1248 R. N. & H, 0.—JOSEPH SEWELL, 3 Mount Pleasant, Throokley, Nowburn, 
Northumberland. 

Old English Game Bantam Mens. [13 entries.) 

1254 I, (30s.)—R. S Marsden. Kempstone, Olitberoo. 

Wakefield. 

1250 III. (10s.)—THE COUNTESS OF CRAVEN, Ooombe Abbey, Coventry. 

1253 R. R. & H. C.—JOHN MORGAN, Metis Cottage, Yatradgynlius, Glam. 

Class 467, —Modern Gam Bantam Cocks, any colour, [9 entries.] 

1264 1, (308,)—Walter Firth, Rood^Blaokbum, 

im IL (g04.)-J.^F. KNTWISLE, The Firs Colder Grove, Waketleld. 

120b in. (10s)— John Hoseing^ Spencer Terrace, Lipson Road, Plymouth. 

1269 B. y. & H. 0 ,- Moon brothers, Regent Street, Rmgswood, Brintot 

457 given through the Oampme Club for the best Oamplne in Olasaes 
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Class 468,— Modern (Jtnne Jiantaw any colour. [6 entries. ] 

1173 I. (30?)—Walter Firth, Read, Blackburn. 

1273 II. (20s.)-.T F. "RNTWIiiLB, The Firs, Calder Grove, Wakefield. 

1276 III. (10«.) “Miss Freda MOND, Ooonibe Bank, Sundndse, Bevenoaks. 

1271 R. N. & H. O.-W. J. BltiNSON, Mormnf? Star Hotel, Pontypridd. 

Class 469 .—Mrifflit BanUtnt Coehs, [7 entries.] 

1281 I. (30?.)— Miss K. B. Preston, Bay Hou**e, Rllel, Lancaster. 

1278 II. (20?.)—A. R. Fisil, Holme Mead, Hutton, Prebton. 

1282 III. (10«.)—REV. W. SBEJBANTSON, At*ton Burnell Rectory, Shrewsbury. 

Class 4'3'0.— JSebriykt Bantam Hens. [8 entries.] 

1284 I. (30s.)—J. R* Bennett, Tlie Butts, Frome. 

1288 II. (20?.)—MISS K. D. PRESTON, Bay House, Ellel, Lancabter. 

1289 III. (10s.), & 1291 E. H, dt H. O.-RBV. W. SBRJBANTSON. Acton Burnell Rectory, 
Shrewsbury. 

Class — Wyandotte Bantam Cocks. [4 entries.] 

1293 I, (30s.)—J. F. EnTWISLE, The Firs Oalder Grove, Wakefield. 

1294 II. (20?.)—R. S. Marsdbn, Kempstone, Ohtheroe. 

1292 III. (10s.)—R. Cowman. Siddows, Ohtheroe. 

1295 R. IST. & H. C.— Mrs. I. J. MINNITT* St. Luke’s Vioarage, Formby, Liverpool. 

Class 472. —Wyandotte Bantam Hens. [6 entries.] 

1297 I. (30s.), A1300 III. (10?.)—J. F. BNTWISLB, The Firs, Oalder Grove, Wakefield. 

1298 II. (^&)~ A. Haynes, 6, Stamford Street, Thompson Cross, Stalybridge. 


1294) E. E. & H. C.—R. S. Marsben, Kempstone, Clithcroe. 

Class 473. —Tolwhama Bantam Cooks or Cockerels. [7entriis.] 

1303 I. (30?m & Champion 1), A1306 II. (20a, A E. E. for Champion. t)—F. J. S. Chatter- 
ton, 34 Elm Park Road, Finchley. 

1302 III. (10?.), A1307 E. E. & H. C.-^NBST BROWN, Langborough, Wokingham. 

Class 474 ,—Yokohama Bai^dam Hens or Pullets. [5 entries.] 

13111. (80d)—E. SooTT Hiller, Greenoak HiU, Broomhonso, Glasgow. 

1309II, (20?.)—Ernest brown, Langborough, Wokingham. 

1310 III. (10?.), A1313 E, E. A H. 0.—P. X S. OHATTBRTON, 34 Elm Park Road, Fmchloy. 


Class 475. --Jajmnese Bantam Cocks 07 * (hckerels. [6 entries.] 

1316 I. (80s.)— Alfred E. W. Dabby, Adcote, Shrewsbury. 

1314 II (20a)—The HON. MRS. CLrvB BEHRENS, Swin on Grange, Malton. 

1316 HI. (10a), a 1319 E. E. AH.0.—MAJORG.T WILLIAMS, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

Class 476 .—Japanese Batifmi Hens or PnlleU [7 entries.] 

1322 I. (80a), a 1324 III, (10a)— ALFRED E. W, DARBY, Adcote, Shrewsbury. 

1321 II. (80a), a 1323 E, E. A H. 0.— Major G. T. Williams, Burton Joyce, Nottingham 

Class 477— Bantam Cocks, any other variety. [10 entries.] 

1333 1. (30a)— Charles THELLU&SON, Brodbworth Poultry Farm, Doncaster. 

1328II. (20a)—J. F. ENTWISLB. The Firn, Oalder Grove, Wakefield. 

1334) III. (10a)— John D. Johnston, Norwood, Albert Avenue, Sedgeloy Paris, Preat- 
wich, Lan<‘B. 

1335 E. E. A H. C.—P. W. SYMONS, Whilwun Farm, Lew Down, Devon. 

Class 478 ,—Bantam Hens^ any oCter eariety, [10 entries.] 

13JW I. (30a) - J. F. Entwislb, The Firs, Oalder Grove, Wakefield, 

1340 II. (20a)— JOHN D. Johnston, Norwood, Albert Avenue, Sodgeley I’ark, Prest- 
wich, Lancfi. 

1345 III. (IDs.)—CHARLES Thbllusson, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, Doncaster. 

1342 E. E, A H. 0.—HENRY J. SBALY, 68 Bath Road, Bridgwater. 

Class 479 .*—Brakes or JHchSy bred prior to 1913. 

[4 entries.] 

1347 I. (30a)—WILLIAM BYOOTT. Wing, Oakham. 

1348 11. (80a)— JAMES Huntly a SON. Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

1360 III. (lOfi*)—A. F. Rowe, 49 Fore Street, Bovey Tracey. 

Class 480 .—Aylesbmy Brakes or Bucks^ bred in 1913. [7 entries.] 

1362 1. (30#,)—The Rev. X Hewetson, Beelby Vicaraga Rowsley, Derby. 

1363 II. (30s,)“Jambs Huntly A SON, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

1361 III* (10#.)—William byoott, Wmg; Oakham. 

1367 E. H. A H. 0- SMITH, Lower Burytown,31inwwimt HJghworth, WiltA 


1. Silver Medal given by the Tokohama Club lor the best Tokohama Bantam in 
ObCsses 4’73 and 4^. 
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Glass 481.— DraJie)f of Ducks, bred pnor to 1913. [."> cntiicis.J 

1358 I. (30s.)-RALPH ALTT, BucTssbaw Hall, Eiixtou, Ohorley, Ljmcb. 

1359 II. (20«.)—R. AlSTTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorloy, Lancs. 

1360 III. (10s.)—WILLIAM BYGOTT, Wmg, Odkhani. 

1361 R. N. & H. C.—William Bhbnt, Clampit Farm, Oallington, Coniwall. 


Class 482.— JRoiien. Drakes or Dveks, bred in 1913. [6 entries.] 

1365 I, <30s.)—F. W. Myhill, The Red House, Hethel, Norwich. 

1366 II. (20s.), & 1364 R. N. & H. 0.— WILLIAM Bygott. Wing, Oakham. 

1363 III. (10s.)—WILLIAM BEBNT, Olampiti Farm, CaJlmgton, Cornwall. 


Class 483 ,—Blue Orpington Drakes or Dvck^ bred prior to 1913. 
[3 entries,] 

1370 L (’30s.)—TOM H. FUBNBSS, Carlton House, Chtsterfleld. 

1369 II. (20?.)—Miss allin, Woolaston, Loddiswell, Devon. 

1371 III. (10s.) -ART. 0. Gilbert, Swanley, Kent 


Class 484 .—Blue Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1913. [6 entries.] 

1373 I. (30s.)—M iss allin, Woolaston. Loddiswell, Devon. 

1374 II. (20s.)—MRS. W. B. P. BASTARD, Lyneham, Yoalmpton, Plymouth, 

1375 III. (10s .)—william Bygott, Wing, Oakham. 

1376 R. H. is H.O.— Tom H. FURNESS, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 


Glass 485.— Buff Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1913. [6 entries.] 

1377 I. C30s., k Champion. 1 )—Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chestorflold. 

1378II. <20s.)— Jambs HUNTLY & son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

1382 HI. (lOs.)— Stanley Street, The Manor. Covoney, Oamhs. 

1379 R.N. & H.C.— William G. Kingwell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 


Glass 486 .—Bvff Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1913. [10 entries.] 

1391 I. (30s., &R.Sr. for Champion.!)—A. F. M. STEVENSON, Perryfiold, Sollerh Hope, 
Ross, Herefordshire. 

1384 II. (208.)—MRS. E. CALLARD, Buckfastleigh, Devon. 

1385 III. (10s.)— Jambs Huntly & Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

1390 R. N. & H. C.—Lord Rothsohild, Tnng Park. Herts. 

Class 487 .—Drakes or Ducks, any other breed, bred jfrior to 1913, 

[10 entries.] 

1401 1. (80s.), A1397 R.3Sr.&H. C.—William O. Kingwell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, 
South Brent, Devon. (Indian Runner.) 

1394 11. (20s.)—R. O. P. Bradshaw, Tin well, Stamford. (Pokm Drake.) 

1393 III, (lOs.)— Miss allin, Woolaston, Loddiswell, Devon. (Indian Runner.) 


Class iSS,—Drakes or Ducks, any other breed, bred in 1913. [3 entries,] 
14061. (80s,), A1403 III. <10s,)— WitxiAM G. KING WELL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South 
Brent, Devon. (Indian Runn(‘rs,) 

1404 n. (20s,)-Jambs LONOSON a son, Buxton Road, Ohapt*! en-le-Frith. (Pokm,) 


Glass 489.— Ganders, any variety, [7 entries.] 

1409 L (30s.)-William ByqoiT, Wmg, Oakliam. (Toulouse.) 

1407 II. (208.), A 1410 R. K, & H. 0.—WILLIAM F, SNELL, Marsh Farm, Yeovil. 
(Toulouse.) 

1406 m. (lOsO-ABBOT BROTHERS, Tlmxton,Noriolk. 

Class 490.— Geese, any variety, [3 entries.] 

1414 I. (m)-WIlLIAM Bygott, Wing, Oakham. (Kmhdon.) 

1413 II. <%.)-ABBOT brothers, Thuxton. Norfolk. 

1415 III. (10s.)-WiLLUM F. SNEIL, Marah Xi’arm, Ywvil (Bmhaott.) 

Class 491 .—Turkey Cooks, [11 entries,] 

1416 I. (SOs.)—A bbot Brothers, Thuxton. Norfolk, 

St i20s.)-EpwARD Kendrick, Weeford Housti, Lichnold. 

1417 III. (10s.)— Thomas abbot, Wymondham, Norfolk. 

1419 R. K. & H. 0.—Gage Harper, Mason’s Bridge F«xm, Rtvydon, Ipswich. 

Class 492 .—Twrkey Hens. [JO entries.] 

Wo Jv<%S*>r4iF®^J®Sv®^®»»^Thuxton, Norfolk 

^^®^naT®fi»Stnnway Manor, Church Stretton. 

1436 III, (10s.)—^T homas abbot, Wymondham, Norfolk. 

1434 R. K. & H. 0.—HERBERT B. Wenden, Lower Farm, Lawforcl, Mannlugtree, 


1 A Special Prize of 10s. Od. 


Duck Club for tho beat Buff 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Butter. 


Glass 493. —JSodres 0 / TwpIm 2-lb, BolU or Sqtiares oj- Butter^ made with 
not more than 1 joer cent, of salt, [1 entry.] 

1 I. CjC 4.)—OUAULPiS PttiDBAUX, The Grange, Motcombe, Dorbet. 

Glass 494. —Two Pounds of Fresh Butter^ without any saXt^ made up in 
plain pounds from the milk of Channel Island^ Bei'on, or South Bevon 
Cattle and their crosses. [24 entiies] 

13 I. (4f4.)— Mrs. L R MiLDON, Higher Mead Down, Backenford, Devon. 

24 II. (jSrg.)—M rs John way, West Bndge, Bishopsnympton, South Molton. 

10 III, (i£?l,)— MBS. John H Hearn, Sydenham Damarcl, Tavistock. 

31 R. B. Sc H. G.— Mrs. R Underwood, Waids Ooombe, Little Gaddesden, Berk- 
hamsted. 


Glass 495.—y/w Pounds of Fresh Butter^ without any saU^ made up in plain 
pounds from the milk of Cattle of any breed or cross other than those 
mentioned in Class 494. [21 entries.] 

42 I. (j04 .)—Mrs M Stokes, Heddon House Dairy, Wylam-on-Tyne 

26 II. <j52.)~-MRS George ADLAH, Bubwith Farm Wooke> Hole, Wells 

38 III. (iei.)-MRS. OXBNilAM, Bumtown, Tavistock. 

46 R. IT. & H. Gi—J ohn H. Walker, Wbittoeks End, Much Mai do, Dymock 

Glass 496.— Pou7ids of Fresh Butter^ slightly salted^ made up in plain 
pounds from the milk of Chantiel Island^ Jbewn^ or South Bevon Cattle and 
their crosses, [32 entries.] 

76 I. (j84.)—Mrs. John way, West Bridge, Bishopsnympton, South Molton. 

63 !l, (jC2.)—'IKRS L. R MlLDON, Higher M<wl DownJRackenfor^ Devon 

73 III. (jffl,)—MRS, R. UNDERWOOD, Wards Ooombe, Little Gaddosden, Berkhamsted. 

61 R. IS, dE H. 0 .-~Morton Hides, Henford, Warminster. 


Glass 497. —Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up vn pla%n 
po\mds from the milk of Cattle of any breed or cross other than those 
mentioned in Class 49(5, [24 entries.] 


93 I. (^^4.)— MRS. OXENHAM, Burntown. Tavistock _ 

79 II. <jC2.)— Mrs. George ADLAm, Bub with Faam, Wookey Hole, Wells. 
98 III. (j^l )-'MRS. M. Stokes, Uoddon House Dairy, Wylam-on-Tyne. 

83 R. K. Sc H. 0.—PETER PRAYNE, Ooxley, near Wells. 


Glass 498. —Two Pounds of Butter, made from scalded cream. [16 entries.] 


117 I. (ir4.'5 —Mrs. John way. West Bridge. BiHhopsnympton, South Molton. 
312 II. (A*3 .)—Mrs Oxbnham, Bumtown, Tavistock. 

Ill III, ('jCD-MRS. L. R. MILDON, Higher Mead Down, Racktmford, Devon. 
108 R. H. & H. G. Mrs. John H. Hearn, Sydenham Damard, Tavistock. 


Class 499. —Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in 
pounds in the most attractive marketable desigiw. [7 entries.] 

123 1. (j«?4.)— MRS L R MILDON, Higher Mend Down. Rackenford, Devon. 

134 11. (^3.)- George Venning, Langonnet Barton, Lerryn, Lostwithid. 

130 III. <jel,)— OOL. B. 0. HARE, Reymerston Hall, Attleborough, 

119 R. H. H. G,—MBS. A. A. BEBE, Stoodleigh Barton. Tiverton. 


Glass 500.— Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up tn pfmnds, 
and packed vi rwm-returnable bojses for transmission by rail or parcel 
post, [10 entries.] 


130 I, (je4.>— VISOODNT PORTMAN, Bryanston, Blandford. ^ ^ 

129 II. C^egJ-MBS. L. R. MILDON. Higher Mead Down, Racfcenfonl, IJeypn. 

136 III. (irL)-MBS. JOHN WAY, West Bridge, Bishopsnympton, South Molton, 

182 3EL H. & H. 0.—liiRS. R. UNDERWOOD, Wards Ooombe, Little Gaddesden, Berk- 
liamsted. 
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Award of ^Prizes at Bristol^ 1913, 


Cheese. 

Made in 1913. 

Glass 501. —Three Cheddar Cheeaee^ of not lesn than 50 Uk each, 

[15 entries.] 

147 I- ()—ALEXANDER GROSS, Knoi‘kdon Farm, Mciybolo. 

169 II. Cje3.)—ROBERT Stevenson, Boghead, Galston, Ayrshire. 

110 III. (irs.)—w. Barron, Oaigton, Cabtle Douglas 

144 E. N. & H. 0.—O. CHANT, Well Farm, Alfoid, Oa&tle Caiy 

Glass 502.— Three Cheddar Tr^iehlee. [37 entries.] 

209 I. Ci^^4 .)—Robert Stevenson, Boghead, Galston, Ayrshm*. 

200 II. E. B. HODGES, Orowdeld Farm. Easton, Wells, 

li^ III. C-ei.) P. H. FRANCIS, Folly Farm, Upton Noble, Bruton. 

202 E. N. & H. O.—T. Lyons, Harptree Farm, East H.Lrptree, Bnslol. 

Glass 503.— Three Coloured Cheshire Cheesea^ not less than 40 l?j. each. 

[21 entries.] 

228 I. (jffS.)—W. H. Hobson, Gonsley Farm, Blakenhall, Nantwich. 

230 11. (A*3.)—F A. Moore, The Grange Farm, Obecklov, Nantwich. 

224 III. (je2.)--SAMDEL DUTTON, Oak Farm, Haughton, Tarporloy. 

237 E. E. & H. G.—R. P. WALLBY, Cotton Abbotts Waverton, Ohe‘,ter. 

Glass 604.— Tliree Uncoloured Cheshire Cheeses^ not less than 40 lb, each. 

[1.5 entries.] 

248 I. Thomas Mottbbshead, Wam House, Wem, Salop. 

251 II. (jffS.)—H. S. WALLBY, Bickeiton Hall, Malpas. 

249 III. (jC2.j— Charles Peiob, Onston, Ellesmere. 

243 E. E. & H. 0.— Mrs C. A. GOODWIN, Aston Hill Farm, Stone, Stall's. 

Glass 505.— Three Bmble Gloucester Cheeses^ not less than 22 lb, each, 

[26 entries.] 

273 I. (<e5.)—A. STONE & SON, Hurlingrwt, Doulting, Shopton Mallet. 

256 II. (jCS.)—The Cheddar valley dairy Oo., Ltd., Booksbndgc, Axbndge. 

258 III. (iff2.)—T, Elton, Baddon, Sheplon Mallei. 

275 E. E. & H. 0.—ARTHUR WARREN, Symes Dairy, North Perrolt, Orewkernc, 

Glass 506, —Three Single Gloueester Cheeses^ not less than 13 lb, each, 
[15 entrii*s.] 

289 I. (je4.)—ARTHUR WARREN, Symes Dairy, North Perrott, Orewkerne. 

290 II. H. J, Wbedbn, Walpeton Dairy, Dorchester. 

287 III. (Al.>—3toS L H. SHIELD, Alkragton Farm, Berkeley, Qlos. 

292 E. E. & H. G.— Miss E L. WHBRRETT, Hope House Farm, Cambridge, Stonohoum*. 

Glass 607.— Tlu’cr Xorth Wiltshire Trnchles. [3 entries.] 

294 I. (je4.)—P- H. Francis, Folly Farm, Upton Noble, Bruton. 

Glass 508.— Three Stilton Cheeses, [10 entri(*H,] 

303 L (je4.)~nBNRy Morris, Manor Farm, Ranolhye, Melton Mowbray. 

301II. (jf2.)~at'.u;.FORD Dairy, ltd, Rc.ilford, Million Mowbray. 

297 III. (iri.)—B elvoir Yale Dairies, llarby, Melton Mowbray. 

300 E. E. & H. C.—JOSEPH Hall, Stathern, Melton Mowbray. 

“Class 509.-— \Yenslegdale Cheese,^, Stilton Shape, [7 cutricb.) 

INo award,] 

Class510.— 7'hree Caerphilhj Cheeses, [22 entiles.] 

323 I. H. M. Hicks, Southtleld Farm, Brean, Burnbmn. 

324 II. (ir2.)—E. B. HODGES, Crowtield Farm, Easton, Wells. 

m III. Ciri.)—G eorge TuCJEBit, The Fann, Mudgley, Wedniore, Westou-Miper Mare. 
3X8 E. E. & H. C.—BDW.VRD DIBBLE, Broan, Burnham, Somerhot. 


Older and Perry, 

E.B.—27ie names of the Fruits from which the Older or Perry is stated by the KjchlUtor to 
hope been made are added after the address of the WxhiUtor, In Olmes 513, 510, and 
ol8 the date of makim is also gum. 


Glass SlU-^Cashs of Dry Cider, qf not less than 9, and not more than 18 
gallons, made in 1912. [Hi entries.] 

340 I. Herb^t J. Daws, Qoldsborough House. Sutton Montis, Rparktord* 
Somber. (Royal and White Jersey, Dove, Davis’s Favourite, ana Cap of 
liberty*) 
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Award of Prizes at Bristol^ 19i;5. 


.Ua II. (£2.)-inrLLiN Bros, (Jonipton ^rdonfleld, Bristol. (Kingston BUolc and 
Mix«dFiuit) 

m III, (i?l) -JOHN BE VBNS Ab C'O , Bridgetown Stoies, Toincs (Mixed Fruit.) 

3r>0 B. N. & H. 0, Vic KBRY Bros, West Someisot Cyder Works, Taunton. (Mi\ed 
Fniil ) 

Class 512.— Cai^Jts of /Swept oj tiot than, 9, a9id not mure than 18 

galUm^ made in 1912. [19 eutiies.] 

353 I. (iJl.)- W Henry Batting, St Cyies Exeter. fSweet Alfred, Slack Me Gndle, 
Hang Down, andJersov Biltci Sweet) 

31)') II. (A‘2), A 366 R. Bf. & H. O.—Thomas StonB, Axe Vale Cider Works, Axmmster. 
(Mixi d Fruit- ) 

309 III. (jCI.)—V iOKBRY Bros, West Someiset Cyder Works, Taunton (Kingston 
Black and Mixed Fruit) 

Class 518 .—Cashs of Cider^ of )iot less than 9, and not more than 18 gallons^i 
made before 1912. [8 entries.] 

378 1. (£4.) -Henry white way & Co., Ijrt >, The Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 
(Mixed Fruit, 1911) 

371 II. (je2.)-TnB C’o. ARMAGH CIDER COMPANY, Poitadown (Mixed Fruit, 1910.) 
876 III, ( jSI.)—E lIDLBB & SON, Clehonger Manor Farm, Horetord. (Mixed Fi uit, 1911.) 

Class 514.— Dojren JSottles of Dry Oider^ made in 1912. 

[20 entries ] 

387 I. (jf4,)—l*0liLiN Bros , Compton Oteenfleld, Bristol. (Kingston Black and Mixed 
Fruit.) 

379 H. (ifi2), & 381 R, N. & H. 0.—SIR JOHN AMORY, Bt , Kmghtshayes Court, Tiverton. 
(Mixed Fruit) 

303 III. (iJl.)— 'PHOMAS STONE, Axe Vale Cider Works, Axmmster. (Mixed Fruit.) 
Class 515. —One Dozen Dottles of Sweet Cider^ made in 1912. 

[81 entries] 

399 I. (£4, Ss Champion.i))-SlR John Amory, Bt, Kmghtshayes Court, Tiverton. 
(Mixed Fruit) 

415 II. (^2.)—PULLXN Bros , Compton Oreendeld, Bristol. (Kingston Black and Mixed 
Fruit.) 

431 HI. ()6I.)-Tilley Bros., Shepton Mallet. (Homer, White Jersey, and Kingston 
Bla<*k) 

408 R, K. Ss H. 0.—Herbert J, Davis, Qoldsborough House, Sutton Montis Spark- 
ioid, Somerset. (Hairy Master, White Jeisey, Homer, and Kingston Block.) 

Class 516.— 0/ie Dosen Dottles of Cider^ made before 1912. 

[17 entries.] 

438 I. {£4, & R. Sr. for Champion. ^ )-Bidlbb & Son, Clehonger Manor Farm, Heieford 
(Kingston Bhw'k, 1911) 

416 II. (i?8 ,)—Philip Willoox, Nupdown Farm, Thombury, Glos, (Kingston Block, 
1911.) 

443 III. (jCl.) -Tilley Bros., Shcplon Mallet. (Homer, White Jersey and Kingston 
Blaclc, 19U) 

443 R. K. Sc H. C.-HENRY Whiteway A 0O„ LTD., The Orohartlb, Wbiinple, Devon. 
(Mixed Fruit, 1911). 

Glass 517.— Do,::en Bottles of Dry Perry, [3 entries,] 

ENo Award.] 

Class 518, —One Dozen Bottles of Sweet Perry, [9 entries.] 

460 I. (i?4 .)—Tilley Bros., Shepton Mallet. (Oiaadd and Butt, 1913.) 

459 n. (^‘2 .)-Tilley BROS. (Oldfield, 1912.) ^ 

453 HI. (£1,) DANIEL PHELPS A SON, Tibborton, Gloucester. (Huff Cap and Old- 

454 R.^&, & H. C.—The Quantook vale Cider Co^ Ltd , North Potborton, Bndg- 
water. (Butt^ 1912.) 

Wool. 

Of 1913 Clij9. 

Class 619.—7%ree Pleeces of Ojeford Dmn Wool.^ 

[2 entries.] 

4611. (;e3 .>—John Bryan, Southleigh, Witney, Oxon. (Ewes.)^ ^ ^ 

453 11, (jC 2.)—HUGH W. 8T1LQOE, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbnry, CYearlmg Ewe 
Hoggs)___ 

1 Challenge Cup given by the Cider Growers of the West of England for the best 
exhibit in Claflses Ml-616. . ^ 

i Prizes given by iho Oxford Down Sheep Breeders Association. 
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Award of Prizes at Bristol^ 1913 . 


Glass 520.— Three Fleeces of Southdown Wool [10 cut lies] 

464 L (iC3.)— Sir .TBREMlA.n OOLM VN, Bt Gitton Park, Suiiey (Yo iilintf Shoop) 

472 II. (iC2 .)—Tee Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Charlton Park, Malmosbiuy 

470 niTlSl.)—W. F EUDWIOK, Cackham Tower, West Witloimg, Ohichestor 
(Yearling Hoggs). 

Glass 621.— Three Fleeces of Suffolh WooL^ [6 entries] 

474 I. (jSS.)—A H OOBBALD, Eldo House, Bury St Edmunds. (Toarlmg Sheep.) 

473 II. Egbert Burrell, WestlevHall, Buiy St Edmunds (Yeailiny Ewes ) 

478 III. HERBERT E SMITH, The Grange, Walton, SulTolk. (learling Ewes.) 

Glass 522.— Three Fleeces of amj Long Wool, [17 entries.] 

483 I. (ie5).'“SlB EVERARD A. HambRO, K.O.V.0, Milton Abbey, Blandlord (Doiset 

494 S^YID J. THOMAS, Taiacbddu, Brecon (Ryeland Ewes.) 

495 III. (je2 .)—Col Thomas Wood, Gwernyled, Three OockH, Bieconshirc. (Kerry 
Hill (Wales) Shearling Sheep.) 

Glass 523.— 'Three Fleeces of Wensleydale Blue-Faced Wool.’^ [7 entries.] 

496 I, (iCS-)— Lord henry BENTINOK, M.P., CJnderley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale. (Ewe 
Hoggs.) 

503 IL (A2.)—The Bxors. of the late Thomas Willis, Minor Houbc, Oarperby, 
Yorks. (Yearling Hoggs) 

499 III. (jgl.)—R H. Milner, Mowbnek, Hest Bank, Lancaster. (Yearling lIoggH.) 

Glass 524. —Three Fleeces of Keni or Romney Marsh Wool,^ [15 ciitiics,] 
512 I. (jCS.)—Robert KBNWARD, Udimore, Rye. (2-yoar Hoggs.) 

614 II. (jC2.>— Frederick Neamb, Macknade, Paversbani (Yearling Ewes) 

617 III. Walter F. wood, Chekes Court, Sittingbourne (Yearling Hoggs > 

510 R. H. & H. 0.—0 E. GUNTHER, Tongswood, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

Glass 525.— Three Fleeces of any Lmig Wool, [13 ciitrios.] 

628 I. (jfi?5.)~J. Egbrton Quested. The Firs, Ohenton, Kent. (Kent or Romney Marsh 
Two Shear Wethers) 

627 II. (^3.)—The Exors. op the late Cafpain MOORE, Sittingbourne. (Kent or 
Romney Marsh Two She^ir Wethers.) 

626 III. (j^).—R obert Ken ward, Udimore, Rye (Kent or Romnoy Maish Two 
Shear Wethers) 

Glass 526. —Three Fleeces of Rjcmoor Wool,^ [2 entries.] 

6311. (jC3.)— Percy Smyth, Broford, Dulverton. (Yearling Sheep.) 

632 11. (jC 2.)—D J. TAPP, Highoroorabe, Duivorton. (3-year Wet hoi's.) 

Glass Three Fleeces of Mountain or Moorland, Wool^ compri^uig J)artnum\ 
Mxmnor^ Hcrdwlch^ Welsh and Black-faced Mountain, [7 entries.] 

*'39 I. (jeS-V—H. J. Tapp. Highereombe, Dulverton (Exmoor Yearling Ewoh.) 

534 II. (£3.)—H O. Elltb, Tyhendro. Bangor. (Welsh Mountain Yo.irhng Wt*thnis.) 
637 III. <fi2,)—W. G. Roberts, Hyhcrth Hall, JOyserth, Flmts (Wolwh Mountain Mwch.) 
636 S* N. & H. 0.—Joseph L. Oratfon, Fron Haul Farm, Dyseilh Rom I, Rhyl (Welsh 
Mountain Yearling Sheep.) 


HIVES, HONEY, AND BEE APPLIANCES. 

Class 528. —Collections of Hires and Appliances, [5 eutrios.] 

542 L 0^4.)—J Lee & Son, George Stn'ot, TTicbridge. 

6^ 11. (^a.^W. P. Meadows, Syston, Leicester. 

644 III. (;ei.)— B. H. TAYLO]^ Welwyn, Herts. • 

540 R. K. & H. 0.—R. BROWN & SON, Flora Apiary, Sonierflham, Hunts. 

Glass 529. —Frame Hives, for general me, mpainted, [8 entries.] 

649 1. (SOp-J Lee & SON, George Street, Uxbridge. 

SI Welwm HertH. 

547 III. (10« )--J. P. Ourtia High Street, Webton-aiiper-Maro. 

645 R. K, Sc JEC. 0,—R. BROWN <& SON, Flora Apiaiy, Homersham, HuntH. 


I prizes given by the Southdown Sheep vSooiety 
3 Prizes given by the Siitfolk Sheep Sonely. 

* Pnzes given by the Wensleydale Blut»-taced Sheep Breeders’ AHMOciation 
; py or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeiierh’ AHHoeiiition. 

« Prizes given by the Exmoor Horn Sheep Broedurs’ Socud y. 



Aimrd of Frizes ai liristol, 1SU3. 
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Olass 630.— Frame Tllren^ for (httageFs mt\ vnpainted. [I entiies.! 

Boa I. (20s.) -K H. TAYLOR, Welwyn, Tletti 

nni H.(150-J.LKB & SON, Geow street, Uxbridge. 

555 III, (10s.)-W. P. MriJADo\ys, Syston, Leicester. 

555 R. N. & H. O.-R. Brown & son, Flora Apiary, Somershani, Hunts. 

Class 631.— Fxtractom. [»> <*ntrieb.J 
558 I. (15s.)—W. P. MBADOwa, Synton, Leicester. 

557 IL <10s.)-ll. Brown <& son, Flora Apiary, Somersham, Hunts. 

501 Certificate of Merit.- -R. II. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts. 

Class 532. —Ohaermtory IZim^ with mtlm than three Brooil Couihfty with JBees 
and Queen, [2 entries.] 

602 II. (15s,)—E. Brown & Son, Flora Apiary, Sonierbham, Hunts 

Class 533.— appUafiees connected with Bee-heeping, to whtek ?io prize has 
"been awarded at a 8how of the B,A,8,E, [7 entiics.l 
LNo Award.] 

Olass 534 .—Comb lloncg,^ [4 entries.] 

673 I. (10s.)-G. W, Kirby, 17 Pno^ Road, Knowle, Bristol. 

574 II. t7s. 6d.)—L SPILLBR, 7, St. (Jeorgo’s Terrace, Taunton. 

672 Certificate of Merit. -H. Kinoston, Whitecburcb, Bristol. 

Glass 536.— LigJht^eoloured floney. [3 entries*] 

576 I. (109,)-P. G. Hales, Post Oillce, Wolton, Bath. 

677 II. (7«. 6d)-G. W. KIRBY, 17 Priory Road. Knowle, Bnstol. 

676 Certificate of Merit.- 11. Kingston, Whitecliurcli, Bristol. 

Class 536. —Colleetice Ejrhibits of Four Sections of Comb Honey: Four Jars of 
FHracted Light Coloured Homy^ Four Jare of FHraeted Medium or 
Bark Coloured Honey ^ Four Jars of Uranulated Harney^ and UbBeeaWaie, 
[2 entries.] 

679 I. (20a.)—G. W. KlRBY, 17 Priory Road, Knowle, Bristol. 

678 II. C10s.)-H. Kingston, Wbitochurch, Bristol. 

Olass 587.— Honey,^ [7 entries.] 

§?? h (^Oj.)—J. PEAl^ AN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

681 |l. (l&j.)—J. G. Nicholson, The Apiary, Langwathby* 

680 m. (iq«.)-H. W./l’AYLOR, Karls Oroome, Worcester. 

681 B. N* & H. 0.—T. A, DENNISON, The Laurels, Stockton, Rugby, 

Class 538. —Rriracted Lighi-oohmred Honey, [10 entries,] 

604 I. <20^.)—J, l^BARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

689 II. (16«.)—D. H. BURGESS, Ell worth, Sandback. 

606 III, (10a)—T he Studlez horticultural College, Studley Castle, Warwick¬ 
shire. 

505 B. B. & H. 0«—W. SHUKER, Middleton, Scrivon, Brldgunorth. 

Class ^Z9,-^Bjoiraeted Medium ttr Bark-coloured Honey, [C entries.] 

601 I, (20a)-J. Pear man, Penny Long Lane, Derby, 

698 II, (16«.) -W. B, ALLISTER, TbrocktmUoll. WiKbech. 

699 HI. U0«.)-J* BERRY, The Apiary, Llanrwst. 

607 B. N. k H. 0.—W. H. ALLARD, Poors Plot Farm, Stockton, Rugby. 

Olass 540, —Qranulated Honey, [5 entries.] 

607 I. (20a)—J. Woods, lu OlmrcU Warsop, Hanpfleld, 

600 11. (16a)— I. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

605 in. (lOtf.) -T. Marshall, ivy Cottage, Button-on-Trenl* Newark. 

603 B. N. & H. 0.-D. H. BURGESS, Klworth, Sandbach. 

Class 641,— Honey,* [9 entries.] 

010 I, (20».)—R. BROWN df SON, Flora Apiary, Somershain, Hunts. 

616 II. (16j*.)— A, Young, Bast street, Ohatbam. , „ 

608 HI. (10».>rMlBS M BARNARDISI ON, The Byes, Sudbury. Suffolk. 

609 B. B. & H. O.-A. D* BoULPEN, BougUion monchelHea, Maidstone. 




1 Rntries in Olassos 634-636 can only be made by ISdembers of the Somersetshire 
BeekeepeTH’ Abwciatlon, , . ^ ^ 

9 Entries in Classes 637-640 can only be made by r^idents in Oh^hire, Otnaboriaad, 
Derbyibire, Durham, Herefordshire, Laxioaahire, IieioeatershSre, Linooto^re, Mon¬ 
mouthshire. Northumberland, Nottinghamshire. Eutlaad, Shroi^i^ Stafford^ilra 
Warwickshire, Westmorland, Worcestershire, Yorkshire, the Isle of Man, IzeSaad, 
Scotland, or Wales. 

» Bntnes in Classes 641-644 can only he made by residents In B^oraiahire,BOTk^re, 
Buckinghamshire, Oambridgihire, OomwalL pevo^ Dtnsijk Bswx, Glouca^rah^, 
Hampshire, Hertfordshire, HuntiagdonsbireTMe of Wight, Kent, Miwea^ Norfolk 
NorthamptonshirA Oxfordshire, Somers^ Suffolk, Surrey, Su«ecr, or Wttfhire* 
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Glass 542. meted LUihUevdonreil Honey. [D cutiies.] 

6211, (20s.)~s. 0 S LEIGH, Thti Nurseries, lirougbton, Hants. 

617 II. (15«.)—A. n. Bowen, Coronation lloaH, Cheltonlmm. 

623 III. ClOif.')—c. W. KIRBY, 17 Priory Road, Knowle, Bilstol. 

616 E. N. & H. C.-R. brown & SON, Flora Apiary, Somorbhajn, Hunls. 

Glass anted Medium or Darh^cohmred Homy* [<> entriea.] 

628 I. C20«.>—o. E. BILLSON, Oraniord, KetU^ring. 

631 II. (150—A. MCOULLAGH, Webberton, Dunchideock, Exeter. 

629 III. (10s)—A. L. 0. PELL, LcMigwall, Walton-on-Thame&. 

630 E. iff. & H. 0. -G. W. KiBBY, 17 Priory Road, Knowle, Bristol. 

Glass fA!k,-—GranvXated Homy. [1 entries,] 

G35 1. (20a)—W. TUCKER, Junm, High Bickmgton, Umborleigh, Devon. 

633 II. (15s.)—R. HOLBOROW, Long Street, Tetbury, Olos. 

632 III. (10s.)—R. Brown <& Son, Flora Apiary, Somersbam, Hunts 

Class 545 .—ShalUuo Frames of Oomh Honey^ for extracting. [10 entries.] 

641 I. (20s.)—F. Q. hales, Post Oflice, Wellow, Bath. 

645 II. (15s.)—H. w. TAYLOR, Barlh Oroome, Worcester. 

637 III. (10s.)—A. D. BOULDEN, Boughton Monohelsea, Maidstone. 

638 E. N. & H. 0.—R. BROWN & SON, Flora Apiary, Somersbam, Hunts. 

Class 546 .—Heather Honey, [6 eubrieft,] 

647 I. (200—W. Dixon, 27 Central Rood, Leeds. 

646 II. (16s.)—J. Berry, The Apiary, Llanrwst. 

648 III. (10s.)—M. LAitBOLL, Obiddmgfold, Surrey. 

649 S. E. & H. 0.—J. Pbarman, Penny Long Lane, Derby, 

Class 547 ,—Heather Mixture Mxtracted Honey. [7 eniiics.] 

664 I. (20a)—M, Lamboll, Obiddingfold, Surrey. 

657 II. <16s.)—0. B. SMITH, 6 Graylleld Place, Sutton-in-Abhfleld. 

651 III. (10s.)—J. BERRY, The Apiary, Llanrwst. 

862 E. Iff. & H. 0.—W. DIXON, 27 Central Boad, Leeds. 

Glass 548 .—Best and Most Attraobire Displays of Honey, 

[3 entries.] 

660 I, (30s.)—J. Pbarman, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

658 II. (20s.), & 659 III. (10s.)—R. BROWN & SON, Flora Apiary, Somerbham, Hunts. 
Class 549 .—Exhibits of not less than 2 lb. of Beeswax^ the Produce of the 

Bxhlhltofs Apiary, [8 entries,] 

667 I. (10s,)—J. PBARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

664 II. (7s, 6d.>—G, W. kXRBY, 17 Priory Koad, Knowle, Bristol, 

662 III. (5s.)—B. Brown son, Flora Apiary, SomerHbam, Hunts. 

668 E. E. & H. 0.—W. TiJOKBR, Jump, High Bickmgton, Cnibcrloigh, Devon, 

Class 650 .—of not less than 3 lb. of Beeswax^ the Produce of the 

Bxhibitor's Aplary. [(i entiles.] 

673 I. (10s.)-J, Pbarman, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

669 II. (7s. 6d.)—J. Berry, The Apiary, Llanrwst. 

679 HI. (5s.)—T. A. DENNISON, The Laurels, Htoi-kton, Rugby, 

672 E. Iff. 8 e H. 0.—G. W. KlRBY, 17 Priory Road, Knowle, Bristol 

Glass 651.— Yimgar. [3 entries, ] 

677 I. (7s. 6d.)-G. W. KIRBY, 17 Priory Road, Knowle, Bristol 

675 II, (5s,)—II. BROWNS SON, Flora Apiary* Somersbam, ITunts. 

676 Certificate of Merit.—MRS. W, HBRROD, Old Bedtord Road, Luton. 

Glass 562.— Mead. [6 entries.] 

680 1. (7s. 6ri.)— Mrs. W. HBUROD, Old Bedlord Road, Luton. 

681II. tSs.)-A. MoCULLAU, Webberton, Dunchideock, Exeter. 

678 Certificate of Merit-G. H. Baenbs, 1 Shepherd's Lane, Dartford. 

Glass 553 .—lExUbits of a praetioal or* interesting mhtre eonneeted with 
Bee-oulHre^ mt meniiofied in the foregoing Classes. [No entry.] 

Class 554 .—FxhibU of a soientijw nature^ not mntioned in the foregoU 
Classes^ to which no prize has been awarded at a Slww of the Il.Aa 

[2 entries.] 

684 I, (lfls.)-J. S. Baldry, Olasketgate, Lincoln. 

685 IX. Certificate of Merit*—G. STBVBNTON, Bhaltesbury Lodge, Bisloy, Surrey* 
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BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 

TumJaijy July 1st. [3G entries.] 

2B 1. (jCS,)—MISS Elsie Addis, Ohils+on, Macllny, Herotord. 

18 II. (jeSJ—M iss GlouOINA J SlattEE, Frampton F irm, Alderton, Tt‘\\k(‘sbuiy. 

24 III, (£2.)—Mi'sS li 0. P. QoedoN-ALLEN, Belmont, On( bley Hill, Gloucester. 

31IV. Miss Hose HULU Oroome Farm, Hevein Stoko, Worcs. 

19 V. < 10s.)—MISS,I \NE WILLIAMS, Hendre Farm, Pontypridd 

26 Certificate of Merit,—MISS Gladys M Marpbll, Great House, Llan^jevie^.Ubk. 

Wedrtesday^ July [3(> entries ] 

39 I. (jeB.)—M iss L. M. Bompoed, Stoulton Farm, Worcester. 

58 II. (^8.)—Miss Martha Bbatriob Davies, Oefn Oaniau Farm, 0 lerpbiUy. 

68 III. (jSr2 .)—Miss Mary E head, Oburch Farm, Cam, Dur«tloy. 

44 IV* Ul,)—MISS JESSIE Flbtohb^ Haydon Grange Compton Martin, Bristol. 

65 V, (10«.)—Miss ruby HARDINO, iSie Farm, Whitmmstor, btonebouso. 

60 Certificate of Merit.—Miss Emily Parry, MitcheU, Ledbury. 

Thursday^ July Zrd, [35 eniiios.] 

103 MlSj?E. M. MORTlSa, Box, 3ilmc§mhampton,^^o^T* 

73 III. (^62.)—A. J. MILDON, Higher Mead Down, Haekimtord, Devon 
77 IV. (;61.)—MISS Dolly smith. Trehemes Farm, Pi‘dmore, Stouibridge 
81 V. (10a)—MISS Alice Speeoer, Ty Gwyn, LUndaio, Kilgeddm, Aboigavenny. 

09 B. K. & H. 0.—Miss Emily Q, I'ROUT, Standnh Court, Stonehoubo. 

Open Oliainpion Class.— Saturday^ July Wi. [52 entries.] 

139 1. & Champion.)— MISS JEirmE L. PRlonAliD, Village Farm, Upton Warren, 

Bromsgrove. 

130 B. B. & H. O.-'MlSS OiSSIE PAHTTALL, Beep Hill, Broxnyaid. 

8jm\al Prim g\von by flhe Peron County Agricultural Mducatlon Committee 
for candidates residctU in Peoo9i8hire who obtain the highest mmbm* of 
marhs in the competitiom. 

73 (;e4.)—A. J, MildoN, Higher Mead Down, Backenford. 

42 (jC3,)-MissL,page, Wnitaley Barton, St, Giles. Torrlngton. 

10 (^2.)—Mrs 0 A SIMMONS, Heathfleld, Olyst St Mary, Exeter 


Special Prim given by the Clouoesfcrshire Agricultural Sub-Committee for 
candidates resident in Qloucestershire who obtain the highest number of 
marks in the competitions. 

IDS (j94.)—Miss E. H. Mortimer, The Gables Box, Mmehinhampton. 

68 (<^8.)—MISS Mary E read, Church Farm, 0am, Dursley. 

18 (4Cg,>-MlSS OEOUamA J. Slatoeb Brampton Farm, Aldorton, Tewkesbury. 

66 (^1*)—MISS BuryIJARDING, The Farm, Whitinmstcr, StonohouHe. 


pton Farm, Aldorton, Tewkesbury, 
vhitinmstcr, StonoliouHe. 


Special Prim given by the Monmirudhshire Cmnty Agricultural Education 
Committee Jor candidates resident in Monnmvthshire Mo ohtahi the highest 
number of marks in the eompohtions. 

^ -S AtJfK SoSb }T? 0wyn, Uaadaio. Eilgeddln, Aliorgnveraiy. 

26 CjC2.)—MISS Gladys M. Marpi^itju Great Houmo, Llangeview. Unk. 

68 C<C1,)—MISS ANNIE MORGAN, Tho Meads, Trelleek Grange, Chepstow. 

Special Prim given by the Somerset County Agricultural Instruction Com¬ 
mittee for candidates resident m Somersetshire who obtain the highest 
number of marks in the competitions. 

44 (^4.)—Miss Jessie Fletcher, Haydon Qmme, Compton Martin, Bristol 

17 (<C3.)—Miss Edith Ford, Croats Tree Farm, walton-in-Gordano, Olevedon. , 

07 (<fi2.)—MBS. IDA Winter* Rookery Farm, Norton Malreward, Pensford, Bristol 

14 CjCI.)—Miss 3S:xtty BAWLINGS, Olaysend Farm, Newton St Loe, Bristol 

Special Prkes given by the Worcestershire Agricultural Mucatim (himmlUee 
for cemdiaidee resident in Worcestershire who obtain the highest number cf 
marks in the competitiim^ 

39 C<e4.)-Mlss L, N* BOMFORD. Stoulton Farm, Worcester. 

77 (jes.)—MISS DOLLY SMIxn, Treherttes Farm, Pedmore, Stourbridge. 

81 (492.)—Miss Bose Huil. Oroomo Farm, Severn Stoke. 

70 (491.)—MISS MART Ni^N, Sermons Farm, Wadborough, Worcester 
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Class 2.— Farms of not less than 50 miA under 250 acres^ etechsive of Down. 

[3 entries.] 

7 I. (m)-nBNRTMA'rTin3WS, Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol. 

6 II, U'30.)~WILLIAJW MOEIWBN Wcstuiore]anrl Farm, Henbury, Bnstol. 

OlasBOs 3, 4, and 3—For the best managod Farms m Somersetahire andDorsetehire. 

Class 3*— Farms of 300 aere'i or over^ pxohmre of Down. [7 entries.] 

14 I. (jC80.)— PERCY 0 Tory, Sh.ipwick, Blmdford. 

16 II, (jC40.)— William R. wmiwiis, Lower Court Farm, Long Ashton, Bristol. 

II R.N.&H* C**~FRANK! J.MERSON Aj Son, Farnngdon, North Potherton, Bridgwater* 
Class 4. ^Fftrms of not less than 150 and under 300 acres^ exclusive of Down, 

[11 entries.] 

16 I, (je80.)-J. KXNO BRAIN, Little Woston Farm, Rparkford, Somerset. 

26 II. (i?40,') -WALTER Geougk WILLIAMS, Elm Tree Farm, Portbury, Bristol. 

23 R. N* & H. C.— albert J, Bowler, noundHtono Farm, Yeovil. 


Class 6,-^Farmsof not less than 50 a?id under 160 aeres, exclusive of Down. 

[6 entries.] 



32 B. U. & H. 0.-SAKUBL A. BOSSITBR, Lymburghs Farm, Mamhtdl, Blandford. 


FORESTRY SECTION. 

Class 'i.-^Sj)ecimens of OaJt^ Ash, and Beech Timber, [4 entries.] 

11. (Silver Medal .)—earl Beauchamp, KO.M.G., MadreBlleld Court Malvern. 

3 II. (Bronze Med8d.‘)-DAME Emily Frai^oes Smyth, Ashion Court, Bristol. 

2 B. B, H. 0.—The Earl of Morlby, Wluteway House, Chudloigh, Devon. 

Class 2,—flpeolmefis of tarch^ Bpruee^ and Scotch^ Pirn Timber, [7 entries.] 
7 I. (Silver Medal.)—T he earl of Moeley, WJiltoway IIouBt\ Ohudleigh, Devon, 

5 II, (Bronze Medal)—EARL Beauchamp, KO.M.G., MMrestield Court, Malvern. 

0 B. B. & H. C.—Lady WANrAOs, Lockinge Park, Wantai'o. 

P, Class Z,-Specimem of amy other sort of Mard, Woodt^r Broadflewved Timbers 

[1 entry.] 

13 I, (Silver Medal.)-BAEL Beauchamp, K.O.M.a., Madrdsl^ld Court Malvern. 
Class i,—Specimens of any other sort of Oonifenms Timber, [3 entries.] 

13 1. (Silver Medal.)-E arl Beauchamp, K C.M.G., MadreH old Court, Malvern, 

14 (Bronze MedaLJ-TUE Earl of Carnarvon, nighdorei 'istle, Newbury, 

15 (Bmnze Me£ilJ-LADY Wantage, IjockmgcPark, Wantage, 

Class 6. - Oah Field Gates for Farm use, [iif entries,] 

30 I. (Sflver Medal.) -ILL RayntunIT rppLSLEY, Ston Jartc, Bath. 

16 II. (Bronze Medal.)-EAaL BMauitiamp, K.O.M.G.,MadreB5eld.Court, Mblvem, 

18 B, H. Se H. C,* -Hin Geougb A. Cooper, BT^ Huraley Park, Wincheater. 

Class 6. **'Field Gates for Farm vse^ tf any other ITome-grown Wood. [7 entries.] 
26 I. (Silver Medal.)-B. J. Bayntun tHppisiiEY.Sion Kaslon Park, Bath. , . 

22 II. (Bronze MedaD-EABL Beauchamp. KOM.G., Madresflold Court, Malvern. 

25 B. 2Sf. k H. C.—Sir GBonGE A, Cooper, Bz, Hureloy Park, Winchester. 

Class 7,'^Wichet or Hunting Oates. [6 entries.] 

29 I. (Silver MedaD-EARL Beauchamp, K.O.M.G., Madresllold Oou^ M^vem, 

31II. (Bronze Medal,)—S ir George a. Cooper, Bt„ Huraiey Park, Winohester. 

84 B. H. k H. C.-Colonel marling, V.O., GB., Sedbury Park, Chepstow. 

Class S.^Tree Guards, [3 entries.] 

85 I. (Silver Medal.) -Earl Beauchamp, f:,C.M G., Madresfleld Court Malvern. 

Class 9.— Fencing^ of home-grown wood, and made im Great 
[1 entiy.] 

38 I. (Silver Medal.)-SiB George A. Cooper, Bz, Hurley Pork, Winchester. 

Class 10.— Fencing, of Foreign Timber, [3 entries.] 

30-47 1. (Silver Medat>-A»MSTRONah AUDISON k0o„ Sunderland. 

48-66 II. (Bronze Medali^KNGWSH Brothers, Lm, Wisbech, 
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Award of Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. 


Glass 11 .— 8j)ecmpm slwmng cmnparntiie qualify of any 7xmher groum on 
different soih and sifnatioM^ and Ihc i expect ive a gen at mhioh it reaohes 
marleiahle size and matin ihp 

[2 cntncs ] 

57 (Silver Medal.)—B abl Beauchamp, K C M G , M idro«jfleld Oouit, Mnlvorn 
51 B. B. & H. 0.—M P PBIOB, Tibbeiton Courl, Gloucostei 

Class 12 —Specimens of8tems, and Boards mii fiom them^ illustrafing the effects 
of dem>e and thin c?op^ in hranch wppre'nion and quality of tmiter^ 

[1 entiy] 

59 (Silver Medal.)— Earl Be \.UOnAMP, K 0 MG, Mdrlre^field Oouit, Malvom 

Class 13 .— Niirsei ynien\ Competition for the best echihf of Specimen and 
Ot namental Tree^t [3 entry ] 

60 (Silver Medal)—B ioxsons, Ltd , Obestor 

Classes 14 to 22,—A7tuiles not for competition. 

Silver Medal—B qyal Agrtculturai Oollbob, Cirencestor. 

Silver Medal— THBBukb op Wbllington,KG. Stiatblleldsaye,Moituner, Borks 
Silver Medal.—BiOKbONs, Ltd, Chester ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Silver Medal.—PiSHBk Son d. Sibray, Ltd . Royal Nuraeiios, Handsworth, Sheillold. 
Bronze Med^.— Earl Stanhope Ohovemng, Se\onoaks 

Gold Medal for the beqt general collection ot exhibits m Classes 1-32 to EARL 
Beauchamp, K 0 M G« Madtesdeld Court, Mah em 

Home Crown Tobacco, 

1 (Silver Medal.)— MajorG P WHiTMOREjSdethwoldtNoifoIk. 

11. (Bronze Medal)— Col Sir Nugent T. Bverard, Bt, Randlostowii, Navan, Co. 
Meath. 

E. N. & H 0— Major G F iVmrMORB, Methwold, Norfolk 


PLANTATIONS COMPETITION. 

Bestneted to Soinerset, Bevon, Cornwall, and Monmouthshire. 

Plantations must not bi of loss than five yens* growth 
Stage a—P lmtations 'whuh h ivc been weeded oi lightly thinned, including the 
removal of dead or d^ mg |trees 

Htaoe B.—Prom the Jbnd of SrAGE A up to the completion ol the Rooond 
thinnings I 

jl SEOTIOlSr I. 

Hardwoods as final aop To lie not less than 4 iioics in cxlont Rest net( hI 

to eblates pf which more than 300 am os aio woixllnnds. 

Glass 1, Stage A. 

1. (Silver Medal)— Bamb Emily Pranoes Smyth, Ashton Oouit» Bn»tol 

Class 2, Stage B. 

No Enliy 

Conifers. To be not less tbnn I aci’cs in extent Eostri<Mt*d to eBial(*H of 
which more than 300 acres are woodlands. 

Class 8, Stage A. 

h (Silver Meda}.)-0 M. Crompton Roberts Brybrtdge, Monmouth 
. (Bronze Medal.)—E arl PouLBrr, &nton Houwe, Hinton St. Qoozge, Somorhet. 

Class 4, Stage B. 

1. (Silver Medal)— A. P, Luttrell, Dunstor Oastlo, Dunster, Somorhot. 


SEOTIOK II. 

Hardwoods as final crop To be not less than 2 acres in extent Bostrictod 
to estates of which than 300 acres aie woodlands 

Class 5, Stage A. 

0*0''^0, DiwontUiro nouso, 
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An'^itrd of l^vizes af 191*5. 

Glass 7. —Cttllecthm of Cut Hproynof CartuttUooi, | I (‘iitri(*s.J 
111, & Gold Medal.)—CHAiiLES W\ir., Molro'-o Nursery, M<uith Down, Uo(h. 

10 II. (je3.>'“THE Duchess op somehsei', Maulon lir.uiUw, Batii. 

13 III. (aC2.)“C. Enqblmann, Siiifron Walden. 

Class 8. —Collections of 72 Show Hoses, [s entries, | 

17 I. (jf3.)“‘ALBX. Dickson & sons, Iad. nawlm.irlc, Nowtownards, co, Down. 

20 II. (^€2.)—King’s acre nursekies, Ltd., ncretord. 

18 III. (if 1 .)—English Ltd , Gloucester. 

Class ‘Collections of Cut Roses, [t entries.] 

22 I. (£5, & Gold Medal.)— DOLAND Ad^IHS, White Wells Nurseries, L irkhall, Biith. 

23 II. (jC3.)-GEORGE Cooling <fc Sons, I’he Nurseries, Bath. 

Class 10. —Collections of Sweet Reas. [IcutricH.] 

29 I. (j£f5.)—B. W. KING & Oo., OoggeshaJl, Essex. 

27 II. (je3.)—MISS HEMUS, Holdlast, Uptou-on-Sevem 
29A III. (^2.)—G. STEPHENSON, Wimbomc. 

23 IV. (jel.)—S. BIDE & SONS, Fambam, Hurroy. 

"blass 11 .-—Colleetimis of Eight Kinds qf Vegetables. [No iMitry.J 
Class 1 %.—Decorative Displays of Itipe Emit. [1 entry.] 

311. (jei5 .}—The Duke op Portland, KO , Welbeok Abbey, Wo^k^op. 

Class 13. —Four bunches of Grapes^ of dlstimt varieties. [I entry.] 

32 I. (^ea.)—THE DUKE OP PORTLAND, K.G., Wolbeek Abbey, Workwop. 

Glass 14. —Two bunches of Muscat Grapes. [1 entry.] 

[No Award] 

Glass 15. —Two bunohes of RUteh TTamhro Grajm. [I entry.] 

34 L <S0«.)—The Duke op Portland, K.G., Widbcok Abbey, Worksop, 

Class 16. —Two bunehes of MadresfleU Court Grapes. [1 entry.] 

35 I, (80s.)—THE DUKE OP PORTLAND, K,G., Welbeck Abbey, Worksoii. 

Class 1^1 —Two dishes of Reaches, of distinct varieties, f I entry.] 

30 I* (30s.)—THi Duke op Portland, K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Worksop 

Class IB.—Two dishes of Kectarines, of distinct ratieiies. [1 entry.] 

37 L (30s.)—THE Duke of Portland, K.G, Wclboek Abbey, Worksop. 

Class 19. —Four dishes of Strawb&rries, of distinct rarieties. [3 entries.] 

39 I. (30s,)—J ohn Bickbtts. Batbeimton, Bath. 

38 II. (20s.>-EDWARD FiSKER, Batbeastou, Balk. 


Horticultural Exhibits sot for Competition. 

Largi* Gold Medals to: — 

Lt.-Col. S)B Qbo. HolPORD, K 0 V.Dm Westonbirt, ^retbury, Glos., lor OrfbiclK. 
Lt-OOL SLR Geo. llOLPORD, K.0 V Oh for rrippeiistriimH. 

GEO. Mallet {» Co^ Cheddar, 8om., for and Border PhuiiH and Flowormtt 
SbruHa 

Sutton & sons, Beiwlini?, for Vegetables, Pnnt, nnd Flowers. 

(}old Mtslalb to : 


VERNON HlLL^ Mendip Nurseries, Langlord, Bristol, for llerbneeoun and Aloltto 
Plmts, and Sweet Poas, 

James Oart«.r ds Co.. Baynes Park, Xiondon, S.W., for Vogef«i)h*s. 

Dobbib ifc OOh Edinburgh, for Punsios and VioUis. 

ALEX. DICKSON & SONS, LtDh Hawlmurk, Newtownarclw, Ireland, for New and 
Hybrid Tea Boses. 

Isaac House & son, Westbuiy-on-Tryw, Bristol, for Sweet PotiH, llerbaeooUH and 
Alpine Plants 

JARMAN & CO, Chard, Somerset, for Sweet Peas Centaur oas, and Rosea. 

John Jefferies is son, Ltd™ Cirencester, for Condors, See .. 

King’s acre Nurseries^ Ltd., Hereford, lor Fruit Trees boarmg fruit and 
Herbaceous Flowers 

H. B. May & SONS, Ltd., Fern Nurserios, Upper Edmonton, London N., for Now and 
Rare Choice Ferns. 

Stu^t Low & Oo., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex, for Rosos, Carnations, and 
Orchids 

Young & Oo„ Nurserymen, Hatherley, Olitatonham, for Cnrnafions. 

R W, jma OO., OoffgeHbaH, Essex, for Swcot Peas, 

W, J. Unwin, Histon, Oambridgoshiro, for Sweot Peas, 
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Silver Gilt Merlals to :— 

QEO. Cooling & Sons^ The Vmonos, Bath, for "Roses Olemfttis, Hardy Trees &c. 

II. N Ellison, 5/7 B ill Street, West Bromwich lor Palms and Ferns 
,Tamks Oakaway & ao.,01itton, Bristol, lor Sehi7 mfchu«. and Petunias 
Godfrey <& son, Nurseries, Exmouth, Devon, lor Pelargoniums and Solanums. 

A. .r Kreltng & SONS, Westtt itf flill Bratlford, for Orchids 
KBIiWAY Ac SON, L mgporl, Horn, for Delphiniums and Out Flowers. 

PARKER Sb Sons (Bristol), Li’d , 40 Qumi’s Ro.-id, Bristol, for Cut Boses. 

A "Walters & Son Kensington Nurseries, Bath, for Roses and Herbaceous Flowers 
Robert VEm-n & sons. New North Road, Evet<‘r, tor Miscellaneous Plants. 

A. F. DUTTON, The Nurseries, Iv<*r, Bucks., for Oarnations. 

Jas. MAODONVLD, n.irpenden, Herts, tor Grass Seeds 

John WATERER <Ss sons, American Nursonos, BagsUot, Surrey, lor Flowering Shrubs 
and llhododendrons 

Wm. ARTINGDALB & Son, Nether Green Nurseries, ShefReld, for Violas, Sweet Peas, 
,and Ros(‘a 

BLAC'KMORE & Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, for Begonias and Delphiniums. 


Silver Medals to :— 

E. 0 BOWETT, Alpine G irdons, Cemetery Road, Cheltenham, for Choice Alpines. 

Wm. OUTBUSU & Son, Highgato Nurseries, London, N, tor Carnations, Roses and 
Hydrangeas. 

0. J. ELLIB, Weston Nursery, KnightstoneHoad, Woston-super-Mare, for OoUoction ol 
Alpine and Stove and Greenhonso Plants. 

Miss HEM ns, Holdfaht, TJpton-on-Severn, forSwet‘t Ptsis. 

John Mii^BURN, Vieloria Niirs(‘ries, Weston Road, Bath, for Alpine and Hardy Plants. 
RIOH Ss Co., a W.ilcot Street, B ith, ior Hardy Out Flowers. 

W. Trbsedbr, Ltd,, The Nurseri«‘s, C.irditT. for Rose', and Pelargoniums. 

George Massey a sons, Spnldmg, for Ilnrdy Out Flowers. 

OOL. GARY B vTPBN, Abh »ts Xeigh, lin<ibol. lor Collection ot Orchids. 

TooaoOD & Sons, Southampton, lor Vegetables. 

Award of Merit to:— 

A. Dickson sons, Ltd., Hnwlmark, Newtownards, co. Down, for Rose, Mrs. A. 

Qlyn Kidfton, II.T. (uowl; Rose, Denis, H.T (new). 

Young & Oo. Ohidienham, for OarnatioaH (Perpetaals) Hon. John Boscawen and 
Lady Nunbumhoime. 


Boyal Hoitioaltaral Society DeputaUon Awards. 

Gold Moilal to 

Sir Geo. Holford, Wostonblrt, Tetbury, Glos., for OoUoction of Orchids. 

Hilror Gill Cups to 

ftru GRO. Holford, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Glos., for Hippeastrutns. 

BlaokmORE dsLvNaooN, Twv^rton Hill Nursery, Bath, Cor Bogonitw. 

THE DUKE OF PORTIAND K.CK, Welbeek Abbey, Worksop, for Fruits, 
n. B. may & BONS, Ltd., F«'rn Nurseries, Upper Edmonton, London, N., for Collection 
of Rare and Ohoico Ferns, 


Larffo Hilvor Oups to:— 

JAS. OypnEii «5t Bons, Queen’s Road Nursorlos, Oholtonham, for Group of Misoellanoous 
X^lants. 

King’s ^0RE Nitrseiues, ITO., noreford, for Fruit Trees in Pots. 

ISAAC House Ss bon. Wostbu^-on-Trym, for Alpines m Pans* 

Sutton sons, Roadlng, for Vogetableh, Fruit, and Flowers. 


Silver Oups to :— 

William a. holmes, West End Nurseries, Ohosterfleld, for Group of HisoeRaneous 
Plants, 

Harknbss & Sons, Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks., for Group of Herbaceous Hants. 
STUART Low A ao« Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex, for Mixed Group (Roses, 
Oarnations, and (orchids). 

Standard Onps to :— 

OBO, mallet dfOa„ Cheddar, for Rock ^ 

JAMES CARTER & 00, Baynes Park, London, aW., for Vegetables, _ ^ 

G. Gibson & Co,, Leeming Bar, Bedale, Yorks., for Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
JOHN JEFFERIES & SON, I/DD, Oironi'oster, for Conifers. 

ALEX. DIOKSON & SONS, I/VD Jffawlmar^ Newtownards, Ireland, for Rosea. 

Godfrey & sons. Nureeries, Exmouth, for PelaMoniums, &c. 

CHARLES Wall. Melrose Nursiery, South Down, Bath, for Camatlona. 

ARMSTRONG A BROWN, Tunbndgo WelK Kent, for Orohida 
VERNON HILL, Mondip NursorioR, Langford, Bristol, for Sweet 3?oas. 




oxxxviii Aioard of Prizes at Bristol^ 1913. 


Silver Gilt. Flora to 

BOBBIE & Oo., Edinburgh, for Sweet Peas. 

BOLAND ADAMS, White Wells Nurseries, Larkhall, Bath, for Roses. 

YOUNO & Co., Hatherley, Cheltenham, for Carnations. 

Silver Gilt Banksains to :— 

E. W. KING & Co., OoggeshaJl, for Sweet Peas. 

JABMAN & Co., Chard, Somerset, for Roses and Sweet Peas. 

W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambridgeshire, for Sweet Peas. 

GeO-Cooling & SONS, The Vineries, Bath, for Roses. 

Silver Knightian Medal to 
TOOGOOD & Sons, Southampton, for Vegetables. 

Silver Flora Medals to 

WM. ARTINQDALE & SON, Nether Green Nurseries Sheiheld, for Water Garden. 
A. Walters & Son, Kensington Nurseries, Bath, for Roses. 

Kelwat <& SON, Langport, Somerset, for Belphiniums. 

ROBERT VEITOH SONS, New North Road, Ezeter, for Miscellaneous Plants. 
H. N. Ellison^/ 7 Ball Street, West Bromwich, for Palms and Ferns. 

A. F, Button, The Nurseries, Iver, Bucka, for Carnations. 

JAMES Garawat & 00., Clifton, Bristol, for Bucharis, &c. 

Silver Bauksain Medals to :— 

OOL. Cary BATTEN, Abbots Leigh, Bristol, for Orchids. 

A. J, KEELING & Sons, Westgate Hill, Bradford, for Orchids. 

Vincent SLADE, staplegrove Nurseries, Taunton, for Pelargoniums. . 
Parker & Sons, Btd., 40 Queen’a Road, Bristol, for Roses* 

Sttss ^BiiuSi Holdfasti Upton-bn-Severh, for Sweet Peas. 



IMPLEMENTS. 


TriaU of Milking iifao/uwe*. [13 entries^^^^ 

6429 I; (j«r25, & Gold MedaD-MJOLKNiNGSMASKlN OMEGA, Flen, Sweden. ’ 
144911. (^10| & SBver M6dal.)-rVAcaAit« 7 Benman Street, London, S.E« 


of M Mmhvms foT, applying dry imeotioides of fttngioidm in 

powder form toiuskee ortfiSM^ ■ [8 entries.^ : 

691 L (m)-|;.W. MOELLENKAMP &06M:^Fto^ - 

3830 IL (jC6.)--Piltbb * 00,22 Bush Lanei London, E.C. 


. HiseelUneoas Implements. 

SUmr fot ^ /iv w 

DJJBTmomHiB/IffDi loe Mwaie Abl)ey Street,.DubHri, tor Oreesm 

Separator.: 
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PRIZES ILiIST 

For SHREWSBURY SHOW, JUNE 30 to JULY 4,1914. 


Total value of Frizes offered (inclusive of Champion Frizes, Special Frizes, Cups, 
Medals, and Class Frizes), 11,700Z., of which amount 2,1882. are contributions from 
the Shrewsbury Local Committee, 2,6062. X2«. 6^. from various Breed Societies, and 
7932.10^. from other sources. 

cHASonpiorv prizes. 

The following Ohampion Frizes are offered by Breed Societies and others .»<- 


HORSES. 

SBIEB HOBSB SOOraTY Two Gold Models, value 10?. each (or lOZ. in naoney), 
for the best Shire StaUion, and for the best Hare or Filly, and 5?. each to the Breeders 
of the Ohampion Shire StalHon, and Mare or FiUy. 

Oltdbsdalb HoesB SOOIBTY Two Frizos Of lOZ. each for the best Clydesdale 
Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

SUFFOLK HOBSB SOOIBTYOhallenge Oup, value SOZ^ i^or the best Suffolk 
Stallion. 

Huntbbs’Impbovbmbntand National mam Horsb beebding sooibty:— 
Two Gold Medals for the best Hunter Mare d years and upwards, and for the best 
FiUy not exceeding 3 years old. 

NATIONAL Pony society :--Two Gold Medals for tho best Polo and Biding Pony 
Stallion or Oolt, and for the best Mare or Filly ; also a Bronze Medal for the best Foal 

HAOKNBY Hobsb SOOIBTY Two Gold Medals, value lOZ. each (or lOZ, in money), 
for the best Hackney Stallion, and for the best Mare or FiUy. 

Shetland pony Stud Book Sooibty.—S ilver Modal for the best Shetland Pony. 

WELSH Pony and Oob society ;<^FQur Silver Medals and Oertidcates for the 
best Welsh Pony Stallion, and for tho best Mare or Filly. 

HUNTER BIDING GLASSES Gold Ohallengo Oup, value 53Z. lOe., for the best 
Hunter Mare or Gelding in the Biding Olassos. 

HACK AND BIDING PONIBS i—A Gold OhoUengo Oop, value 53Z. 10a., for the best 
Hack or Biding Pony. 

HABNBSS Classes :--A Gold Ohallonge Cup, value 53Z. lOa, for the best Single 
Harness Mare or Gelding in novice blaasea. 

A Gold Ohallenge Cup, value 62Z. 10a., for the best Single Harness Mare or Gelding. 

Two Gold Ohallenge Cups, value 62U 10a. each, (i.) for the best Pair, (ii.) for the 
best Tandem. 

FOUB-XN-Eands :--A Gold Challenge Cup, value 52Z. 10a, for the best Team. 


CATTLE. 


ShoBTHOBW SOCIETY:— Two Prizes of 20Z.eaoh for the best Bhorfchcm BuB.^ 
for the best Oow or Heifer, and a SUvor Medal to the breeders of the Ohampion Short¬ 
horn BuU and Oow or Heifer, 


___ST:—prize <k m iw me 

best Ped^ree Shorthorn Dairy Oow or Heifer; and a OhaUenge Oup, v^ue^SSl 10a, for 
the best Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Group of one BuU and two Oows or Heifera, 


lANCOLNSaiBB BED SHOBTHOBN ASSOOIATION^^-^O Prizes Of 101 each for the 
best Shorthorn BuU, and for the best Oow or Heifer. 
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Prize lAst for Shrrw.shitrj/ Slioir, 1914 . 

Hereford Herd book Rooiety; -Two Ph/cs ot 10/ lOs c\chlorthobost Hero- 
ford Bull, and for the best Cow or Heiler. 

Devon cattle breeders’ SociErY ‘—Two rn/cw ol 10/. lOs* e.ich lor iho bt'st 
Devon Bull, and lor the best Cow or Ileilei 

South Devons — S. Challenge Cup, value iJO/, lor tho besi South Devon animal 

Longhorn cattle SocietyTwo ChallenHO Cups \.iluc I*)/, each, for tho 
best Longhorn animals. 

Sussex Herd Book society Two Silver Medals tor the best Sussei. Bull, and 
for the best Cow or Heifer. 

Ptan Poll society Two Prizes ol 51. each lor the best Bod Poll Bull, and 
for the best Cow or Heifer. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE SOCIETY :--A Gold Modal, v.ilue 10/., lor tho best 
animal of the Aberdeen Angus breed. 

English Aberdeen Angus cattle association;-a Gold Medal tor the best 
animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Gold Medal ol the Aber¬ 
deen Angus Cattle Society. 

Galloway cattle society;—P rize ot il51oi thebestc+allowas .inimal 

British Holstein Cattle society Silver Medals to tho First Pnze 
winners m the OLifases lor Bntibh Holbtein C title. 

English Jersey cattle society -Two Prizes ol 5/. each for the best Jersey 
Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer. 

Boyal JERSEY agricultural SOCIETY! -Ton Gumoa Prize for tho best Jt^rsoy 
Cow and two of her progeny. 

English Guernsey cattle sooiErY;— Two pn/es ol jJ5 each for tho best 
Guernsey Bull and for the best Cow or Heiier. 

English Kerry and dexter cattle society : -Two Chnllongo Cups, value 
262. 5a each, for the best Kerry Bull, Cow, or Heitor, anil lor tho bout Dexter Bull, 
Cow, or Heiler. 

English Jersey Cattle Society;— Gold Medal (or 10/. m money), Silver Modal 
and Bronze Medal for the three best Jersey Animals m tho Butter-test Olasses. 


SHEEP. 

SEUOFSHIBE SUEBP BBXEDBBS’ AtSooiATION :-l’rizo oi £10 lor thv Iwst Bbrop- 
shire Bam. 

Southdown sheep Society a Gold Modal (or 10?. 10a in money) for the bt'st 
Southdown Bam; and Silver Medal (or 1/. m money) lor tho bust I’on oi Ewos or 
Ewe Lambs. 

Hampshire Down Sheep breeders’ AsflOOTATTf)N;-Prize of lo/. for tho host 
Hampshire Down Bam Lamb, Pen oi Bam Lambs, or Ewe Lambs. 

Oanadun Industrial ExiUBmoN;—Biher Medal ior tbo host ixhilat of 
Dorset Horn Shoe]). 

KERRY HILL (WALES) FLOCK BOOK HociErY ; Two pnzt‘R tif iiO each Jor the 
best Kerry Hill (Wales) Bam and the best IVn of Ewes or Ewo Lanilw, 

UNOOLN LONG-WOOL SHEEP BREEDERS* ASSOCIATION; -Prlzo of 5/., ior tho best 
Lincoln Bam. 

Society of Border Leicester sheep Breeders :-a OhaUengo Cup, valuo 
aOZ., for the hobt Border Leicester Sheep, and a Gold Medal to the winner. 

KEOT OR Bomjtey Marsh sheep Breeders* association :-Prize of 107. XOt. 
Cor the best Kent or Bomney Marsh Bam. 


PIGS. 

NAmoNJi, Pia A^001 A.ti0H!-Six Gold Hedoas (or B/. (!«. to 

money) to toe beet Large White Boar and Bow, HidtUe White Boer and Sow, and 
lamworth Boor and Sow, 

British Berkshire Society r—Pnze of 6Z. 6s for the best Berkshire Boar or How. 

Large Black Pig Society Pnze of 10/. for the best Large Black Boor; and a 
Challenge Cup, value twenty guineas, for She best Large Black How. 

IT OtnRLY-aOATED^PlG BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION :-/rwO PrlZOS Of 

ife 6s. each, for the hestLanooInshire Ourly-coated Boar and the host How« 



Prize List for Shrewsbury Show, 1914. 
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HORSES (£3,786). 


rnzfifl 


SHIRE. 

STALLION, ioalecl in lUH I . . 

Stallion, tooled ni 1912 . 

STALLION. toaJed m 1011 . 

Filly, fcoalod in 19121 . . 

Filly, toalcd m 1912 . 

Filly, foaled m 1911 . 

Mabb, toaled in or alt»'r 1910 
(wiHx ioal at ioot) . 

Marb, toalcd in or betoie 1909 
(with ioal at loot) . 

Colt FoaIj, produce of mare 
m above classes. 

Filly Foal, produce of mare 
in abovo clasacH. 

Gbldino, loaled in or before 
1911 ^ . 


CLYDESDALE.® 

STALLION, ioalod in 1012 . .20 10 6 

stallion, foaled in 1912 . . 20 10 6 

STALLION. Coalcdm ion . .20 10 6 

FILLY, loaled m 1912 . . . 20 10 5 

Filly, foaled in 1912 . . . 20 10 6 

Filly, foaled m 1911 . . .20 10 6 

Hare (with foal at foot) . . 20 10 5 

Foal, produce ol uure m above 

olnsFi.10 0 3 

GBLOiNa, toalcd in or before 
3911**.15 10 6 



10 

10 

10 

5 3 


SUFFOLK.* 

Stallion, foaled in 1913 . .20 

STALLION, foalorl in 1912 . . 20 

Stallion, foaled in 19U . . 20 

Filly, toalcd m 1918 . . .20 

FliJ,y,fonlcdinl912 . . .20 

Filly, tooled m 1911 . , 20 

HARB (with toal at ioot) . . 20 

Foal, produce of Mare m above 

d084 . ‘ . 10 

HUNTERS.^ 

I’nORoat^iBRBD OOI.T, foaled 
m 1912, entered or dim We lor 
entry in tbo OS.B. (likely to 
make a Hunt or Stiiliion), . 20 

Ooi-T OK GBLLINOi fooled in 
^1912 . . . . . .20 10 6 

Gblding, foded in 1913 . . 20 10 5 

Gbldino, loaled in 1911 . . 20 10 6 

Filly, foaiod in 1913 . . . 20 lo 5 

Filly, foaled in 1012 . . 20 10 5 

Filly, foaled m 1911 . . . 20 10 5 

THOROUOIIRUBD MABB, m- 
tered or olimble for entry m 
tbo G S.B. (with foal at foot), 

- up to weight . . . . 20 10 0 

Two Trim of £S each are also 
Offeivd In this class: iI,)for 
the best Colt FoaU (ixO 
for the best Fitly Foal 


10 6 


PlUCB 


HUNTERS» -cojitinved. {^i 
£ 

Mabb (NovictO, loaU d m or 
alter 1906 (wilhloal at ioot), 
upto tiom 13toUst . .20 

Mabb (Novice), toaled m or 
alter 1900 (with loil at loot), 
up to moiL than 11 st .20 

Mabb (with toal at ioot), up to 

irom 12 to 14 Bt.20 

Mabb (with foal at foot), up to ^ 
more than 14 st. ... 20 
Golt Foal, pioduceot Mare in 
above olasBes . . . .10 

Filly Foal, produce of Mare 
m above clabses . . .10 

POLO AND RIDING 
PONIES.* 

Colt ob Gblding, foaled in 
1913 . ... 10 

Colt ob GeldiN( 31, foaled in ^ 
1012 . . . . 10 
Stallion, foaled in or before 
1911, not (‘xceeding 15 h. . . 15 

Filly, toaled m 1913 . , 10 

FILLY, toiledm 1912 . . .10 

FILLY OB GELDING, fooled m ^ 
1911 ... .10 

Mabb, toaled m or alter 1908 
(with toal at loot), not es:» 
ceedmgl42h. . . . 15 

Mabb, foiled m or before 1907 
(with toal at foot), not ex- ^ 

coeduigU2h. . . .15 


10 5 


10 5 
10 6 
10 5 
6 3 
5 3 


6 3 
5 3 


5 3 


10 5 


10 6 


CLEVELAND BAY OR 
COACH HORSE, 
Stallion, any ago . . 16 10 6 

MABB (with foal at foot) . . 15 10 5 

HACKNEYS.* 

Stallion, foaled in 1913 . . 15 10 6 
Stallion, foaled in 1912 . .16 10 5 
STALLION, foaled m or bofore 

1911.16 10 6 

Filly, fooled m 1913 . . . 16 10 6 

Filly, tooled m 1912 . . . 15 10 6 

Filly, foaled m 19Ll . . .15 10 5 

MABB (with ioal at foot), over ^ ^ 
14, and not over 101211. . . 15 10 5 

Mabb (with tool at foot), over ^ 

16,2 h.10 10 6 

FOAL, produce of Mare in above 
olasBes.10 5 3 

HACKNEY PONY, 
Stallion, foaled in or before 
1011, not over 14 h. , . -10 6 8 

OoLT, Filly, ob gblding^ ^ ^ 

foaled m 1912, not over 13.2 h.. 10 5 3 

FILLY OB GBLDING, foaled m _ ^ ^ 

1911, not over 13.3h. . .10 6 3 

MABB (with foal at foot), not 
Qverl4h.10 0 S 


1 Offered by th e Shire Horse Sooiety. 

® £60 provided by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

* Ja50 provided by the Suffolk Horae Sooiety, ^ 

4 £100 and £80 provided by two members of the ^ 

* £30 provided^ the Nawonal Pony Society, and £30 provided by three members 

of the K.A.S.lBr. 

* £30 provided through the Hackney Horae Society. 
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Pi 17* ft 


5 Z 

6 3 


S 3 


5 3 


6 3 


5 3 2 


Puzts 


5 3 


5 3 


SHETLAND PONY. ^ 5 ; * 
StaIiLION, foaled m 01 betoro 
191L not ovoi 104 b . 10 

jyiARB (with iail at loot), not ^ 
^verlOih . 10 

WELSH COB.i 

STALLION", fooled m or befoic 
1911, not t5.cettlnig lib. .10 
BROOD MVEB, luolcd m 01 
betoieIMU (Mithtod il toot), 
not exct edin£; 14 2 liiinds 10 

WELSH MOUNTAIN PONY. 
Stallion, tooled m 1911 (not 
exceeding 113 h \ 01 1913 (not 
cxct eding 112 h) . .10 

Stallion (Novut), foiled m 
01 befoie 1910, not having ■« on 
a Class i^ri/e of the \alue ot 
^ previous to May 90tli, 1911, 
not evceedmpf 12 bauds 
STALLION, foaled in or b( toie 
1910, not evceedinij 12 b inds 10 
Colt, Filly, or Gelding, 
loalcd m 1913, not e\ceedmg 
llhxnds 

Filly, foaled in 1911 (not ex¬ 
ceeding 113 h), or 1912 (not 
exceeding 112h) . . .10 

MARE (Novice), ioaled m or 
betore 1910 (with lOtd at foot), 
not having won a Class Pji7e 
ol the -value of 14 as i Biood 
M ue piovious to May 20th, 

1914, not evcetding 12 hands 
Mare, foaJed m or betoze 1910 
(with foal at foot), not ex¬ 
ceeding 12 b.10 

Mare, foiled in 01 betoie 1910 
(with loti at toot), not ex¬ 
ceeding 122 h . . .10 

HUNTER RIDING -- 

CI-ASSES.» *S‘ *4^ “f i S 
MARE OR Gelding, 
foaled in 1910, up to 
froml2fol4Bt . . I*) 10 

MARE OR GELDING, 
foalod in 1910, up to 
more than 14 si.. . 15 10 

HARD OR gelding 
(Novice), foaled m or 
oeforo 1009, up to Irom 
12tol4st. : . ,15 10 

Mare or gelding 
(Novice), foaled in or 
before 3 909, up to more 
thanl4»t. . . . 15 10 

MARE ^ OR GELDING, 
foaled in or before 
1910, up to from 12 to 

13.7 St.20 15 10 

32URE OR GELDING, 

foaled In or before 
1910, up to more tban 

18.7 and not over 15 St. 20 16 10 5 5 

MAjgE OB Gelding. 

foaled m or before 
1910, up to more tban 
15 at . . . . 20 16 10 6 6 


5 3 


5 3 2 


6 3 


5 3 


5 5 6 


5 5 6 


6 5 5 


IBt 211(1 3td 

£ i, £ 


5 3 


hack and riding 

PONY CLASSES.* 

MAM OB GBIJ)INO, liKllofll m 
01 liolorc rail, not 
123b To he 1 tddt n hu a eh iid 
boNH/i Ol t 7003 .10 

MARE OB GELDING, 10ll<^ lU 
Ol btloit' 1910, ovoi 132 lUd 
not excetdmg U3 b To he 
iMii hi/ a ifnlii hotii m w 

iiftti im . ^ .10 

MARE OB Gelding, ioaled m 
or bcloio 1910 over 132 and 
not ovcoodingl i 2 li. . .15 10 » 

MARE OB Gelding, fonled m 
or befoie 1910. ove t 142 and 
not exceeding 15 2 U * 15 w 0 

MAKE OR gelding, lolled m 
or btfoic 1910, o\ er 15.3 li. , 16 


6 3 


10 


DRIVING CLASSES.-* ^ 

To he driven tn Single Earner. jHtanO Sijutb 
])tABB OR Gelding 

(Novice), not over 14 h. . 16 30 
MARE OR GELDING 
(Novice), over 14 and not 
overlGh. . . . . 15 10 

mare or gelding 
(N ovice), over 15 b, . . 15 10 

MARE OR GBLDTNG, UOt 
overl4h, . . . . 15 10 

MARE OR gelding, OVer 
14 and not over 1 1 h. . . 16 10 

MARE OR GBLDIN(3. OVOr 
36 and not over 35.2 n. * 16 30 
MARE OR GELDING 
over 16.8 h.15 10 


5 5 5 


5 6 


5 5 


5 6 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 


To be dfioen Vouhle Ma/ntas, 

MARES OR GELDINGS, not,^ 
overlSh. . . . . 16 10 

MARES OR GELDINGS, over _ 

15 h.16 16 

To be drlmii Titndm. 

Mares or geldings, not 

over 15 h.15 10 

MARES OB GKLDINGH, over 

16 ..16 10 

Vom-ln-hand Tmim. 

MAHBS OR GELDINGS,,to bo 
Bhowu before a Coach . 


6 5 
5 5 


5 6 
5 6 


20 16 10 6 


isl ittd aid 4tu aIii 
& £ £ £ £ 
6 6 6 


JUMPING 
COMPETITIONS.-* 

A Mare or gelding 25 10 
B Mare or gelding 
(FirBtPnjseWinnerBin ^ « 

OloBB A not eligible) . 20 10 6 $ 6 
C Mare or Gelding, 

(Fust Prize Winners in 
Olaases A and B not 
eligible) , . . , 16 10 6 6 6 

D CHAMPION^ CLASS, 

MareorG&dmg . , 25 16 10 5 6 

» E45 provided by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society, and E21 by the Shrewsbury 
Local Committee. 

a Provided by the Shrewsbuzy Local Oonmittee. 
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CATTLE (£3,113). 


SHORTHORN. 

BULL, calved in 1900,10l0.or 1911 
Bull, calved on or between 
Jan. 1,1912 and MaichSl, 1912 
BULL, calved on or between 
Apnll, 1912, andDec 31,1912i 
BULL, calved on or between 
Jan. 1,1913, and Harch .01,3913 
BULli. calved on or between 
April 1,3913, and Dec 31.1913' 
TWO SFBOIAL PBIZt S o£ 102 and 
5/. lor the two bef>t BuUs 
calved in 1913, the property 
ol an Exhibitor residing in 
Bhiopslure.* 

GROUP Glass, lor tbe best col¬ 
lection of eitner three or lour 
Bulls, bred by Exhibitor^ 
Oow, in-milk, calved in or be¬ 
fore 1910. 

Hbifbr, in-jnilk. calved in 1911 1 
HRIFRR, calved on or between 
Jan. 1,1912, andlUorobSl, 1912 
HBiFBlt calved on or between 
April 1,1912, andDcc.31,19i2i 
Hbifbr, calved on or between 
Jan. 3,193.3, and H^cb 31,1913 
HBIFBR, calvtd on or between 
April 1,1913, and Deo. 31,1913 . 
Group glass, for the tat od- 
leotion oi either three or four 
OowB or Heifers, bred by 
Exhibitor. 


PlIZCR 


iflfisndsid 
£ £ £ 


16 10 - 


10 6 
10 6 

10 6 

10 6 

10 6 

10 6 


16 10 - 


DAIRY SHORTHORN. 

Bull, calved in 1912 > . . . 10 6 4 

BULL, calved in 1913S . . . 10 6 4 

Dairy Oow, m-milk, calved 
m or before 1909. , , 10 6 4 

DAIRY Oow, in-Bail3c. calved in 

1910.10 6 4 

DAIRY HBIFBR, m-ndlk, calved 
inorafterlOlL . . . . 10 6 4 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 30 6 4 


SHORTHORN DAIRY 
CATTLE,^ 

DAIRY Oow, m-milk, calved in 
or before 1930 . . . . 10 6 4 

Dairy Hbifbr, m-nullc, calved 
morafterlOll . . . . 10 6 4 


PllZPB 


I6t 2nd 3rd 
£ £ £ 


LINCOLNSHIRE RED 
SHORTHORN.o 
BULL, calved m 1908,1909, 1910 
or 1911 . . . , 10 G 4 

Bull, calved m 1912 . . . 10 6 4 

BULL calved m 1011 . . . 10 G 4 

Oow, m-milk, calved m oi 
before 1910 . ... 10 6 4 

Oow OR IIEIPBR m-milk, 
called m oi befoif i311, show- 
mg the best milking propel ties 10 6 4 

Hbifbr, m-milk, calved in 
1911 . . . . 10 6 4 

HBIFBR, calved in 1912 , . 10 6 4 

Hbifbr calved m 1913 . . 10 6 4 

Milk Yield Prizes . . .10 6 4 

HEREFORD.’ 

Bull, calved m 1909,1910 oi IDII10 6 
BUI.L, calved m 1912 . . . 10 6 

BULL,calvedmJan or Feb 1913 10 0 
Boll, c.ilved m 3913, on or after 
Mar.lat . . . . . 10 6 

Bull, OjTovicc) oalved m 1913 .10 G 
GROUP Glass consisting of 
thru* Bulls, bred by Exhibit or 10 6 
Groop OlAsS consisting oi Bull 
and Oow, and their Offspring 
calved in 1914 . . . . 16 10 

Oow, in-inilk, oalved in or 
before 1910 . . . . 10 

OoworHeifbr in-nijlk,calved 
m or beloie lOll, showing the 
host milking quail ties . 10 6 4 

Hbifb:^ m-milk, calv^ m 1911 10 6 4 
Hbifb^ calved in 1912 . . 10 6 4 

HBTFDR (Novice) calved m 1932 10 (» 4 

Hbifbr, calved in 19U . . 10 6 4 

HBIFBR (Novice) c lived m 1913 10 6 4 
Group glass consisting of 
tlirce Heifers bred by Exhi¬ 
bitor . . . . . .10 6 4 


6 4 


DEVON.8 

Bull, oalved in 1909,1010 or 191110 
BULL, calved m 1912 . . .10 

BULL, calved in 1918 . . .10 

OOW OB Hbifbr, m-milh:, 
calved m or beiore 1911 . . 10 

Dairy Oow, in-mdk, calvod in 
or before 1911 . . .10 

HBIFBR, calved m 1913 . . 10 

HBIFBR, oalved In 1913 . . 10 

Milk Yield Prizes « . .10 

SOUTH DEVON.** 
BULL, calved m or before 3912 10 
Bull, calved m 1913 , . . 10 

Oow OR HBIFBR, m-milk. 

oalved in or before 1911 . . 10 

HBIFBR. calved in 1012 . . 10 

HBIFBR, calved in 1913 . . 10 

Milk Yield Prizes . . .10 


6 4 
6 4 
6 4 

6 4 


6 - 

6 - 
6 - 
8 - 
6 4 


I Offered by the Shorthorn Society. . ^ 

s Ii5 offered through the Shropshire and West Midland Agrionltural Society, 

* Offeied by the Dairy Shorthorn (Ooatos’a Herd Book) Association. 

4 Offered by the Shorthorn Society 

Offered by two Members of the « A .S E 

* JB80 proviaed by the Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Association. 

’ £110 provided by the Hereford Herd Book Society, and £50 by the Shrewsbury 
^Looal Oommittee. 

s £50 provided by the Devon Qattle Breeders* Society, 
s ^0 provi^d by the South Devon Herd Book Sooiety. 
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LONGHORN.^ ipMjmHMi 

£ Z A 

Bull, calved m 190£), 1910,1011, 

01 1912 . . . . . . 10 6 4 

Bull, calved in 1913 . 10 6 4 

Oow OE Heieee, m-milk, 
calved m or before 1911 . . 10 0 I 

Heifer, calved in 1912 or 1913 . 10 6 4 

Milk Yield Pnzos . . . 10 6 4 


SUSSEX.^ 

BULL, calved m 1909,1910, or 19J110 0 4 

Bull, calved m 1912 . . . 10 0 4 

Bull c^vod in 1913 . . .10 6 4 

Oow OB Heifer, m-milk, 

calved m or before 1911 . . 10 6 4 

HEIFER, calved m 1912 . . 10 6 4 

HEIFER, calved in 1913 . . 10 6 4 


WELSH.« 

Bull, calved on or alter Dec. 1, 

190S, and before Dec. 1,1911 .10 6 4 

Bull, calved on or after Doc. 1, 

1911, and before Dec. 1,1912 .10 6 4 
Bull, calvod on or it ter Doc 1, 

1912, and before Doc 1st, 1913 10 6 4 

Oow OR Heifer, m-milk, 

calvedbeloreDec. 1,1910. , 10 6 4 

Heifer, jn-imlk, edved on or 
after Dec. 1st, 1010, and before 
Dec. Iflt, 1911 . . . . 10 6 4 

Heifer, calved on or after 
Dec 1,1911, and befoie Dec 1, 

1912.10 8 4 

Heifer, calved on or att<.‘r Dec 
1st, 1913, and before Dec. 1,1913 10 6 4 

RED POLL.-^ 

BULL,calvedml909,1910,or 1911 10 0 4 

BULL, calved in 1912 . , 10 0 4 

Bull, calved in 1913 . . . 10 6 4 

COW OR HEIFER, in-milk, 
calved in or before 1911 . . 10 0 4 

Heifer, calved m 1912 . . 10 a 4 

Heifer, calved in 1913 . . 10 6 4 

Milk Yield Bnzos , , . 10 6 4 


ABERDEEN ANQUS,« 
Bull, calved on or after Dec. L 
1908, and before Dec, 1,10U ,10 6 
Bull, calved on or after Dec. 1, 

^1911, and before Dec. 1,1912 .10 6 
BULL, oidved on or after Dec. 1, 

1012, and before Deo. 1, 1913 , 10 6 
Cow OR Heifer, Sn-nnik, 
calved before Deo. 1,1911. .10 6 

Heifer, calved on or after Dec. 

1,1911, and beforeDec. 1,1012.10 6 
Heifer, calved on or after Dec. 
h 1912, and before Dec.!, 1913.10 6 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 




GALLOWAY.* iHt rmi jikI 


Bull, c.dvcd on or .nff or Dec. ^ ^ 
IDOh, and before Doc. 1, 1012 . 10 C 4 
Bull, calved on or alter Doc. 1, 

19U and before Dec. 1,1913 .10 6 4 

COW OR Heifer, m-nnlk, 
calved beforeDec, 1, loll . 10 6 4 

Heifer, calved on or alter Dec. 

l,WLI,audbeloreDoo.l,1912.10 6 4 

UBIFEIi, c ilvtd on oi Illci 1)< t‘. 

1,1912, and before Di‘c. 1,1913. 10 0 4 


HIGHLAND. 


Bull, calved in or before J91.3 . 10 - 
Cow OR IIKIFBR, m-milk . 10 - 


AYRSHIRE.’^ 


Bull, calved in or before 1913 . 10 6 4 

Cow OR HEIFER, in-milk. . 10 6 4 

Cow OR HEIFER, m-calt . . 10 6 4 

Milk Yield Prircfl . . . 10 B 4 


^ BRITISH HOLSTEIN H 
BULL, e.ilvcd m or before 1911 . 10 
BULL, calved m 1012 or 101.3 . 10 

Cow, in-mdk, calved m or 
before 1910 . . . .10 


HEIFER, in-milk, calvod m 1911 

or 1912.10 

HBilfER, calved m 1913 . . 10 

Milk Yield Prizes . . .10 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


JERSEY,® 

BULL, calved 1909, lOlO, or 1911 10 6 4 

BULL, calved m 1913 . . . 10 6 4 

BULL, calved in 191,1 . . . 10 6 4 

Cow, in-milk, calved m or 

before 19X0.10 6 4 

HEIFER, m-milk, cnlved in 1931 10 6 4 

HEIFER, in-nulk. calved in 1912 10 6 4 

Heifer, calved (n 1913. . . 10 6 4 

Cow OB HEIFER, m-milk, brod 
by Exhibitor, sired in Great 
Britain or Ireland . . . 10 6 4 

Mdk Yield Puzos . . . 10 6 4 


BULL, calvci?^n loof 1910 or 

1911.J 

Bull, calvod m 1912 , . . ! 

BULL, c lived in 1913 . . .1 

COW, m-milk, calved m m* 

before 1909 .1 

oow OR HKTFL'R, in milk, 
calvod in 1910 or IIUI . .' 

TiRTKEU, calvod in 1912 . . 1 

HEIFER, calved in 1013 , .1 

Milk Yield Prizes . . .3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


BULL, calved in 3909,1010,1011, or 

1912 . , . ... to 6 4 

COW, in-mi3k, calved in or be¬ 
fore 3910 . 10 6 4 

HEIFER, m^ilk, calved in 1911 10 0 4 
HEiitER, calved m 1913 or 1913 . 10 6 4 
]tfi3k Yi^d Prizes . . , 10 6 4 


1 £20 provided by the Longhorn Oartlo Society. 

9 £20 provided by the Sussex Herd Book Society, 

» £10 provided by the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 

* £30 provided by the Bed Poll Cattle Society. 

■» £20 provided by the Aberdeen Angus C3attlo Society. 

« £20 provMled by the Galloway Cattle Society. 

T £20 provided by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
a £80 provided by the British Holstom Cattle Society, 

• £30 provided by the English Jersey Cattle Society, 


i ^ £^ provided by the Bullish ^^ry^d%^t<S%a^e 


le Society* 
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DEXTER.^ 

Sam© au for Kerries. 

Prizes 

BUTTER TESTS." 

Cow, exceeding 900 lb. live 

weight.15 10 6 

Oow, not exceeding 900 lb. live 
weight.15 10 5 

SHEEP (£3,171). 

OXFORD DOWN. 
Bheabling rah . . . . 10 5 3 

lUH LAHB».10 5 a 

THREE Bah Lambs . . . 10 n 3 

three sheablikg Bwes . 10 5 8 

Three Ewe Lambs . . . 10 6 3 


SHROPSHIRE.^ iHUnaaid^m 

TWO-BHEAB bam . . , 10 6 8 - 

SHEARLim Bah . . . lO 5 s - 

Three siiBAiUiiNa Bams 

(Novice).10 5 .8 - 

Five sukahling bams . 15 lo 6 3 

Three bah lambs . . lo 5 a - 

Three Bam Lambs, Novio(‘ lo b .8 - 

SHEARLTHO BWE . . 15 10 5 2 

Three shearling Ewes . 10 5 3 - 

TEN HHEARLrN<4 KWES , 15 10 5 2 

TEN Breeding kwbs, 
which have reared Lani1»i 

in 1914.18 10 B 2 

Three kwb Lambs . . lO 6 3 - 

Three teauling Kwbs, 
fliiown in their Wool . . 15 10 6 2 

Group class, of not le<iH 
than four Shropshire yinHjp 15 10 - - 
Prlsw 


SOUTHDOWN. 

TWO-BHEAR BAM« . . 

SHEARLING BAH. 

THREE HHEARLYNG BAMS A 

Three bam Lambs , . 

THREE Shearling Ewes 
Three ewe lambs . , 


Two-Shear Bah « . 

Shearling Bah . . 

BAM LAMB «> . . , 

three BAH XiAMBS . 


.10 

5 

8 

JO 

5 

3 

10 

r> 

8 

10 

5 

3 

10 

5 

3 

10 

8 

8 

PfHses 


Sod srd 4^1 

Z 

£ 

£ 

5 



5 

3 

•fi 

5 

3 

2 

5 

8 


6 

8 

.. 

6 

3 

- 


SUFFOLK. 
TWO-RHEAR RAM? 

Shearling bam . 

Ram lamb? .... 
Three Bam lambs . 
Three shearling Ewes 
THREE Ewe Lambs . . 


iRf 2iid 3rd 
£ £ £ 


DORSET DOWN.® 
Shearling ram . . . lO 5 - 

THREE BAM L4.MBS . . . 10 5 - 

Three shearling Ewes . lO 5 - 

DORSET HORN.'* 
shearling Bam, dropped after 

Nov. L1911.10 6 3 

Three Bam lambs, dropped 
after Nov. 1,19W . “ . 10 6 3 

Three shearling ewes, 
dropped after Nov. 1,1912 .10 5 3 

Three Ewe lambs, dropped 
after Nov. 1,1918 . f . 30 5 3 

RYELAND.»« 

BAM, Two-Shear and up. 

wards . . . . . 10 5 3 

Shearling bam . . . . lO 5 8 

Three B4m Lambs . . . lo 6 3 

THREE SHEARLING EWES .10 5 3 

THREE Ewe Lambs . . . lo 6 8 


KERRY HILL (WALESL'^ 
BAH, Two-Shear and upwards 10 5 3 
SHBAKLING BAH . . . . 10 5 8 

SHEARLING BAH (Novice). . 10 5 3 

THREE Hah Lambs . . . lo 5 3 

THREE SHEARLING EWEH. . lO 5 3 
THREE SHEARLING EWES 

(Novice).10 6 S 

Three Ewe Ijmbs . . . io 6 3 

LINCOLN.'* 

Two-SHBAR Bam . . . 10 5 a 

SHEARLING BAH . . . . 10 5 8 

FIVE SHEARLING BAHS . . 16 10 5 

THREE BAH lambs . . . 10 5 3 

THREE SHEARLING EWES . 10 6 3 

Three EWE LAMBS . , .10 5 3 

THREE YEARLING F 4 WES, 

Shown in their wool . . 10 6 3 

LEICESTER.'* 

SHEARLING BAH. . 10 5 3 

THREE bah Lambs . . . lO 5 d 

THREE Shearling EWES . 10 5 3 
Three EWE lambs . . . lo 5 3 


' JS80 provided by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 

* Offered by the English Jersey Cattle Society, 

* Offered by the Oxford Down She^ Breeders* Association. 

* esst provided by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association, and £189 by the 


Shrewsbury Local Committee. 

« Offered by the Southdown Sheep Society. 

« Offered by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders* Association. 
? Offered bv the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

8 £15 provided by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* Asraooiation. 
* £18 provided by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders* Association, 
t a provided by the Byaland Flock Book Societo. 

'' £40 provided by the Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society, a 
Shrewf^bury Local Committee. 


Society, and £23 by the 


} 9 £66 provided by the Lincoln Jjong-Wool Sheep Breeders' Association, 
i« £18 provided by the Xidoester Sheep Breederr Association. 
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Frizdfl 

BORDER LEICESTER.! 

£ £ iu 

RAM, TWO SriBAB and upwards 10 6 3 

SHBABLING BAM, . . .10 6 3 
SHEABLINQ EWE . . . 30 5 3 


PnzcH 

EXMOOR.« 

BAM,TwoSniflAKnndui)W.ii<N 10 5 3 

SUEAUTANG HAM, . . . 10 5 3 
THREE HHBAliLTNO BWMM . !0 f) 3 


WENSLEYDALE.a 

RAM, TWO-SHBAB and up¬ 
wards, entered or eligible for 

S m the Wensleydale Blue- 

Flock Book . , . 10 6 3 

SHEARLING Bam . . . 10 5 3 

THREE Shearling rams, en¬ 
tered or eligible for entry in 
the Wen^leydale Blue-Lieed 

Flock Book.10 5 3 

THREE SHEARLING EWES . 10 6 3 

LONK.* 

Bam, Shearling and upwards 10 5 -* 
THREE Shearling Ewes . lO 5 - 

DERBYSHIRE GRITSTONE. 

BamShearling and upwards 10 - - 

Three SHEARLiNa ewes - lo - - 


CHEVIOT.^ 

Same as lor Border Leieeders 


HERDWICK.'** 
Same as tor Uariinoor. 


WELSH MOUNTAIN.!! 

BAM, TWO SiiFlVR and up¬ 
wards .10 r> 5 

SlTBAULING RAM . . . . 10 5 3 

BAM Lamb.10 5 3 

TIIBEB SHEARLING EWKH. ,10 5 3 

THREE EWK LAMBH . . . U) 5 3 


KENT OR ROMNEY MARSH.^ 


BLACK-FACED MOUNTAIN. 


Two SHEAR ram. . . . 10 6 3 

SHEARLING HAM . . . . 10 5 3 

Five shearling Rams . . 15 10 5 

THREE HAH LAMBS . . . 10 5 3 

THREE Shearling Ewes . 10 5 3 
THREE Ewe lambs . . . 10 5 3 

COTSWOLD.^ 

Same as for Leieesters. 

DEVON LONG-WOOL. 

Same as for Derbyshire Grits!one, 

SOUTH DEVON.<* 

Two-shear RAM. . . .10 5 - 

SHEARLING Ram . . , 10 f) - 

THREE HAM LAMBS , . . 10 5 - 

THREE SHEARLING EWES . 10 6 - 
THREE Ewe LAMBB . . .10 6 - 

DARTMOOR.’ 

Ram, Two-Shear and up¬ 
wards .10 5 " 

Shearling Ram . . .10 5 

THREE shearling Ewes .10 5 - 


RAM, SHBAiiiiiNG an<l tt]>\vards 10 '• - 

shearling KWB . . , 10 - - 


PIGS (£762 6 s.). 


Large White! 9 
Middle Whltei 9 
Tiwnworth!-* 
Berkshire 1 9 . 
X^argo Black t ^ 
Lineolnshire Ourl 


y-Ooaied»« 


In each of the abovn RreodHiho follow¬ 
ing prizes will bo given; - 

lit 9ml aia 

BoAB,fttrrow«(Unl«I0, imi.w ■* ^ ■* 

lftI 2 .HI n 

BOAR, farrowed In 1013 . . 10 5 ,3 

BOAU, farrowed in I9U . . 10 b 3 

BREEDING Sow, farrowed in 

lino, 1011, or loia . . .10 r» n 

Row, farrowotlm 1013. . ,10 5 3 

THREE SOW Pigs, farrowed in 
10M ..... .10 6 3 


! B18 provided by the Society of Border Xioicoster RUoop Brooders. 

9 £18 provided by tlio Wensleydale Blue-facod Sheep Broedors* Assoeialion. 

* £5 provided by the Lonk Sheep BreodorH’ Association. 

4 £48 provided by the Kent or Romney Harsh Sheep Breeders* Association. 

« £18 provided by the Ootswold Sheep Society. 

9 £30 provided by the South Devon Flock Book Association. 

’ £15 provided by the Diirtmour Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

« £18 provided by the Exmoor Horn Sheep lireedetH* Society. 

9 £18 provided by Breeders of Cheviot Sheep. 

!o £15 provided by Breeders of Herd wick Sheep. 

i! £17 provided by the Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock Book Society, and lilO by 
the Shrewsbury Local Oommitteo. 

! 9 £72 provided by the National Pig Breeders* AHHOCiation. 

Socioty* 

boated Pig Breeders* Assootatlou. 
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POULTRY 

(£498 16s. 6d.) 

Pnzos ol liOv, 20s*, and 10« are oflered 
m each class lor the best OooK, HBN, 
OocKKBBii, and PULLET of the ioUow- 
ing Breeds 

Game, OldEngheh. 

Gamo, Indian. 

Game, Modern. 

Game Black Sumatra. 

liOngshan. 

Oroad L iHMslian. 

A SPECIAL PlilZE ol IL for the 
lH*st Oroad Jjaiigsh \n i 

Plymouth Hock, While. 

A hniVEll SEBVIETTB UINQ lor 
the host White Plymouth lloek.-* 

Plymouth Book, Barred. 

A SPECIAL T»HIzri tor the Best 
Baricd Plymouth Book.* 

Plymouth Bock, Buff. 

A SPECIAL Prize lor the best 
Buff Plymouth Bock. > 

Plymouth Rock, Blue. 

Plymouth Bock, any other colour. 

Wyandotte, Gold or Silver Xiocod. 

Wyandotte, White. 

, A SPECIAL I'RIZE of 10«.andthe 
“Vwitmg Oup,” for the host White 
Wyandotte.* 

Wyandotte, Black. 

A SPECIAL PRIZE of 10a. for the 
best BUck Wyandotte « 

Wyandotte, Partridge. 

A SPECIAL PRIZE tor the beet 
I’artndgt' Wyandot to. 7 

Wyandotte. Columbian. 

Wyamlotte, Blue. 

Wyandotte, any other variety. 

Orpington, Buff. 

A PlEOE ov PLATE, Value 32. Ba. 
lor the lit*8t Buff Oipington.* 

Orpington, While. 

'rwo SunviETi'E Bings for the 
best White Orpingtons.* 


POU LTRY--co;»*iftwad. 

Orpington, Black. 

K Special Prize lor the best 
BUck Oipmgton.io 

Orpington, Blue. 

Orpington, Spangled. 

A SPECIAL Prize for the best 
Spangled Oipmgton 1 1 

Orpington, any other colour. 

Leghorn, White. 

Leghorn, Brown. 

Leghorn, Black. 

Leghorn, any other colour. 

Minorca. 

Scots Dumpy. 

Dorking, Silver Grey 
Dorking, Dark Coloured. 

Two Prizes U. la. each, lor the 
best Silver Grey and Dark Coloured 
Dorkmg.i* 

Sttssos; Bed. 

Susses:, Light. 

Susses, Speckled. 

Three Serviette Bikqs : <1) tor 
best Bed, (3) for best Light, (3> for 
best Speckled Sussex.^ * 

Bnti&h Bhodo Island Bed. 

A SPECIAL PRIZE for the best 
British Rhodo Island Bed.^ * 

Ancona. 

Yokohama. 

A SILVER MEDAL for the best 
Yokohama. 4* 

Brahma. 

Ooohin. 

Maline. 

SILVER Medal for the best 
Malma^* 

Oampme. 

Silver Medal for best Oampine i ? 

Faverolle. 

Houdan. 

Any other Breed. 

Bantams, Old English Game. 
Bantams, Modern Game. 

Bantams, Sebnght. 

Scotch Grov. 

Bantams, Wyandotte. 

Bantams Yokohama. 

Bantams, Japanese. 

Bantams, any other vanety. 


1 Offered by tlie Croud Langshan Club, 
a Offoiedbv the White Plymoutli Bock Club, 
a Offeted by the Barred Plymouth Bock Olub. 
4 Offered by the Buff Plymouth Bock Olub. 

» Offered by the White Wyandotte Club, 
a Offered by the Black Wyandotte (Bub. 

7 Offered by the Partridge Wyandotte Club, 
rt Offered by the Buff Omngton Olub. 
tt Oflered by the White Orpington Olub. 

10 Offered by the Black Orpington Club. 

11 Offered by the Spangled Oroington Olub. 

1 3 Offered by the Dorking Olub. 

i: 

1 « Offered by the Yokohama Olub.^^ 

I e Offered by the Msdiaes Poultry Olub. 

17 Offered by the Oamidne Olub. 
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POULTRY-cow^wmf/ 

DUCKS. 

DRAKE OR Young Drake, 

DUCK OB DUCKLING 

Aylesbuiy. 

Rouen 

Blue Orpmffton. 

Bull Oipmgton. 

A SPECIAL Prize oi IZ. 1a. lor the 
t)est Butt Orpington. 1 

Any other "breed. 

GEESE. 

OANDBR AND GOOSB. 

Emhdcn. 

Touloubo. 

TURKEYS. 

Cock and Hen. 

White. 

Any other variety. 


PRODUCE (£899 2s.). 

Pi lies 

BUTTER. 

i8t snd 8td 

Two Pounds op fresh je jb ^ 
Butter, -without any salt, 
made up m plain pounda 
from the milk of Ohannol 
Island, Devon, or South Devon 
Cattle and their crosses . . i 2 1 

Two Pounds of fresh 
Butter, without any salt, 
made up in phi in pounds, 
from the milk of Cattle of any 
breed or cross other than 
those mentioned . . ,421 

Two POUNDS OF Fresh 
Butter, slightly stdted,m<ide 
up in plam pounds, from the 
milk ol Ohanncllhland, Devon, 
or South Devon Cuttle and 
their oro&ses . . . .421 

Two POUNDS OP FRESH 
Butter, shtjhtl y suited, made 
up m plain poundM, Jrom the 
milk of Oat tie ol any breed or 
cross other than those men- 

^tioned ..4 2 1 

Three pounds of fresh 
Butter, slightly salted, 
made up m pounds m the 
most attractive nuu'ketahle 
debigns. The designs as well 
Ab the quality will be token 
into account by the Judge ,421 
Three Pounds op fresh 
Butter, slightly salted, made 
up in pounds and packed m 
non-returnable boxes for 
transmission by rail or parcel 
post. The packing, the box, 
and the quahty will he taken 
into account by the Judge who 
Will open the exhibits , .421 




CHEESE ()nmJe in 41)11) iHt suU ani 

THREE CHEDDAR, not loss! him C £ X 

r>{) lb. each.5 J 2 

THREE CHEDDAR TRUOKT.ES .12 1 

THREE OilBSHlUE (colouicd), ot 
not IcsM than 10 lb. each . .'>32 

Three anEbHiRntuncoloun^a), 
of not less lb<in 40 lb eicb . f) 3 2 
THREE DOUBLE GLOUCESTER, 
not lesM than 22 lb each . .532 

Three Staffordshire or 

DERB\SHIRE . , . .421 

Three Stilton . . . .421 

THREE WBNSLBYD ALB (Stilton 
•^bape) ... . 321 

THREE OArUPniLLT . . 4 2 1 

BACON & HAMS. 

Two SIDES OF BA(0N, pale 
diicd, Wiltshire shape, with 
TIam attached . . , ,321 

TWO SIDES OP BAOON, binokt* 
dried, WiltHhiro sh.ipe, with 
Ham uttiiched . . . .321 

Two Hides op baoon, pule 
dned, Wiltshire shape, horn¬ 
less . . ..321 

TWO Hides Bacon smoke dned, 

Wiltshire shape, lumlcss. ,321 
Two Hams, pafo dried, not ex¬ 
ceeding 14 lb. weight . 3 2 1 

Two Hams, smoko dried, not 
exceeding 14 lb. weight , ,321 

Two Hams, pale dned, exceed¬ 
ing 14 lb. weight . , .321 

Twt) XlAMS, smoki* dried, ex¬ 
ceeding 14 lb. weight . .321 

CIDER AND PERRY. 

Cask of Dry Cider, made in 

1013.3 2 1 

Cask of SWEET CIDER, mode 
in lOlS 


3 2 3 

a 2 1 


Cask oi OtDEit, made previous 

tolOia. . . . . . 

ONE Doz. PRY Cider, made 

in 1013.8 2 1 

ONE DOZ. Sweet cider, made 

m 1013.3 2 1 

One Doz. OioEii, made pro- 
viouHtol913 . . . .821 

ONE Doz. DRY PERRY , .321 

ONE DOZ, HWKKT PERRY. 3 2 I 

A UtlALLENOE CUT fur the hOHb exhibit 
of Older, 4 

WOOL (0/1014 Clip ). 

Vim FUum in each otiirp, 

PURE liltllKD OLASHKH.# 

OXFORD Down .... a 2 1 

HHROFSU3EE .... 3 2 1 

SOD'IHDOWN . . . ,321 

Hampshire Down . , .321 

Byeland.3 2 1 

Leicester .3 2 i 

Border LEiOESTBU . . .321 

wbnsleydale Blue-paced . a 2 i 
Kent or Romney Harsh . a 2 l 

OOTSWOLD.3 2 1 

Dartmoor.3 2 1 

Exmoor Horn . . . ,321 

Welsh ... .,331 


^ Offered by the Buff Orpington Duck Club. 

* Growers of the West of England, 

* Hwond and Third Prizes ore provided by the reHpcotivo Flock Book 
oooietaes. 
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WOOL ionUiuud fst 2nd 3i<l 
CROSS BHEBD OLASSI b ^ A 

Fust Oiosshetw oen two distinct 
bioidKof HhoitWool ,321 

Fust Oi OSS hot N\ eon tw odist met 
bxteds oi Long Wool . 3 2 1 

Fust Cl OSS ot any Long and 
Shoit Wool . . 12 1 

Fust Cios8 oi pure hied sheep 
ot which oni must be Moun¬ 
tain oi Moorbind .321 

Primitive Bi itish bred sheep or 
First,Closslrom them .321 


HIVES, HONEY, AND 
BEE APPLIANCES. 

Collection of HiVES . . . 80 40 20 

FRAME HIVB.20 15 10 

Do for Cottagers’ use . . 20 15 10 

HoNMv Extractor . . , 16 lO - 

Observatory Hive (not less 
than 3 frames) ... 20 15 10 

Useful afplianoes. . . lo - - 


HON EY-KLocal Olasses), 

Open to members ot Shropshire Bee 
Keepeis’ Association only. 


4 Sections of OOMB 
Honey, about 4 ib. . 
extracted, l I a h t - 

COLOURED XIO KEY 
aliout 4 lb. 

OoUeotive Exhibit of 
OOMB HONEY; 
EXTRACTED, LIGHT- 
COLOURED. MEDIUM 
OR DARE-OOLOURED 
HONEY; and 1 lb. of 
WAX .... 


10/- 7/6 3 6 

10/- 7/6 3/6 

20/- 10/- 5/- 


HON EY~(Open Competition) 

For the purposes of Classes for Honey 
theUnitedKingdom has been divided into 
Two Distncts:— 

1 Counties ol Cheshire, Cumberland. 
Derby, Duiham, Hereford. Lancashire, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Monmouth, North¬ 
umberland,Nottmgham, Butland, Salop, 
Stafford, Warwick, Westmorland. Wor¬ 
cester, Yorkshire, the Isle of Man, 
Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 

2. Counties of Bedford. Berks, Bucks, 
Cambridge, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hampshire, Herts., 
Hunts, Ible of Wight, Kent, Middlesex, 
Norfolk, Northampton, Oxford, Somer¬ 
set, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, or Wiltshire 
For each of the above Districts the 
toUowing four Classes and Prizes, for 
Honey ot any year, have been provided 
Prizes 


12 Sections of Comb Honey, s. a a 

about 121h..20 15 10 

Extracted, Light-coloured 
Honey, about 12Ib.. . . 20 15 10 

Bxtraotbd.mbdium orDark- 

OOLOUREDHONBY,aboUtl21b. 20 16 10 
Granulated Honey, about 
131b.. .20 16 10 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shallow frames of OoMB 
Honey, for extracting . . 20 16 10 

Jars ot HEATHER HONEY, 
abouteib . . . .20 16 10 

Jarsot Heather MIXTURE Ex¬ 
tracted Honey, about 6 lb. 20 15 10 
Display of Honey . . . 30 20 10 

2lb.ofWAX.10 7/6 6 

8 lb. of WAX, m marketable form, 
suitable for retail trade . . 10 7/6 5 

Honey vinegar,! quart. .7/6 5 - 

MEAD, 1 quart . . . .7/6 6- 

Othbr Practical Exhibits. 10 6 - 
OTHER SOIENTIFIO EXHIBITS. 10 5 - 


HORSE-SHOBINa COMPETITIONS (£81). 

iOpen, to the United Kingdom,) 

CLASS T. Hunters. CLASS XL Boadstera CLASS DX Cart HorKes. 

Pi izQs in each Class as ioUowsIht, 52.; 2nd, 32. IOa ; Srd, 22.10s.; 4th, 22.; 5tli, 12. IOa; 
6th, 1/. 

A Gold Medal will he presentod to the First Prize Winner m each Class.^ 

A Silver Medal and a Bronze Medal In each Class to be competed for by Members of 
the National fklaster Farriers’ Assooiaiion.'^ 


BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS (£66). 

The Oonipetitions on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thuisday will he open only to those 
reHidunt in KhropHhiie, Stoffoi’dshire, North Wales, Cardiganshire Badnomhire, 
who have boon pupils or received instmotion in Dairying at their respective 
County Council Institutes or Dairy Schools since the 1st day of January, 1011, ana 
who have not, previous to the 30th of May, lOlA won a Prize an an open class at 
the Shows of the H,A.S.E, Bath and West and Southern Oounfaes Society, Boyal 
Counties Society, or at the London Daary Show. 

The Competition on Saturday will be open only to the Pnze Winners in the 
pievious competitions 

The fbUowang Prizes are offered on each day^-lst Prize, 52.; 2nd Prize, 82; 8rd 
Prize, 22.; 4th ^ize, 12.; Sth Prize, XOa Oertificates of Kent will be given to tbose 


candidates obtming 86.points out of a jDosMble 100.^ « 

Spec^ Prizes of 42., 32., 22, and U for candidates resident in the County of 
Montgomery.'* 


1 Offered by the Worshipful Oonwany of Farners. 
e Offered hy the National Master Farriers* Aasociatson. 

«> Offered by the Montgomery County Agrtcultaral Committee 
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Prize List for Shrewsbury Show^ 1914; 


FARM PRIZES (£470)/ 

The following Prizes are offered by the Shrewsbury Local Committee for the best- 
managed Farms in Shropshire, Montgomeryshire, and Staffordshire. 

Class L—GEAZING or dairy F ilUI, 150 acres or ovei itxclusno ot Slieep iJim), of 
which two-tbiidft must be peimanent giasa let Piizo, 75i.; 2iid Pri/o, 
507 ; 3rd Prize 207 (Thu teen entiies) 

CLASS IL—Oeazinq or DAIRY F\RM, not le«*b than 50 ures md under 150 acies 
(exclusi-veof Sheep Bun) ol which two-thuds must be peimanont grass 
1st Prize, 607,; 2nd Prize, 307., 3id Pnze, 107 (Piv«‘ ontnes) 

Class hi— Farm, chiefly Aiable, 160 acres oi over (cxclusue of Sheep Uun), 1st 
Pi ize, 767 j 2nd Prize, 507., 3rd Pi ire, ^7. (Thu teen entiies) 

Class IV —farm, chiefly Aiable not less than 60 acres and under 150 acios (exclusive 
of Sheep Bun) Ist Prize, 507 ; 2nd Pi ize, 307., 3i d Puzo, 107. (Six onti ics) 


ARBORIOULTURAL EXHIBITION.* 

Prizes amounting to 3507. 


DOG SHOW. 

The Shiopshire and West Midland Agricultural Society and Uic Nationil 
Terner Club will hold a Championship Dog Show within the Showcard, on Thurs¬ 
day and Fndtiy, July 2nd and did. 


1 Offered by the Shrewsbury Local Committee. 
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ABO 

A BORTION in Cattle, Offer of Royal 
Veterinary OoUegre to Moml)er», 
xxiv 

— in Cows, 80 

Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
Gloucester‘?liire, Somerset, and 
Dorset in 1878 and 1912, 295 

— in United Kingdom, 424,423 
Admissions by Payment at Bristol 

Show, 10<) 

Agrioultural Eduoation Association's 
Exhibit at Bristol Show, 286 
Agrimltfural Uducathn KtxhiUtion, 
1913,281-286 

“ j^ricuUural JPaggat^ Anf by R. H. 
BTew, 445 

Agricultural and Horticultural Re¬ 
search Station’s Exhibit at Bristol 
Show, 281 

Agricultural Holdings Act, 1913,173 
Agricultural Research, Kedal for, 
xxxvii, xliii 

Agricidtural ^afUfics^ 422-430 
Agrloulture of the (Wswolds^ The, 22-30 
Ancient Monuments Consolidation 
and Amendment Act, 1913, 174 • 
Anderson (Robert), The Agriculture 
of the hUuMs^ 22-;i6 
Animal Parasites, 381 
Annual Beportfor 1913 oftheBatanisU 
372-379 

’-‘for 1013 of the Consulting Chemist, 
380-372 

— for 1913 of the Principal of the 
Bogal Yeterinaru College^ 340-368 

—for 1918 of the J^ologid, 379-389 
Anthrax, 340 

Ashby (Arthur W,)i Seed Browing in 
JBssex, 149-164 

— T!>adesA(Si‘‘m 
Auditors, Election of, xlvi 
Autumn of 1913, Th& 436 

Awards of Pri 2 S 6 s at Bristol Show, liii 

D AOILIiUS. Abortion, 90 
D BaoterioJogioal and Chemical 
Report on Milk obtained at Milking 
Machine Trials, 247 


BXjr 

Balance Sheet, 1913, Ordinary, x 

— Bristol Show, xiv 
Bankruptcy and Deeds of Arrange¬ 
ment Act, 1913,175 

Barley, Continuous Growing of, 303 

— Experiment, tOO 

Bwteam, J., & Co., Milking Machine, 

Basic Slag, BOS 
Bastol Cake, 3(t> 

Biffen (Prof. R. H,), A7inual Report 
for im of the Botanist, 

Bituminous Suotion Gas Plant, 265 
Black Sbalk-roi, 374 
Blindness in Barley, 375 
Brain, First Prize Farm of Mr. J. 
King, 318 

Brandon (A J.), Tohaeeo growing at 
Bedfield, Ptanfs,, 139-163 
Breast-plough, 20 
Brewery Waste, 367 
Bridgman, Second Prize Farm of Mr. 
Henry, 308 

Bristol Show, 1913, The, 192-234 

— Attendance at, 190 

— Awards of Prizes at, liii 

— Entries for, 197 

— Officials and Judges at, xlyiii 
Receipts and Expenditure at, xiv 

British Flax and Hemp Growers’ 
Society, 139 

Britten (W. G. 0.), Hereford Oaffle, 
54-62 

Brodie (F, J.), 7%e Weather of the 
Past Agrieutmral Year, 480-438 
Broom-rapo, 377 

Broughton, First Prize Farm of Mr, 
B. R., 321 

Buddioom (Harry W.), Miscellaneous 
Xmvlements exhibited at Bristol, 
1913,269-267 

Bunt, attack of on wheat, 376 
Butter at Bristol Show, 228 
Butter Making Competitions at 
Bristol Show, 232 

— Making from whole and mixed 
milks, 276 

— Tests at Bristol Show, 271 
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C AERPHILLY Cheese, Experiment 
in making, 2278 

Cart Horse, Ligrnh in Wales, 41 
Cattle at Bristol Show, 205 
Cecil, Death of Lord Arthur, 320) 
Celery spot, 37() 

Cerium Salts on Wheat. Influence of, 
417 

Certificates for Soundness, 40 
Chaff-cutter Knife Sharjiener. 264 
Cheese at Bristol Show, 229 
Chemist, Annual Report of Consult¬ 
ing, 359 

Chocolate Sweepings, 367 
Ohurninff, Experiment in, 278 
Cider at Brist61 Show, 230 
Climata Effect of, on Soil, 3 
Clover Doddor, 378 
—Mixtures, Experiments with, 104 
—Sickness, 375 
Cob Premiums, 46 

Committees, List and Members of 
Standing, iii 
Commons Act, 50 

Comparative Statement of Entries at 
last two Bristol Shows, 198 
CompeiindfUm fin* the Unexhaanted 
Juamtrial Valacn of Feeding Stuffn 
and FertiUsern, ioi.119 
Conmound Cake, 366 
— Manure, 308 

Contagious and Fpizootie AhoHion in 
Cow,% 89-103 

Co^etn^orarg Agrioultural Law^ 

Cooper, Sir Fichard Powell, 446 

— Death of, 325, xxxv 

Oojp]^er Salts on Wheat, Influence of, 

Corn Crops. Imports, Quantities, and 
Values of, 437 
— Prices of British, 428 
Ootswolds, Agriculture of the, 22-36) 
Cotton Cake, 363 
Council, Elections to, xlvi 
— List of, i. 

— Meetings in 1913, Minutes of, xix 
County Councils’ Association’s Ex¬ 
hibit at Bristol Show, 28() 

Cream Separator. 269 
Crops, Acreage of, 122 
— Inoculation of Leguminous, 4i)7 
Cro^ and Grass, Acreage under, 421, 

— in Gloucester, Somerset, and Dorset 
in 1878 and 1912,21)5 
— Produce, Acreage, and Yield per 
Acre, 426 

Crude Oil Engine, 264 
Cubing Machine for cattle-feeding 
cake, 261 

Currant Bud Moth. 385 

T^ARBY-MASKELL Plough, 259 
JL/ Davies and Ransome Milking 
Machine, 244 


<aii 

Deaths of Governors and Members 
during year, 325,326 
Decorticaled < 'olton (’nko, 361 
Dung, Residual values <d' rich jind 
poor, 121 

Dung-making Experiment, 110. 
JDurafion of the Achon of Manures, 
77/e, 119,126 

V.FFECTof CUmate and iVeatheron 

EniricNs for Bristol Show, 197 
Essay, Prize^ Research Modal for, 
xxxvii, xliii 

Essex, Seed Growing in, 119 
Examinations tor N.f).A. and JN.D.D,, 
Results of, 337,342 

Expenditure ana Receipts at Bristol 
Show, xiv 

Experiments at Woburn Farm, 390 

— in Butter-making from whole and 
mixed milks, 276 

— in Dairy at Jiristol Show, 276 
Exports and Imports, 130 

Eyre (Dr. J. Varpas), A7//.r, 127-110 
•-Hemp, 140-148 

F arm and Garden Posl/S. 381 

^'Farm Management, by (L F, 
Warren, 144 

Farm Prize Competition, 19l3,2i)4-321 
Peeding Meal, 366 
Feeding Stuffs, 363 
— Manurial Valutas of, 101 
Fencing at Bristol Show, 287 
Fertilisers, 112,36)8 
— Manurial Vahu's of, 101 
Field Experiments at Woburn, 3!)i) 
Financial Statement by Chairman of 
Finance Committi'o, vii 
Fish Meal, 366 
Five-Hp<)t» Burnet Moth, 385 
Flao^, 127-110 

Flax lndustry,Reviv)d of, in Enghuul, 

Food-SiulTs fed to M ilking (lows, 111 
-to Pigs, 112 
to Young Stock, 112 
FooUand-Mouth Dist*aso, 318 
ForosL Tree Pests, 37t» 

Forestry HUhihithn at Frinfot, 1913, 
286-2(ll) 

Frosted Omng<‘ Moth, 389 
Fruit, Diseases of, 376 
— Pests, 385 

Funds in Trust licld by Society, ix 
Furnace Dust, 370 

nANB MTLKINTG MACHINE, 215 
VT Carden Pests, 381 
General Meeting, Report of Council 
to, December 10,1913,325-336; Pro¬ 
ceedings at, xH 

— in Showyard, 193; Prooeediugs at, 
xxviii 

GilJn;nderBCA.T.), Forestru hMibition 
at BrUfol, 1913,286-290 
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CrLA 

G-laiiders, 317 

Gold Modal for Aj^ricultural Tic- 
search, xxxvii, xliii 

Governniont Promiums to Mountaiu 
Ponies, 51 

Goirrnnwtit Hoheme for the Improve- 
ment of Live Stoeli^ 439 

Governors of the Society, Distribution 

— Deaths during year, 325, 321) 

— Number of, since Establishment of 
Society, vi 

Grain Weevil,389 

Grass, Aoreajro under in Gloucester, 
Somerset and Dorset in 1878 and 
1912,294 

— Exnorimonts at Woburn, 408 

— in united Kinjydom, 424,425 

— Mixtures, Experiments with, 404 

Greece, late Kinjjf of, Votes of Con¬ 
dolence at death of, xxii, xxiii. 


H all (A. do, The Lnmt'wn of the 
AdUtn of jMHiiUrett, 119-12() 

—* “A PUgrimav^eof JintUh Farmingf 
442 

liall (A. D.) and Voelckor (Dr. J. A.), 
(\)mpe)mtUm for the UnexhaHutea 
Manuriaf of Weeding Stitfs 

and Fertihhet% KU-119 
Harris (J. Nugent), The OrganUaiion 
of the Wool Indmfrg, 187-192 
//m;;, 110-118 
Hereford 61-(>2 

Hill'S Experiments at Woburn Farm, 
411 

Hives» Honey, &o., at Bristol Show, 
232 

Home-prrown Tobacco at Bristol 
Show, 280 

Homo Nurseries Competition, 1913, 
290-291 


Hops, Estimated Total Production of, 


Horse-shoeinK' Competitions at Bristol 
Show, ^2 

Horses at Bristol Show, 197 
Horticultural Exhibition at Bristol 
Show, 233 


IMPLEMENTS exhibited at Bristol 
1 Show, 259 
Imports and Exports, 430 
Improvement of Old Pasture, 408 
Inoculation of Leguminous Crops, 407 


TONES, First Prize Farm of Mr. G. H., 
J 305 

Judgres at Bristol Show.xlix 



MET 


r AWES and Gilbert Centenary Fund 
JLt XXX vii, xxxix 
Law Cases, Agfricultural. 175 
Lawrenco-Eennedy Milking Machine, 


Leguminous Crops, Inoculation of, 
407 


Leopard Moth, 385 
Lime, 370 

— Experiment with varieties of, 409 
Lime to Magnesia, Relation of, 417 
Line and Linseed, 127 
Linseed, 127 


— Cake, 363 

— Chaff, 367 

— Experiment with, 407 
List or Council, i 

Livestock in Great Britain, &;c., 
Number of, 424,425 

— in Gloucester, Somerset, and Dorset, 
1878 and 1912,296 

— Returns, 423 

Local Committee, Thanks to, xxxi 
Long Service, Awards for, 336 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of Bris¬ 
tol, Thanks to, xxx 
Lucerne, Varieties of, 405 


M oFADYEAN (Sir Zohxf). Annual 
Report for 1913 of the Principal 
of the Moyal Veterinary Colwge^ 
346-358 

— Oofdagum or Fpizootio Abortion in 
Coa% 89-103 

McRow (Thomas), The PriM Show, 
1913, luaasi 

Ma^esia, Infinence of, on Wheat. 402 
— Relation of Lime to, 417 
Manganese on Wheat, Influence of, 
417 

Mange, Parasitic, 349 
Mangolds. 3()7 

Mansell (Alfred), ShrojMre Sheep, 
62-75 


Manure.^, The Duration of the Action 
of, 119 

Monurial Values of Feeding Stuffs, 
&;c, Unexhausted, 104,396 
Manus Milking Machine, 246 
Marshall, Second Prize Farm of Mr, 
James, 323 

Martin, Death of Mr. Joseph, 326, xxiv 


Mathews 


, Milh and Putter 


Testa at the Pristol Show, 207-280 
Matthews, First Prize Farm of Mr. 
Henry, 311 

Mn.Tr Muking Machine, 246 
Members of Society, Distribution of, 


V 

— Deaths of, during Year, 325,326 

— Numbers of, since Establishment of 
. Society, vi 

Meteorological Officers Exhibit at 
Bristol Show, 285 

Methwold, Tobacco Growing at, 155 
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MEL 

Milh and Jiufter IWa at the Jiratol 
Hhm, 267-2H0 

Milkinir Cows, Food-stuffs fed to, 111 
Milkinjr Machines, Trials of, 231 
Milk Supply Plant. 2<)1 
Milk-j ield Trials, 267 
Minutes of OounoiX Meetings in 191.3, 
xix-xlvii 

jlIiscelIa?ieouft Implements exhibited at 
Bristol, 1913,259-267 
Mole-Braining and the Benorafion of 
old Pipe Brains, 76-80 
Morfe Common Sheep, 62 
Motor Horse Box, 263 
■— Plouj?h, 263 

Mountain and Moorland Pony, 16 
Mowra Bean Meal, 370 

MATIONAIi Diploma, Results of 
•tX Examinations for, in Agricul¬ 
ture, 337; in Dairying, iU2 
Hew Implements, 369-367 
Nicholson, Death of Mr. 0. D., xix, xx 
Nielsen’s Jmlkiug Machine, 243 
Nitrogenous Top Dressinjis on Wheat, 
401 

Nitrogenous Manures, 123 
Motes, Communications and Beriews, 
439-446 

Nutrimol, 367 

Nyeboe k; Nissen’s Milking Machine, 


O ATB, Experiment with Varieties 
of, 399 

Officials and Judges at Bristol Show, 
xlviii, xllx 

Officials of the Society, iv 
Omega Milking Machine, 211 
Organisation of the Wool Industry, 
ihe, 187-192 

Orwin (O.S.), Farm Prize Competition, 
1913,29U321 

Oxford Down Sheep, Origin of, 3i 


PACK HORSE in Wales, 41 
i Parasitic Mango, 319 
Pasture, Iroproyement of old, 108 
Poa-thrips, 382 
Perry at Bristol Show. 230 
Phottphalic Fertiliser, 125 
Pigs at Bristol Show, 223 
Pilgrimage of British Farming, 
by A. D. Hall, 142 

Pitt, William, on Cannoci: Heath 
Sheep, 64 

Plant Diseases, 371 

Plantations and Home Nurseries Cowr 
petition, 1913,2f)0-294 
Plough, Darby-Maskell, 259 
-Motor, 2^33 

Plymley on Morfe Sheep, 63 
Pneumatic Transport for grain, 262 
Potash, Compensation for loss of, 106 
Potato Disease, 374 
— Planting Ms^ine, 262 


ROY 

Pot Culture Experiments at Woburn 
Farm, 111 

Poultry at Bristol Show, 225 

Fre-Norman Horse in Wales, 39 

President for 1911,327, xxvi, xlv 

—• Thanks to, at General Meetings, 
xxxiii, xlvii 

Primitive Breeds of Sheep ab Bristol 
Show, 214 

Prize List for Shrewsbury Show, 1914, 
cxxxix 

Proceedings at General Meetings in 
1913: July 2, xxviii; December 10, 
xli 

Produce at Bristol Show, 228 

Produce Returns for 1913,423 

0 TJA1L Manure, 360 

Quartz, crushed, as Fertiliser, 371 
Queen Victoria Gifts Fund, Grant 
made by, 336, xxv 


pAILWAY Companies, Thanks to, 
1-V xxxii 

Rainfall of 1913, The, 436,437 
Rainfall at Woburn, 1913, 111 
Raspberry Beetle, 381) 

Reading University College's Exhibit 
at Bristol Show, 285 
Receipts and Expenditure at Bristol 
ShoWjXiv 

Redfield, Tobacco growing at, 159 
Red-shank, 377 _ 

Di^mber 1^1913,32rS»3(i 
Beport of Judges on PUtntalions and 
Borne Nurseries Chiniifetition, 1913, 
390.294 

Report on the Results of the Examin¬ 
ations in 1913, National Diploxna 
in Agriculture, 337 : National 
Diploma in Dairying, 312 
Benort on the Trials of Hand I\mer 
Machines for applying Dry InsevtU 
cides or Funyieides in Poulder Form 
to Bushes and Trees, 256 
Beport on the Trials of Milhing 
Machines, 1913, 231-256 
Research, Modal for Agricultural, 
XXX vii, xUii 
Bolting, 135 

Rew (R. T£.), ** An AyrieuUurnl 
Faggirt:^m 
Rico Meal. 304 

Rogers (0. Ooltman), Welsh Ponies 
and(\MTU 

Rotation Experiments at Woburn, 396 
BU)thamsted’s Exhibit at Bristol Show, 
282 

Rothschild, Lord, Election of as Vice- 
President, xxxvi 

Royal Agricultural College's Exhibit 
at Bristol Show, 284 
Roy^ Agrioulttiral Society's Exhibit 
at Bristol Show, 281 
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KOY 

Royal Veterinary Oolletfe, Annual 
Report for li)13 of the Principal of 
the, 346 

Ruhsell (K. fT.), 77ir JSflrct of Chmute 
and Weathfir on the Hotl^ 1-21 
Rye-grass, Varieties of, tOC 

S amples analysed by Oonsultinif 
Chemist, List of, 371 
Sand-flies, 381 

Seed (a rowing hi Msear^ J19-154 
Seeds, Analyses of, 372 
Serum Treatmeiifc for Swine Fever, 
xxxiv 

Sheej) at Bristol Show, 214 
Sheep Scab, 348 

Shrewsburj^ Show, Prizes for, 330,331, 
332, cxxsix 

— Prizes for Farms, 329 
Shropshire Sherp^ 62-75 
Silver Medals for Implements awarded 
at Bristol Show, 259 
Skilled Agricultural Labour, Awards 
for, 3311 xxxiv, xxxvi 
Sludge Manure, 369 
Smithy ITenrij Jfrrhni, 447 
— Death of, 325 

Smith, Second Prize Farm of Mr. W. 
McFiweu, B13 

Some Minor Farm Orom 127-172 
South Eastern Agricultural College’s 
Exhibit at Bristol ShoW; 283 
Soya Bean, Experiment with, 407 
Spencer (Aubrey J.), Contemporary 
AgrlmUturnl Jjam^ 173-187 
Spring of 1913, The, 132 
Spruce Ai)his, 380 
Spurrey, 376 

Standing Committees, List and Mem¬ 
bers ol, iii 

Statistics, Agricultural, 422 
Stonehenge Woollen Industry Exhibit 
at Bristol Show, 285 
Straw used as Manure, Value of, 111 
Suction Cas Plant, 265 
Sugar Beet Pulp, 365 
Sngar fninsfry in France^ 441 
Summer of 1913. The, 431 
Suushine of 1913, The, 436 
Sulphur os a Fertiliser, 419 
Smon^ MarthiJ.^ 448 
Swine Fever, 319 
— Serum Treatment for, xxxiv 


T able showing compensation to 
be awarded for the use of 
Fertilisers, 117 

Tables showing Manunal Values of 
Feeding Stuffs, 114,115 
feaxies, 163-172 

Temperatnire of 1913, The, 436 
Thistle, Common, 377 
Thring (Douglas T.), Mole Draining 
and the jtenommn of oU Pipe 
Draim, 76-89 


WHB 

Toharco^ 155-163 

--growing on Waste Zand at Meth- 
wold^ Norfolli, 155-158 

— growing at JRedtield^ Hants, 159-103 

— Prizes for, XX 

Tobacco exhibited at Bristol Show, 286 
Tomatoes, Experiments with, 419 
Tory, First Prize Farm of Mr. P. C., 

sie 

Trials of Hand-Power Machines for 
applying Dry Insecticides or Fungi¬ 
cides in powder foi in to Bushes and 
256-258 

— Milhing Machines^ 234-236 
Trust Funds held by the Society, ix 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


OHEMIOAL.—Advloe to Buyers of Fertilisers and 
Feeding: Stufi^; Analyses; Sample of Order Form, 
Sso. (page ii.). 

BOTANICAL.—Information on pnrolxase and value 
of Seeds and other matters; Sugrgestions and 
Samples of Order Form (page vii.). 
ZOOLOGICAL.—Information on Pests of Farm Crops, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, and Domestioated Animals, 
&0. (page xi.). 

VETERINARY.—Privileges and Information (page xH.) 

GENERAt. PRIVILEGES. 

FBSE ADMISSION to Show, Oraad Stand, Ac., and use of Memhen’ 
Pavilion in Show 7aid. 

SOOrETTS JODENAL and other Pnhlioations- 
LIBEAE7 AND BEdDINO EOOM, 16 Bedford Square. 

(Open to Mcmbeig trom JO a m. to 4 p m ; Saturdays, 10 a m. to 2 p m.) 

BEDUOND BATES for entry of Live Stock, Implements, Prodnoe. 
Ac., at Show. 

TERMS OP MEMBERSHIP. 

AH5VA11 STJBSOIllPWOS—Owehjor - - Jfiitimtm *6. 

Uember • - Jftniimm £1. 


UFE OOUFOSITIOSS—OoTenior.£S0. 

Uentber . . . - • £1S. 


THOMAS McEOW, 

le BBDVoan Squau*, W.O. Seorefars- 

Jamary, 1214. 


XeleftatpbjeAddiWMii “KsAonoa Iflunoif." TShtphawNuinlwr! “QBBjiAs»ae7B.* 



MEMBEKS ' FRIYEEGES OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

(Applicable only to the case of persons who are not commercially 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis.) 


THE COUNCIL HAVE FIXED THE FOLLOWING 

RATES OF CHARGES FOR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 

TO MEMBEES OF THE SOOIBTr. 

These priTileges are applicable only when the Analyses are for hond fide 
agricultural purposes, and are required by Membci's of the Society for their 
own use and guidance in respect of faims or land in their own occupation and 
within the United Kingdom. 

The Analyses are given on the understanding that they arc required for the 
individual and sole benefit of the Member applying for them, and must not be 
used for other persons, or for commercial purposes. 

The Analyses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor or 
manuf^turer, except in cases of dispute. 

Land or estate agents, bailiffs, and others, when forwarding samples, are 
required to state the names of those Members on whose behalf they apply. 

1. —An opinion on the purity of any Fertiliser or Feeding Stuff 

(so fdr as this can be given without detailed analysis) • . 10 

2. —Determination of any ono ordinary constituent in a Fertiliser 

or Feeding Stuff. 2 6 

3. —Determination of Potash. 5 0 

4f.—Commercial Analysis of any ordinary Fertiliser or Feeding Stuff 5 0 

5. —Full Analysis of any compound Fertiliser or Feeding Stuff . 10 0 

6. —Analysis of any other material in ordinary use for agricultural 

purposes. « . . . fO 0 

Analysis of Milk, Cream, Butter, or other Dairy produce from 
Members’own forms • ^ . . < , . . 2 6 

(NJB.'>Sami^es m any way connected with the Salo of b'ood and 
Drugs Acts ore not undortalmn for analysts.) 

S.—Analysis of Water 1 10 0 

9.~-Analysis of SoD-*~determinatiott of Lime only« , , . iO 0 

10. —Analysis of Soil—partial..10 0 

11. —Analysis of Soil—complete.3 0 0 

12. —Consultation by letter or personal appointment ... 50 

OPINION OP VALUE. 

With t/tp amlym loill le gimi, as far as jhmihU^ an ophiUm as fa 
tohether an article amlysed U mnh the price ashed far or mt. 
procided the cost of the same, together mith gmrantee (if any) am 
other partkidars reUding to ike purehme, he girc/i at the time. 


ALL SAMPLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, TOGETIIBE WITH PEES 
FOB ANALYSIS, TO BE ADDKESSED TO¬ 
OK. VOELCKER, Analytical LaboratOFy» 
fi Tudop Street, London, E.C.- 





Instructions for Selecting and Sending Samples for Analysis. 

GENERAL RULES.—•(!.) A sample taken for analysis should befairly representative 
of the bulk from which it has been drawn.—(2.) The sample should reach the ^alyst 
in the same eondltmi that it was in at the time when drawn. 


When Fertilisers are delivered in bags, select lour or live of these from the bulk, 
and either lam them out on a floor and rapidly rniir their contents, or else drive a 
shovel into oach bag and draw out from as near the centre as possible a couple of 
shovelfuls ul the manure, and mix these quickly on a floor. 

Ilalve the heap obtained in either of these ways, take one half (rejecting the other) 
and mix again rapidly, flattening down vrtth the shovel any lumps that appear. 
Bepoat this operation until at last only some three or four pounds are left. 

From this flUthi'ee tins, holding from 41b. to 11b. each, mark, fasten up and seal 
each of these. Send one for analysis, and retain the others for reference. 

Or,—the manure may be put into glass bottles provided with well-fltting corks; 
the bottles should be labeled and the corks sealed down. The sample sent for 
analysis con be packed in a wooden box and sent by post or rail. 

When manures are delivered in bulk, portions should be successively drawn from 
dWerent parts of the bulk, the heap being turned over now and again. The portions 
drawn should be thoroughly mixed, subdivided, and, finally, sammes should be taken 
as before, except that when the manure is coarse and bulky it is advisable to send 
larger samples than when it is in a finely divided condition. 


Linseed, Cotton, and other Feeding Cokes.—If a single cake betaken, three strips 
should be broken on right across tho cake, and from the middle portion of It, one piece 
to be sent for analysis, and the other two retained for reference. Bach of the three 
pieces Hhould bo marked, wrapped in paper, fastened up, and sealed. The piece 
torworded for aualynis can be sent by post or rail 

A more satisfactory plan is to select four to six cokes from different ports of the 
delivery, then bretik off a piece about four inches wide from the middle of each cake, 
and i>ass these pieces through a cake-breaker. The broken cake should then be wdl 
mixed and three samples of about 1 lb. each should be taken and kept in tins or bags, 
duly marked, faslonod, and sealed as before. One of these lots should be sent for 
analysis, the remaining two being kept for reference. It is advisable also with the 
broken piecus to send a small strip from on unbroken cake. 

Feeding Meals, Grain, &c.—Handfuls should be drawn from the centre of half a 
dozen diDleront bags oi tbe delivery | these lots diould then be w^ mixed, and three 
Hb. tins or bags filled from the heap, each being marked, fastened up, and sealed. One 
sample is to bo forwarded for analysis and tbe others retained for reference. 


Soils*—Have a wooden box made 6 inches In length and width, and from 9 to 12 
Inobes deep, according to the depth of soil andsubsoU of thefield. Mark outinthe field 
a space of about 12 inches square \ dig round in a Efionting direction a trench, so as to 
loave undisturbed a block of soil and its subsoil 9 to 12 inches deep $ trim this block to 
mako It to fit into the wooden box, invert the open box over it, press down firmly, then 
pass a spado under the box and lift it up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid, 
and send by rail. Tho soil will then be received in the position in which it is found in 
tho field. 

In tiie case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at once 
Inverted over the soil, forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

Waters*—SamplOB of water arc best sent in glass-stoppered Winchester bottlea 
bolding half a gidlon. One such botGo iB*suificlent for a single sample. Oare idiould 
iK^ taken to have those scrupulously dean. In taking a sample of water for analysis 
it is advisable to reject the first portion drawn or pumped, so as to obtain a sample of 
tho water when in ordinary flow. The bottle should be rinsed out with tho water 
is to be nnalysod, and it should be filled nearly to the top, pie stopper should be 
secured with string, or bo tied over with linen or soft leather. The sami^ c*® Pfi 
sent carefully packed either in a wooden box with sawdust, tbo*, or in a hamper with 
straw. 

Milk*—A pint bottle should be sent in a wooden box. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. Time for Taking 5ample«.-All samples, both of 
fertilisers and feeding stuffs, should be taken as soon ^ter their delivery as possible, 
and should reach tho Analyst within ten daps after delivery of the In every 

case it is advisable that the Analyst's certificate he received before a fertiliser is sown 
or a feeding stuff is given to stock. 


Procedure in the Event of the Vendor wishing Fresh Samides to be Drav^— 
Should a purchaser find that the Analyst's c^ificate shows a ferWiser or feeding sti^ 
not to come up to the guaratitee given him, he may inform the vendor of the result 
and complain accordingly. Ho should then send to the vendor one of the two samples 
which he has kept for reference. however, the vendor should demand Ihat a fresh 
sample lie drawn, the purchaser must allow this, and also give the venAot an oppor* 
tunlby of being present, either in person or^ttough a representative whom he may 
appoint. In that case sarnies should be twn in the presence of both paxUes 
with the same precautions as before described, eaeh of which ^ould bie duly packed 
up, laboUod and sealed by both porti^ be given to the vento, one 

1$ to be sent to the Analyst, and the third is to be kept by the purchaser for refeience 
or future analysis if necessary, 





Suggestions to Purchasers of Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs. 

Purchasers are recommended in all oases to insist on having an INVOICE, and to see that 
such invoice contains the following particulars 
In the case of Fertilisers 


(1) The wrtrme of the Fertiliser. 

(2) Whether the Fertiliser is artificially cowzpcMwdtfd or not. . . , - . 

(3) The mimmum analysis of ^e Fertiliser in respect of its principal fertilising 
ingredients 


In the case of artificially prepared Feediiio Stuffs for Cattle 

(D The name of the article. , . . „ , . 

(2) The description of the article—whether it has been prepared (a) from one suostance 
or seed, or (&) from more than one substance or seed. 

(3) The percentages of oil and albuminoids guaranteed. 


For example: 

(at) An invoice describing an article as “Linseed Cake ” implies a warointy that the 
article is pure, i.a., is preiiared from linseed only j ’ Cotton Cake ’ (whether 
decorticated or undecorticated), and “Rape Cake" (for feeding purposes), 
would come under a similar category. 

Purchasers are reminded that the use of such terms as “96 per “017 Oaftc,” ifec., 
affmrds no seeuritv against adulteration. The adoption of the ORDER FOBM issued 
by the ^ciety la therefore strongly recommended. 

(b) In the case of a Compound Cake or Feeding Stuff, a Vendor is compelled by the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1906 to state the percentages of oil 
and albuminoids guaranteed, and that it is prepared from more than one 
substance, but he is not required to specify the particular materials used 
in its preparation. Purchasers are recommended, therefore, to buy Mixed 
Feeding Oakes, Meals, &c., with a guaranteed ^anMysis. Any statoments in 
the invoice as to the component parts of such Mixed Cake or MoaJ will 
take effect as a wazranly. as also will any statements in an invoice, circular, 
or advertisement as to the percentages of nutritive and other ingredients in 
any article sold for use as food for cattle. 

Members of the Society are strongly recommended not only to see that the invoices 
given to them accurately dewirihe the goods they have ordered, hut to make all their orders 
sid)ject to the Analysis am Seport of the Consulting Chemist of the JSoyal Agricultural Society of 
England. Copies of a Form of Order (see page v.) for this purpose may be obtained on 
api^ication to the Secretary. 

Attention is particularly directed to tbe recommendations below os to the qualities of 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs which purchasers should demand. 


Conditions of Purchase and Sale. 


PBRTIUSERS. 

Raw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-duet to be guaranteed “pure" and to contain not less 
than 45 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 4 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Steamed or “Degelatlnteed '* Bones to guaranteed “PURE," and to contain not less than 
65 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime^ and not less than 1 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Mineral Saperphospliate of Lima to be guaranteed to contain a certain percentage of 
** Soluble Phosphate.” [From S5 to 28 per cent of Soluble Phosphate is an ordinarily good 
quality.l 

Olseolved Bones to be guaranteed to be “made from raw bone and acid only^l’ and to be 
sold os containing stated minimum percentages of Solublo Phosphate, Insoluble PhosphatoB, 
and Ammonia. 

CompoBnd ArtlRdal Manuree, Bone Manures, Bone OomFUunds, Be., to lie sold by analysis 
stating the minimum percentages of 'Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble Phospbatos, and 
Ammonia contained. 

Basle Slag to be guaranteed to bo suificloatly finely ground that 80 to 00 per cent, 
passes through a sieve having 10,000 meshes to tho square Inoh, and to contain n certain 
percentage of Phosphoric Acid or its equivalent In Phosphate of Lime. LThe highest grades 
range from 17 to 20 per cent, of Pho^orio Acid; medium grades 14 to 10 per cent.: and 
low grades from 10 to 12 per cent, of Phosphoric Aoid.3 

Peruvian Buano to be described by that name, and to be sold by analysis stating the 
minimum percentages of Phosphates and Ammonia. , 

Sulphate of Ammonia to be guaranteed “ PURE," and to contain not loss than 24 per cent, 
of Ammonia. 

Nitrate of Soda to be guaranteed “PURE," and to contain 96 per cent, of Nitrate of Soda. 

Kalnit to be guaranteed to contain 23 per cent, of Sulphate of Potash. 

AU Fertilisers to be delivered in good and suitable condition for sowing, 

FEEDINCt 5TUPF5. 


Unsood Cake, Cotton Cake (Decorticated and tTndecorticated), and Rape Cake (for feeding 
punx)^) to be pure, i.e., prepared only from the one kind of seed from which their name 
is denyed: and to be in sound condition. The percentages of oil and albuminoids 
stated. Kie Report of the Oonsmting Obemist of the Royal 
Agriculte^ Society of England to be conclusive as to the “purity" or otherwise of mv 
feeding stuffs. 


Mlxod FeoMng ^kM, Meals. Bon to be sold on a guaranteed analysis giviM the p 
centoges of and ndbumlnoida, to be sound In condition, and to oontam notiSbg of 
mjunous nature^ or ingredients that are worthless for feeding purposes. 


er^ 

SSI 



ORDER FORM (Sample) 

FOR FERTILISERS OR FEEDING STUFFS 


o 

fii 





X 


V 


{Signature of Member) 

Koxb.—C fopies of this Form will be forwarded to Members on application to the Secretary. 



CONDITIONS OF PURCHASE AND SALE. 


FERTILISERS. 


Raw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-dust to be guaranteed “pure,” and 
to contain not less than 45 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and noi 
less than 4 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Steamed or “ Degelatinized ” Bones to be guaranteed “ pure,” and 
to contain not less than 55 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not 
less than 1 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Mineral Superphosphate of Lime to be guaranteed to contain a 
certain percentage of “ Soluble Phosphate.” [From 25 to 28 per cent, 
of Soluble Phosphate is an ordinarily good quality.] 

Dissolved Bones to be guaranteed to be “made from raw bone 
and acid only,” and to be sold as containing stated minimum per¬ 
centages of Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble Phosphates, and Ammonia. 

Compound Artificial Manures, Bone Manures, Bone Compounds, &c., 
to be sold by analysis stating the minimum percentages of Soluble 
Phosphate, Insoluble Phosphates, and Ammonia contained. 

Basie Slag to be guaranteed to be sufficiently finely ground that 80 
to 90 per cent, passes through a sieve having 10,000 mt^shes to the 
square inch, and to contain a certain percentage of Phosphoric Acid 
or its equivalent in Phosphate of Lime. [The highest grades range 
from 17 to 20 per cent, of Phosphoric Acid; medium grades 14 to 16 
per cent,; and low grades from 10 to 12 per cent, of Phosphoric Acid.] 

Peruvian Guano to be described by that name, and to be sold by 
analysis statingthe minimum percentages of Phosphates and Ammonia. 

Sulphate of Ammonia to be guaranteed “ PURE,” and to contain not 
less than 24 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Nitrate of Soda to be guaranteed “pure,” and to contain 95 per 
cent. Nitrate of Soda. 


Kainit to be guamiteed to contain 23 per cent, of Sulphate of Potash. 

All Fertilisers to be delivered in good and suitable condition for 
sowing. 

FEEDING STUFFS. 


Linseed cake, Cotton cake (Decorticated and Undecorticated), and 
Rape cake (for feeding purposes) to be pui’e, /.e., prepared only from 
the one kind of seed from which their name is derived; and to be 
in sound condition. The percentages of oil and albuminoids guaran¬ 
teed must also be stated. The Report of the Consulting Chemist of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England to be conclusive as to 
the “purity” or otherwise of any feeding stuffs. 

Mixed Feeding-cakes, Meals, &c., to be sold on a guaranteed 
analysis, giving the percentages of oil and albuminoids, to be in 
sound condition, and to contain nothing of an injurious nature, 
or ingredients that are worthless for feeding J)urposes. 

VI 



MEMBERS’ BOTAMICAL PRIVIIEGES. 


THE OOUNOIL HAVE FIXED THE FOLLOWING 

RATES OF GHAROES FOR THE EXAMINATION 
OF PLANTS AND SEEDS 

BY THE SOOIBTTS BOTANIST. 

The chari];e for examination must be paid at the time ot applicathuj, and the 
caiiiacye of all parcels must bo prepaid. When, however, houa Ude inquiries 
require no special investigation the fees will be returned with the reply. 


1. —Report on the purity and germinating capacity of samples 

of agricultural seeds, with a statement as to the nature 
and amount of the impurities or adulterants present . 1^, 

2. —Report on the constitution of mixtures of grass seeds and 

an opinion as to their suitability for temporary leys, 
permanent pastures, &c.la. 

3. —Identification of weeds and poisonous plants with sug» 

gestions for their eradication.la. 

4. —Report on the fungoid diseases affecting farm crops, with 

an account of the methods suitable for their treatment, 
where known ..la. 

5. —Report on the natural herbage of a district as a guide to 

the formation of permanent pastures • . . .la. 

6. —Report on the suitability or otherwise of the different 

varieties of the chief farm crops for local conditions 
(where the information is available), stating their average 
cropping capacity as compared with other varieties, their 
quality, power of resistance to various diseases, and 
general purity to type , . . . . .la. 

7. —Reports on any other matters of a botanical nature of 

interest to agriculturists • , . , . Is. 


PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

The puirohaser should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or other writing, 
the proper designation of the seeds he buys, with a guarantee of the percentage 
of purity and germination, and of i'te freedom from e^ot, and, in the case of 
clover, from the seeds of dodder and broom-rape. 

Oopios of tho “Order Form and Oondilaons of Purchase and Sale of Seeds” 
(see page ix) may be obtained by Members on application to the Secretary, at 
36 Bedford Square, Iiondon, W.O. 



MEMBERS’ BOTANICAL PRIVILEGES (continued). 


THE SAMPLING OF SEEDS. 

The utmost care should be taken to secure a fair and honest sample. This 
should be drawn fiom the bulk delivered to the puichaser, and not from the 
sample sent by the vendor. 

When legal evidence is required, the sample should be taken from the bulk, 
and placed in a sealed bag in the presence of a witness. Care should be taken 
that the sample and bulk be not tampered with after delivery, or mixed or 
brought in contact with any other sample or bulk. 

At least one ounce of grass and other small seeds should be sent, and two 
ounces of cereals and the larger seeds. When the bulk is obviously impure, 
the sample should be at least double the amount specified. Grrass seeds should 
be sent at least four wedks, and seeds of clover and cereals two weeks before 
they are to be used. 

The exact name under which the sample has been sold and analysed 
^ould accompany it. 

REPORTING THE RESULTS. 

The Report will be made on a schedule in which the nature and amount of 
impurities wiU be stated, and the number of days each sample has been under 
test, with the peroentagre of the seeds which have germinated. 

** Hard” clover seeds, though not germinating within the time stated, will 
be considered good seeds, and their percentage separately stated. 

The impurities in the sample, including the chaff of the species tested, will 
be specified in the schedule, and only the percentage of the pure seed of that 
species will be reported upon; but the BE AL value of the sample will be 
stated. The Real Yalue is the combined percentages of purity and germina¬ 
tion, and is obtained by multiplying these percentages and dividing by 100; 
thus in a sample of Meadow Fescue having SB per cent, purity and 96 per cent, 
germination, 88 multiplied by 96 gives 8,360, and this divided by 100 gives 83‘6, 
the Real Yalue. 

SELECTING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 

When a specimen is sent for determination, the whole plant should bo 
taken up and the earth ^aken from the roots. If possible, tho plants must be 
in flower or fruit. They should be packed in a light box, or in a firm 
paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possible. They should be placed in a bottle, or packed in tinfoil or oil-idlk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying tho nature of 
the information required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situation, 
&c0 which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the 
inquiry. 

PARCELS OR LETTERS OONTAININa SEEDS OR PLANTS FOR 
EXAMINATION MUST BE ADDRESSED (CARRIAGE OR POSTAGE 
PREPAID) TO- 

PROFESSOR R. H. BIFFEN, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 
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ORDSR 


Quantity 


Cocksfoot 
Meadow Fescue 
.Tall Fescue 
.Meadow Foxtail 


germinating 


.Timothy 

.Rough Stalked Meadow Grass 
.Smooth Stalked Meadow Grass 


.Perennial Ryegrass 
.Italian Ryegrass 
.Red Clover \ -S1 


•Alsike 
.White Clover 
.Trefoil 
.Yarrow 
Yaiiety 


.Wheat 

.Barley 

.Oats 

.Turnips 

.Swede Turnips 

..Cabbage 


90 per ceni. 
9»5 per cent. 
90 per cent. 
70 per cent. 
95 per cent. 
80 per cent. 
70 per cent. 
95 per cent. 
95 per cent. 
98 per cent. 
98 per cent. 
98 per cent. 
98 per cent. 
(SO per cent. 

98 per coni, 
98 per cent. 
98 per cent. 
98 per cent. 


.Mangel Wurzel, 75 per cent. oJ 1 nuts, tMch 
containing at least one germinating seed. 


Signature. 






































MEMBERS' ZOOLOGICAL PRIVILEOES^ 


The Council have fixed the charge of Is. for information to he 
supplied, by the Society’s Zoologist, respecting any injurious (animal, 
quadruped, bird, insect, worm, &c.) pests. 

(1) FARM CROPS. 

All the ordinary farm crops are subject to numerous pests, some attacking 
the roots, some the leaves, others the stem or the blossom. The first necessity 
is the accurate identification of the pest in any case, for a knowledge of its 
lile-history often suggests a method of dealing with it. 

(2) FRUIT TREES. 

There are a great number of orchard and bush-fruit pests. Some (codlin 
moth, pear-midge, &c) attack the fruit; others (red-spider, aphis, caterpillars, 
&c.) the loaves; others (woolly aphis, boring beetles, ^o.) the stem. Informa¬ 
tion will be given as to the identity of any pest and the best way of combating 
it. 

(3) FOREST TREES. 

Advice will bo given with regard to the treatment of forest-tree pests, in 
plantations, nursery gardens, or ornamental grounds. Such pests may attack 
the trunks (beech^scale, boring insects, &o.), the leaves (caterpillars aphis, &:o.), 
or the roots (cockchafer, grubs, &;c., in young plantations). 

(4) DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

Animal parasites, whether external or internal, may be sent for identification 
and advice. They include worms, fly-maggots, ticks, lice, &o., and many well- 
known diseases (warbles, gapes, 6co.) are duo to them. 

DiHoases of animals due to other oauscs should be referred to the Veterinary 
Department. 

lSr.B.—It is very important that specimens should reach the Zoologist 
fresh and in good condition. It is often impossible to determine the 
cause of injury in the case of crushed and shrivelled material. Tin boxes 
should be used, and some damp blotting-paper inserted to prevent undue 
drying. In the case of root-pests, the root should be sent with its 
surrounding soil. 

PARCELS OR LETTERS OONTAmiNO SPECIMENS (CARRIAGE OR 
POSTAGE PAID) MUST BE ADDRESSED TO- 

Mr. CECIL WARBURTON, M.A,, 

School of Agpicultupe. Cambridge. 



MEMBERS’ YETERIRARY PRIYIIEGES. 


In order to enable Members to obtain the highest possible Veterinary advioe 
when the necessity ailses, the Society has entered Into an agreement with the 
Royal Veterinary College, under which diseased animals may be admitted to the 
College Infirmary for treatment, and the Professors of the College may be con¬ 
sulted or called upon to Investigate outbreaks of disease at greatly reduced fees. 


k_admission of sick or diseased animals to the royal 

VETERINARY COLLt-GE. 

Members of the Society have all "ttie privilepfes of subscribers to the Royal 
Veterinary Oollegre, Camden Town, N.W., so far as the admission for treatment 
of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine is concerned, without being called upon to pay the 
anTniaT subscription to the Colleg’e of two g‘uineas. The ohargrea made by the 
College for keep and treatment are as followsCattle, 10s. G^/., and Sheep and 
Pigs, S'i, 6d, per we^ for each animal. 

The full priyilesres of subscribers, including the examination of horses, 
and the admission of horses and dogs into the College Infirmary for surgical or 
medical treatment, on payment of the cost of keep, will be accorded to 
Members of the Society on payment of a subscription to the College of one 
guinea instead of two guineas per annum. 


IL—FEES FOR CONSULTATIONS, ANALYSES, AND EXAMINATIONS 
AT THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The following fees are pa;jrable W Members of the Society for services 
performed at the Royal Veterinary College on their behalf in cases where a 
visit to the locality is not involved.— 

£ 6, d. 


Personal consultation with a Veterinary Professor . . 10 6 

Consultation by letter.10 8 

Post-mortem examination of an animal and report thereon .110 
Chemical Examination of viscera for any specified metallic 

poison...10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera for metallic poisons * .10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera for vegetable poisons . .10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera complete, for metals and 
alkaloids.200 


(The above fees do not apply to cases which involve a visit to the locality.) 


IIL—INVESTIGATION OP OUTBREAKS OP DISEASE AMONG 
FARM STOCK. 

In the event of any obscure outbreak of disease among Oattlo, Sheep, 
or Swine occurring on the farm of any Member of the Booiety, application 
should at once be made to the Principal of the Roval yjstkrikaby 
C oLLEG-B, Camden Town, London, N.W. 

The Principal will then instruct an officer of the (Jollege to inquire into 
the outbreak and report to him. He will also fix the amount of r^uneration 
to be paid to the Inspe^or, whose professional fee will in no case exceod two 
guineas per day, exclusive of the actual <50st of travelling and maintenance. 
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^OCieip of und engage^ when elected^ to the Annual 
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and to oonfoTtn to the Rules and Regulations of Hie Society until the 
ter mi nation of the year in which I shall withdraw from it hy Tiotice, in 
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Nominated hy ..... 

Elected at the Council Meeting held on._ 
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FBSE ADUISSIOH TO SHOWS. 

The Society holds every year an Exhibition of Live Stock, Farm Produce, 
and Implements, to which, and to the iinr< served porlion«^ of the G-rand Stands 
at the Horse Ringr, Hairy, and elsewhere, Members are entitled to free admission. 

REDirCED KATES EOK ENTRIES AT THE ANNUAL SHOW. 

Entries of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pisfs, Poultry, Produce, &c„ can be made 
by Members at reduced rateh. For Implement exhibits the ontry-iee of lil 
payable in addition to the charjjes for space is not charged when a partner of 
the firm is a Member of the Society. Firms and Companies may secure these 
privilejjfes by the Membership of one or more of their partners. 

SOGIETT’S JOURNAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Eve^ Member is entitled to receive, without charRe, a copy of the Journal 
of the Society, each Volume of which contains articles and communications 
by leading authorities on the most important agricultural questions of the day, 
together with official reports by the Society’s Scientific Advisers and on the 
various departments of the Annual Shows, and other interesting features. 

Copies of the Journal may be obtained by Non-Members of the Publisher, 
Mr. John Murray, 60a Albemarle Street, W., at the price of ten shillings 
per oojiy. 

Copies of the Society’s pamphlets, sold at not less than One Shilling each, 
are obtainable hy Members at Rulf price on direct application to the Secretary. 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 

The Socie^ has a la^e and well-stocked library of standard books on agri¬ 
cultural subjects. A Heading Room is provided, at which the principal 
agricultural newspapers and other periodicals can be consulted by Members 
during office hours (10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m.). 

CHEMICAL PRIVILEGES. 

The Society makes annually a considerable grant from its general funds in 
order that Members may obtain at low rates analyses of feeding stuffs^ertiUsers, 
i^ls. &:o., by the Society’s Consulting Chemist (Hr. J, Augustus VoELOKifiR, 
Analytical Laboratory, 1 Tudor Street, London, B.C.). Members may also 
consult Hr. Voslckeb either personally or by letter at a small fee. 

VETERINARY PRIVILEGES. 

Members can consult the Professors of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden J’own, N.W., at fixed rates of charge, and they have the privilege of 
sending Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs to the College Infirmary on the same terms as 
subsenbers to the College. 

BOTANICAL PRIVILEGES. 

Reports can be obtained by Members from the Society’s Botanist (Profossor 
R. H. Bii'FEK, 3l.A., School of Agriculture, Cambridge), ou the purity and 
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ZOOLOGICAL PRIVILEGES. 

Monnation respecting any animal (quadruped, bird, insect, worm, &;o,) 
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ss THE TEST OF TIME :: 

0*0 

“We Itfive used your Dip for ovfsr 50 YEARS, 
and shall continue to do so until we find something 

T. & S. J, SIMON, T«n HiD, Hvliet DnTton. 


Sales s^ffideni h dtp aver 260,000,000 Sheep Annaally 
-O- 

ELOQUENT FIGURES 

.Totalof 1326 

or 90 f of tbe $heep Exhibited »t Uie ROYAL SHOW 
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COOPER DIPPED 

These hgwtes are compiled from the written teatimony of the ueers 


Of Affwnis EvttrywhBPw 


Sole Manufactarers, 

WILLm. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Berkhanuted. 
















The quicl&est, most humane, and satis¬ 
factory way of slaughtering your 
farm stoch, large or small, is by 
using the— 


R.S.P.C.A. 

HUMANE KILLER 

OR THE 

CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 


Over 2,000 now in dally use in public and private 
slaughter houses and knacker’s yards. 


Write for illustrated Booklet, containing description, 
directions and testimonials, which will be sent gratis 
on appKcalion to— 

The Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 

105, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
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CIRENCESTER. 


Founded 1845. - - Reorganised 1908. 
Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910. 


iatran;-H.M. KINO GEOROE V. 
grSairmBtt:-LORD moheton. 
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9nntipai:-PROF. J. R. ainsworth-davis, ma. 


FOR UNO OWNERS, UNO AGENTS, SURVEYORS, 
AGRICULTURISTS, INTENDING COLONISTS, &o. 


CHIEF SUBJECTS-Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, Cojl®^ 
Farm soo acres, Dairy, Poultry); Forestry (^1 Bathursts Woods of 
3,000 acres, Forest Garden of 10 acres); EsUte Management. Decree and 
Diploma Courses; Special Colonial Course of one year; Spe^ Y^s 
Course for older students (Retired Army and Naiiy Officers and members 
of Civil Service, &c) 


The College is the official^ recognised Advisory Centre m 
B>restry for the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Glos,, 
Wats,^ Glamorgan^ Monmouth, Hereford and Worcestershire. 


CIRENCESTER IS 2 TO 2J HOURS FROM PADDINGTON. 


Thm COLLEGE YEAR begins in Ootaberm 


For details apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
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Pepper Road Works, 

HUNSLET, LEEDS. 


London Office % FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 



AGRICULTURAL TRACTOR for Ploughing, Threshing, 
Reaping, Road Haulage, &c. 


ALSO 

S'TSAlVi; WAOOM^S, 

FOR CARRYING 3, 3, & S TONS. 
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JOHN FOWLER&Co 

(LEEDS), LTD., 
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LONDON OFFICE!—ii3, Cannon Street, E.C. 
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The BE ST BOOK for every Agnctilttttht. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA 
OF THE FARM 

By the Most Eminent AuthoHtiea 

AND CONTAINING OVER f>00 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

2 Large Volumes, Handsomely Bound. 

Price /5/« each. Carriage Paid. 


The most complete and reliable work in existence on the 
subject of Agriculture, prefaced by a valuable Calendar of 
-Operations from January to December*- 


PRESS NOTICES. 

There is not a farmer in the country who might not gather valuable hints 
which ought to be eonveitible into actual monetary gain. The volumes aie a 
welcome addition to any library in the land .*’—Farm Life. 

“ Everything will appear to the practical man in search of knowledge.” - 
The Sorth British Agrteultnrht. 

“ In two massive volumes there is brought together a groat amount of in¬ 
formation. These aiticlea are by recognised authorities on the subjects, and 
all of them may be consulted with assuiancc .”—Banf shire Journal, 

“These volumes are a mine of infoimation ; the contribuiors include pro- 
fessois and men of practice, whose knowledge is honoured and profound. 
An excellent investment .”—The Bural World. 

“ Containing, in a readily accessible form, all the information likely to be of 
seivicti to all interested in land.”— PviMlshvrs' Circular. 

“A vast amount of highly authoritative information j tact or, farmers, land¬ 
lords, and othcra wouhl be well advised to get possession ol these volnnics.” 
The Aherdeen Daily Journal. 

“Is one of the most complete works of its kind now on thi‘ markcl, 'Iho 
two volumes are fountains of knowledge .”—Irish Farming WarUl 

“A valuable addition to the farm book shidves, mid ol great sorvict* to 
students and to young men who are embaiking in farming .”—The Dunflcc 
Advertiser. 

“Herein we have the ripened experience of the bi'st uxpenmeiitors, scit‘n- 
tists, chemists, agriculturists, professors, dcmoiistiators, principals, lawyers, 
horticulturists, each dealing lucidly and definitely with the subjects for 
which they are pre-eminent in the schools of farming .”—ihe Dairy. 

“ Packed with useful and up-to-date information—a guide that cannot fail 
to serve ,”—The Estates Gazette, 


W. GREEN & SON, Limited, 

PUBLISHERS. 

EDINBURGH: 2 and 4, St. Giles Street. 

LONDON: Temple Bar House, 23, Float Street, E.C. 

And all Booehbllbbs. 
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ARNOLD & SONS. 



ENEMA SYRINGES, for Horses, Cattle, &c. 

ipint • ipint Ipint 1 quirt 

5/6 7/6 9/- and 10/6 13/6 and 15/- 

Best quality with pipe to lit into piston lod. 


\ pint 

7/6 


4 pint 

9/6 


Ipint 

1t/6 


Iquat 

19/6 


COPPER BUU RINGS. 

Thm ou‘h9cl. Stout uioh ih 
rt per do/ 8/6 , poi do/ 11 /- 



COPPER BULL RINGS. 

Sell Pieicmg e 'ch 1/9* 

„ „ perdoz 20/- 



Stout, Self Piorcmg 


ALUMINIUM BULL RINGS. 

. ... . each 1/6 






perdoz 17^- 


ARNOLO B SONS PATENT.LONDON 

The Antmnls The nnonietor (P itented), suggested by Professor Hobday, mNickel plxtedOase 2/6 
Tlu> Animals Ihtiiiiometor tPatonUdi, suggested by PioCc8borHohdiy,mHichle“plat6dCase 

withMignilvinglndov ... ae 


-- 


MILKINQ TUBE, with BInfls tor Cow's Teats, 

eiu hi/-, i>ox do/ 10/6 


^UMMnMWEl ' 




MILKINC TUBE, wlth'Shiald, 1/-, per do* lO/B 
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VETERINARY INSTRUMENT 
a . MANUFACTURERS. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO. 

OHLENDORFF’S 

Dissolved (Soluble) Guano 

most effective and economical. 

OHLENDORFF’S 

Equalised (Guaranteed) Guano 

reliable and convenient. 

OHLENDORFF’S 
SPECIAL (COMPLETE) MANURES 

supply Ammonia, Phosphate, Potash in proper proportions, 
reliable, cheap, good condition, sealed bags. 

CORN & OAT MANURE 
BARLEY MANURE 
MANGOLD MANURE 
TURNIP & SWEDE MANURE 
POTATO MANURE 
GRASS MANURE 

Pure Vitriolized Bones, Bone Compounds, Superphosphates 
(various grades), Potassic-Superphosphate, Nitrate of Soda, 
Potash Salts, Meal, Nitrolim, &c. 

“ALKALINE SPECIAL” (a complete High Quality Manure). 

BASIC SLAG (Anchor Brand) our own grinding. 

to Agents <yr to 

The Anglo-Continental Guano Works 

(Late OHLENDORFF’S), 

London Agency—Dock House, Biliiter Street, LONDON 








COUNTRY RESIDENCES 
AND ESTATE COTTAGES 


ARTISTIC IN DESIGN. :: IDEAL IN EACH 
APPOINTMENT. PERFECT IN EVERY DETAIL 

A ny who may bo desiring comfortable and well-built Country Houses should 
consult BOULTON fir PAUL, Ltd They are prepared to design and erect 
Residences in any part of the countiy completely equipped with Lighting, 
Heating, 1 lumbing, Drainage and Water Supply Careful attention, combined with 
up-to-date and business-like methods, are ensured Please state requirements on 
the coupon piovided. 

Residences, Shooting Boxes, Bungalows, Villas, 
Cottages, Lodges, Motop>cap Houses, Stables, 
Pavilions, Halls, Fapnt Buildings, &c., and Pep- 
manent op Poptable Buildings of Evepy Descpiption. 

ARCHITECTS' DESIGNS CAREFULLY CARRIED OUT 

Spectalitsr. Renovations, Alterabons or Extensions to c^tine Country Houses, or 
Mannons. Inspecbens arranged and advice grven* 


Phase send me — as per adiertwmeni 
Catalogve oj desxgm far 


the BASE 


BOULTON & PAUL, L“’ mohwich. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Qas, Oil Engine, and Rain- 
Water Tanks. 


■ rain 



Galvanized & Wrought-Iron 
Cattle Trough. 





im 

1 1 



W. P. BUTTERFIELD, limited, 

-Galvanizing Worlis, 

SHIPJL.KY, YORKS. 
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BLAGKSTONE’S HAY HARVESTING IMPLEMENTS 



111© I mnlou Ntw llevtisihlt Swath 1 aim t The Stimloid Bake 

Patent Side-delivery Rakes Turnover Rakes Hand Drag Rakes. 


At the R.A.S.B. TRIALS, LINCOLN, 1907, 

Blaokstone & Co. won FIRST and SECOND PRIZES 

with their New Reversible 

SWATH TURNER AND COLLECTOR, 
and FIRST PRIZE with their 
New Patent SIDE DELIVERY RAKE. 


THE BLACKSTONE OIL ENGINES. 

For Rofined Petroleum. :: Also specially designed Engines for use with Crude and Fuel Oils. 

THE BEST AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL 

stationary Type li to 120 H F 
Portable Typeii to 35 HP 



111 r 1^ 

Catalogue, with full particulars, post free. 

BLACKSTONE & CO., LTD., STAMFORD. 

Telegrams “Blackstones Stamford* Telephone 307aad808yatioaal 
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ADVERTISEIMENTS 


AGRICULTURAL 
TO HIS MAJESTY 



ENGINEERS 
KING GEORGE V. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


THE PREMIER FIRM FOR 

HARVESTING & 
FOOD-PREPARING 
MACHINERY. 













“ROYAL” MOWERS 
AND REAPERS, 
SWATH-TURNERS, 
HORSE-RAKES. 
HAYMAKERS. 

And out New Patent 
VeiUble Aotlon 

SIDE RAKE, SWATH 
TURNER & TEDDER. 


**RAPID” CORN GRINDING 
AND CRUSHING MILLS, 
CHAFF-CUTTERS, SIFTERS 
AND DUST EXTRACTORS, 
PULPERS, CAKE MILl,S, Ac. 


Catalogues post free from 


BAMFORDS, 

UTTOXETER, STAFFS. 
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THE ENGLISH GRAINS COMPANY, 

— Limited. 

“PALE ALE” DRIED GRAINS, 

Made from BREWERS’ ALE GRAINS only. 

Sirongly Recommended and largely used WITH BEST RESULTS for CATTLE, 
SHEEP and HORSES. 

Invatuabio fop Ewes in Lamb and Young Stock and Lambs on Grass in the Autumn 
to prevent Scouring, and for milking Cows at all times; very good for Horses. 

AXV A. X4 Y S X S. 

Analytical LdhmifoTy^ 22 , Tudor Stieet New Sndye Sheets London EC. June 5 ffi, 1906 

Composition of a sample of Dried Grains sent by the English Grains Co., Ltd. 

Mowturo. 1026 

Oil. 7*25 

•Albuminous Compounds (flesh-forming matters) 19 25 
^gostible Oarbohydratoe, &c ... ... 4272 

Woody Fibre (Oellulose) ... 1630 

tMinezal Matter (Ash) . 423 

• Containing Nitrogen —3 08 , t Including Sihoa— 1 * 69 . 100 00 

_AtraUS;nm VOELCKER do SONS. 

Oiureut inicn and further parhculni% with sample<i, Jiom THE ENGLISH GRAINS 
COMPANY, Ltd., 30 , Union Street, Burton-on-Trent, ot Agents. 

, / 0 . W Tindall, Wmiifloet Lmcolnsbirr 

Cl^oiKiK LA 7 ’iiDUBy. Hunter’s Lodge, Burton-on-Trent. 

> Thomas Mouion. EolbroolL Ohislehurst, Kent, 
uireetors lUiBKUT A MURRAY, 176 Went George Street, Glasgow. 

William noLLiNa, Berry Hill, Mansfield, Notts. 

'v U G Few, Boirv Oroit. Cambridge 

Seeretarv-ALFBm> OOXON. 


Chestnut Pale Fencing, 


MANUFAOT17EBD BY 


CARDON & CRESNO. 



CHEAPEST & MOST EFFECTIVE WOOD FEMGIH6 KNOWN. 

Prices according to Style and Height, from 6d. per yard. 

For Cataloffuea and further particulars, apply to— 

61 & 62, CHANCERY UNE, LONDON, W.C.^c: 

TdwiMMt 1878 Holbeni. Tdwrmn.) "CJmwpJ*" London. 

Woplwt PBN8HUR8T STATION, KENT. 





































SUCCESSFUL STOCKFEEDING 
is the result of SUCCESSFUL CROPFEEDING 


The richer 
the land:— 


The BETTER the Crop Yield. 
The HIOHER the Milk Yield. 
The FINER the Live Stock. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


used in conjunction with phosphates and potash» effects 
an immediate and lasting improvement in the land. 

Send for special pamphlets entitled—'“How to Use Nitrate of Soda,” “Tho Impiovcmont 
of Pastures and meado%\s,’ “Catch Oiops—The Parmers Standby.’ Supplied ijiatis 
and post treo, by— 

THE CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE, 

FRIARS HOUSE, 

NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDOVUS 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


IN TINS 


2ani 

en 

ic 


»NDQ 
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ESTABLISHED 

1885 



ESTABLISHED 

1885 


Bu Appointmnt 


GENERAL 

Accident Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 

witli whicli IS mtoiporatcd the 

Scottish Live Stock Insurance Company, Limited, 

now insures on best terms 

IN-FOAL MARES, FOALS AND STALLIONS. 

Otbei fliBses ot business linnsoctecl includinfl — 

Accident, Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, Motor Car, Burglary. Fidelity 
Guarantee, Driving Accidents, Live Stock, Plate Glass, and Farmers’ Insurances. 
Assets Exceed £2,2S0,OOO. Claims Paid £5,000,000. 

Ohiof OIBtos — 

General Buildings, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 

General Builduififs, Aldwych, LONDON. 

General Manager ■ F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 


Canadian Resources 
L Are almost unlimited and 
Naturally 

cropX Agriculture receives 

YieldedX 

Over 1^ emands most 
600 , 000 , 000 \ » 

Bushels. \ Attention. 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES WORK 
TO FARM HANDS AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS.- 

Pof free eampblets, maps, etc., apply to t OBBTJ smith, As«nst-n»t supermtenflent 
S InimSlSm/aSr n>um/(lowh, iJondnn, eW or lUo Oauadiim trovcrameni Lnuwuwn 
^K^ot at 18 ^ra SfrePt, Liverpool, i8», f ori^rafion Sta'0«, Birnnwlmni} w, PartMiraent Stn^eij 
Vo)k, w, tasrlr Mieetjbnrllnle, A^ukef Place, Potrrboroush , B1, Gluten stnet, Bxtto, Adnm 
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ADTEETISBMENTS 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTfTUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 

FOUNDED 1835 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE. 

INCORPORATED 1910. 


FUNDS OVER £7,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

OhatrOTflfw—The Hon ViCAB\ Gibbs 

0 E W IDBVNB Psq The Et Hon Su AILW\N F IPLLOWES 

Sir JONA.THAN F BVOKHOTTSE Bart PC K 0 VO 

OOSMO Psq ABlHOEbMnnrR Fsq 

J C LEWIS COWAED Esq KO OBOBQB OliTSI L WlIirrLPl Psq 

BOBEEI K IJICKINbON, Ebq Aldei m m Su Wal i I ll T 1 W ll LIN Tv C M (;J 

H 0 <JH P n 04 UB Esq VlNOENf W YOBLL Iwi 

A B LESLIE Melville Fbq 

L r Hovel Actm ru and Seaetaju 

RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

Whole«i-ife Bonus - - - £2 ^ pep annum. 

Endowment Insurance j £2 7s, per annum. 

WRIT! POI I QHOrATlON 10 

48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 


at 65, £2 7s, pep annum. 


C}«Ee1b3i?»i1t4»ai 


MANURES 

Super XXX 85 Soluble mu 
Potaseio Superphosphate for Grass Lands 
Bone Manures and Special Manures for all Crops. 
Importers of Guano. 

Also Agents In the Home Counties for the New Fertilizer - 
NTTRATB OF UQMCF. 


Lawes’ Chemical Manure Co., Ltd. 

Head Office: 59, Mai*k Lane, LONDON. 

Branch Offices —DUBLIN, aa, Eden Quay, GLASGOW, * 18 , Queen Street. 
SHREWSBURY. Market Street 
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WATER SUPPLIES. 



ARTESIAN 
TUBE WELLS 
AND PUMPS. 


Norton’s Patent 
'ABYSSINIAN’ TUBE WELLS. 

LE GILAND 
e SUTCLIFF 

ARTESIAN WELL AND 
WATERWORKS ENOINEERS. 


t2B, BunMH Row, LONDON, E,G. 


Telotframs t “Abyasmian, London." Telephone: Central 1649. 


“The IDEAL Summer Drinks.” 


SYMONS’ 

PRIZE MEDAL 

DEVONSHIRE CYDER 

“SYMONIA ” Brand for Export specially prepared, 

ALSO 

•‘SYDRINA’* tor Temperance Hotels, &c. 


ENOLAND’S 
FINEST VINTAGE. 


To be obtained of all leading Wine Merchants, Bottlers, 4kc., 
or direct from-- 



JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., 


Fruit Mills, Totnes, Devon; 89, Aston Street, 
Birmingham; and Ratcliff, London, E. 

Agents wanted In unrepxesentod Ltstnots. *Phono 6545 Bast. 
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ADTOETISEMBNTS 



M‘DOUGALL’S SHEEP DIP 

AND CATTLE DRESSING. 


The FIRST 

Non-Poisonous 

Dip 

ever offered 
to the World 




60 TEARS 
SDCGESSFDL 
USB 

THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


McDOUGALL'S DIP is Unrivalled as a Sheep Dip toi the cuic ot scab, to dcbtioy 
Keds, Lice, &c, and to impiove tht Wool 

It IS Invaluable as a Dressing or Wash for CatUe and Horses to dosUoy Itch, Minj;e, 
Lice, Fleas and to promote a Healthy Giowth oi Hiii 
McDOUGALL’S DIP should be in the hands of every Stock-Owner 


PASTE AND OAKE DtP 

FOR AUTUMN WINIFR AND SPPING 
Kills all p irisit€s 011 rfl sf nb Is W leei pi t jfs 

thb ficecc md inci cases wool 

BLOOM Dtp 

Gi-ves a boautifut finish foi show Sheep letch 
topinicesats'ilea 


LtOUtO Dtp 

1 h( nu St (c in lui n 1 Ii |Ui I clip (Iitain it It 
llic 111 ilbinil til lest 

POWDER DIP 

Free fr mil lit cl mtis ifaiscnu 
Fm ■sell rut Ktlsandlly 


McDOUGALL’S ’‘HEALTH LICKS*’ keep ail stock In good health. 

McDOUGALL’S ” KUR-MANGE”—a cure for parasitic mange in Horses, Dogs, Ac. 

McDOUGALL. BROS., Ltd., 68, Port Street, MANCHESTER. ^ 
The Original Inventors ft Makers of Non-Polsonons Sheep Dip. 


^FETY FEEDERt' 


HArr 

UTTERS 




OREAT tOMPPTinON at the Royal 
Agricultural Society of t ngland s 
Blrmlngliani Show, 189L 

Sixteen different Appliances 
were Tested at the Trials. The 
Judges awarded the PRIZE of 
£10 to RICHMOND A CHANDLER. 
Limited, for their Multiplex** 
Patent Safety Feeder, 

imfUnmtiroxtA andnumiuiH\ othet 
l}i» ^ hau inn aumdnl 


DORM ORUSHERS. 
ROOT PUIPERS. 
OIL OAKE MILLS. 


RICHMOND & CHANDLER, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
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Yearling Bulls & Bull Calves 

Descended from 1,000 GALLOH COWS on both sides. 


For Sale at Moderate Prices. 


Sire, KELM8COTONIAN 39th 95608 (out of Lovely 37th, 
av. 2 years 1,026 gals.) by Eed Waterloo VI. (dam, Lady 
Somerset Waterloo, av. 6 years 1,009 gals.). 

Dams, deep-milking, non-pedigree cows, by DARN LEY 80847 
(out of Darlington Cranford 5th.), av. 4 years 1,018 gals.; by 
Magna Charta, whose dam gave 995 gals. 3 years) ; 

And RATTLER 89755 (sire, Magna Charta; dam, Lady Eose- 
dale, av. 6 years, 924 gals.). 


GOODWIN PREECE, 

FERTILISERS a»d 

FEEDING MATERIALS. 

ARTIFIClAt FERTIUSERS.-H. B. & €k>. wUl be glad to forward to intending 
purobosers their Catalogue of Artificial Fartllteara— of various kinds— Feeding Materials 
and Agricultural Seeds, with price lists, etc., on application. 

Contenta—Superphosphates, various quahties, and Pure Vitrioliised Bones; Bones 
and Bone Meals, raw and steaxned; Basic Slog Pnosphatos; Peruvian Guanos; Rape 
Bust and Bupe Meals: Pish Manures; Sulphate of Ammonia; Nitrate of Soda; Nitrate 
of Lime; Potash Salts :~Kainit, Muriate. Sulphate, etc.; Specially prepared manurea for 
O-rasH, Corn, Potatoes, Turnips, Mangolds, alHO for Topdressing, etc., with guaranteed 
analyses: also Manures specially prepared for Gardens, Fruit Trees, Lawns, Tennis 
OourtH, Cricket Pilrhes, etc, 

BASIC SUAQ.— For Autumn and Winter application, specially recommended for 
Poor Grass Land, Autumn Wheat, Seeds, Beans, Peas, Turnips, etc. Highest qualities 
supplied on favourable terms. Quotations on application. 

LINSEED CAKES.— Finest quality, own brand, 95 per cent purity, with guaranteed 
analysiH. Also foreign Linseed Oakes of selected brands—Bussian, American, etc. 
COTTON CAKE, own brand (HRCo., PURE), entirely from finest Egyptian seed, 
with guaranteed analysis; also other approved brands. Decopticated Cotton Cakes 
and Meals, the Bibby Cakes, Cakettes and Meals, Soya Cake and Meals, Bice 
Meal, Maize, Locust Beans, and Meal. 

ECONOMY IN CARRIAGE.—H. B. A Co. make a specialty of forwarding articles of 
English make, both Feedh and Fertilisers, to th^ clients’ stations, direct from the nearest 
point of manufacture; and goods of forel^ import direct from the nearest port of amvaj, 
thus minimising carriage. 


HY. RICHARDSON & COMPY., 

AgrlouRural Marehanta and Manufaotiirara af Fertlllsan, 

■XSa]E.l>BlROJKVBI BBXDOEi, -VOBBi:. 
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ADTEETISBMENTS. 



BAM LETT’S \| MOWERS, REAPERS 


Thirsk, YORKSHIRE 

Ttlegiams 

BOILFTT THIRSK 


HORSE RAKES. 



No. 5 ENCLOSED GEAR MOWER. 

ALL MOWERS NOW FITTED WITH FOOT LEVER. 


SEED 

ROTA TOES. 

SCOTCH SEED A SPECIALITY. 


All the Leading Varieties Supplied. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 

ISAAC POAD A SOMS, 

Merchants and Growers, 

- YORK. - 
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Thom« Wharf, 

1 Commarplal Roadi 
BUiCKFRlARS, aS. 


Young’s Hygienic Cow Staiis. 


Ensuring 

Cleanliness, 

Comfort 

and 

Economy. 


Write for Illustrated Priced Catalogue showing these Stalls, and 
a full range of Modern Cowshed Fittings, in all sanitary materials 

Please vnention the JR AS V Jout ml when writing 


YOUNG & Co ■ j COWSHED EQUIPMENT. 
161, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EI^USH’S CREOSOTED WOOD. 

LASTS A LrIF£TIMC and is the most durable and 
economical material for Farm Bmldmgs, Fencmg and Gates, 6cc. 



The cheapest and best Fencing for all kinds of Stock is our Creosoted 
Wood Fenang It is far safer than wire or iron fencmg 

Write for GAi* and Fekce Lisi with Designs ind Prices— 

ENGUSH BROS., Ltd., WISBECH. 

Emdltli md ronign TImbtr Marohanto. ALSO AT PETERBORO*. 


To Land-Owners, Farmers & Others! 


. WE HOLD A LARGE STOCK OF 

SEWER BOOTS; 


MARSH BOOTS; 


CANVAS SHOES; 


LOIN CLOTHS. 


SILK-FINISHED OIL COATS. 

PATENT OIL COATS. (Heavy Make) 

ILLUSTBA^CBD OATALOOTIB POST FllEB 

THE YARMOUTH STORES, LIMITED, 

Tat No B5 39-30, Baker Street, QORLBSTON. 
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BAYL15S,J01iE3 

andBAYLISSf'’- 


imnmi 


ii 


IRON 

FENCING 

AND 

GATES 


H 


JiSi 




rii] 




VICTORIA WORK5 

WOLVERHAMPTOM 

LO/SDOyi OFFICES & SHOWROOMS 
139 R 141 CANNON 5T E.C. 


CATAtOOUJ^ FREE. 
Please mention this tlournaU 


LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 
ROSES 

CATALOGUE i< CULTURAL 
HINTS GRATIS 


Sheets and 


Galvanized Goods. 


Tanks, Stock Feeding and Drinking 
Appliances. Fencing. Wire. Bar>Iron 
and Sections, Tubes. Roofing Fells. 

J, SUMMERHILL & CO., 

A. DEPT., 

Beaver Works. WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ForU FarsftflMWs-FHTTEOHAPBl, 

07 80 . MAAK LANli. 

OFFICE h-31, MARK LANE, E.C. 


KING & SONS’ 

” PEDIGREE” 

FARM SEEDS 

Highest In Quaiity>-Lowest 
In Price. 


Particulars post free. 

JOHN K. Kim t som, COMESHAU. 
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advertisements. 


ESTULBU^ISJEJEJO XSO-a. 

EARLES & KING, Ltd., 

“;n;r Liverpool. 

EK MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 

I LINSEED CAKE, 
COTTONSEED CAKES, 
COMPOUND FEEDING CAKE, 

■‘EK” CUBELETS, 

“E K” CAKE CUBES, 

AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF MEALS, 



TENTS! TENTS! 

HaiLible for Gardens, Onoket, or Campmg-out purposed. 10 It in circumfcit'n< t, j*(‘gs, 
Poles M diet, and Lines complete Tent Bag included^, (omplete lor 37;6. 

List of Marquees sent post free, Garden Tents a speciality. 

Uf ATED TA lll/O ‘'t>nng water, will hold400gallons; wrought-iron, with m.in- 
n n I Lli I An i\u ? weight 476 lbs, sisse 4 ft. 3 m. aauaiv; carnaito paid 

for £4 each. All sires m stock. 

K TD a un AIP " Special rope tor traminn roses, quite new, rot prool, though i( 
1 liAirlllvUi moisture and is warmer than iron eh nii. IM and 

• 2i<l per yard, 3 in round. 

.. r TTIII rt FOR TENNIS COURT BORDCRIKS. So uselul Cot the Lawn or Giirden, Hticinalh 
11 L I 11 Alu prepared wnth a line attached to the net top and bottom througbout, easy 
to erect or take away, 23 yds. long, 2 yds, wulis 6s. 6d.; by 3 yik, 78, 6d.: 
by 4 vds. Ss, 6ci.,cainaftcpaid. Standirds loi same, 10it.high, 18. each; 12 It., i a. 6<l. 
Any length or widtii supplied, Puce m proportion, 

GOOD STRONG GARDEN NETTING. Oiled and Dressed. 

100 yards long, 1 yard wide 4s. Od. I 100 yards long, 3 yards wide 128. Od. 
100 „ „ 2yaiclfc> , Os. Od. j 100 „ .. 4 „ „ 16s. Od. 

And so on to any length or width 

1 do not require psyment till you have received and approved of the Netiln&. Cheaper kinds kept. 
J?fh‘e LUti <w itpplnatwii, Carttagi' Patd on <hiUn 

H. J. G/^SSON, Government Contractor, RYE. 

'CUKBBR MK1«.'I1\OTS 

Gbhkilm. Wuuuwurkhuh, 

s«4, ramiY wm bo ad, amstou 

RURAL HOUSIMG 
SOHEME0 

BTIMGAIOWS *Mf UttSwuido 


ssit reqummoiu. 

hifthtc Oahh ramnfftt tl/uUigioHKd 
Vreomtid Vmduitf and CimoUd 
Wond Ftnurtg 

scad Heu tcxpoir :ui i tn i)n>r m m( 
Illustiaicd l.iKl and i-fotd .laiitU'd 
Aih cmritMiicnt Uulu 
DsaU Tsak and Austrian Oak 
^Joinery to any dimsnsions. 
Navvy Wheelbarrows 11/0 each. 
General purpose F.irni Burrow*. 
14/0. Oarnagt* Paul, wonu* 
sfntions, ou a doyen. 


C. JENHIfUGS & CO., 
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VERMOREL’S Knapsack Sprayers. 

The BEST and MOST RELIABLE in the Market 
m- HAVE WON OVER 500 FIRST PRIZES AND MEDALS "W 



Have never been beaten in competition 


Recommended by 

The ** ECLAIR.** 

ill I piUiH) 

<ti\is I\ till iimdum 
1 i ii'si Bi)ia\ Hisjl 
1 sn Tul luint I ndMcab 
f)i< b(.binU the filla\ 

PlHO 37/6. 


aU Authorities 
The “TORPILLB.** 

(i’w Pmdeis) 

loi duBtinff yowdeiB of 
e\ei> diBciiption 

Piices 18/6 A Z5/- 
Double Action 34 ••. 



jgeutH ** VERMORITE,’* a Spraying Mixture for Instantaneous use 

COOPER, PEQLER & CO , 24/26, Christopher St., Finsbury Square, London, E.C 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, tHEtTEHH«M. 

ORCHIDS jM Wedding, Bali, Presentation 
A SPECIALITY Bouquets made to order. 


Hardy Plants and Roses in great variety. Ezperienoed Gardeners recommended. 
Large Palms and other Plants for Consenratorles. 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS supplied oa the shortest notice, 
securely packed and sent to any part of the Kingdom. 
FLORAL WREATHS dfe CROSSES of the Choicest description, and 
other Floral Designs, 

70 O-reenhouRes filled with. Choice Plants in endleim variety The Orchids alone occupy 
■ V 201 xrge hoURes and aie always worth a visit Mam Medala awarOad London, Maneltuier, etc 
t L \i( ups md Gold Mod ils at Groat Intemationil Pxhibitum London 1912, and 
i Gold He d ilH Eoyed Agz icultnral 1812 


Peat Moss Litter 

{Home or Foreign ) 

Granulated Peat 

Specially prepared tor Poultry, 
rough or fine ground Also 
for Nurserymen and Florists. 

mss LITTBH TAIUHGS 
Bedding for Cows, 
Calves, etc, 

QUOTATIONS. - Free on Rad, or Carriage 
Paid on application. 

Prompt on forward delivery. 

EXCELLENT OOALITY—LOW PRICES. 


WORKS 

Pilling (England); Bathgate (Scotland). 


SALVATION ARMY 
LAND COLONY 

PEDIGREE HERD OF 

MIDDLE WHITE PIGS 


Inclflduig PRINCE OF HADLEIGH 
(first prize yonitg Boar at 
Royal Show, Bristol, 1013). 


Boars and Gilts for sale 
at reasonable prices. 

iaspaaltoa iHvitsd, 


BAVIN BROS. & BALLOWAY, awemor. 

11^, Winingbm Strait, sussow. Land CMony, Hadtoigh, Embx. 
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IDVERlISEMENlb 


H. a E. M’GRATH 

L \niE SHIPS 

OrFici s 

Milfofd Street-LIVERPOOL. 

Great Howard Street, LIVERPOOL. 

HAY & PROVENDER 
DEALERS. 


Live Stock Shipping Agents 

I verj dttuitn. n gu en to 
enquiries trom bietdei‘» wishinc; 
to expoit inmials 

Shipments mede Insurance effected. 

Stock well cared for lu oui own Sheds 

TelegrapbioAddress: ‘'ANIMALS, UVERPOOL.” 
Telephone 1368 and 1844 

Umberslade Stud 
SHIRE HORSES. 


The Property of 

F. E. Muntz, Esq., D.L., J.P., 
Umlierslade, Hooklay Heath, 
Warwiekshiia. 

SEVERAL STALLIONS TO 
LET FOR SEASON 1914. 

Apply - 

Mr. J. T. B. HARTLEY, 

E.MS Office, UMBERSUDB, 
HOOKLEY HEATH, WAnWICKSHIRE. 


REDWOOD /o- 
CRE0S0TED/^.«9 

RUPINcZi^ 



WRITE FOR 
/Vofv lists PRICES 

'A^RICH?WADE, 

igS/ S0NS&C0.LTD. 

4C7 HULL. 


COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 

HOLMES CHAPEL, 

CHESHIRE. 

(AND UNIVERSITY DF MANCHESTER) 

A residential College, recently en« 
larged, standing on its own Farm, 
and In the centre of one of the finest 
districts for Dairying, Stock-rnlslng, 
Potato Growing, and General Mixed 
Farming; Staff of Seven Lecturers 
and Demonstrators Fully equipped 
for thorough Training in Practical 
and Scientific Agriculture combined; 
Estate Management and Forestry; 
Degree Course for B Sc. CAgr) of Man¬ 
chester University; College Diploma 
and other Examinations 

and Pat in uUin pn afiphtaUon ip 

Th a. YOUNG, P.SJ., Prinolpal. 
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THE HEATHCOT HERO 

0 ] 

PEDIGREE 

LARGE BLACK PIGS, 

ITIB l^EOPETWY OP 

J OSCAR MUNTZ, Heathcot, Yelverton, 

S Devon 


Heathcot Exquisite xzz 4 o 
Itobttsl Constitulu»ns« Free Grazers, Early 
Maturers, Prolific Breeders, Good Mothers 

Prize Winners at Leading Shows. 
Boars, Gilts, and Suckers of choicest 
quality for Sale 

Xnspeciion by appointment 
Apply OWNER, 

Station, Post Offieo, and Talegramai 

YELVCRTOH. 


Haitforth Grange 


HERD OF 



DAIRY 

SHORTHORNS 


THE PEOPBETY OP 


HERBERT STRAKER. 


This lieid m composed 
of mjjiy of the best 
f imilies in the 
Herd Book 


No Short Pedigree Cows kept 
Young Bidls always on Sale. 


APPLY TO PAESt BAILIFF 

Haptfopth Gpange 
Fapm, 

RICHMOND, YORKS. 


POTASH 

MANURES. 

KAINIT, SULPHATE of POTASH, 
MURIATE of POTASH, &c. 


Th<He Mamiies afford the cheapest moans 
of supplying l^otush, which is 

ESSENTIAL FOR ALL CROPS. 

The hcnvtei and better the ciop rctiuucd, 
the more Potash must be supplied Hay 
bo obtained of 

ALL MANURE DEALERS. 


The Chief Oommerdsl Agents are 
S BNOLAND A IRELAND-Hessrs BBBK A 
Co, 1, Penchurch Avenue, London B 0* 
N.BNOUNO-MesHrs OAMBBON, SWAN A 
Oo. 4, St Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle' 
on-Tyne 

Particulars may he obtamodfrom the abovet. 
and X^mphlets and advice on Hannnog 
from the 

ASMCULTURAL OFFICES OF THE 
POTASH SYNDICATE, 

117, VICTORIA STREET, WE8THIHSTER, S.W. 


Roglifered Teiegraphlc Address i 
“MAUQHANS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNa*' 

National Tideyhone, No. 1&75. 

T.iLMneiHjUliCo.,!... 

AuetionMPs and 

Live Stock Agents. 

OiSoes: 

f, Maplbopough Cpeeoent, Cattia Market, 

NEWCASTLE.ON.TirHL 

Proprietors of 

GATESHEAD AUCTION MART 



(SitAiated midway between Newcastle 
and Berwick on North Line) 


PAT STOCK SALES • 
STORE STOCK SALES. 


Mondayg si 9,45 «.». 
Thsrsdsys (fertnight- 
ly) at 11 o'clock. 




























ADVEETISEliIENTS. 


BATTLE’S SHEEP DIPS 

(FLUID, POWDER, PASTE and CAKE). 

Approved by the Board of Agriculture. 

To Mesbife Bittk, Maltby, & Bo^er, Cropu( 11 BulUi Nojtinch uu 

Lincoln 1 *1^ 

Gentlemen,—My Fust Fii-se Pen oC Five Rams at the Ro\ \\ Show Rnstol I M ? \\i ii 
dipped with Battle’s Dip ind your books will show iiio \ itjiulu an t saii^fua 
ciUitomui ioi Dianv year* Yours laithfullv, IIPWU\ SMliU JlTNK 

BATTLE, MALTBY & BOWER, LINCOLN. 


f ORirriELD’S "PIONEER” DISEASE.RESISTINS SWEDE 
AND “VICTOR” HYBRID TURNIP. 

Most Reliable Kinds for withstanding * FmAer and Toe 
Hardy, Nutritious, Heavy Croppers 
EVIDENCE.—Pioneer Swede certainly resists disease. Sown m 
alternate dulls, on ground where I have alw i vs li ul dis« ih( They are 
good. Thexe aie none of the other kind, all basing \anislud —Mi 
G PbthID Elgin 

^ Of the Pioneer Swede I cannot find one diseased The tm m ns son n 
hythe side of them are a complete failure ’—Mr J IIAWKTN*=l Middle Rasoii 
Yours alone are free from disease "—Mr J Smiih OorballiH Dublin 
"The Victor Turnips r^lst disease In a remarkable degree."-" Mi 
J Ross, Oamoustie, Turnfl 

’Diiffields Pioneer, also Victor, were good ciops and stood out like an oasis m i 
desert of diseased roots From N B AOBIOULTUEIST, Nov 1909 

SUPPLIED ONLY IN SEALED BAGS UNDER THE ABOVE TRADE MARK 
Convincing Crop Reports and Particulars on Application. 

THOS. N. DRIFFIELD & SONS, Braflerton Seed Farms, YORK. 


JOHN UNITE, LIMITED, 

29f A 293, EDGWARE ROAD, LOHOON, We, 

(By Appointment to H.M, King Geoigc the Fitth) 


‘".4 Fba Contraotors to R.A S.E., Hiahiand and Yorkshiro Agrleultural 
Sooletlu, lo. Howe^CtotlilBya^o^i^^^ 600 TarpattUns In 

TENTS. STALLION OUTFITS. MACKINTOSH COATS, CAPES AND APRONS. 
RICK CLOTHS. BUNDS. CORDAGE. MOTOR CLOTHINS A SARASE REQUISITES. 
Pavilions, Ttats. and Flags far Royal Carsinonlaa, PuUio Rejololngs,Balls, Wedrilitoa, 

Baxaara, Flawar Skowt, FatM, and Qardsn PartlSa. 

JOHN UNITE, UNITED, 291 & 293, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON. 


AGRICULTURAL QYP5UM. 

GYPSUM is useful to Aiti^cial Manure Manufacturers, Farmers, 
Butchers, Horse Slaughterers, Poultry Keepers or any one having Offal 
of Manurial value. It will lick up and retain any offensive mailer. 

DERBY PLASTER Co., Ltd,, CHELLASTON, nr. DERBY. 


Wattled Hurdles. 


Sainfoin Seed~®“ 


..Shelter and Fence in the tin itkimI lunn — 
Baynbikd & Oo, Lid Bihinghtoki 


CleanedjmdTested Supplied by JRaynbiud A , Lttl, 

mu The Seed Mills. BasingHtoke 

The best Forage Plant Illustrated Lt illots frLO 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H. M, KING GEORGE V. 

BICCS SHEEP DIPS 
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ADYBETISEMBNTS 


PIGS FOR BACON. 

CffAS. THOS. HARRIS A CO., Lid., Bacon Carers, Caine, Wilts, 
Are always open to buy prime quality pigs from 6 sc. 10 lbs. to 10 sc, 10 lbs. 
Pncds and Terms on Application. Killings ovsry Day. Cheques posted on Day of Killing. 

Kindlji mention this Journal 


The Wilts United Dairies, Ltd., 

93, Albei*t Embankment, London, S.E», 
are always open to purchase Reliable Dairies of Well-Cooled Milk. 

Sole Agents for AMO MILKING MACHINES 

fov i; 4 iLNrD. 

milil niAIO form very intoreatlng features 
Sllli"IIIALS forDardins TatrnR Buildings 

PURE WHITE AS ORAWH FROM KILNS. 

IN LUMP OR UROOHO 

Cufiflcato of ABal\aw bi JOHN WHITP TIC 

C JOOtj 08100“ OtJ b\ 

LIME - - 98*20°/, 

Also Powdered Carbonate of Lime Goss 
thaji half the cost of Grotrad Ciu*3tic Lime) 

Wiite for piitK ulors to the— 

BUXTON UME FIRMS CO., LTD., 
BUXTON, 

Or enquire ot LOCAL AGBNT 

Inteiestms Booklet with Mottoes 

and iPrice Liats Post Free 

4^ Francis BARKER. 

It Sun.Dial House, 

12, Chrkenweit RoaU, 

Iff Aw Load 09, B.K}. 

yaSa vxicnit Ann Ansruasa or 

NOK-niAl R 

IFsbabliRht d 1R48) 

kfm oH PedMtaJe and Dial 
Plati » for hale 

All Dmle made Vathmatieatlv Cmi et 

BAROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, RAIN 

6AU6ES, Cto., for Agrionltnrnl PurpotN. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH 

(One of the Constituent OoUeges of the 
Cniveibitj of Wales ) 

President- 

Sir JOHN WILLIAMS. Bart., M D. Q C.V 0 
Principal T. P. ROBERTS M A.. LL D 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Protessor-C. BRYNBR JONES. M Sc. 
are irtpirtd tur the (Kimt of B®lo In 
Aftnculturoatthe Uni>trait] < I Waitatiu Natioiutl 
Xhpionia iu AgiitultUH and Natinnal Diploma in 
Dur]iiiF„and tlu 1 xanmiaiuu oi th( Hunt] uh 
iDStitation ihc c lUt Kt itao gnuiiH Dlplouios ami 
CertiflcatiB in AgntuUurt t)air]ln8r, and Hoiti- 
culture 

Ihu OollLga hiH a yilII equipped Dairy, and 
Abneultuial Loloratcn] 

A laige mat d P um lo uloc Ruinavt d bv tlu Oulk gr 
in tonluncbion with the mlghbounng Oounty 
Oouncils 

J It DAVTBS M A Beglstwr 

HARPER ADAMS 

AQRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

NEWPORT (SALOP). 

This Endowed Besidontml Oollogo (con- 
mdeiahly cnlirged) provides OotilNes of 
Instruetion m J?hcontiuil and Ihiwtipiil 
Agrunltaro Huitabli foi Faimcis, Land 
Agents and OoloniHtH 

I'ho Farm HUizoundti the OoUoge and 
together with the DiUHi OurpcnleiB and 
Blaokimiths Shops, olU ih evi i y iai llity loi 
gaming a fcnowkdye ol the piactu il wotk 
on a £arm or EM ate 

Poullry Departmeni Twelve monthB Foul 
tiy Laying Oonipetitionnow lx fng tiokl 
Terms eommenoe January, May and Ottobor 
To) Ptomitus and JuH 
applv to thi Mnipal^ 

P. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc., P.E.S. 

Ediiiblirgli&EastofSGOtlaiid 
College of Agricnltnre. 

The 01i«.<»es airin]?td in conjunction with 
the TJnn ersity of Minbuigh qualify for Iho 
Oollegr Diploma, the College OertiHcate m 
Horticulture, for the degiui ol Bbc m 
Agricnltuiu mil m Toustiy ind for nil the 
Higlu r Agricultui al Hs i mmations Oab n 
dar sent on applu ttion to the gem tniy, 

ALEXANDER MoCAUUM, MJL, LL.a, 

lit dpoTg. Sqnoro, Bdintmigli 

1 THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

DBEABmBNI OF AOBXCTTUrOBB. 

Completn Couratf In Agrleulinrs, snltahle for 
Fnmton, Und Ovnsrs, Und AMnts, Vilnera, 
or Tfacbert of Atncnltural Sdonct. 

Tbs Winter Conmii propirt for the 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA. 

INOLFSIYB FBBS Complets Winter Coarse, dio 
Bpcclal Bummer Ooursa AS 
rAOXLXTISS FOB BBSEABOH. 

Speeial Branchee ofAgHcfatandeattuiith in Summer 
Seeeum The MBit WOBJC and FJFFBr* 
MBNTS (d RABPamn form an inteffralpart of 
the instruction 

StndsHtt may take Africnliure In the Final 
Examination for the DegrM el S Jlc. 
Prematte nm imSAaitSTABr, the ChMUretti/, 
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BREEDERS’ 


HORSES. 

Haclcneys, Roadsters, Htmters, &e. 

BEAjNTDT, JIbNHY B., OAPENOB, NTTT- 
KIRLD, Surrey. Breeder and ex¬ 
hibitor of higrh-class Pediirree 
Hackneys. Brood mares: Prajiility, 
Medelia, Beckinsrham Lady Helmsley, 
Leopardess, Hhelbourne Portia. 
Madame Pompadour, Shirley Tiolet, 
and Byburn Lucinda, &o. Stallions: 
Oaponor Matador, by Mathias Al, 
out of Madame Pompadour; Porth- 
rigrht 11433, by Polonius, out of 
Portuna. Mares, younj? stock and 
show horses, by Polonius, Mathias, 
and Eoyal Lanegelt, &c., for sale. 
Apply to E. L. Ambrose, at above 
address. 

OoBTCHAE, John, Wylub-Grben, Bir- 
MIKGHAM. Breeder of high-class 
Shires and Hackneys. Several have 
been successful in the show-ring. 
Colts and Pillies by the leading 
stallions of the day. 

G-eobgbDiokinson,OarkMills,Oark- 
in-Cartmel. Thoroughbreds, Hun¬ 
ters, Harness Horsos, Shires, and 
Clydesdales, all ages, thoroughly 
trained and unbroken. Best York¬ 
shire, Oumborland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire blood. Nearly all prize¬ 
winning stock, 600 pnzes won, includ¬ 
ing London, Boyal Lancashire cham¬ 
pionships, North LonsdolA Oartmel, 
Warrington, Ramsbottom, Southport, 
Windermere,. Ormskirk, and West¬ 
morland County. Prices reasonable. 
Oommuuioations invited. 

MoAhiJSTER, Wm., The Ihvbbnesb 
Hackney STUX),Ii!rvBRNBSS, Breeder 
and Exhibitor of higb-olass Hack¬ 
neys, Winners i)rinoii)al shows, Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, Young stock 
for salo, by leading Siros, 

Eobtnsok Ernest W., Bbooklexch 
Stxh>, Lisoombb, Leighton Buz- 
ZABI>. Haokcnschmldt, Family 6, 
a.S.B. Vol. 20, p. m. The Tower, 
Family «, Vol. 21, p. C26. Irish- 
bred one, two, three, and four-year- 
olds. Brood IVCares, Made and TTn- 
made Hunters for sale. For par¬ 
ticulars apply to Stud 0room, as 
abova 

Ryceoft, W. W., Drake Hili. Stud, 
Bingley, Yorks. Breeder of Pedi¬ 
gree Hackneys and Ponies. Stallions 
and young stock suitable for expoft 
at Stud. London Junior Champions, 
Hopwood King 11804, Admiral Cliguot 
11667, Heaton Performer 11063. Tele¬ 
grams; Ryoroft, DraJe^iU, Bingley. 
Telephone; 332, Bingley. _ 

Smith, Thomas, Bhirlby Stud, Hall 
^REUN, Birmingham. Breeder of 
high-dlasB pedigree Hackneys and 
Hackney Ponies. At Stud, Hackney 
Stallions “Admiral Crichton” and 


directory. 


HORSES— cont i u u^d. 

Hackneys, Roadsters, Hunters, &c. 

“Shirley Viceroy” Pony Stallion 
“Shirley Sir (leorge.” Full particu¬ 
lars on application. Brood Mares. 
Harness Horses, and young stock of 
finest prize-winning strains for Sale. 

Shires. 

Kbnworthy, John W.,OAbTLB Hill, 
Kblsall, CHBfiTBR. Shire Stallions 
for hire or service. Particulars, apply, 
James OlifF, Stud Farm, Kelsal], near 
Chester. 

Muntz, Frederick Ernest, Umber- 
SLADE, Hockley Heath, Warwick¬ 
shire. Shire Horse Stud Stallions, 
Mares, Fillies; prizewinners. Par¬ 
ticulars from Mr. John T. B. Hartley, 
Estate OfS.ee, tJmberslade, Hockley 
Heath, Warwickshire. 

Pearson, E. E., Esq., Brickbndon 
Shi ke Stud. A number of Stallions 
kept for service, or to let on reason¬ 
able terms, and Stallions, Mares, and 
Fillies of the best blood, and in j^ow- 
ing condition, al wajg on sale. Prize¬ 
winners. The Stud Farm can be seen 
by appointment. For terms, nomina¬ 
tions, and full particulars, apply, 
Estate Office, Brickendonbury, Hert¬ 
ford, Herts. Telegrams: Stud,Avenue, 
Hertford. 

Stern, Sib B. D,, Fan Court, Chert- 
SBY, Shire Stud. Stud Horse Mara¬ 
thon IX. 27568. Stallions, Mares, 
Fillies usually for sale. Many prize¬ 
winners. Apply to the Bailiff, Fan 
Court, Chertsey, Surrey. 

Fob, Riding and Ea,mess Ponies. 

Dugdale, Marshall, Llwyn Stud, 
Llanfyllin, Montgomebyshibb. 
Extensive breeder and exporter of 
Welsh Ponies and the old type of 
Welsh Cobs, Patronised by Royalty, 

Fleming, J. Willis, Esq., Stoneham 
Park Stud, Eastleigh, ITants. 
Polo Stallion^: Vectis (a.S.B., vol. 22, 
and P. & vol, 12), by Vern- 

ham out of Fruit Girl by Meddler; 
and Rajah (P, Ac R,P.S.B., vol. 12), by 
Eupertby Rosewater. Th^ Stallions 
have won prizes at the leading shows; 
they both hold Board of Agriculture 
certificates of soundness and are 
good stock getters. Their young stock 
^ve won many prizes. Young Ponies 
occaeionally for sale. Apply, F. E. 
Seymour, at above address. 

^ oSTHSS^^^^e Coombe Polo Pony 
Stud, young stock; also high-class 
Made and unmade Polo and Riding 
Ponies ;dwayB for sale. Many prizes 
won by playing ponies trained at this 
stud. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


OkTHi^ooRfimted. 

Jerseys and Gnemseys. 

(i If ijUNhiJY Uattlk The Olytha Herd 
of Pedigree and prizu-winninfr Guem- 
Heys. ('‘owH, Heil'erfl, and youngr sto^ 
on sale. Inspection invited. Apply, 
0. L. Herbert, CTytha Park, Aberj^^v 
vcnny. 

PiSDKillKK FlEliD PitizE-wiiSTnira 
({u wiiNSEYts, bred from Island strains, 
liulls and Heifers for sale. Mrs. R. C. 
liainbridere, Elfordleiijh, Plympton, 
W. Devon. 

PEOHJUBri Jkuseys from best prize- 
winninn strains. Toung Calves and 
Heifers usually for sale. Ins})eotion 
and correspondence invited. Full 
partioularSjMiss Enderby, Beckinjr- 
tou House, Beckin^rton, Bath. 

Stern, Sir B, D., Fan Court, Chebt- 
SEY, Surrey. Herd of Pedisrree 
Jerhoy Cattle which have passed the 
lubenjulin test. Many prize-winners. 
Bulls, ('owH, and Heilers for sale. 

Shorthorns. 

ATTWATER, J. A., Dry Leaze, Ciren- 
OEBTBR. Herd of 130 Dairy Short¬ 
horns'. Milk records kept, heavy 
milkers with stronjr constitiitions. 
Many of Bates’ pedijirree Bulls and 
Bull Calves (4»ood milk records, both 
sides), alwa;^s on sale. Herd estab- 
lisbea 18JI8. Prizes won Royal and 
County Shows. 

BEA€011AMX>, F. B., Woodborougk 
House, near Bath. Shorthorn 
Outtl(‘. Mishie, Eliza, Princess Royal, 
Ciuderella, and other well-known 
Hlrains. Stock Bnllsinclude Adbolton 
Ruddy Kinff (by the famous £in^ 
Christian of Ihuimark). Inspection 
invited. 

OP AOIiiaUlTURE, HOLMBS 
Oil A I'EIj, Cl! iiHiu RE. Pure-bred Dairy 
ShorfclioruK, Milkini? records kept. 
Bull Calves and Heifers for sale, 
station, Holmes Chapel, L, & H.W., 
i mile. For particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

IIOBBH,Robert W.,A; Sons, KriiMsoott, 
LbohiiAOB, Glos. Herd of 600 
Dairy Shorthorns. Milk records kept. 
XJnwarda of forty champion, first and 
other prizes, won for Inspection and 
Hilkiiipr Trials, at the leading* shows 
since May, 1913, inoludinff three firsts, 
one second and one fourth prize at the 
Royal Show; two fixsts^one second 
ana one third prize at Tring: and 
four seconds, two thirds and one 
fourth prize at the London Dai^ 
Show, Pedigree Bulls and Bun 
Calves always on sale, and generally 
a few good three and four cross Hon- 
pedigree Bull Calves at moderate 
prices, suitable for use in non¬ 
pedigree dairy herds. All Cows in 


CkTSltJ^contimed, 

Shorthorns. 

milk and the Stock Bulls have passed 
the Tuberculin Test. Telegrams: 
Hobbs, Lech] ado. 

Lewis, The Hon. Herbert 0., Hean 
Castle, Saunuebsfoot, Pembroeb- 
SHIRB. Pedigree Shorthorns of the 
Augusta, Beauty, Brawith Bud, Broad- 
hooks Clipper. Lavender, Lady Clara, 
Missie, and Blanche families. Stock 
Bull: Morning Star 109^63, roan. 

Lydnbt Park Herd op Pedigree 
Shorthorns, the property of Charles 
Bathurst, Esq., M.P. Young Bulls 
and Heifers from good milking 
strains (all dark Reds), Apply, J. 
Lauder, Estate Office, Lydney Park, 
Glos. 

Marden Park Shorthorn Herd, the 
uroperty of Sir Walpole Greenwell, 
Bart, Station: Woldingham (with¬ 
in 17 miles of London on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway). 
This splendid Herd of Shorthorns, 
with great adaptability for pro¬ 
ducing flesh, can be viewed any time 
by appointment. The Stock Bulls 
are Marden Dane lOfiliJK and Pride 
of Sittyton 10(XK»r>. The Herd has 
been very successful in theshowyard. 
For further particulars apply, L. G. 
Wrigley, Estate (Slfice, Marden Park, 
Surrey. 

Robinson, J. & H., Ipoed, Lewes, 
Sussex, and Lowpibld Heath. 
Horley, Surrey. Select Herd of 
PetUgree Dairy Shorthorns. Milk 
records kept. Bc^t Bates blood, 
including Acombs, Barringtons, 
Blanches, Darling tons, Foggathorpes, 
Cambridge Roses, Oxfords, Waterloos 
and Wild Eyes Families. Youug Bulls 
for sale, whose dams and also sire’s 
dams are heavy-milking cows with 
well-shaped udders and sound consti¬ 
tutions. Inspection invited. Tele¬ 
grams: Robinson, Iford. Lewes. Tele¬ 
phone: 114 Lewes. 

Sanders, J. W..Qilmorton, Lutter¬ 
worth. Dairy Shorthorns, com¬ 
bining milk with flesh. Winners at 
London Dairy Shew, 1908, and Short¬ 
horn Society B Prizes, Royal Dublin, 
1909 and 1910, Oxford, Royal Counties, 
and Royal, 1910. Oxford, Leicester, 
Northampton and Warwick, 1912 and 
1913. Average milk yield of herd 
for the last six years 7,280 lbs. Young 
Bulls for sale. 

Thornton, Frank H., Kingrthorpb 
Hall, Northampton. Pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorns, Blanches, Butter¬ 
flies, Darlingtons, Rubies, A:c. Winner 
of many prizes, including let prize 
Milking Trials, Royal Show, 1911. 
Daily milk records kei>t. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


OATTIiE— 

Eerrieft and Daztera. 

Hilliard, John, Lake Hotel, Eil- 
L AIENEY. Famous Castle Lough Herd, 
The Champion at the Boyal Show, 
Norwich, 1911, was from this herd 
and many other prize-winners. Pedi¬ 
gree Heifers and Bulls generally on 
sale. Useful choice non-pedigree 
Heifers always on sale at moderate 
prices. 

Eattrat, David M., Qdbtnaszbhy, 
Ballybunion, Co. Ebbby. Largest 
exporter of Dexters and Kerries in 
the Kingdom. Over 800 prizes won by 
Cattle from this herd, including 
Phoenix Cup and Blythwood Bowl. 
Bulls, Cows, and Heifers for sale. 

Waite, T., Highlands, Rbdhill, 
Subbey. Breeder of Kerry Cattle. 
Prizes won at all the principal shows. 
Cows, Heifers, and Young Bulla 
gene^ly for sale. 

Aynhires. 

Wallace, Jambs, Auohenbainzie, 
Thobnhill, N.B. Breeder of Pedi¬ 
gree prize-winning Ayrshire Cattle. 
This herd of old stan&g is bred for 
dairy purposes; beauty and style. 
Young btock by Milk-record Sires. 

Sussex. 

Obcvbs, Jambs, Bbownings Manob, 
Blaokboys, Sussex. Pedigree Herd 
of Sussex Cattle, comprising the best 
blood of this celebrated Beef Oa^le. 
Numerous prizes won at the Royal 
and other Shows. Young Bulls and 
Heifers for sale. Special attention 
given to export orders. Can ship by 
own steamers to Argentine. Adare.^s 
as above, or to Farrar, i^oves & Co., 
Ltd., 147, Leadenhall Street, London. 
Cable Address; Fargrove, London. 

L^, J. WiNSBR, NoBTHIAM, SUSSEX. 
Pure Sussex herd; established 1844. 
Yoimg Bidls for sale. Gfondolier, 
QcofiFrey, Pnnce Oonfidenoe, Lord 
of Drungewick 5th strains blood 
used. Purchasers invited. 

Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn. 

Robinson tc Son, Andebby, Aleobd, 
Linos. Lincoln Red Shormorn Bulls 
for sale, descended from the best herds. 
Beef and Mi l kin g qualities combined. 
Laspection invited. Station: Mumby 
Road, CI-.N. BaHway. 

Herefbrds. 

Riohabd, Oeleton, 
R.S.q., Hebepobdshibb, Pedigree 
Hereford Cattle. One of the oldest 
Her^ extant. Young Bulls and 
Heifers of purest lineage and quality. 


CATTLE— 

Galloways. 

Fox-Bbockbank, Abthitr H., Kiuk- 
SANTON, Cumberland. Herd of 
Pedigree Galloway Cattle, most 
fashionable blood, includini* winners 
of 1st and champion prizes at the 
Highland, Dumtries, Castle Donulas, 
the Boyal, Acc. Cattle always on sale. 
Longhorns. 

Riley, Launoelot, Thu Twehnk, 
NEAB Ledbury. Pedigree Jhills and 
Heifers from prize-winnina and best 
milking strains. Station ; Ashporlon, 
G.W.R. Telegrams ■ “ Tweriie 

Trumpet.” 

Various. 

Bridges, J. H. This old-cbtablished 
herd of the best families can be seen 
at Langshott Home Farm, Horlcy, 
Surrey, and catalogues obtained on 
application to Albert Palling, Lang¬ 
shott, Horley. 

Brown, Thomas, and Son, Maruam 
Hall. Downham Marke'!'. Herd 
established 67 years. P 3 strain pre¬ 
dominates. Many priz(^ won, inclu¬ 
ding twelve Ists, four 2n(lK, one 3r<l, 
two Male Championships, and two 
Reserve Male Championshipb at th(» 
four principal breeding shows 1913, 
two Ists and Breed Cun. Smithfield, 
1912. Daily milk record kept. Stock 
of all ages for sale.—Telegrams: 
Brown, Hall, Marham. 

Oridlan, j, j., Maisemorb I^ark. 
Gloucester. StookBull ‘iflverwise,’* 
Champion R.A.S.K, the lli^hbuids, 
&o., Ate. Awarded Championships 
1907, Smithfield, and Biraunghani 
1910 and 1011, Norwich, 1912. 17 gold 
medals, 33 silver medals, Ml lirst 
prizes. 

Lord EAYLEuarK !>air\ Farms. 
Cows, Heifers, and young Ihills from 
heavy milking Cows, always lor Hnl<‘. 
Records kept for 28 y(*arH, jnHt»(*otion 
invited. Apply G. Strut!,, VVhite- 
landsJWitham, Essex. 

SMITH-BARRY, j. H., KhQ., STOWBIiL 

Park, Pewbby, Wilthuxub, olUm 
has young Bulls and Heifers tor sale. 

Stratton, Richard, The Dufpryw, 
Newport. Large Herd. Milk ana 
flesh combined. Champion Dairy 
Cw“ Model Maid,” sired by aDuifryn 

Thomas, D. a., Llanwbrn, New¬ 
port, Mon. Prize-winning herd 
from Stocktonbury, Hampton Court, 
Court House, Leen, and other leading 
strains. Young Bulls and Heifers by 
Perfection 22450 and Pandorus 23668 
for sale. All eligible for the A.H.R. 
Also pedigree Shremshire Sheep. 
Inspection invited. One hour from 
Herefordt two and a half from 
London. 
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SHIilSP. 

Southdovns. 

CADoaAN, Right Hok. Earl, K.G. 
Southdown Sheep. Pedi^3rree stock. 
This flock has won very many prises 
and silver medals. For particulars 
apply M. Mortimer, Estate Ofifice, 
Oult’ord, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Harden Park Southdowns, the 
property of Sir Walpole Greenwell, 
Bart. Station: Welding ham (within 
17 miles of London, on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway). 
Registered Flock Book No. 77. A 
number of pure-bred Rama and Ewe 
Tegs by p^igree sireb of the best 
blood always for sale. Numerous 
prizes taken in the ^owyard. For 
further jparticularb apply, L. Gt. 
Wrigley, Estate Office, Harden Park, 
Surrey. 

Ozfbrd Downs. 

Hicks-Beach, Hohblb. Michabd, 
M.P., OoLN St. Aldwtnt, Faiepord, 
Oloucbstbrshirb. Pedigree Flock 
Oxford Down Sheep. Prize-winners. 
Rams and Ewes for sale. Particulars 
on application to bailiff. 

Hobbs, Robert W., & Sons, Hblus- 
oott,Lbohladb,GI-ios. Flock of over 
1,000 registered Oxford Downs. 
Numerous prizes won at the prin¬ 
cipal shows. Rams, Ram Lambs, and 
Ewes always on sale. Rams sold 
annually at Oxford, Cirencester, 
Kelso, Edinburg^ Northampton, and 
other fairs. Telegrams: Hobbs, 
Lecblade. 

Thb Royal Prize Farm Floor. 
Pure Oxford Down Sheep, Shearling 
Rams, Earn Lambs, Ewes, and Ewe 
Lambs for sale, Speoiid arrangements 
with foreign buyers. Many prizes at 
RJiAE. and other Shows during 
past W years, including 2 firsts, 2 
seoondiL and i other pnzes, World’s 
Fair, Onioago; and 25 firsts, and 3 
champions at Royal, Bath and West, 
and Roy£l Counties, Ac., the last four 
Applg, Adams & Sons, 

Xtincolu Long-wools. 

Bbocklbbank, Joseph, Oarlton-lb- 
Moobland, Newark. Fure-bred 
Lincoln Iiong-wool Sheep, Flock 10. 
Large numbers are sold for export 
every year. Given satisfaction both 
at home and abroad. Inspection 
invited. Telegrams: Bassingham. 
Station: Navenbv. 

Hoyles, George, Skidbt iMtaoR, 
NEAR Khll. Pure Lincoln Long- 
wool Sheep. *4);!^ae type, sound 
constitutions, lustre^, long wool. 
Give satisfaction at hota^andabroad. 


directory. 


SEEtEP-^tmtinued, 

Lincoln Long-wools. 

Sires used this year : Riby Pointon 
Prince 10JI26, Riby Gordon 9713, Barff 
Mere Skidby 12176, Laughton Robin 
Skidby 12380^ Skidby Laughton 4th 
12530. Foreign and home buyers 
invited to inspect flock. Rama and 
Ewes exported to Buenos Ayres, 
Mexico, Russia 

Hampifiiire Downs. 

JxTDD, Edward Thomas, Oooum, 
Sutton Scotnby, Hants. Pedigree 
Hampshire Downs. Noted for great 
size, quality, and hardiness of con¬ 
stitution. Smeotions always for sale. 

Kent or Bonmey Marsh. 

Dunster, B. B., Monypenny House, 
East Guldepord, Rye. Established 
over sixty years. Breeder of pure 
Romney Marsh Sheep, Flock No. 161. 
Noted for good flesh and wool, com¬ 
bined with sound constitution. 
Annual sale of Ram Tegs at Rye 
since 1873. Choice Ewes for sale. 

Finn, Arthur, Wbstbrokb, Lydd, 
Kent. Flock established 1770. In¬ 
spection inyited of 2,000 registered 
Ewes and Rams grazed only on 
Romney Marsh. Highest references 
to puj^asers in South Amerioa, 
New Zealand, and at home. Seleo- 
tions always for sale. 

N E A M E, Frederick Maoknade, 
FAVERSHAM,KBNT,HSGLA2n>. Rcgia- 
teredFlockNo.5. Successful exhibitor 
since 1870, winning 8 specials, 53 first, 
64 second 34 tlflrd prizes at the 
leading shows during the last twOlye 
y^rs, including championship in 
First Flock Competition Kent or 
Romney Marsh Sheepbreeders’ As¬ 
sociation, 1912. Quality and eyenness 
of fleece a speciality. 

Eyeland. 

Rybland Sheep. Pedigree and prize¬ 
winners at yarious shows. Royal 
Worcester. Abergavenny, and others. 
Rams and young stock always on 
sale. Inspection invited. Apply, 
0, L. Herbert, Olytha Park, Aber- 
gavenny. 

Blaek-&ced. 

Stenhouse Blacefaced Sheep. 
Flock bred from pnze rams, and no 
expense spared to secure the best rams 
sold in Scotland. Ewes reared on 
sound, high land, 1.000 feet, and stock 
guaranteed suitable for any climate. 
Inspection invited. D. M. MacRae of 
Stenhouse, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
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PIGS. 

Berkshires. 

BeJIBENS^Ca PTAIN, SWXNT0N<^HAN({K, 

Malton, YoBKMinBE. Puro-bred 
Borkhhiro Boarb and (lilts iihually for 
sale, bred fr(»m ])ri74e-wiuuorB and 
mo&t noted blood. Apply, Bailiff. 
Home* Farm. 

(’OUPOBATION OKKEADENO, WHITLRY, 
Select Herd Pedigree Berkbhires. 
350 bead. Best prize-winning" strains 
only. Size, type, quality, and hardy 
ooiibtitutions unsurpassed. Kot forced 
for sale or show. Young Boars and 
Sows, suitable for export or home 
breeders. Reasonable prices. T. 
Chettle, Whitley, Reading, Berk¬ 
shire. 

STIMPSON, (ilEOKOE, “ MOORCBOPT,” 
PARLEIOH COMMOir, Whytelbafe. 
Surrey. Telegraphic Address : 
“ Stimpso^ Warlingham.’^ Railway 
Station: Upper Warlingrham, L. B. k 
S. C. R. Breezier Berkshire Boars and 
Sows. Best blood only kept. Several 
unrelated strains. 

Large Blacks. 

Bainbridge, Mbs., Elfordlbi^ii, 
PuYMPTON. Foundation from Corn- 
wood Herd. Boars and Gilts from 
choice winning blood on sale. Apply, 
Bailiff. Home Faim. 

Heathcot Herd (Late Gooba- 
MBAVY) Pedigree Large Black 
Pigs. Prizes won at leading shows; 
also second, third, fourth, firth prizes 
young Boar class, Devon County 
vShow, 11)12; beconrl, pairs of Gilts. 
Boars and Gilts for sale, Oscar 
Muntz, Heathcot, Yelverton, South 
Devon. 

Robinsok, d. & II., Ii^UED, Lewes. 
Oldest registered Herd of Large 
Black Pigs in Houth-Ea4^tern Counties. 
Hgs sent on approval to members of 
R.A.S.E. H hours from London. 

Tamworths. 

Db Hamel, Egbert, Middlbtok 
Hall, Tamwobth. Pedigree Bed 
Tamworth Pigs, Boars, Gilts, and 
In-pig Sows, bred from prize winners 
at Royal and County^ Shows. Prices 
moderate. Full particulars on appli¬ 
cation. 

iBBOTfeiOK', Robert, Knowld, Wae- 
wtCKbHiRB. England. Breeder and 
exporter. Pedigree Tamworth Bed 
Pigs with size, quality and constitu¬ 
tion. This herd has won oups, medals 
and special prizes at all the leading 
shows for the past twenty-five years. 
Pigs of all ages for sale at moderate 
prices, 

Mitchell, W. H., Elmdbne, Kenil¬ 
worth. Tamworth pigs. Herd estab¬ 
lished thirty years. Iroent breeding 
stock, Boyal winners. Prices on appli¬ 
cation. 


PIGS (Hintin ml. 

Tomworths. 

OSMASTOM JVlANOK UmR1> OK I’AM* 
WORTH (PKDIGKHK Hhp) !»!<{«. 
Young Boars and Gilts from this 
herd for sale; out of prize winnerK. 
iaiply, Estate Ollice, Osmastou 
Manor, Derby. 

Yorkshires. 

Green ALL, Sir (iIlreut, IUut.. 
Walton Hall, Warrington. Pnn*- 
bred Pedigiw Larm* Wliito York¬ 
shires, all bred Irm* to typo and 
entered or eligibU* for otil.r> in the 
Herd Book. A choico «eb‘(‘tion (d‘ 
yoimg Boars and Sows on stiilo. b’or 
narticulars, apply to W. llaiiibnMgo, 
Walton Estate Office, near Warring¬ 
ton; or to Richmond l)a>beil, 
Manager, Tho Pigiieri<‘s, Higlu'r 
Walton, near Warrington, 
HoLLiNGWoitTii, John Kkoht, Wks- 
ton-on-Trknt, Dhrhy.—B re»‘di‘r id' 
Large White Pigs, Young Boars aial 
Gilts on Sale. Large winnf‘rH t rat'ed 
to this herd. Station; Westtm-on- 
Trent, Midland Eailway. 

Hughes, Alfred, I^aokwood 
Grange, Knowle, near Birming¬ 
ham. Select h(*r<l of Pedigr<»<* Larg(‘ 
White Yorkshires, hnnl from prizt*- 
winners. Pigs of various ag<*rt for 
sale at moderate pricos. 

Jerome, Mrs., Bilton Hall, York. 
Pedigree Middle White Pigs, prize¬ 
winners. Boars and G i 1 ts for sal i*. 
Mitcheson, Harry, Bent lev, Nr. 
Athbrbtone, Pedigree Largo Wbiti* 
Yorkshire Pigs, Boars and Gilts 
always on sale at farmers' pri(«*H, 
>Station: Atherstono, L. and H.VV.B. 
^Telegrams: Mitdieson, BaxU‘rlo.Y. 
PEDKUtEB Large White Yorksh ire 
P iQR, Boars and Sows for sale, de- 
wmded from best herds. W, Mitchell, 
The Vale, Kirby-Bwlou, Tr(»wws 
Norwich. 

White, Alfred W., '‘UnRiEG(»M," 
Spalding. Breeder of I>edigree 
Large White Pigs. Young Rt<u 5 k 
from great prize-winners always for 
sale. Inspection invited. 

LincolnalurB Ourly-eoated, 
Chabnwoqd Herd of Lincolnshirk 
OUELY-COATED PbDI( 4REE Pum, all 
relat^ tomy 1913 1st priswi winners. 
Grand lot of Boars and Sows, All 
a^es. Modei^teprices, BplendiMtes- 
timomm G. Simpson, Lowdhani, 
Notts.. England. 

Middle Whites. 

S^VATioN Armv Land Colonv- 
Pedigree Herd of Middle WAOje Pigs, 
moluding 1st Pi^v roung Boar at 
Boyal Show. Boars and Gilts 
for sale aV:fsonable prices. Inspec¬ 
tion (-''iteii. The most carofuJ 
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PIGS -continual. 

Middle Whites. 

w‘lt*cjl»i()n will bo niado lor oustoinoi*s 
at a ilifttsiiioo who are luitiblo t<» make 
a porhonal iusi)(‘(.‘tiou. Ai)|)ly : The 
G ov<‘rnor, f/tiial arid Iiiduhtrial (Jolouy, 
Iladloijih. ISpsox. 

STAPiiEFOJtn Park Herd of Middle 
White Pigs. A few Gilts and 
Jioarp for sale. Apply 0. R. Harvey* 
Wyinondham, Oakham. 

Various. 

Riley, Launci<3dot, The Twbrne 
rjEimHHY, JTERRF{)ltDHDIRE. Pedi- 
iiroo Boai’P and Gilts from prizo- 
winuers. Boar in nse, first prize 
Royal Show. Export commissions 
executed. Station: Aaln)orton,G.W.R. 
Teleprams: ‘'Twerne Trumpet.'’ 

POTHiTET. 

Various. 

Kntwiktlb, J. F., The EirBjCalder 
0 uoV E, ^ ear W akef r eld. Twenty 
years judfre at all principal shows, 
and exporter to all parts of the world, 
has always hijihest quality Bantams 
in all varieties for sale. All other 
classes of Poultry or Pipreons pur¬ 
chased and ex]>orted on commission. 
Breedinir stock reasonable. in 
season. Bantams for children's peth 
from r>/- each. 

Major, Arthur C., Dittok, Langley, 
Bucks. Breeder and Exhibitor of 
Bark, Silver-Grey, and Cuckoo Bork- 
inffs 30 years. Winner 30Z, Poultry 
Club Trophy, also eiirht 30/. Champion 
Cups at Crystal Palace, Birminji- 
ham, Bairy, Liverpool, and over 1,000 
other cups, trophies, and jirizes. 
N.B. -Birds sinmlied to His M^ajesty 
Kiiijii Edward vlt., and exported to all 
larts of the world. Prices moderate, 
teh, Is. ouch, 

MISOBIiLAlirEOUS. 

Bradwell & Sons, John H., Auc¬ 
tion bbrs, Estate Agents, Land 
Surveyors, and Tenant Right 
Valuers, Thueland Street, Not¬ 
tingham, Southwell, AND Mans¬ 
field. Weekly cattle markets at 
Nottinprham and Mansfield. Fort- 
nis'htly Horse Sales at the Midland 
Counties Horae Repository, Notting¬ 
ham. Commissions execuM. Tele- 
mphio address: Agricola, Notting¬ 
ham. 

Buckley, Wilfred. Moundsmere 
Manor, Basingstoke. Breeder of 
Royal Champion, 1913, Ac., Ac. 

Bbrenham, Miss, School of Rural 
and Domestic Economy. Ipswich. 
450 acres. Pedigree British HoJsteins. 
Southdown flock, well-bred Goats, 
Many pure varieties. Poultry,Turkeys, 
Bucks. Geese. Particulars on appli¬ 
cation. 


DHlECTOliY. 


lUSOELIAHEOUS-«)»/;»Krt/. 

Bnmj: \ni) Eastern Counties.-- 
Auriciiltural E^itatcb, Residences, and 
Fnnns for Sale and to Let. Printed 
Repihtt'r forwarded yratis on applica¬ 
tion. Particulars inserted free of 
charue. A good me<lium for ac(pur- 
ing or disi)OBing ot Properties in 
Essex and surrounding counties. 
BALiiS A Balls, Established IBhJ. 
Land Aiients, Surveyors, Auctioneers. 
Tenant Riuht and Property Valuers, 
Fire, and Hail Assessors, Tithe Agents. 
Special attention uiven to the Manage¬ 
ment of Bstat<‘s and Reports made. 
Castle Hedingham. ’Phone No 2: 
Braintree, ’Phone No. 1(X Essex and 
Haverhill, and Sudbury. Suffolk. 

George, Isaac, J.P., Manor House, 
Llanvihangel, Gobion, Aber¬ 
gavenny. Shire bred Stallion*?, 
Mares, Fillies; Hei’eford Bulh,and 
Cows j all entered in Stud and Herd 
Book; several prize-winners from 
best strains. Penpergwm Station. 

IIuxTABLE, John L., Overton. 
Bishop’s Tawtiin, Barnstaple, 
Devon Cattle and Devon Long- 
woolled Sheep. Winner of Champion 
Prize for Bull« at the Awociation 
Show and sale at Exeter, I {112. Twice 
Champion ffir Devon Long-woolled 
Sheep at Devon County Shows for all 
Breeds, and numerous other prizes 

J AMF^ ORAfG, Ltd., Auctioneers and 
Live Stock Salemen, Ayr. All 
Class of Scotch Breeds of Feeding and 
Dairy Cattle. Fat and Store Sheep 
and Lambs supplied on Commission, 
Orders carefully executed. Numbers 
sold in 1!)I2.-35,S22 Cattle, mm 
Sheep and Lambs, l,H77 Horses. List 
of Special Spring and Autumn Sales 
can be had on application. Sijeoial 
Railway Rates for lots of 2(JU and 
upwaras. 

Lincolnshire Stock Auctioneers 
AND Agents. Dickinson, Riggall 
and Davy, Agricultural Auctioneers, 
Valuers,and EstateAgents. Speciality, 
Lincoln Red Shorthorns, and Long- 
Wool Sheep. Markets, and sales. 
Offices; Louth,Grimsby,andBrigg. 

Lloyd & Sons, Frank, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, North Wales Horse 
Repository, Wrexham and Cheshire 
Horse Repository, Crewe. Cattle 
Markets; WrexHm, Crewe, Whit¬ 
church, Ellesmere, Malpas, St. Asaph. 
Congleton, Abergele, and Caerwys. 
Property, furniture, and other salre. 
Valuations of all descriptions. Head 
Offices; Wrexham ami Crewe. 
Branches: Whitohurch f Salop), 

Ellesmere (Salop), and Abergele. 

Morey & Sons, William, Auction- 
B BRs, Valuers and Estate Ag ents, 
West Street, Bridfort, and at 
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UISGSLLANEOITS— continued* 
BEAMiNbTER, Bobset. Sales, Hotel, 
Tenant Eight, Probate, and other 
Valuations conducted in any part of 
the country. Market Sales held every 
Wednesday at Bridport; Beaminster 
periodically. 

Philipp, John William, Hbybeidoe, 
Than, Stoke-on-Tbbnt. North 
Stafford Railway. Shire Horses and 
Shorthorn Cattle. Telegrams: Tean. 

Rosehaugh, Ross-shibb. Famous 
herds of Shorthorn and Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle; select studs of Clydes¬ 
dale Horses, and Highland and 
Shetland Ponies. All of ffrst-closs 
breeding. Particulars from Gilbert 
E. McGarra, Rosehaugh, Avoch, 
Ross-shire. 

Wallet, William, Live Stock 
Agent, Oastle-Dotjolas, N.B., sup¬ 
plies on moderate commission all 


MISOELLANEOUS-w//^/ww/'<f. 
classes of Scotch Cattle and Bhoop. 
Large consignments of pure-bred 

year for establishing herds, and also 
for crossing with white bulls. 
WaTBBS Ac RaWLBNCB, AUCTIONBBRb 
AND Valubbs, SALiSBtTBY. Office 
of Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Asbociation. Secretary and Treasurer: 
James E. Rawlence. Assistant Sec¬ 
retary : John Mounttord. 
WOEOKSTEBSUIBE, STAFPORDaillBE, 
AND ShBOPRHIRE.—ChAS. J OSKLAND, 
F.S.I., k H. Nook, Auctioneers, Ljmd 
Agents, and Valuers. Fortnightly 
Stock Sales: Kidderminster. Weekly 
Stock Sales; Wolverhampton. Great 
Annual Sheep Sale .* Kidderminster, 
September. Spring an<l Autumn Sales 
of store cattle and sheep. Offices: 
Kidderminster and Wolverhampton. 


W FOR PARTICULARS IN 
REGARD TO ADVERTISING 


IN THE 


Royal Agricultural Society of England 


CHREWSBURY 

Ohow catalogue 

AND THE NEXT 
EDITION OF THE 


ANNUAL JOURNAL 


APPLY TO THE SOLE AGENT: 


WALTER HILL, "'SSw™ 
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conditions Boars and Gilts of the best breeding and qnaJity at most 

S. H. HART« Hammond% Checkendon, Reading, 


THE WESTBROKE FLOCK (Registered No. 18) 

of Pure Bred Romney Marsh Sheep. 

The property of ARTHUR FINN, Breeder and Exporter, 

W£SS>X<33ROR£2, Z-YRR, KRRO?, 


THI WESTBROKE FLra estobbsbed for more than 140 yeais maintains the highest reputation 
Honours gained in 1912^ First of this breed for Wool at the B A 6 B Sbosr In tin reosnl 
Ewe Roek CmstMen of tHe^As^stieu the I.STB Westbreke Ewes oMamsB ths First Prize Hi tlis 
Huge Flook Wstt, end Rsserve for the ChaihiriM for the Best Rook. A larger numhtr of stud 
hheep ovportrd than from any existing dock of thib breed 
Inspection invited of 2000 registered shesp grazing on the Mardi 
EWES and RAMS are at alt times for Sale. 

UUgrans--* AKVKDnPurNVLYDD lelepliooe-Ko ^Lydd L3rddi878mne»fromX.(mdon{SB Rutmiy) 
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PEDIGREE DAIRY SHORTHORNS 


The Property of J ELLIS POTTER. Esq, 

MOOR HALL, AUGHTON, ORMSKIRK. 



SALMON’S HEIR 110079. 

Sire, Salmon's Champion 103800* 1st Royal Dublin, 1909. Dam, Darlington Cranford 
21 St. 1 St and Champion Royal Society, Liverpool, 1910. 



LADY CLARA. 


Wmner of Farsi Priae In Inspeeton au, Lonclm Daily Show, 1613. 

'J’HIS Select Herd consists principally of the Best Bates Tribe., and includes represen- 
tatnres of the Darlrngton. Duchess, Waterloo, Oxford, Barrington, and Wild 
Eyes famUies Daily milk records kept. Young Bulls from heavy milkers on Sale. 

PEDIGREE LARGE WHITE YORKSHIRE PIGS 
of tho Bast sfrain*. Boars anil Bilta an Sals at Rononabla Prieas. 
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The Hanwern Herd of Hereford Cattle 

mi iROPim 01 


D. A. THOMAS, Esq., Llanwern, Newport, Mon 



PIZARRO 2d280 

I list Piizd m 1 wo Yc \r Old Class m Ecrcfoxd Herd Book Society s April Show, I 



COLUMBUS (Yol No 44) 

Champion m Heretord Herd Book Sot lety s March Sho>^ MS 
Largest Pedigree Hereford Herd of Cattle in the United Kingdom. 
WINNER OF LARQE NUMBER OF PRIZEB IN 191S AT THE LEADING BHOWS 

One Hundred Breeding: Cows. 

Anyone \isitinn the Xilanwem Herd is enabled to inspect at the same time the number 
ot animals comprised m three aver ige si/ed Herds 


One hotti fiom Hereford two tmd a half hours troni Iiondon 
Lhmwem tan bo visited by any buyer on his way fiom London or Southampton to 

Hereford 
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THE KELMSCOn DAIRY SHORTHORN HERD, OXFORD DOWN 
FLOCK, AND STUD OF SHIRE HORSES. Kdlmscoul^BChfaSf SffucoaftrsStn 


TIud of 500 Duo Sli ttl otus Mill kipt IIpwu 1' 

leuiiafa Shows for Inspection uid in MiILior Inals incIiliiK t. 

Show Britt ■»! Iwo I irsts ont tstc nd ui I on Jhud t liiim in 11 «u '•<.v .««« ^ 

Show Cows in Mill and the Hticl Bulls hatt pist 1 Hie ialirtahn tibt Bulls and Bull < uttH uu Uh on ■siu 

THREE YOUNG STOCK BULLS. 


LI Id I 10 f hull 11 111 utd llifi 111/1 s Will du iiif unI ii till 
^hi t lirann «nd on. I Mithlii/i itth Itoul 

s in 11 nr Set mds i iid J a > 1 hii il j i l/i s a 11 hi I oiidon 1) Ufj 



Kelmscott Jug^er 
WoolirstPiizeBo al Show, Bristol, 1913 
Sire 'liickfit(r4th bred from 1000 galloQ 
Dams on both sides Dam Hawthorn 7th 
a 1,000 gailm Cow tharapion in Diirj 
riasses at the Bojal hhow, ISfoiwioU uil. 


Ciianford Wild Eyes liUl& 
Sire rumim 10tl44 Dim, Melody, who 
gave IM g Ulona ol Millc in i loa ana won 
hirst MUkiiig lihds at buUi the Itojral 
and the Donaou Dain >w also Second 
Inbpcction at Lon^ Datn 'show in 190S 
Dam,Wild Lyobilgbtsth bv Sir Baniiik 
ton 5th 76041 Wild Eyebright iih bavo 
II093 lbs ol Milk: from Apt il Altlu 1910^ to 
January Slat 19U 


Daliiy Prinoe. 

Sire IhsnliH PiIciUah PtUKi 10935s. 
Dam. Dalrv MiidM He lie gave OOlolhr-t 
ol MUk a ith hoi liistC alf Hire,lTtsaUnas '> 
riioiUss Prime fiontAmimit tTiaolliKi, 
a great 1 rlAc Winnoi who gave saw tbi 
QJ! Millein&siai bj unun if Mi Adianii 
iioyal (Uiamiiion Oatr} Dow Priuleu 
Vt lime Hi 


SIX HOME-BRED PRIZE-WINNERS AT LEADING^-SHOWS(. IN 1913. 



Rose UtiL 

Rlie, Iroitui SOtli 90855 Dam, Bose .iOlh 
She ga'ii 9,198i lbs ol Milk la 818 divs 
with her Qnt (alf Won Second Prize 
ill Milking Itlals at the Doudon Dairy 
Show, ifiia 


Bertha m 

Siro Wcstein Duke 80988 Dam, Bertlia 
7th by Xrolan 78777 «avo ll,Q87tlbs of 
Milk with her test OalC, from Miur litli, 
l9U,toAprU6th 1913 WouSteondPilsii 
Inspe tion at the Igmdon Zhdry show, 
1918 


Doloe 7th* 


Rite Vllliigi tat 95 48 Daut, I)uloe8tlt 
M on iHt prise in I'e dlgi 11 1 miryHhorthwn 
OWOliHl TllagHllOW, 1913 (4a5«ISNt 
Urn of MtlkwUh her last ooif, froiuMiy 
aist.wstoMay mu,m» 



Spotless 81st (2 yrs, 9 xnths) Helpmate 11th. Solo BOth* 


Sire ViUago Swell sth 97500 Dam, Spot¬ 
less 80th Won Second In Milking Tnale 
and Third Inspection at the London 
Dairy Show, and First Prue at Tnng 
Show, 1913 


Sire,]^nWaierion 9i»o Dam, Help- 
mte 4]^ W<m prizes l»i5t 1st Jtoyal 
Show, Bristol (dafiy cow sny breed) 1st 
^ropshlre ana West Midland Show 1st 
^AWlolMhlro Show She gave 8 7841 IbS 

ber Mth, J9W, to December Utih, iWi 


Rire, iced WaterlQQ 8th MCM Dam,S(|^ 
mi Sim gave io,4li| lbs MUk with hw 
lutt Calf from May iftli, 1011^ to AsrU 
191 h ion Wou First Prl/e Horeflwd* 
shiie and Won ewtershho Slmtr, ISIS 


OXPCwp OPWll. I'LOCKj-ASlarge flock olFwes is kew Shearling Itattis, 11 aw L»imb»«id Ewe 8 have been ittloflU- 
flflly Shown at leading allows lor many yean Kama Bam Lambs, and Ewt v sIWh o» 

KiiMmO'lX, SHlRjB HOR9K8,>«oand active Colts and FlUlea of aU agi S on sole Cbiof Stud 

ft® m 1008 lorAWa SJw, «W»U Menost 

tikiiRidoa at tihe Xiondon Shire Horse show) D^ Blythwcod aneldef Bose (champlim »aro at tUa Bosil Shot 
fuffs^^etoii ihvittMi. Stwiion i KKLW8O0rt| « T«l«tfwsim» i H^blsti UohliMM* 

























ADVERTISEMENTS. 4S 


THE HAWDDGAR WELSH 

. The IW Of MISS .B. 0- ^■: , , . 
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VnVJiBTlbLMENTh 



THE ELFORDLEIGH GUERNSEY HERD, 

The ppopopty of Wli*s. R. C. BAINBRID<aE» 

ELFORDLEIGH PLYMPTON S DEVON 



Guernsey Bull Raymond’s Joe. 


Tiist PriA it the Devon ( otmty fehow ttt H'sinouth, Sttond nt th* R»th uicl Wtst >inl 
no ■Ro'v ilCountiesthi^u mdilxst il the Noivvith Iloyil Show I*)ll ( ihid 
m 1910 size B lyznond ot Tlic Biool IV dim Bon I soon IX , hztd hy Mi T L ( isld 
Qiuinsey, tliopioptih ol Mr'* B C Bftmhrids*, BlloidkiLiJ Plympton 


The Stowell ParR Jersey Herd 

The Property of J. H. SMITH BARRY* Bsq** Stowell Park* Pewsey, Wilts. 



MALMSEY. 

Bitd di Stowell By Q »y Boy 7 >iU, d M lUoir \ Tth 
by Beininder s Invention 7011 
MALMSEY WON IN 1913- 
1st and Gold Medal and 1st Milhisn at TunbnUia 
Wells 2nd ittd Gold Medal at Trlng, 2ml and 
Silvex Medal, and 1st MtlkmK at the London Dairy 
Show 


MARIONETTE 

Bn d at Stow ell By <lav Bov T'iJO, d Mangold fay 
Sportive 7(H7 

MARIONETTE WON IN 1913 

let Br1/eznIlomo*bn<U'lahH Blythwood Ikiwl,!*** 
and Gold Medalm Butti i reslK and ^id Mtlkliur 
atBt S Windsoi Jndnnd Sdvoi Medal BWtT, 
Truzo 2ud and Silver Medal lond l^d Milking 
BAS K ,Bristol iKt and Hdver Modal, Ist MlUtini 
at Timy 


The herd has won in I918t Four Sold* Five Silver* and Two Bronse Medals in the Butter Tests; Four 
First and Four Seoond MllkinS Prizes; besides Honors and Prizes,in the Ihspeotlon Classes* 

Wr OFTEN YOUNG BULLS AND HEHTOS FOR SALE. 














ADVLRTiSJfiMLNTs 
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OTHES cooukse: Por<o pony stxxo. 

Jli J*iop(.ity of DtlMlAk kl LM, Ibi, Uoonkbi hiimsiou on Xlun s 



//(/ IHJ }Mhn POLO BROOD MARE SUREPOOT 

\M)mor<>f hmUt (Itaini luiiHtnii I ondoii Polo Poiu lust,lIuiluhUain &c 

JJm siu 1 Jiab w n niaii} l iu(h and M<(lalH tw 1 layiuh Po»uh ai uit 4 )h wy M:adt and Uaimdi. 
PomcKalwijsHot sale lf)i thtStHd tf^plvi Ih 0} fr 



LAMBLIN DRENCH. LAMTAB TABLETS. 

ib< most important ind effictual cuuh e\ei introduced 
FOR TAPEWORM, HUSK AHD SCOUR IN LAMBS, 
SHEEP AND CALVES. IT ACTS LIKE MAOIC. 

nrli Inr uw Ko wonWt t fUi u tny and ^ >i nlarit) ru iiantt t d by uu 
iinpi itam ittit dita who n ioinini nd i( far and ni^ai ily a aanipte ordf i 
IT will giM i u Uu utiukwt Hat iHfat tton JIniiidt t dn of gallons sold amiualU 

Untljln 8/6 per tolloa; 3 far 22/6. Umtabi, 1/6 per 200. by post, 1/8. 
UnRHlaMt} - 

FROSr, AGmCULTUItAI. CHBMIST, MONMOUTH 


SALES BY AUCTION FOR 1914, 

MESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & CHINNOCKS 

(Oobtnhom Tt w^on, HithiU'dsoii, and Oo and Ohinnock Olaik and Ohmnuck) btK to 
innoumc that their HAIES ior 1914 ot BSTArEb Investments Town Suburban and 
(joimtiv ITouhcr BusiacKsIbxmihea Budding Land Ground Bents Advowsom Bevermons 
SloekH Shim h and othei Broptrtlea will be held at the Auction hlait, rokenbouse Yard 
near the Bunk oi England, m the Oity of London je foUowh 


Tomdav March io 
1 lUrtd^, March JM 
faerday April? 
Iiiuday, April 
Tiueda} A pi 11 At 
ImsflftT Mays 
Xuciiday May hi 
TiHsday May,e 


Tuesday Juno a 
rutsday June 16 
Tuesday Junei) 
itusdny JimoM) 
Tuesday, jQiji " 
Tuisday tiiU li 
Tuesday JulvAi 


xucsthy Jut} a 
lueada} Ociobcrn 
TiKHday Ottobir.i 
Jutsdity Octobfr..? 
iiuHday.Noccmbtr JO 
lue^Hldy, N )Y4 mbu ^4 
Tutaduy, Peoembtrl 


By niangemcnt Auctions m Town or Countiv cm alhO be h<ld on other diys 
Missis Dolunhim Towbou and Ohinnocks undtitake Sales and Viluatione tor Probate 
ind othu PuipOHts oi Tuiaiture, Pictures Fnmmg Stock Timbir etc 
A list ih publiMbod monthly oi Buslncb^ Premwea Offli ew and Budding Silts A Bcgihti r 
IS dso kipt of UsthtiH Town and Coiintiy Bi^idences Hunting ipd shooting 0^^ 

111(1 Invisbmonts Full PaituulaiH on apphcdlon to Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEYvSON, & 
CHINNOCKS, No. 80. Cheapside, E C., and 11, Waterloo-plaoe, S.W. 

1 illplunu,fill)und'IMBmk und(C'd iHiimd 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now awarded 
30 GOLD G SILVER MEDALS. 

Lvcry Crennine "FOUR OAKS" 
Machine bean our Regibttred 
Tnd< Mirk 



Bewnre of interior imitationa 
which, though poshibly cluuper, 
me woithloRK uid coRtly in the 
<11(1 

The "FOUR OAKS'* muhimg 
are n Imble 


The “FOUR OAKS” 


RELIABLE GOLD MEDAL 


Spraying & Limewashing Machines. 



Awarded PREMIER Hoaoors at all the 
leading Shows. 

Latest Successes t Two Gold and Two Silver 
Medals, Hexham Great Fruit Congress, Oct. 1910. 

Between two and three hundred 
square feet of surface can be 
—limewashed in five minutes.— 

These Machines are suitable for 

Spraying and Limewashing 

of every description. 


Invttluablo not 
only for 
Limewashing 
Smldings, but 

Oattle and Sheep 
^ Fly, Flint 
Troos for Insect 
I’estb, 

Sac 


Save 
their 
<‘ 08 t In 
one 
week, 
and do 
the 
work 
better. 


Tha **royal** Pattern. £3 13 0 


No Farmer, Cowkeaper, Dairy- 
maa, &c., can afford to bo without 
cue of these machines. 

The "FOUR OAKS ” machines 

ensures penetration of the fluid 
^all the m^tfte cracks and 
crevicos where disease and pests 
breed, and which cannot be 
reached by a brush. 



CTa&g" w h,t.w«rtu.g, 

ms .y MunufaeturBr*: 

The FOUR OAKS Spraying Machine Co., 

Spr^yhig Specialist, Ho. 44, 8BTT0M COLDFIELP, BIRMINGHAM. 

_ Complote Catalotfues free on apuUeatlAn. 







Report on the Trials of Suction Qas Plants 

C VlUllD OUI Bi mi 

Royal Agricultural Society of England at the 
Derby Show of 1906, 

By Oapt H RIALL SANKEY, RE (Ret.), MInstC.E. 
With Stomty^fiie lUugiratiom Price One Shilling. 

PLANS OF FARM BUILDINGS. 

Report by the Judges of the Competition 

OARIlirD OTJT BY THE 

Royal Agricultural Society of England in connection 
with the Newcastle Show of 1908, 

Wim IlVPBOWCTIONh 01 mn PBIZE OTS/G-yS’ SPX!C2FX0iTIQN& u 

Price 5 S.; To Members, 6d. 

Report by the Judges on the Trials of 
Agricultural Motors 

OABBIBD 017T BY TBE 

Royal Agricultural Society of England at Baldoch, 
Hertfordshire* in August, 1910. 

With Tllmtratums Price as. 6d.; To Members, is. 

Report by the Judges on the Competition 
of Plans of House 
and Buildings for Small Holdings 

OABIUEP OUT BY THB 

Royal Agricultural Society of England in connection with 
the Norwich Show, 1911, 

WITM MSPSOJOUCTXOm OP TSJS PMXZS X>JBSX0NS 8PM0XFX0ATI0N8, 

Price One Shilling. 


Report on the Trials of Milking 
Machines, 1913. 

7 «}<» XUuittdtiom 


Price One Shilling. 








PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 

OF TlfB 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


Memters of the Society are entitled: 

To Freo Aduiission to the Shows of the Socit‘t\. 

To reduced Railway Fare on travolliiijj to I ho SJiow. 

To Free Admission to tho Grand Stand at Horso Rini* (if 
room). 

To Fi'ee Admission to the Arboriciiltuml Exhibition. 

Use of Members’ Pavilion in Showyard, comprisin^Ji Writing 
Room, (loak Room, ike. 

To exhibit Live Stock, &e., and Implements at re<lueed rat(‘h. 

To receive a free copy of the Society’s Journal 

To have use of Library, Reading, and Writing Room at U) 
Bedford Square, London, W.O. 

To have Manures and Feeding Stuffs analystni at reilucsed 
fees. 

I’o liave S(*eds tested at reduced foes. 

To liave Insect P<*sls and Disc^ases aflVeting Kami <h'0[)H 
inqnir(‘(I into. 

To eoiisnlt (he Professors at tho Royal Vi^terinary (’olh^gi^ iii 
low nit(*s ami to have animals admitted to tlu^ (lollego 
Infirmary on tho same h^rms as Hul)S«rib(*rB to (lie 
College. 

To attend and vote at (hm(‘Kil Meidings of th<* Society, 

To vote for Blectiou of Members of Council. 


10 BKDrOllD Kouakb, 

Lonoon, W.C 


THOMAS MoROW, 

Sbohktauy. 



ADTERTISEMENTS. 


Useo Ml OVER THE 



' CAUTION DonTFoMef "STEPHEN” 

"SAFE&SURE’’'>— 

VMNmS miMITIES 

GENERAL ^VEna/NARY/mRUMENTS 
^ANIMALREMEDIES \ fOR General (/se. ^ 



SANTOVIN, 

Awarded World's Fair Gold Medal and Diploma. 

'I he "world-famed Remedy for Sheep nnd Lambs. A Sure Cure and Preventive for Parasitic Diseases 
Tapeworms* Husk or Hoose, and Round Worms* Fevers. Scour, and Debility in Sheep 
and Lambs. Should always be ^iven at weanini* time or in summer ns a preventive of disease in 
autumn and winter. Exhibitois and Breeders find it an invaluable help for “bringing on” their 
sale and show sheep and rams. For aulunni and winter use SANTOVIN, strong. (Green label.) 
Guaranteed to contain purely vegetable ingredients and free from arsenic and all mineral 


poisons. 

5/- per Can (30 to 40 Doses); Gallon Cans (904211 Doses)* 13/0 and 
I Gallon (180-240 Doses for Lambs), 2S/> each, carriase vr postage free. 

SHEEP BOOK. “ Health for Sheep.” 3 2^pages. inustrated, with useful information, 


SANTOFORM, 

Unequalled as a general antiseptic powder for wounds, sores and injuries in all animals. As a navel 
dressing for newly-born foais, calves, and lambs, it prevents navel ill, joint evil, and infantile scour 
or diarrluea. Is cheaper than anything else on Uie market; is nun-poisonous and odourless in use, and 
a " little goes a long way.’* 

In sprinkler tins, 1/- and 1/9 each. 


SAMPLE TUBE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Of all Chemists op Direct. 


Adopted by Colonial Government Farms and in nee all over the world. 

4 ‘CLINCHER’ STUD EAR 
MARKING TABLETS. 

For ALL Anlmali. SamplM Fro*. CLINCHED. 

The best on the market Made of pure aluminium, featherweight Do not catch, sag, disfigure, or pull 
out of the ear, are ea^ly put on, and look neat nnd pleasant to the eye. Price 10/6 per 100, marked 
with initials, numbers and date of year on washer (ordinary size for cattle, sheep, and pigs). Largei- 
size for cattle, is/- per 100, for abroad add 1/- extra for each worth for postage. Put up in convenient 
numbered and partitioned box. Samples free. Punches for ear, 3/6 each. (Orders of and upwards 
postage paid). Ribbon Ear Tags, for sheep, Ac., 10/- per 100, for cattle, l2/« per 100. 


BT BOTAi. WAASAHT Factors Slid Patentees of Vetepinary Instruments of 

all kinds for general use. 

Illustrated and General Price Lists Free. 




or ArroxMVRBXV. 


Stephen Pettifer & Sons, 

MALMESBURY, WILTS. 

Veteriflary Chemists to H.M. the King. 
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ADVEETISEMJ3NTS. 


J.&F. HOWARD, 


BEDFORD. 





CHAMPION PLOUCHS. 

& s. ft* 

S B, a vorv liBbt pmr-horfro 

plough, weiffht lbs. 4 37 6 
,T A, the fnmou** Ohampjon, 

weight 1'6(> lbs 6 5 0 

B. ti pair-horse Bonoialptir- 
pofle plough. \M‘isht 
2»nbH , Q % 6 

Skim Coulter. .'>« erf extra 
Steel lUBteadof non bruaHt,3s. extra. 


DIOeiNO PL0D8HS. 

D1) X,\vith two wheelMmd 
skim coulter, a eiBhC 
206 lbs 4 10 0 

L B X with t wo whe el<i, and 
ekim coulter, W( ifflxt 
2.16 IbH.. . .550 

LBFN, with two wheels,and 
Hkiiu coulter, weight 
236 lbs. . .660 

LBT, with steel chisel bar 

bbaie. wei|ibi2t01l>s. 5 6 0 


ORIfilNAL HARROWS. 


No, 11 lor one or t wo hoises, 

8J ft wide, wciKht 

145 lbs. S 7 6 

No. 13, lor two homew. l»i ft 

aidO, waght 100 Uw ,3 15 0 
No 11, for two or three 
norHCs 10 it aide, 
a-eiBht 2151bH . .’460 


FAMOUS 

CULTIVATORS. 

No 6, with Huvon tincH 

woikmB WKlih U 

11. wcifflit .136 IbM 6 0 0 

^oed-lm.lit lehnd lor 
bioiulc.iHi HOW mi', 

Four ciumtus. 

No 7, wilh nine tim h, work 
mB width ()i It., 
weight .l(>6 Ibh . 9 0 

Heed-hox at ttwhed tor 
bioadeaBt BOwmBi 
Five Guiuens, 


FIFTY SEVEN FIRST PRIZES 
AS WELL AS BOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO J. & F. HOWARD 
BY THE ROYAL AQRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 








AD-VDBTISKMEyTS. 
appointed by royau warrant. 


Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies 


3L 



manufacture the best 
,|18AD LOCOMOTIVES, 

‘ ■fis, 

) # 

I. A. B. 1.75s lES, 

QRAL RESEARCH WNE 
L.IBRARY k 

LH r ^ 


IMPERIAL AGRIcaLTURAL RESEARCH WNES, 

INSTITUTE LIBRARY k 

NEW DELHI. ^ 


Date of iaflue* Dato of issue. | Date of issue. 


1INES, 

«s, 















